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we: E are this year under a neceſſity, of 
particularly claiming that indulgence 
which we have ſo long experienced from 
the Public. It may probably be thought, 
that a bare apology is far from being ſuffi= _* 
cient, and that ſome reaſonable cauſe Thould | 
at leaſt be aſſigned, for the lateneſs of our 
preſent publication. This would certainly 
be a duty incumbent on us, and with which 
we ſhould readily comply, if we could 
ſuppoſe, that a detail of the private and 
particular circumſtances, or the unforeſeen _ 
and unavoidable accidents, which contri- 
buted to this delay, could be in any de- 
gree intereſting or entertaining to our 
Readers; and if we did not apprehend 
that” fach a recital would rather appear a 
preſumption, and argue a degree of ſelf- 
importance which we are incapable. of 
entertaining. It might be alledged in our 
defence, and with a conſiderable degree of 
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juſtice, that the very imperfect accounts 
which have been publiſhed of foreign tranſ- 
actions of great importance, delayed, in- 
hopes of being able to acquire better in- 
formation, our entering upon a ſubje& 
which. could not 'be treated with any de- 


*gree of preciſion, from the continued con- 


traditions in matters of fact, which at- 
tended every part of it. In this however, 
as in every thing elſe, we rather chuſe to 
rely upon the indulgence, than pretend' to 
appeal to the. candour, of our Readers. 


The only effectual acknowledgement in 
our power to make, we have already 
adopted, by taking ſuch meaſures as will 
prevent, for the future, ſo well-founded 
a complaint from being laid againſt us. 
Whatever charges of inability, may with 
juſtice be brought againſt the compilers of 
this work, that cenſure, which of all others 
they would maſt dread, is that only, which 


they are incapable of incurring, an inatten- 


tion to the duties they owe, or a forget- 
fulneſs of the great obligations they are 
under to the Public. 3 
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State of the belligerunt powers 


Expedition to the Medierranean. T _ * 


Critical fate of that empire. State of Poland. Condu of the neig 

 bouring powvers in regard to the war. Auſtria. Pruffia. Denmark. 
Diſputes between. the king and the ſenate in Sweden. Diet degrades and 
puniſhes the ſenate. Treaty of fſubſrdy concluded with France. France. 


3 and ſuſpemſion of the Frenc 
* Vs the Moors. 


T7 E ſaw at the cloſe of the 
| laſt year, the diſpoſitions 
that were making by the . 
rival powers of the North and Eaſt, 
to plunge Europe and Aſia into 
the calamities of war. The con- 
teſt between theſe powers has been 
cruel and bloody. If it has not 
been attended with great and ſhin- 
Vor. XII, 


Eaft India tompanry. Spain, Por- 


ing actions, it has alpunded with 
thoſe, which ſhew war under its 
moſt diſguſting and hideous aſpect; 
in the ruin and devaſtation of 
countries; in ravage, and in maſ- 


ſacres. Happily, as the neigh- 
- bouring 


ſtates have not hitherto 


interfered in the quarrel, its con- 
ſequences bave been reſtrained to 


21 


the parties who were originally 


engaged or immediately intereſted 


In it. | 
be ſucceſs of the Ruſſian arms 
in the latter part of the campaign, 
ſeems to put it in the 
court of Peterſburg, either to pro- 
ſecute the war to great advantage, 
or nearly to preſcribe the terms of 
Peace. In the former caſe, the 

ge frontier provinces of Mol- 
davia and Walachia, which ſeem 
now to be added to its dominion, 
as well by the inclination of the 
inhabitants as by conqueſt, will be 
of infinite uſe. Without entering 
into the proſpects that may thereby 
be opened to the Ruſſians, of ex- 
tending their conqueſts on the other 
ſide of the Danube, it ſeems at 
leaſt to be in their power to make 
themſelves maſters of the lower 
courſe of that rirer, which, if they 
mean to hold this conqueſt, will be 
'a natural barrier an 
theſe provinces. 

In this ſituation the intercourſe 


defence to 


between Turky and Crim Tartary 


is in a manner deſtroyed. By land 
it ſeems wholly 1nterrupted ; and 
the communication by the Black 
Sea is tedious and dangerous, at 
leaſt in the weak ſtate of naval 
ſtrength and naval reſources among 
the Turks. In the mean time the 
Ruſſians might reduce the city of 
Bender, and afterwards employ the 
greater part of their forces, in 
chaſtiſing the Tartars, and in to- 
tally cruſhing the remainder of the 
Polith confederates. 

While the Porte is thus ſtreight- 
ned on the ſide of Europe, meaſures 
are taken on that of Aſia, which 
will ſerve further to diſtract its at- 
tention, and to divide its forces. 

Ruſſian troops ſent into Georgia, 
and the inſurrection they have ex- 
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cited in that country, would ſeem 
ſufficient to anſwer theſe purpoſes. 
Endeavours are however uſed to 
raiſe a more formidable enemy. 
A Tartar named Kerim Kan, is 
ſaid to have obtaincd the principal 
command in Perſia, and to have 
united at length that country, ſo 
long and ſo miſerably harraſſed and 
diſtracted. Perſia, whey at peace 
within itſelf, has always been a 
formidable neighbour to the Turks. 
The politics of Ruſſia have ſtirred 
upKerim Kan, to lay claim to ſome 
of the frontier provinces, which 
have been formerly diſputed be- 
tween the two empires. if we may 
give entire credit to this report, it 
15 not difficult to appreciate the 
dangers which menace that ex- 
tended, proud, ferocious, ignorant, 
and feeble nation, If the empreſs 
of Ruſſia finds no evocation from 
diſturbances at home, or 1s not 
1 by ſpeedy and reaſon- 
able conceſſions from abroad, the 
Turkiſh empire may at length fall 
by the hands of a woman. 

That great and enterpriſing wo- 
man, has not however confined her 
views merely to the operations of 
a land war: they are much more 
extenſive ; and to the aſtoniſhment 
of Europe, from the bottom of the 
Baltic, a Ruſſian fleet is ifſued to 
ſhake the remoteſt parts of the Me- 
diterranean; to excite and ſup- 
port the inſurre&ions of the Greek 
Chriſtians, and to leave nothing in 
any part of the vaſt empire of ene- 
mies, free from alarm and confu- 
fon. This naval expedition of 
Ruſſia, ſtands particularly diſtin- 
guithed amongſt the events of this 
year, and is indeed a remarkable 
æra in naval hiſtory. 

This however has been thought 
a raſh and dangerous e 
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It has been ſaid, that the know- 
ledge in their profeſſion, which the 
Ruſſian ſailors could acquire, by 
their ſhort ſummer navigations in 
the gulphs of Finland and Both ma, 
was not to be ſuppoſed equal to 
the dangers which they muſt en- 
counter, in unknown and boiſterous 
ſeas. The condition in which both 
ſhips and men arrived in England, 
the length of time they took in 
making their voyage, and the ac- 
cidents they met with, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſiſtance of ſome Eng- 
liſh officers and pilots, ſeemed 
ſtrongly to countenance this opi- 
nion. It was alſo ſaid, that the 
ſea of the Archipelago, ſo famous 
for its numberleſs iſlands, ſhoals 
and currents, as well as for its 
ſudden, ſhifting, and violent winds, 
ſeemed to be an ill choſen and 
perilous ſchool of probation. 

The attempt, however, 1s great, 
bold and manly ; and it ſhould be 
obſerved, that neither great de- 
ſigns are to be defined, nor great 
ſucceſſes to be obtained by the pre- 
ciſe rules of vulgar calculation, 

Nor 1s this to be regarded as a 
matter totally novel, and which 
only ſprung up from the preſent 
contingency, A deſign of a ſimi- 
lar nature, or which at leaſt led to 
the ſame end, has been for many 
years in Contemplation, and a fa- 
vourite object at the court of Peterſ- 
burg. Indeed it is not to be ima- 
gined, that Peter the Great and his 
ſucceſſors, would have built ſuch 
a number. of vait ſhips, only to 
have them dragged about once a 
year between the rocks and ſhoals 
of the Baltic. 

it is now known, that the great 
point which Ruſſia had in view, in 
the war of the year 1736, againſt 
the Turks, was to gain a port and 


free right of trade upon the Black 
ſea, with liherty for her ſhips to 
paſs through the Dardanelles, in 
their way to and from the Archi- 
pelago and Mediterranean, 'The 
great ſucceſs of the Turks againſt 
the late emperor, (who was then 
the Ruſſian ally), and the diſho- 
nourable peace which they forced 
him into, fruſtrated the ſcheme 
for that time ; but there can be no 
reaſon to doubt that it had its full 
effect in producing the preſent 
war. How far its ſucceſs, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a new naval power 
in thoſe {eas, may be conſiſtent 
with the intereſt of the other Euro- 
pean ſtates, it is not our buſineſs 
here to diſcuſs; however, it may 
be eaſily ſeen, that if it took place 
in its fulleſt extent, Ruſſia muſt he- 
come one of the greateſt maritime 
powers in the world. 

A long war is not however at 
preſent deſirable to Ruſſia, Thoſe 
who are acquainted with the ſtate 
of population in that vaſt empire 
know, that the want of inhabi- 
tants, is its great and principal 
want. If we may credit ſome late 
French writers, the race of man is 
in danger of becoming extin& in 
its northern provinces, from in- 
ternal, and perhaps irremediable 
cauſes. The loſs of men which, 
notwithſtanding its ſucceſs, it has 
already ſuffered in the field GP 


the progreſs of this ſhort war, mu 


have been very great. We know 
that the two great generals, Lacy 
and Munich, loſt above half their 
armies in two ſucceflive ſummer 
campaigns againſt the Tartars only, 
though they had no enemy that 
could engage them in the field; 
and that war coſt Ruſſia conſider- 
ably more than 100,000 men. The 
loſs ſuſtained this year by the ra- 
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vages of the Tartars, may probably 
equal if not exceed that in the 
field; beſides their ruining the in- 
fant colony of New Servia, and 
ſpoiling the noble province of the 

kraine ; a province by much the 
fineſt and moſt fertile that Ruſſia 
is poſleſt of, the cultivation of 
which has always been regarded 
as an object of the greateſt im- 

tance, i 

Theſe are loſſes that touch Ruſſia 
in the moſt ſenſible and tender 
part. It may alſo be obſerved, 
that though this empire, from the 
cheapneſs of proviſions, and the 
eaſy method of providing for the 
troops, can ſupport an infinite 
number of them at home; yet that 
the ſtate of its finances is but ill 
adapted to the vaſt expences which 
attend the employing of fleets and 
armies at a great diſtance, For 
theſe and many other reaſons, par- 
ticularly the jealouſy of the other 
European powers, it is not pro- 
bable that Ruſſia will be too im- 
placable in its proſecution of the 
war, nor that it will refuſe ad- 
vantageous, though at the ſame 
time equitable terms of peace, 
when they are propoſed. 

The affairs of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, are at preſent in a very cri- 
tical ſituation. Founded by the 
ſword, and eitabliſhed totally upon 
military principles, nothing leſs 
than a continued exerciſe in war, 
and the conſequent obſervance of 
a ſevere diſcipline, could preſerve 
it in its original vigour, The late 
long reſt of thirty years, was not 
only contrary to the genius and 
temper of che people, — ſubver- 
live of the conititution; the laws 
and maxims of which are repug- 
nant to peace and the arts that de- 
pend on it. As ſyltem and theory 


5 


have alſo found but little admit- 
tance in the Turkiſh military in- 
ſtitutions, the power of habit, and 
that knowledge a N by actual 
experience, could alone ſupport the 
force and goodneſs of their armies; 
being in this reſpect much infe- 
rior to their European neighbours ; 
who having brought the art of war 
into a regular ſyitem, keep large 
bodies of troops in the conſtant 
exerciſe of that diſcipline to which 


they are ſubject in the field. 


To this long peace may alſo be 


attributed that diſpoſition to re- 


volt which ſeems at preſent ſo pre- 
valent among the Greeks. The 
terror with which they firſt re- 
garded their fierce and haughty 
conquerors, was kept up by ſeeing 
them continually in arms, and by 
being witneſſes that the ſame cou- 
rage which firſt made them irre- 
ſiſtable, ſtill made them terrible to 
their moſt warlike neighbours. 
Theſe ideas being worn off, by a 
long knowledge and acquaintance 
in the ſoftneſs and weakneſs of 
peace; they now dare to reflect 
upon the wretchedneſs of their 
own condition, and to repine at the 
oppreſſions which they ſuffer. 

This mal- content temper of the 
Grecian Chriſtians, and the ſtrong 
attachment which from 1eligious 
and political principles they bear 
to the Ruſſians, are circumſtances 
much more alarming to the Ot- 
toman empire, than any conie- 
quences that could reſult from the 
ill conduct of the laſt campaign, 


or the military proweſs of their 


enemies. The Greeks are not only 
numerous, but moſt of the pro- 
vincials are fierce and warlike ; ſo 
that the Turks are indebtcd to the 
bigotry and oppreſlive diſpoſition, 
vwh:ch fo uniformly diſgraced the 

councils, 
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councils, both of the houſe of 
Auſtria and the republic of Ve- 
nice, for moſt of their European 
provinces. The people, from this 
cauſe, generally preferred a ſub- 
miſſion to the Mahometan go- 
vernment, (which was favourable 
enough to them in religious mat- 
ters, and perhaps not more op- 
eſſive in civil) than to the into- 
2 principles of their Chriſtian 
neighbours. Now that Ruſſia is 
arrived at great power and dignity, 
theſe people look up to her, not 
only as the preſerver of their reli- 
gion, but as their natural pro- 
tector, and the reſtorer of the Greek 
empire. | 
otwithſtanding theſe appear- 
ances, the Porte is not yet wholly 
deſtitute of reſources hoth in mo- 
ney and men; nor did the Turkiſh 
ſoldiers ſeem to want their ancient 


valour in the laſt campaign, till 


the continued ill conduct of their 
eommanders, put an end at once 
both to hope and to courage. The 
enemy are alſo obliged to carry on 
the operations of war, at a vaſt 
diſtance from the ſource which 
ſupplies it. To ſupport a great 
army in ſuch a fituation, to guard 
the conyoys, and preſerve the ne- 
ceſſary communications, mult be 
attended with almoſt inſuperable 
difficulties, Theſe will ſtill be in- 
creaſed in a manifold degree, if 
the Ruſſians attempt to extend the 
war to the Bulgarian ſide of the 
Danube. Without conſidering the 
doubtful chances of war, and the 
uncertainty of continuing at all 
times maſters in the field; or with- 
out taking into account the ſavage 
tace of that province, every where 
interſected by the great branches 
of mount Hemus, and forming a 
natural check upon the operations 
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of great or regular armies ; . the 
dangers of advancing into an hoſ- 
tile country, with ſuch a river as 
the Danube, and ſuch an enem 
as the Tartars in the rear, are ſo 
obvious as not to require any il- 
luſtration. 

Thoſe who have talked of the 
Ruſſian's penetrating ſpeedily and 
eaſily to Conſtantinople, ſeem, 
along with numberleſs other diffi- 
culties, to have overlooked the 
ſituation of Romania, which is 
fenced by nature with ſuch boun- 
daries, as make it nearly impreg- 
nable on the land fide. So great 
an operation. would require their 
being firſt matters of the Black Sea; 
nor is it to be ſuppoſed that the 
other European powers would be- 
hold with a total indifference, ſo 

reat an acceſſion of power, to a 
ſlate which they already regard as 
too formidable. 

Such ſeems to be the ſituation 
and mutual difficulties of the two 
Hu contending powers. In num- 

er of troops, in diſcipline, in 
marine, even in pecuniary re- 
ſources, Ruſlia ſeems much ſupe- 
rior. The Turks derive their ad- 
vantages from the difficult nature 
of their pontic country ; from the 
jealouſy of other European ſtates ; 
and from the unſettled ſtate of the 
throne in Ruſſia. 

The unhappy country of Poland 
continues a victim to all the cala- 
mities that attend a weak govern- 
ment, and the nearneſs of too po- 
tent neighbours. Plundered alike 
by friends and foes, without a hope 
of advantage from the ſucceſs of 
either, her bet blood flows 1n tor- 
rents, ſhed by unavailing efforts 
which are als expreſſive of her 
deſpair. The cruel manners of the 
contending nations, add to the hor- 
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rors of her fituaticn, which are 
heightened by national animoſity, 
and the mortal hatred that reci- 
procal injuries have excited be- 
tween the Ruſkans and Poles. 

It is the intereſt of all the potent 
ſtates, that ſurround this large and 
once great country, never to ſuffer 
it to emerge out of its preſent 
wretched ſituation. The officious 
neighbours have too great a regard 
for its conſtitution, to admit the 
natural phyſicians to preſcribe any 
thing for its benefit. Its original 
misfortune was the pride and ty- 
ranny of the nobles, which pre- 


vented them for feveral ages, while 


it was in their power, from elta- 
bliſhing ar happy form of govern- 
ment. If this had been done, they 
might have bcen one of the greateit 
nations in Europe; they are now 
the moſt miſerable, and little leſs 
than a miracle can ever afford ano- 
ther opportunity of making trial 
of their virtue. | 
The ſucceſs of the Ruſſians a- 
inſt the Turks, and the apparent 
indiſference of the other neigh» 
bouring powers, muſt cut off every 
ſhadow of hope from the confe- 
derates. By this means it is pro- 
bable that the people may enjoy 
ſome quiet, if not ſecurity What 
would be deemed the greateſt mis- 
fortune to all other nations, ſeems 
to be the greateſt happineſs that 
could befal this; to become a pro- 
vince to ſoine neighbouring power, 
would at preſent be a bletſing in- 
deed. Thie, in the natural courſe 
of things, mutt ſooner or later hap- 
pen; and though it ſhould be to 
the moſt deſpotic of them, which 
probably will be the caſe, ſtill it 
would be a happy exchange. The 
Ruſſians now appoint a king of 
Poland as they do a duke of Cour- 


land, and have juſt as much right 
to do one as the other, Can the 
wretched name of king, the empty 
title of republic, or the ridiculous 
pageantry of a court, be thought 
equivalent to the calamities to 
which the miſerable Poles are every 
day ſubject ? 

The emperor of Germany, tho' 
deeply intereſted in its conſe- 


quences, has not interfered in the 


war. His conduct however ſeems 
myſterious. His armies are large, 
compleat, and ready for action; 


camps are frequently formed in 


Bohemia and Hungary ; the ma- 


N are kept flored, and great 


dies of troops lic upon the tron» 
tiers. The preſent ſituation of the 


war, being upon the Danube, brings 


it home to the Auſtrian dominions. 
Many occaſions will neceſſarily fol- 
low of communication and inter- 
ference, and opportunities muſt be 
given of ſhewing favour or diſlike. 


A powerful neighbour, ſupported 
by a great military force, and not 


afraid of cither of the warrin g par- 
ties, is almoſt as troubleſome to 


them, when his territories lie in- 


termingled with thoſe in conten- 
tion, as they are ruinous and de- 
ſtructive to a weak and defence- 
leſs ſtate in the ſame ſituation. 
Chance, heat, or danger, neceſſa- 
rily occaſion a violation of terri- 
tory, and irregular troops will 
commit-exceiies in the moſt friend- 


ly country; all which produce 


altercations, and often ſomething 
worle. | 
Nothing cauld be more oppoſite 
to the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auttria, nor perhaps ſo dangerous 
to its ſecurity, as that Ruſſia ſhould 
extend its power on the fide of 
Turky. Irs obtaining any faoting 
near the Danube, would be a cir- 
cums 
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cumſtance of the moſt alarming 
nature. It is not then to he ſup- 
poſed, that an active youthful 
prince, at the head of great ar- 
mies, and poſſeſſed of great re- 
ſources, would look tamely on, at 
ſo dangerous and unwelcome an 
intruſion. It is rather to be ima- 
gined, that, prepared as he is for 
all conſequences, he views atten- 
tively the courſe of the war, and 
waits till the temper of the hoſtile 
powers will admit of his effectual- 
ly employing his mediation for a 
eace. e 701 
The king of Pruſſia obſerves the 
ſame reſerve in this reſpect, that 
the emperor has done. He 1s alſo 
armed, and equally guarded againft 
all events. It is poſſible, that as 
theſe princes ſeem now to be upon 
a very friendly footing, this object 
may appear to them both in the 
ſame point of view. This would 
certainly be their intereſt ; how- 
ever their connections, their al- 
liances, and their mutual jealouſies 
may prevent it. | 
'The king has however upon all 
occaſions condemned the conduct 
of the Poliſh confederates, and 
ſeverely reprehended, and ſome- 
times chaſtized, ſome parties of 
them that made accidental incur- 
ſions upon his territories, In other 
reſpects this prince pays his uſual 
attention to the good of his ſab- 
jects, and to the increaſing of the 
commerce in his dominions ; and 
among other regulations for the 
eaſe and conveniency of the mer- 
chants, has eſtabliſhed a bank and 
lombard at Embden, and a parti- 
cular bank at Berlin, beſides the 
general one already there, | 
The king of Denmark proceeds 
in the ſame good diſpoſitions to 
his people, and the ſame patriotic 


intentions, that we have before had 
ſo much pleaſure in taking notice 
of. The time he ſpent in Yis tour 
to other countries, he ſhews was 
wiſely laid out for the good of his 
own. He 1s now accordingly co- 
pying in his own dominions, thoſe 
inſtitutions whoſe utility more 1m- 
mediately ſtruck him whea he was 
abroad, . Among other inſtances of 
this nature he has eſtabliſhed a 
Royal Society of Agriculture, and 
to honour and encourage it has 
declared himſelf its protector. This 
ſociety, which includes arts as well 
as agriculture, the king has en- 
dowed with a conſiderable ſum, 
which is to be diſpoſed of in prizes, 
for the encouragement of experi- 
ments in agriculture, and of in- 
genious artificers, His majeſty be- 
ing alſo ſtruck at the fight of the 
royal foundation at Chelſea, he has 
gong direction for the building an 
oſpital, for the reception of ſuper- 
annuated ſoldiers ; and adds to this 
munificence, by forming an eſta- 
bliſhment for ſoldiers widows and 
children. The ſame humanity has 
induced him to order two' hoſpi- 
tals, one at Copenhagen, and the 
other at Bergen, to be founded 
for the reception of diſabled ſea- 
men. | 
We have before taken notice of 
the attention the king of Denmark 
ſhewed in the beginning of his 
reign, to the oppreflions which the 
peaſants ſuffered ; as well as the 
pains he had taken, and the exam- 
ple he had ſet, to free them from 
their ſervitude. He has this year 
paſſed an ordinance which has 
given the moſt univerſal ſatisfac- 
tion, and which regards the ſbar- 
ing their eſtates a effects among 
the ir children. By this decree, the 
eldeſt child, male or female, ſhall, 
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upon the deceaſe of its parents, be 
entitled to one half, and no more, 
of their effects and poſſeſſions; and 
the other moiety is to be divided 
equally among the reſt of the 
children, whether male or female; 
but if there be but two children, 
then the eſtate and effects of the 
deceaſed are to be cqually ſhared, 

Theſe numerous regulations and 
eſtabliſhments have not diverted 
his attention from commerce; a 
ſubject which mankind at length 
begin to underſtand, and which 
ſeems now to occupy the thoughts 
of almoſt every civilized nation. 
Upon this principle he has de- 
clared Gluckſtat, a ſlrong town 
ſituated near the mouth of the river 
Elbe, a free port, and has aboliſhed 
all duties on veſſels that may paſs 
the winter there, as well as on 
merchandize, whether brought to 
the place, or only paſſing through. 
How much more liberal as well as 
politic are theſe ſentiments than 
thoſe of his anceſtor, who at- 
tempted to make all ſkips that 
paſled up or down the river, to 
pay a toll. 

In reſpect to foreign affairs, the 
court of Copenhagen ſeems inti- 
wately connected with that of Pe- 
terſburg. In conſequence of this 
connection, upon ſome extraordi- 
nary appearances in Sweden, and 
the apparent prevalence of the 
French party there, the king fitted 
out early in the ſeaſon, a ſquadron 
of eight men of war of the line, 
and two frigates. This fleet con- 
tinned armed and ready for ſervice 
the whole ſummer, and probably 
had a great effect upon the mea- 
{ures purſued in that country. 

The extraordinary aſſembly of 
the itates in Sweden, was not 


attended with the conſequences, 


which it is probable the oppoſite 

arties feared or hoped. No change 
bas been made in the form of go- 
vernment, nor has the king's power 
been enlarged. He is however 
entire. out of the hands of 
an arbitrary ſenate, who were de- 
termined to thwart him in every 
inſtance, and whoſe inſolence he 
experienced upon every occaſion, 


The French intereſt, which had a 


rincipal ſhare in calling the diet, 
— fully ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing 
its own influence, which now pre- 
dominates, and will probably con- 
tinue to do ſo, in the councils of 
that kingdom. 

Great heats aroſe between the 
king and the ſenate, about the 
place to be appointed for the aſ- 
ſembling of the ſtates. 'The king 
wiſhed and propoſed Stockholm ; 
but the ſenate appointed Norkio- 
ping for the place of meeting. It 
is true that this place had been 
appointed, at the breaking up of 
the laſt diet, for their next meet- 
ing; but this agreement was not 
at all binding on the king and 
ſenate, who might appoint any 
other place that was more conve - 
nient. The king ſhewed the great 
inconveniences that would attend 
meeting at this town, which 18 
above ninety miles from Stock- 
holm. That the ſenate, who are 
obliged by their duty to fit in 
Stockholm, are obliged by the 
ſame duty to compaſe a part of 
the diet. and that to fulfl both at 
once, would be to effect an impoſ- 
ſibility. Nothing could however 
conquer the obſtinacy of the ſe- 
nate, who ſeemed mechanically to 
oppoſe the king in every thing. 
Without perhaps conſidering, that 
ſeaſonable and rational conceſſion, 
would better anſwer the purpoſes 
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of the Ruſſian and Engliſh intereſt, 
which they had been ſuppoſed to 
eſpouſe; and would give fewer, 
and leſs plauſible pretences to their 
enemies, They, however, abſo- 
lutely refuſed a compliance with 
the King's requeſt, and contended, 
that the ſenate ſhould be divided, 
one part of it to remain in Stock- 
holm, and the other to attend the 
diet. 

The king upon this delivered a 
declaration to the ſenate, which 
he got printed and publiſhed ; in 
which he ſhewed, that this propoſed 
diviſion of it, was not only con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom, but in itſelf impoſ- 
fible; that the ſenate ought to 
have the king at the head of it; 
that he could not be at two places 
at the ſame time; and, therefore, 
that part of the ſenate, where he 
did not preſide, could not be au- 
thorized to tranſact any buſineſs of 
the ſtate. He farther declared, 
that he could not but conſider this 
ſtep as an alteration of the conſti- 
tution of the ſtate ; as an infringe- 
ment of the royal prerogative; and 
as an uſurped adthortty, which 
never was, nor never could be ac- 
knowledged, while the regal power, 
and that of the ſtates, remained 
entire, b © ONS 
The diet was at 
Apr. 19th. length opened at Nor- 
kioping. The firſt buſineſs the 
ſtates went upon, was the conduct 
of the ſenate. The ſecret committee 
brought 24 articles of accuſation 
againſt all the ſenators but two, 
and allowed them but forty-eight 


hours to prepare for their defence. 


Nothing could withſtand this tor- 
rent; E were all, except thoſe 
two, degraded from their ſeats in 
the ſenate, declared unworthy the 


[9 
confidence of the ſtates, and con- 
demned to pay the extraordinary 
expences that attended their meet- 
ing at Norkioping. The principal 


charges agai 1iem were, their 
o — 2 of the 
ates ; their making Norkiopin 
the place of meeting in ſpite o 
the king; and a l they 
had made to the different colleges, 
in the preceding December, that 
the kingdom might be governed 
by the ſenate without the king, 
and their afterwards upholding the 
ſame principle in ſeparating the 
ſenate. 

In the mean time, ſome motions 
that were made in the diſpoſition of 
the troops, and ſome meaſures that 
were taken for compleating the regi- 
ments, having alarmed the nies. 
bouring powers of Ruſſia and Den- 
mark, theking cauſed a declaration 
to be delivered to all the foreign 
miniſters, in which he to- Mav 6 
tally diſclaimed the ſmall- Y . 
eſt intention of diſturbing the public 
tranquility. He declares that the 
interior affairs of the kindom were 
the ſole motive for convoking the 
ſtates ; and that from the harmony 
that prevailed in their delibera- 
tions, he did not doubt but all 
their reſolutions would concur with 
his own patriotic views. Ile con- 
cludes by declaring, that if any 
thing ſhould happen to diſturb the 
tranquility of the north, he never 
would have any occaſion to re- 

roach himſelf with having been 
in the leaſt the cauſe of it. 

Notwithſtanding the good hu- 


mour of the aſſembly, the court 


failed in the grand point for which 
it was convoked. Several new 
ordinances were propoſed, which 
would have made a preat, if not 
a tatal alteration in the preſent 

| ſyitem 
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ſyſtem of government. Theſe were 
ebated a long time with great 
heat and violence; at length the 
queſtion was put Whether it be 
40 proper to make any innovations 
0 in the conſtitution of the king 
« dom;” which was carried in the 
negative in the order of the ncbles, 
as it had been before in thoſe of 
the burghers and peaſants. A re- 
ſolution then paſled, That no 
„ propoſitions ſhall be made any 
more in this diet, tending to 
« alterations or amendments of the 
“ fundamental laws.“ The court 
however ſhewed great ſtrength 
upon this occaſion ; the majority 
againſt their intcreſt in the order 
of nobles, upon the firſt queſtion, 
being only twenty fix ; the whole 
4 were, 457 to 431. 
Though the diet continued ſitt- 
ing the remainder of the year, no- 
thing very material was done. The 
ſecret committee renewed the treaty 
of ſubſidy with France ; and that 
power is to pay up the arrears of 
the old one, which are very con- 
ſiderable. An augmentation of 
the troops has ſince taken place; 
but it Is certain that Sweden is in 
no condition to enter into a war 
with Ruſſia. The former gave up 
the ſword, when it gave up Li- 
vonia. That province was the 
ranary that fed its people; it ſtill 
| ſo by permiſſion of the Ruſ- 
fians ; in ſuch a fituation, a war 
muſt be carried on againſt diflicul- 
ties, that neither bravery nor ſkill 
can ſurmount. Such an event 
would however at preſent be very 
troubleſome to Ruflia, 
The friendly part which Eng- 
land has taken, (not without ſome 
conſiderable riſque to the ſecurity 
of her own commer} in receiving 
and aſſiſting tae Ruſũan fleet, both 
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at home and in the Mediterranean, 
dos honour to her faith as an Ally. 
It is certain that Ruſſia is the only 
power that can at preſent ballance 
the proteſtant ſcale, againſt the 
preponderating weight of the two 
reat houſes of Bourbon and Au- 
ria; to which may now be added 
Sweden, and poſlibly Portugal. 
The maritime powers in particular 
act right, in cultivating and ce- 
menting the cloſet union with 
Ruſſia. | 
With regard to Holland, her 
affairs are now in fo happy a ſi- 
tuation, as to call but for a very. 
flight account. The Prince Stadt- 
holder, not only enjoys the love of 
the people in a very high degree, 
but ſeems equally poiteſt of the 
confidence of the ſtates. Whether 
it 15 to be attributed to the happy 
genus of the houſe of Orange, or 
to whatever other cauſe, it is cer- 
tain that public affairs are conduct- 
ed with new order and vigour in 
the united provinces. An augmen- 
tation has been made in their 
troops, and diſpoſitions have for 
ſome time been making, towards 
putting their marine upon a re- 
ſpectable footing. 
France has ded in its de- 
ſign upon Corſica; that iſland now 
makes a part of its domain. All 


Europe were ſilent witneſſes to a 
direct breach of a treaty to which 


the principal powers in it were 
parties; and to the ruin of a brave 
people, becauſe they did not think 
themſelves the property of their 
invaders. Happily for mankind, 


neither the ſtate of the finances of 
France, nor the weight of its na- 
tional credit, are at preſent encou- 
raging to an immediate attempt of 
the ſame nature, upon any other 
of its neaghbours, The late — 
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ceſs is however flattering; the ſame 
ſupineneſs may happen to prevail 
in ſome other inſtance, 

The bankruptcy and total ſuſ- 
penſion of the French Eaſt India 
company, 1s a ſtriking mo how 
far that country 1s from having re- 
covered the violent ſhocks which it 
received in the late war. The fatal 
ſtroke given to national faith, 
credit and honour, by the late vio- 
lent meaſure of ſtopping the pay- 
ment of the intereſt ariſing on the 
public funds, and taking away 
the benefit of ſurvivorſhip in the 
tontines, will be ſeverely felt in 
any future one. Upon the whole, 
war does not ſeem, at preſent, to be 
at ail a defirable object to France. 

Notwithſtanding theſe appear- 
ances, France is now ſaid to be 


arming in ſeveral of her ports, par- 


ticularly thoſe in the Mediter- 
ranean. It ts certain that the 
naval expedition of the' Ruſſians, 
is far from being to the liking 
either of this court or that of Ma- 
drid, and the armaments they are 
making ſeem to beſpeak an oppo- 
ſition to it. If this ſhould be the 
caſe, England can ſcarcely avoid 
becoming a party, and the greater 
part of Europe will probably be 
engaged in the conteſt. 

The court of Spain, ſenſible of 
the loſſes it ſuſtained in the laſt 


war, has not only uſed the utmoſt 


diligence to replace them, but is 
taking the moſt effectual meaſures 
to prevent any danger of the ſame 
nature for the future. They have 
accordingly built ſuch a number of 
men of war, both in the Spaniſh 
and Weſt Indian ports, that the 
navy is much more Ermtaable now 
than it was at the commencement 
of the war. The fortifications of 
the Havanna are improved and 


augmented in ſuch a manner, that 
it is now ſaid to be impregnable. 
The Spaniards are alſo making a 
formidable ſettlement at the mouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi, where they haye 
again taken poſſeſſion of new Or- 
leans under the command of gene- 
ral O Riely, who landed there 
with a very conſiderable body of 
forces, and after having executed 
ſeveral of the principal inhabitants 
without any form of trial, ſent 
others of them to France in chains, 
where they were diſtributed among 
the ſtate priſons, | 
Portugal continues in the ſame 
ſtate of weakneſs and diforder, 
which has particularly marked its 
government for a great part of this 
century. Whether the 2 
of Mazagan, the laſt place which 
they held on the coaſt of Morocco, be 
a real loſs to Portugal, otherwiſe 
than as ſome diminution of mili- 
ary honour, is very problematical; 
it has however brought on a peace 
with Morocco, which muſt he 
uſeful, though perhaps humili- 


ating... 

The ſpirit of the politics of 
Portugal has been, for ſome time 
paſt, to diminiſh eccleſiaſtical 
power, riches, and influence; ne- 
ceſſary preliminaries to any great 
improvement of that country; but 
which have not hitherto been ac- 
companied with other regulations 
_ prudent. The meaſures 
taken in Portugal, on this and all 
other occaſions, are ſuch, as rather 
diſguſt by their harſhneſs, often by 
their cruelty and injuſtice, than 
they ſerve the public by the 
goodneſs of the prinsiples. 

The late attempt ſaid to have 
been made upon. the life of the 
king, is told in ſo ſtrange a man- 
ner, and every thing relative to it 
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is hid in ſuch darkneſs, that ſome 
are induced to doubt even of the 
fact; certainly no opinion can be 
formed of its nature, It may per- 
haps be an effect of the general 
diiſatisfattion with the preſent ad- 
miniſtration, which has ſo long 
prevailed among the people. 

The preſent emperor of Morocco 
ſeems to poſſeſs a degree of ability, 
much ſuperior to what has appear- 
ed of late years among the mo- 
narchs of that empire, The con- 


duct and diſcipline obſerved by 


his army at the ſiege of Mazagan, 
was new and unheard of among 
the Moors of the preſent times. 
The faith with which he religiouſly 
obſerved the terms of 2 
was the more remarkable, as the 
conduct of the Portugueſe governor 
upon that occaſion, might have 
been thought, by a leſs barbarous 
prince, a {ufhcient cauſe for acting 
otherwiſe. 

This prince, who is ambitious 
and enterprizing, ſeems very de- 
firous to eſtabliſh a conſiderable 
maritime force, The treaties of 
peace which he has concluded with 
Spain and Portugal, ſhew that in 


this deſign, he is influenced by 


conſiderations ſuperior to the 
ſordid track of piracy purſued by 
his predeceſſors. The Grand Sig- 
nior having made a requiſition to 
him, as well as to the piratical 
ſtates of Barbary, for their aſſiſtance 
againſt the naval armament of the 
Ruſſians, this prince has promiſed 
to ſend 20 ſhips upon that ſervice ; 
and the piratical itates have agreed 
to fend five ſhips each. He has 
alfo forbid his ſubjects from ſup- 
plying the Ruſſians with proviſions 


or neceſſaries of any kind. 


As yhofe humane and generous 


actions which do honour to human 
nature, ſhould neither be overlook- 
ed or forgot, we cannot refrain 
from giving our readers the follow- 
ing letter, which was wrote by this 
prince to the grand maſter of Malta, 
in which his own words do him 
more honour, than any account 
we could pretend to give of the 
tranſaction. 


«© In the name of God, the ſole 


ANGRY; to the prince of Malta, 
gran maſter of the religion of 

t. John, and to all his council, 
the emperor of Morocco, Fez, 
Mequinez &c. wiſhes health and 
— In compaſſion of ſeve- 
ral Tuſcan ſlaves, who have been 
long in my poſſeſſion, and have 
never yet been demanded of me, 
I ſend them all to be preſented to 
you by my ſecretary Abladi Sal- 
citi : by this means procuring my- 
felf at once the double ſatisfaction 
of making you a preſent, and of 
reſtoring liberty to thoſe unfortu- 
nate people. If you had no cap- 
tives of ours in your poſſeſſion, I 
ſhould deſire nothing of you in re- 
turn ; but as I know you have, I 
ſhall with great pleaſure receive 
ſuch as you may be pleaſed to ſend 
me.“ 

This letter was attended by 
thirty ſeven chriſtian ſlaves. The 
grand maſter treated the ſecretary 
with all the honours, which he 
would have ſhewn to an ambaſlador 
from any of the firſt European 
powers; and ſent back the ſame 
number of Mooriſh captives by him. 
We have too good an opinion of 


the generoſity of the grand maſter, 


to belieye that he had any more 
in his poſſeſſion, A few genera- 


tions of ſuch princes, might civi- 
lize the moſt barbarous nation. 
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CHAP. IL 


State of the hoſtile armies on the borders of Poland. Irruptions of the 
Tartars. Ruſſians paſs the Niefter ; firſt battle, and fiege of Chocxim. 
General Romanzow is repulſed at Oczacow. Battle between the Calmuck 
and Cuban Tartars. Grand Signior declares war againſt the king of 
Poland. Second battle near Choczim ; prince Gallitzin lays ſiege again to 
that fortreſs. Turks and Tartars attack the Ruſſians in their camp ; but 
are repulſed. General Proſorowſti defeated. Prince Gallitzin raiſes the 
fiege of Chocxim, and repaſſes the Nieſter. 


2 inclemency of the winter, 
which in cold climates gene- 
rally affords a temporary reſpite 
from the fury of war, cannot have 
that effect when the Tartars are a 

arty in it; on the contrary, that 
Frere ſeaſon opens to them a new 
line of action, and is the time in 
which they commit the greateſt 
ravages. Though the ſtrength of 
the Nuan lines, and the good 
diſpoſition that was made of their 
troops to cover the frontiers, 


were a conſiderable check upon 


theſe cruel incurſions, they could 
not entirely prevent them; by 
which means the Ruſſian Ukraine, 
as well as the adjoining provinces 
of Poland, ſuffered greatly. Large 
tracts of country were every where 
burnt and deſtroyed, and numbers 
of captives, and great quantities of 
cattle, continually carried off. Ge- 
neral Romanzow, who commanded 
on the ſide of Tartary and the 
Ukraine, did all that could be done 
to prevent theſe miſchiefs; but the 
country was ſo open, and the line 
of defence ſo far extended, that no 
vigilance was ſufficient to guard it 
in every part againſt the deſigns of 
ſuch an enemy. | 
There were about 69,000 Turks 
poſted during the winter, in dif- 
terent places between Choczim, 


Bender, and Oczacow. The greateſt 
art of the grand army was aſ- 
embled in the neighbourhood of 

Adrianople ; another part was ſta- 


tioned near Varna, a port town of 


Bulgaria, upon the Black Sea, 
and «third ks the Danube. The 
Aſiatic troops were very ſickly, 
and ſuffered two grievances, which 
ſeemed to them equally intolerable 
the coldneſs of the climate, an 
the want of coffee ; both of which 
were ſo ſeverely felt as to cauſe a 
very great deſertion, The Turks 
being apprehenſive that the Ruſ- 
fians would take advantage of the 
hardineſs of their troops to carry 
on a winter campaign, and being 
ſenſible of their own inequality in 
ſuch a ſervice, had deſtroyed or 
removed all the proviſions that 
were to be found in the countries 
near the Nieſter; a circumſtance 
which now ſeverely affected their 
own troops in that quarter. | 
The following was ſaid to have 
been the ſtate of the Ruſſian armies 
in the beginning of the ſpring. 
— That under the command of 
Prince Gallitzin, was compoſed of 
31 regiments of foot, 40 regiments 
of horſe, and five of huſfars; to- 
gether with gooo Coſlacks, a train 
of artillery of io pieces of can- 
non, and a ſuitable body of en- 
gineers. 
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gineers. The regiments of foot 
conſiſted of 2000 men, and thoſe 
of horſe of 800 men each; by 
which eſtimation, this army, ex- 


cluſive of the train of arnllery, 


conſiſted of 7 1,000 foot, including 
the Coſſacks, and of 36,000 horſe, 
including the Huſſars. The other 
army, under general Romanzow, 
contained 11 regiments of foot, 
four of horſe, and fix of huſſars, 
beſides 10,900 Coffacks, amount- 
ing by the ſame rule of calculation 
to 40,900 men, and the two armies 
conſiſting of near 150,000, 

While the armies were employed 
in covering the frontiers, and in 
preparing for the enſuing cam- 


paign, the court of Peterſburg was 


equally engaged in providing tunds 
for the ſupport and 
the war. The contributions im- 


poſed vpon the peaſants were ac- 


' cordingly augmented a ruble and 


a half each per annum; which it 
was computed would raiſe one 
million and a half of rubles yearly. 


The province of Livonia was taxed 


100,000 rubles per annum ; and 
that of Eſthonia 50, ooo. All per- 


ſons in civil employments are to 


ay 20 per cent. out of their ſa- 
aries, and thoſe that keep carriages 
are to pay five rubles for each 
horſe. It is however promiſed, 
that theſe taxes ſhall continue only 
during the war. 
The empreſs alſo created, upon 
this occaſion, a new council for 
political and military affairs, at 


which ſhe is to preſide herſelf; | 


and ſhe has appointed ſeven no- 
blemen to be members of it. All 
buſineſs, whether political or mi- 
litary, is to be under the direction 
of this council, and every meriber 
is to give his opinion in writing, 
upon the ſubjects that come before 


carrying on of 


them; all the diſpatches muſt be 
ſigned by the empreſs. To negle& 
nothing that might contribute to 
the ſucceſs of the war, this prin- 
ceſs applied to her allies for the 
ſuccours which on had ſtipulated 
by treaty to furniſh in certain cir- 
cumſtances, and which ſhe now 
inſiſted upon receiving either in 
money or men. 

In the months of February and 
March, Crim Gueray, Kan of the 
Tartars, at the head, ſome accounts 
ſaid of 70,000 Tartars, ſupported 
by 10,000 Spahis, having broke 
the Ruſſian flaw of communica- 
tion, penetrated into the province 
of New Servia, which he totally 
ruined, having burned almoſt every 
village in it. By theſe accounts 
he carried off 14,000 families cap- 
tive, took above lo, ooo head of 
cattle, and burnt 154 towns and 
villages; and that the Ruſſians 


having united to oppoſe his return, 


he fought a bloody battle with 
them, in which neither ſide had 
any cauſe to triumph. a 

On the other hand, the Ruſſian 
accounts take no notice of any loſs 
ſuſtained in New Servia, nor of 


the expedition in general; but 


give a ſhort account that the Tar- 
tar Kan, having, at the head of a 
conſiderable army, intended to at- 
tack ſome redoubts, in which ge- 
neral Iſakow with about 4000 
men was poſted, that general bravely 
marched out to engage them in the 
field, and gained a compleat vic- 
tory over them, 

Both theſe accounts are probably 
in a great meaſure true. The de- 
vaſtation made by the Tartars in 
New Servia, is not to be doubted; 
the number of the captives, and 
the greatneſs of the ſpoil, we may 
believe exaggerated. That in the 

| courſe 
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courſe of this irruption, general 
Ifakow met with a party of 'T artars, 
and defeated them, is highly pro- 
bable; every body knows, that the 
Tartars have no great inclination 
for thoſe ſort of engagements that 
afford nothing but blows; and that, 


as they have no point of honour in 


view, when they have plundered a 
country, they conſult nothing but 
the means of _ and the pre- 
ſervation of their booty. 

We cannot avoid to expreſs our 
regret, at the extreme faultineſs of 
all the accounts that have been 
publiſhed of the tranſactions of 
this war. No regular detail of 
facts has ever been given, and 
many of the accounts that have 
appeared, were ſo extravagant as 
to ſuperſede all poſſibility of belief. 
Vague, contradictory, and unſa- 
tisfactory as they are, we are 
obliged to make uſe of them, for 


want of better information; and 


can only endeavour to judge, from 
the conſequences, what degree of 
credit was due to them. Our own 
gazette, which uſed formerly to 
convey ſome information, and 
ehoogh not the moſt early, or the 
moſt ample, yet ſupported by the 
beſt authority, from ſome ſtran 
reſerve or negligence, has ſcarcely 
ſo much as announced the war 
between theſe great powers. The 
accounts that * en given of 
battles won, that were never fought, 
and of conqueſts made, that exiſted 
only in idea, make it neceſſary to 
receive thoſe, that ſeem ſomewhat 
better atteſted, with a great degree 
of reſerve and limitation. 

The Kan of the Tartars died 
ſoon after his return, in conſequence 


of the violent fatigues he under- 


went in this expedition. His death 
was a great loſs to the Turks, as 


115 
he had a more military turn, and 
was, by much, a better officer than 
any in their army. The concern 
they expreſſed for his death, and 
the acknowledgments they made 
of the great ſervices he had done 
the Porte, teſtify the miſchiefs he 
had done to the enemy. The 
Grand Signior appointed his ne- 

hew, Dowled Gherai, who had 

n his vizier, and acquired ſome 
reputation in that ſtation, to be 
his ſucceſſor, in prejudice of his 
eldeſt ſon, who had accompanied 
him in all his expeditions, 

About the time of the invaſion 
of New Servia, the confederates of 
Bar, who, aſſiſted by ſome parties 
of Turks and Tartars, had again 
become formidable in Podolia, 
were routed by the Ruſſians, and 
obliged to recroſs the Nieſter, with 
the loſs of their cannon, and ſome 
magazines they had formed, 
While theſe tranſactions paſſed 
on the borders of Poland, great 
preparations were made in Con- 
ſtantinople for opening the cam- 
paign. When the grand 1 
vizier was ready to be- Pr. 2 
gin his march, the ſtandard of 
Mahomet was diſplayed, and car- 
ried with great pomp and ſolemnity 
through the city to the camp, all 
the Turks attending it in proceſ- 
fon, Upon this occaſion, it is 
death for any Chriſtian to apgear 
in the ſtreets, or even to "Took. 
through a door, or window; and a 
proclamation to that purpoſe had 
accordingly been made. The cu- 
rioſity of two ladies was, however, 
too ſtrong to be reſtrained either 
by the proclamation, or the danger, 
aud had like to have been attended 
with the moſt dreadful conſe- 
quences. _ 

The wife and daughter of the 

Sieur 


A 
Sieur Broynard, the refident from 
the court of Vienna, were the 
heroines, who ſcorned to betray 
the rights of the ſex, or to ſacri- 
fice their Chriſtian freedom to 
Mahometan bigotry or rage. 'Theſe 
ladies accordingly placed them- 
ſelves at a window; from whence 
they beheld the proceſſion ; but 
were ſoon perceived by the Turkiſh 
populace, who in the greateſt rage 
and fury, im . aſſaulted 
the ambaſſador's houſe. The 
houſe happened to be ſtrong, and 
the domeſtics numerous, who ran 
to their arms, and made a vigorous 
defence. A dreadful fray enſued, 
in which a great number of lives 
were loſt; but the populace having 
at length made their way into the 
houſe, they found the miniſter's 
lady, and 4 her down into 
the court, where they were mak- 
ing preparations to ſtrangle her, 
when fortunately a party of Jani- 
zaries arrived, who ſaved her life, 
and diſperſed the outrageous croud. 

The d vizir expreſſed great 
ſorrow for this inſult, and begged 
the miniſter would look upon it, 
as an act only proceeding from 
the blind fury of an in tanted 
multitude; he at the ſame time 
aſſured him, that he ſhould have 
all the reparation that it was poſſi- 
ble to procure. A few hours after, 
the vizir ſent the imperial mini- 
ſtet a rich preſent of jewels for his 
lady, and a bag, which was found 
to contain the heads of the three 
principal rioters. The Grand Sig- 
nior alſo ſent the chief interpreter 
of the Porte with a rich preſent, 10 
apologize, directly in his own name, 
for the affront. 

The Turkiſh armies being al- 
ways encumbered with women, 
wich immenſe quantities of unac- 
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ceſſary baggage, and great num 
bers of u 25 8 14 are con- 
ſequently unwieldy and flow in 
their motions. "Though the grand 
vizir began his march from Con- 
ſtantinople early in April, yet 
the delays incident to fach incum- 
brances, and the difficulty of re- 
gulating fo vaſt and undiſeiplined 
a multitude, retarded him in ſuch 
a manner, that it was near the 
latter end of the month, before he 
could advance from Adrianople, 
with the grand army, towards the 
Danube. / 

In the mean time prinee Gal- 
litzin, who commanded the Ruſ- 
ſian army on the banks of the 
Nieſter, thought this a proper time 
to attempt ſomething deciſive, be- 
fore the arrival of the great Turkiſſi 
force in that quarter. Having ac- 
cordingly croſſed the Nieſter with his 


whole army, he advanced to Choc- 


zim, where he encampt in ſight of 
a body of 30,000 Turks command- 
= Caraman Pacha, and entrench- 
e _ cannon of the town, 

eprince having made | 
the — iſpoſi- Apr. zo. 
tions, attacked the Turks in their 
intrenchments early in the morning, 
and notwithſtanding an obſtinate 
defence, and a dreadful fire from 
the fortreſs, at length beat them 
out of the trenches. The Turks 
endeavoured to cover their retreat, 
by detaching a large body of ca- 
valry to attack the right wing of the 
Ruſſian army; but they had ſuch 
a warm reception from the artillery, 
that they ſoon retired in great diſ- 
order. General Stoffeln, and prince 
Dolgorucki, were then ordered to 
purſue the fugitives, at the head 
of eight battalions; which they 
did ſo effectually, that they fol- 
lowed them into the ſuburbs of 
Choczim, 
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N an oo 1 was at 
length only ſto y the palliſa- 
. the forttele Soon aker the 
town was ſet on fire, by the red- 
hot balls, and a great number of 
Jews and Chriſtians took refuge in 
the Ruſhan Camp. a 

This account of the affair was 
given after the retreat of the Ruſ- 
ſian army over the Nieſter; and 
as it was the laſt, ſo it was b 
much the moſt intelligible of thoſe 
that had been publiſhed at Peterſ- 
burg. 'The firſt, which had been 
brought expreſs to court by the 
Ruſſian adjutant - general, and 
ſeemed thereby authenticated, was 
filled with the moſt glaring abſur- 
dities. The officer who com- 
manded a battery on the Ruſſian 
right wing, was not only ſaid to 
have defeated the whole Turkiſh 
cavalry by two diſcharges of his 
artillery, but alſo. to have routed 
the entire army ; the janizaries 
and other ſoldiers having 1mme- 
diately run away from their trenches 
and abandoned the camp, for fear 
2 the third of theſe dreadful 

res. 

From this advantage over the 
Turks in their trenches, together 
with the defeat on the ſame day 
by general Proſorowſki, of a con- 
ſiderable detachment that was 
coming to reinforce their army, it 
might have been reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, that Choczim would have 
fallen immediately into the hands 
of the Ruſſians. In the midſt 
however of this rapid tide of ſuc- 
ceſs, which ſeemed already to de- 
termine the fate of the campaign, 
without any reverſe of fortune 
with which we are acquainted, we 
ſee the victorious prince Gallitzin 
repaſs the Neiſter with precipita- 
tion, while he is cloſely and 

Vol. XII. | 


eagerly purſued by the beaten 
enemy into Poland. The circum- 
ſtances that attended this retreat 
were ſo extraordinary, that even 
an attempt was not made to de- 
fend the paſſages of the river, and 
the Turkiſh cavalry over-run the 
neighbouring country, burnt ſome 
fmall towns, and deſtroyed ſome 
Ruſſian magazines. 
The reaſons aſſigned in the Ruſ- 
ſian accounts for retiring from 
Choczim, were, that it was garri- 
ſoned by 18,000 men well provided 
with artillery ; that ſeveral great 
bodies of Turkiſh troops appeared 
in the neighbourhood ; that the 
country was ſo walled, that the 
army 'could not be ſupplied with 
roviſions; and that Prince Gal- 
itzin, not having ſufficient artil- 
lery along with him, ſuſpended 
his intention of beſieging the 


place for the preſent. 


The defire of eſtabliſhing a be- 
lief of ſucceſs was not however 
confined to the Ruſſians, A pomp- 
ous account was publithed in Con- 
ſtantinople, of the gfeat victory 
gained by the Ottoman troops over 
their enemies ; and the Grand Sig- 
nior went publicly to the moſque 
to return thanks to Heaven; where 
the Iman beſtowed on him the 
flattering title of Gazi; or Con- 
queror. | a 

In the mean time, general Ro- 
manzow made an attempt upon 
the important fortreſs of Oczakow, 
which, in the manner, as well as 
the ſucceſs, ſeemed ſimilat to that 
made by prince Gallitzin upo 
Choczim. This town, which d 
the capital of the Budziac Tartary, 
lies on the weſtern ſhore of the great 
river Nieper, or Boriſthefies; whe 
3 8 Black * and 
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lerable port, commands the paſ- 
ſage of that river. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, as well as its central ſitu- 
ation, lying nearly mid-way, be- 
tween the entrance into Crim 
Tartary, by the Iſthmus of Precop 
on the eaſt, and the mouths of the 
Danube on the ſouth-weſt, render 
It a place of the utmoſt importance 
to the Turks; fo that it may be 
properly conſidered as one of the 
principal keys of all the interme- 
diate provinces. It was beſieged 
by count Munich in the year 17 37, 
when a bomb having blown up the 


principal magazine, and ſet the 


. town on fire, the Ruſſians, during 


the confuſion, took it by ſtorm ; in 
which aſſault, the celebrated gene- 
rals, Lowendahl and Keith, were 
wounded, 'They were, however, 
obliged to abandon it the enſuing 
year, after it had coſt them above 
20,000 men; it being found im- 
practicable to ſupport or protect 
a garriſon at ſo great a diſtance, 
in the midſt of deſart countries, 
which cannot be entered by an 
hoſtile army, without its carrying 
every neceſſary along with it, even 
to water, that would be requiſite 
for the victualling of a fleet. 

At this time, a ſmall Turkiſh 
army was encamped under the 
walls, which the Rufüan general 
attacked in its trenches, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire of the town; but 
was repulſed, it was ſaid, with 
very great loſs. This action was 
repreſented at Conſtantinople as an 
important victory, 

While the contending powers 
were attacking each other_in every 
vulnerable part on the fide of Eu- 
rope, the Fartar Aſiatic nations 
in their different intereſts, extended 


— 
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ter of the globe. A bloody 


engagement was fought 


May 9. 


between the Calmucks, and thoſe 
Tartars that inhabit the banks of 
the Kuban, lying between the Black 


and the Caſpian Sgas. This en- 
gagement laſted from two in the 
afternoon, to ſun-ſet; when the 
Calmucks, by the help of ſome 
Ruſſian officers, with a 3 
of dragoons and coſſacks, and two 
pieces of cannon, gained the vie- 
tory, having made a great ſlaugh- 
ter, and aken above 5000 horſes. 
No priſoners were made ay this 
occaſion, as the Calmucks gave 
no quarter. | 

On the other hand, the European 
Tartars penetrated into the Ruſſian 
Ukraine on the fide of Backmuth, 
where they again renewed all thoſe 
devaſtations, of which they had 
before given ſuch fatal ſpecimens 
in the province of New Servia, 
The . expeditions in theſe parts, 
give frequent occaſj6n to remind 
us, of the ſpirit of wars in the 
earlieſt times, the principal actions 
of which conſiſted in either de- 
ſtroying the pans or making 
them captive, and in driving away 
vaſt flocks, and numerous herds of 


Prince Gallitzin had again re- 


covered the Nieſter, and encamped 
on its banks. 
both ſides continually paſſed that 
river, which occaſioned a- preat 
number of bloody ſkirmiſhes, and 
the ruin of the neighbouring 
countries. The Grand Signior, who 
had entered into this war as an 
ally and protector of Poland, now 


Detachments from 


ordered a maniſeſto to be delivered 


to che foreign miniſters, in which 
en! he declared war againit the _ 
the rage of war into another quar- of that country, and threatene 


with 
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with his ſevereſt enmity all thoſe 
Poles who did not- coincide with 
his patriotic views, by aſſiſting the 
Ottoman forces and the Confeder- 
ates, in reſtoring its liberty, and 
in the expulſion of the Ruſſians. 
At the ſame time he promiſed 
ſupport and protection to all thoſe 
who aſſiſted in this deſign. This 
example had been ſet by the Ruſ- 
ſiaus, who long before iſſued a de- 
claration, that a fimple acquieſ- 
cence or neutrality, would not be 
deemed ſufficient cauſes of protec- 
tion or ſafety 5 hut that all poles, 
who did not avowedly declare 
themſelves on their ſide, were to 
be treated as rebels. By theſe in- 
human declarations, the unhappy 
Polanders were reduced to the cruel 
dilemma, of being treated as re- 
bels by one of their officious friends 
and protectors, let them take which 
ſide they would; nor was a quiet 
and humble ſubmiſſion to the pow- 
ers in- being, ſufficient to preſerve 
their lives or properties. | 

In the mean time the grand Tur- 
kiſh army moved very flowly, and 
the vizir had uncommon difficulties 
to encounter. It may be eafily 
conceived how hard it was to _ 
ſerve or eſtabliſh order among ſuch 
ferocious crowds, compoſed of dif- 
ferent nations, who hated. or deſ- 
piſed one another; who were to- 
tally unacquainted with all manner 
of diſcipline, and who never be- 
fore had been in a camp, nor had 
ſeen any kind of ſervice. The of - 
ficers were as incapable of agreeing 
among themſelves, as they were 
of obeying their ſuperiors; and the 
ſeveral corps which they com- 
manded having eſpouſed their quar- 
rels, have been upon the point of 
deciding them by arms. The ja- 


nizaries, who always uſed to ſet the 


[19 
example of order and diſcipline to 
the other troops, were now almoſt 
as licentious as any of the reſt. 
The peltilence alſo raged in the 
camp, which added to the difficul- 
ties that the general had to en- 
counter, 

As far as we can judge by his 
conduct, and from ſuch accounts 
as have appeared, the grand vizir 
{ſeemed well qualified for the ar- 
duous taſk to which he was ap- 
pointed, Senſible of his own de- 
fects, he endeavoured to ſupply by 
his natural caution, prudence, and 
ſagacity, the want of military 
knowledge and experience. He cau- 
tiouſly abitained from bringing an 
overgrown and tumultuous crowd 
to a general action, but endea- 
voured by degrees to habituate them 
to diſcipline, and to the regularity 
and order of a camp. In the mean 
time he made effectual uſe of the 
ſuperiority of his cavalry ; the 
forces on the frontiers were conti - 
nually ſupplied by ſtrong detach- 
ments, who had an opportunity of 
trying their courage and acquiring 
experience, without a defeat being 
attended with any dangerous con- 
ſequence. | 

'Theſe ſeem to have been the out- 
lines of this general's conduct, and 
the principles upon which he con- 
tinned ſo — a time encamped at 
Iſackee, upon the banks of the 
Danube. In the mean time prince 
Gallitzin made preparations for 
paſſing the Nieſter, and for again 
attempting the fortreſs of Choczim. 
To this purpoſe he left et 
Rennecamp with a conſiderable 


body of troops in his camp, to 
divert the attention of the enem 

on the oppoſite fide. This mä, 
nœuvre had the deſired effect, while 
the prince at the head of the greater 


(C 2] 


Part 


201 


art of the troops, having marched 
wer down the river, croſſed it 
without difficulty, and paſſing thro? 
July 1 the foreſt of Bukowina, 

Y *3* appeared ſuddenly at the 
back of a conſiderable Turkiſh 
army, which was encamped under 
the command of a ſeraſkier, in the 
neighbourhood of Choczim. 

The Ruſſians began the battle a- 
bout fix o'clock in the morning, 
under the advantage of a prod1- 
gious cannonade, which was conti- 
nued during the greateſt part of 
the action. The attack was made 
and ſupported with great fury, and 
the defence, notwithſtanding the 
ſurprize, ſeems to have been equall 
obitinate, for it was one o'cloc 
before the Turks were beat out of 
their camp. At that time they di- 
vided into three bodies, the largeſt 
of which retired with great preci- 
pitation towards Kalus, another 
entered. into the town, and the 
third took poſſeſſion of the old en- 
trenchments under the walls. 

This was the moſt conſiderable, 
as well as the beſt ſought action, 
that had yet happened between the 
hoſtile powers. No account has 
been publiſhed of the loſs ſuſtained 
'on either fide, but by the length 
of time that the engagement laſted, 
and the obftinacy with which it 
was fought, it muſt have been very 
conſiderable. The great advan- 
rage which the Ruſſians had in this 
and every other engagement, de- 
pended upon the vaſt ſuperiority 
of their infantry. The ſteady and 
continual fire kept up by this body, 
- was intolerable to the Turks; who, 
ſuperſtitiouſly wedded to old cuſ- 
toms and opinions, could never be 
brought to make uſe of the bayo- 
net; but placing their whole con- 
- kdence in the ſabre, with which 
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they firſt acquired conqueſt and re- 
nown, regard even the muſket with 
indifference. Fa 

The Ruſſians immediately in- 
veſted Choczim, and erected ſeve- 
ral batteries from which they threw 
bombs and red hot balls into the 
town. 'They were not however a- 
ble to beſiege it in form. The gar- 
riſon conſiſted of 143,000 men, who 
made frequent ſallies upon them; 
and great bodies of horſe from the 
grand vrzir's camp, who was now 
conſiderably advanced on this fide 
of the Danube, kept them in con- 
tinual awe, and action. 

The Turkiſh army, divided in 
three great bodies, approached 
every day nearer to the Ruſſians 
in proportion to which the attacks 
upon their parties, and the alarms 
to their camp, became more fre- 
quent and ſerious, and their ſitua- 
tion grew more critical. In the 
mean time the garriſon of Choc- 
zim was greatly diſtreſſed for pro- 
viſions and forage, -and general 
Stoffeln. who conducted the ſiege, 
endeavoured to cut off their water, 
by planting batteries on the banks 
of the Nieſter, in which he ſo far 
ſucceeded, that it is faid they had 
but two wells left in their poſlef- 
fion. General Romanzow alſo ad- 
vanced with his army from the fide 
of the Ukraine, to cover or ſup- 
port prince Galitzin. 

A grand detachment of Turkiſh 
horſe, and a great body of Tartars, 
were hereupon ſent by the vizir to 
throw a large convoy of proviſions 
into the town. Theſe 


troops having approach- Aug. 2d. 

ed the Ruſſian camp, 

the advanced guards on both ſides 

began to engage about noon. At 

two o'clock the Turkiſh army ex- 

tended its lines, as-if it intended 
to 
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to ſurround the Ruſſian camp, and 
to attack it in all parts at once, 
In the mean time the garriſon of 
Choczim made a furious ſally, and 
the engagement became very warm. 
Though the Ruſſian troops behaved 
with the greateſt bravery, and their 
cavalry repulſed the enemy ſeveral 
times, yet the attacks. were made 
with ſuch vigour, and carried on 
in ſo many different places at once, 
that the Turks at length penetrated 
to the redoubts in the left wing of 
the Ruſſian camp. The affair be- 

an to grow ſerious ; but the Ruſ- 
Fan artillery and bombs turned the 
fortune of the day, and made ſuch 
a dreadful havock among the ene- 
my, that they were obliged to re- 
tire. And at length, about eight 


o'clock in the "—_ the Turks 
| 


and Tartars finding all their efforts 
fruitleſs, fled with great precipita- 
tion, and were 2 to a conſi- 
derable diſtance by the Ruſſian light 
troops. 

This is the Ruffian account of 
this action, and we have met with 
no other. In genefal it is more 
moderate, and fomewhat more in- 
telligible, than any other that 
came from the ſame quarter during 
the campaign. But when the ſame 
writer tells us afterwards, that a 
battle between two large armies, 
which laſted for eight hours, and 
was fought with the greateſt fury, 
(the ſucceſs of which by his own 
account was for, a long time very 
doubtful) coſt the Ruſſians no more 
than a few huſſars killed and 
wounded, it is not eaſy to reſtrain 
ſome degree of contempt and in- 
dignation, at ſo improbable an ac- 
count. 

The cannonade and bombard- 
ment of Choczim ſtill continued; 
but an account being received, 
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that the van of the grand Turkiſh 
army, under the command of the 
ſeraſkier of Romelia and Mehe- 
met Pacha, were marching to its 
relief, pe Proſorowſki was ſent 
at the head of a confider- ble part 
of the Ruſſian army. to oppoſe 
them. A bloody battle, of which 
we have had no particulars, was 
fought upon this occafion, in which 
that body of the Ruſſians was to- 
tally defeated. | 

The Turkiſh army, which now 
amounted to 70,000 men, animated 
by this advantege, marched directly 
to Choczim, and braved prince 
Gallitzin in his trenches, who be- 
ing afraid of another engagement, 
broke up his camp that night, and 
retired to a ſtrong one he had for- 
merly poſſeſſed in the foreſt of 
Buckowina. Thus was the fiege 
of Choczim raiſed a ſecond time. 
Prince Gallitzin continued ſome 
days in this camp to gather up the 
ſhattered remains of Proforowſki's 
army, which were continually over- 
laid and opprefſed by the Turkiſh 
cavalry, who covered the whole 
country. a 

The prince havin 
Wt this — 5 00 
poſe, repaſſed the Nieſter; his ex- 
peditions over that river having 
hitherto proved very unfortunate. 
It was computed that the ſiege of 
Choczim, and. the actions conſe- 
quent to it, coſt the Ruſſians above 
twenty thouſand men. The enemy 
purſued them very cloſely in their 
retreat, and attacked their "rear 
with great fury at the paſſage of 
the Nieſter, where, it was faid, 
that they broke the Ruſſian Bridges, 
ſunk a great number of their boats, 
and killed and drowned above 
three thouſand men, beſides taking 
thirty pieces of cannon, 8 

n 
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On the other hand, the Ruſſians 
ſay, that the retreat from Choczim 
was made in great order, and with- 
out any loſs. Itis however certain, 
- that the Ruſſian army was in a very 
bad condition at the time of its re- 
paſſing the Nieſter, and flood in 
great need of reinforcements and 
ſupplics of every kind ; and that 
the Turks not only attacked them 
on their croſſing the river, but 


that, it is ſaid, they were now 
grown ſo confident, and were ſo 
emboldened by ſucceſs, that large 
bodies of their cavalry ſwam over 
the river, in fight of the Ruſſian 
bridges, and attacked them on the 
other ſide; and that they conti- 
nued to purſue and to harraſs them 
upon every occaſion in their re- 
treat, 


£ 


CHAP. III. 


Prudent conduct of the late grand wizir, procures his diſgrace ; Motdowant 
Ali Pacha, is appointed his * 8 
e Nieſter. 


in their raſh attempts to croſs 1 


Great 25 Suſtained by the Turks 
urkiſh army break up their 


camp, abandon Choczim, and retire tumultuouſly to the Danube. Ruſſians 


overrun the provinces of Moldavia and Walachia ; Greek inhabitants of 
thoſe provinces acknowledge the empreſs of Ruſſia as their ſovereign, and 
tale caths of fidelity to her. Unſucce/5sful attempt on the citadel of Brailow. 
Count Panin fails in his deſign upon the city of Bender. Diſpoſition of the 


Ruſſian troops for the winter. 
for carrying on the war. 


W E have already taken notice 
of the prudence and cau- 
tion which apparently directed the 
meaſures purſued by the late grand 
vizir in the proſecution of the war. 
The good effects of this conduct 
became every day more conſpi- 
cuous, and : & time ſeemed now 
to approach when he was to reap 
all tne fruits of it, The Ruſſians 
were harraſſed and waſted by a 
continued ſucceſſion of. ſmall and 
bloody engagements, fought with 
yarious ſucceſs, incapable by their 
nature of producing any deciſive 
effect, but fatal to them by the 
loſs of an infinite number of men. 
'The conſequences that attended 
the unfortunate ſiege of Choczim, 
ſeemed finally to determine the fate 
of the campaign, and at the ſame 
EPs 19 illuitrate and nearly com- 


Preparations made by the Grand Signior 


leat the vizir's ſyſtem. The grand 
Turkiſh force was ſtill whole and 
intire, and ſeemed now only enter» 
ing into action ia its full ſtrength 
and vigour, while the Ruſſian ar- 
my bore all the marks of a ruinous 
campaign, and was obliged to re- 
paſs the Nieſter with loſs and diſ- 
grace. 

A perſeverance in theſe mea- 
ſures would probably have proved 
fatal to the Ruſſians. Such mea- 
ſures were however but ill adapted 
to the temper of the licentious ar- 
my which the vizir commanded, 
and to the weakneſs of the coun- 
cils that prevailed in the ſeragho, 
The janizaries and other ſoldiers, 
unuſed to fatigue, and impatient 
of the hardſhips of a military life, 
upbraided their general with cow- 
ardice, and cried loudly to be 0 

again 
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againſt the enemy, eagerly wiſhing 
for a general engagement, as the 
only meaſure that could releaſe 
them from labours which they ab- 
horred, and from a reſtraint and 
diſcipline which they could not 
endure. While the camp was thus 
in a continual ſtate of mutiny and 
diſorder, numberleſs complaints 
were tranſmitted to Conſtantino- 
ple, where the outcry againſt the 
grand vizir grew as loud as in the 
camp, and the intemperate vio- 
lence of a licentious ſoldiery, be- 
came the meaſure of conduct to be 
obſerved by an ignorant and un- 


ſteady court. 
As The grand vizir ac- 
uge 12. cordingly became a ſa- 
crifice, and Moldovani Ali Pacha, 
a man of a fierce and violent cou- 
rage, and who ſeemed to think 
that no other qualifications were 
requiſite to a genersl, was appoint- 
ed his ſucceſſor, Several other 
changes took place in the camp at 


the ſame time. The prince of Mol-- 


davia was depoſed and ſent to Con- 
ſtantinople, and the principal dra- 
goman, or chief interpreter of the 
porte, (an office of great truſt, and 
always beſtowed on a Chriſtian) 
was degraded, 

A few days before theſe changes 
took place, an event happened in 
the camp, which as it ſtrongly 
marked the cruel ferocity of man- 
ners that ſtill prevails among the 
Turks, was alſo productive of two 
noble intances, of the moſt he- 
roic valuur and inviolable attach- 
ment. Caraman Pacha, who we 
have before mentioned, and who 
had alſo a command in one of the 
late actions near Choczim, having 
gone to meet the vizir on his march, 
that general, as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
few into a moſt violent paſſion, 


[23 
and immediately ordered his head 
to be cut off. The unfortunate 
baſhaw endeavoured to retire, and, 
at the ſame time drawing his ſword, 
defended himſelf bravely, but be- 
ing ſoon ſurrounded and overborn 
by numbers, was cut to pieces. In 
the mean time his ſelictar, or ſword- 
bearer, fired with rage and indig- 
nation at the ſituation of his maſ- 
ter, ſuddenly drew out a piſtol, 
with which he attempied to ſhoot 
the vizir. It happened fortunately 
for the vizir, that a faithful do- 
meſtic having ſeen the motion of 
the ſelictar's arm, ſtepped ſuddenly 
between his maſter and the ſhot, 
which he received in his own body, 
and fell dead at his feet. The ſe- 
lictar was ſoon cut to pieces, and 
the heads of the baſha, and of his 
friend, were expoſed together to 
public view. It does not appear, 
what real or ſuppoſed crime ex- 
cited the rage of the vizir. Ca- 
raman Pacha ſeems to have been a 
brave officer; and it is faid, that 
of 2000 Albanians which he com- 
manded in the late action, he 
brought but an hundred out of the 
field; a circumſtance which ſeems 
to indicate his deſerving a better 
fate. | 

No well-founded opinion can 
be formed, from the accounts that 
have been publiſhed, of the ſitua- 
tion or lifoofition of the Ruſſian 
army, for ſome time after its re- 
paſſirg the Nieſter, We are as 
inuch in the dark as to the mo- 
tions of. the Turkiſh army, for 
ſome time after the new vizir had 
taken the command. All we know - 
with any degree of certainty is, 
that the'Turkiſh detachments which 
purſued the Ruſſians into Poland, 
were bravely withſtood by the lat- 
ter, and after being repulſed and 
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defeated upon ſeveral occaſions, 
were finally obliged to repaſs the 
Nieſter. During theſe anden, 

eneral Romanzow committed great 

evaſtations upon the Turks in the 
borders of Bender and Oczakow, 
where he plundered and burat ſe- 
veral towns and villages, defeated 
a Turkiſh detachment, and car- 
ried off a great booty of cattle. 
The Tartars alſo committed great 
ravages in Poland, where they al- 
moſt totally defixoyed the palatinate 
of Bracklaw, beſides doing much 
miſchief in other places, 

It appears probable, though we 
have no detail of the particulars, 
that prince Gallitzin ales great di- 
ligence in reinforcing his army, 
as well by drawing ſtrong detach- 
ments from that under the com- 
mand of general Remanzow, who 
had no enemy to engage his atten- 
tion, as by calling in thoſe that 
were in the n arts of 
Poland. We accordingly find that 
in the beginning of September, 
the Ruſſian army was again poſted 
on the banks of the Nieſtes, and 
 effeQtually defended the paſſage of 
that river againſt the Turks, whoſe 
whole army under the command 
of the new vizir was arrived on 
the oppoſite ſhore. | 

In this ſituation, 8000 Turks, 
conſiſting intirely of janizaries and 
ſpahis, the names that diſtinguiſh 
the two celebrated corps, of their 
braveſt and beſt diſciplined foot 
and horſe, paſſed the 
river in the night, and 
at the break of day attacked a 
body of Ruſſians who wer: en- 
camped on this ſide. Prince Rep- 
nin, who was poſted in the neigh- 
bourhood, marched immediately 
to the relief of this corps, and at- 
tacked the Turks at the head of 
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four A. with fixed bayq- 
nets. The engagement was fu: 
rious and bloody, and the Turks 
were droye back and purſued to 
the river, which they attempted ta 
repaſs, in the greateſt diſorder and 
confuſion ; having in this ill-judged 
attempt, above 4000 of their num- 
ber either killed or drowned. 

This fatal inftance of the dan- 
ger of ſending detachments acroſs 
a great river, in the face of a pow- 
erfu] encmy, without communica- 
tion, or a poſſibility of ſupport, 
might have been a ſalutary inſtrue- 
tion to any general who was capa- 
ble of benefiting by experience, 
This was not the caſe of the vizir, 
whoſe raſhneſs and obſtinacy, made 
him equally incapable of acquir- 
ing knowledge, or receiving in- 
ſtruction. e knew that extreme 
caution was the only charge that 
could be brought againſt his pre- 
deceſſor; the direct contrary was 
therefore to be the rule of his con- 
duct. Upon this principle he w 
determined to fight, and woul 
wait neither for time nor the oc: 
caſion; but, blinded by his own 
impetuoſity, would force every 
thing to ſubmit to it. 

The vizir accordingly having 
laid three bridges over the Nieſter, 
the Turkiſh army, without any 
pretence of ſtratagem or decep- 
tion, began to paſs the river in the 
face of the enemy. Prince Gal- 
litzin having perceived this mo- 
tion early in the morn- Gs. 
ing, immediately at- 4 
tacked thoſe troops that had croſ- 
ſed the river in the night, who 
conſequently could neither chuſe 
their ground, nor have time ta 
extend or ſorm themſelves pro- 
perly where they were. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe extreme diſadvan- 
4 tages, 
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tages, the engagement was very ſe- 
vere, and continued from ſeven in 
the morning till noon, The Ruſ- 
fian accounts, which are the only 
ones we have of this action, con- 
feſs that the Turks fought with 
great and unuſual obſtinacy. They 
were however at length totally de- 
ſeated, and obliged to repaſs the 
river with great loſs, and in the 
utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 

It was computed thatabout 60,000 
Turks croſſed the river, before, and 
during the time of the engage- 
ment. Prince Gallitzin charged 
at the head of five columns of 1n- 
fantry, with fixed bayonets, who 
deſtroyed the flower of the Turkiſh 
cavalry. It is ſaid, that the loſs of 
the Turks in this battle, amounted 
to 7000 men that were killed upon 
the ſpot, beſides the wounded and 

riſoners, and a great number that 
were drowned, Several pieces of 
cannon were taken by the Ruſſians, 
and a conſiderable number of horſe 
tails, and other trophies of victory. 

This dreadful carnage, the ſig- 
pal and immediate puniſhment of 
folly and raſhneſs, would have 
ſtruck any mind, that was not ſo 
totally perverſe and incorrigible as 
that #1 the vizir's, It ſeems un- 
accountable, that the ſoldiers who 
were ſo turbulent and ungovern- 
able under the late vizir, ſhould 
now bear the continual deſtruction 
that attended this extrayagant con- 
duct, without flying into any act 
of violence or extremity. It per- 
haps ſerves to ſhew, that there is 
nothing that an army will not at- 
tempt or endure, for a general 
who keeps the ſoldiers warm in 
continual action, if at the ſame 
time he directs his conduct in ſuch 
a manner, as to leave room for 
hope to operate in his favopr. 


25 
The vizir, immediately after this 


action, n to prepare for ano- 
ther operation of the ſame nature. 
He now laid but one bridge over 
the river, which he had the pre- 
caution to cover with large batte- 
ries of cannon, and prepared to 
paſs the whole army over. All 
theſe attempts were made in one, 
particular part of the river, in the 
neighbourhood, and nearly within 
fight of Choczim ; and the per- 
ſeverance in this inſtance was fo 
obſtinate, that it ſeemed as if it 
would not have anſwered the views 
of the general, to have effected a 
paſſage either higher up or lower 
down, 

Eight thouſand janizaries and 
four thouſand regular cavalry, the 
* of jag _ Ottoman army, 

ad already paſſed over 
with a bars train of ar. Sept. 17+ 
tillery, and the reſt of the army 
was in motion to follow, when a 
ſudden and extraordinary ſwell of 
the waters of the Nieſter, carried 
away and totally deftroyed the 
bridge. Thus were twelve thou- 
ſand brave men hemmed in, be- 
tween a great and implacable hoſ- 
tile army on one fide, and an im- 
paſſable river on the other, with- 
out time to fortify or entrench 
themſelves, or without the poſſi- 
bility of à ſingle hope to ariſe 
from their courage. | . 

The Ruſſiaus loſt no time in 
making uſe of ſo extraordinary an 
advantage. An engagement trul 
deſperate enſued, in which the a. 
ſailants fought with all the bold- 
neſs of aſſured ſucceſs, and the de- 
fendants like men who only wanted 
to ſell their lives as dear as poſ- 
ſible, The ſeverity of the Turkiſh 
manners, which has not admitted 
of the ciyilized and humane car- 

tels, 
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tels, eſtabliſhed among the Euro- 


peans in their wars, together with 
the pride and diſdain of the jani- 
zaries, prevented a capitulation 
from being deſired, or any propo- 
ſal made to lay down their arms. 
The ſlaughter was accordingly pro- 
digious, We have no account what 
number of priſoners were made; 
but as they were only taken ſingly, 
and in the heat of action, they 
could not be very numerous; pro- 
bably they were moſtly officers. 
Not only the field of battle, but 
the river, over which ſome few 
hundreds of Turks made their 
eſcape by ſwimming, was for ſeve- 
ral miles covered with dead bodies. 
The Ruſſians took 64 pieces of 
cannon, and above 150 colours and 
horſe tails. 

The agitation of mind and diſ- 
treſs, which the Ottoman ſoldiers 
muſt ſuffer, who were the unhappy 
ſpectators on the oppoſite ſhore, of 
the cruel ſlaughter of their friends, 
may poſſibly be conceived, but 
cannot be deſcribed. Perhaps to 
a feeling mind, the momentary 
agony was more poignant to the 
looker on, than to him who was 
the immediate ſufferer. While the 
conteſt continued, the whole army 
was buried in a profound filence ; 
but when the ſlaughter was finiſhed, 
and all hopes and fears were now 
at an end, they expreſſed their 
rage and grief, by the loudeſt cries 
and lamentations, and the bittereſt 
curſes and imprecations upon the 
vizir. Under this impuiſe of grief 
and fury, they immediately broke 
up the camp, and calting off all 
obedience to a command which 
hey deſpiſed and deteſted, aban- 
doned the ſtrong fortreſs of Choc- 
zim, with all its ſtores and a nu- 
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merous artillery, and retired tu- 
multuouſly towards the Danube. 
The following extraordinary in- 
ſtance 1s ſaid to have been given 
upon this occaſion, of the uncon- 
querable ſtrength and violence of 
thoſe paſſions, which in certain 
ſituations take poſſeſſion of the 
whole human mind ; and 1s a more 
apt illuſtration of the temper that 
prevailed in the Turkiſh army at 
the time, than any deſcription of 
it that could be attempted. A 
thouſand Turks, under the in- 
fluence of a blind rage and fury, 
after the action was intirely over, 
croſſed the river upon rafts in the 
face of the conquering Ruſſians, 
and there became voluntary ſacri- 
tices, in this unavailing effort to 
revenge the loſs of their friends. 
Thus was the fortune of the war 
totally changed, and the grand 
Turkiſh army intirely ruined in 
the ſpace of one ſhort month, by 
the folly and temerity of a ſingle 
man. And thus the Ruſſians have 
finiſhed a doubtful, if not a loſing 
campaign, with great advantage 
and glory, and have ſtruck a pa- 
nic through the whole Turkiſh 
empire. Caſt down by repeated 
misfortunes and diſgraces, the 
haughty Ottomans ſeem to have 
loſt all ſpirit and reſolution; and 
in the engagements that have ſince 
happened, their numbers have only 
added to their loſs and diſgrace, 
It was. computed that they loſt 
28,000 of the beſt and braveſt of 
their troops, within little more 
than a fortnight ; and that 40,000 
mere abandoned the army, and 
totally deſerted, in the tumultuous 
retreat to the Danube. As it may 
be conſidered the greateſt misfor- 


tune that could befal the grand 
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vizir, to ſurvive the fatal effects of 
his miſconduR ; it is no leſs ſur- 
prizing that he did not fall a victim 
to the fury and violence of the ſol- 
diers. His fortune was however 
not only ſuperior to this danger in 
the. camp, but alſo to that of the 
bow-ſtring at home; a puniſhment 
which has ſo often, in this country, 
been the fate even of great ability 
and bravery, when attended by ill 
ſucceſs. 

Two hundred Ruſſian grenadiers 
having croſſed the river on a float, 
were ſurprized to find themſelves 
maſters of the important fortreſs 
of Choczim, which had been ſo 
long the bone of contention, and 
the ſcene of ſo many conſiderable 
actions. A few Turkiſh women 
and children were the miſerable 
guards they found in a ſtrong town, 
with great magazines and two 
hundred pieces of cannon. The 
revolt in the army was ſo general, 
and the deſpair and diſorder ſo 
great, that they did not even ſet 
the town on fire, or attempt to 
deſtroy any thing. 

Prince Gallitzin placed a garri- 
ſon of four regiments in the for- 
treſs, under the command of col. 
Weiſman, and diſpatched the ge- 
nerals Elmpt and Proſorowſki, at 
the head of large detachments, in 
purſuit of the enemy. He then 
religned the command of the army 
to general count Romanzow, and 
returned covered with laurels to 
Peterſburg. Count Panin at che 
ſame time took the command of 
the army lately commanded by 
general Romanzow. 

In the mean time the Ruſſians 
over-run the great province of 
Moldavia, and general Elmpt en- 
tered and took poſſeſſion of the 
capital city of Jaſſy, (fituated on 


[27 
the river Pruth, about an hundred 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Choczim) 


without oppoſition. As the Greek 


natives of this province, had always 
ſecretly favoured the Ruſſians, they 
now took this opportunity of their 
ſucceſs, and the abſence of the 
Turks, to declare themſelves open- 
ly. The principal inhabitants ac- 
cordingly aſſembled at the capital, 
where the general received their 
homage in the name of the em- 
preſs, and the oaths of fidelity 
which they voluntarily tendered to 
her. He then took the neceſſary 
meaſures for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and for the interior go- 
vernment of the province. 

In the mean time, as the Turkiſh 
army was retired to the other fide 
of the Danube, the Ruſſians car- 
ried on their incurſions to the bor- 
ders of that river, and over-run 
the greateſt part of the province 
of Walachia, Prince Proforowſkj 
having taken Buchareſt the capi- 
tal, and made Gregorio Giko the 
prince of that country, with all his 
family and court, priſoners. 'The 
Greek inhabitants alſo ſubmitted, 
wherever the Ruſſians appeared, 
with the ſame facility that thoſe of 
Moldavia had done. e 

As ſoon as order could be in 
any degree reſtored in the Otto- 
man camp, attempts were made to 
retard the operations of the Ruſ- 
ſians in Moldavia and Walachia, 
by ſending conſiderable detach- 
ments of Turks over the Danube 
to oppoſe their progreſs. In theſe 
attempts they have been very un- 
ſucceſsful, having been generally 
worſted with great loſs, and by 
very inferior numbers. In conſe. 
quence of one of theſe engage- 
ments, the Ruſſians made them. 
ſelves maſters of Galaes, an im- 


portant 
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portant poſt in Moldavia, ſituated 
on the river Pruth near its con- 
fluence with the Danube. They 
however met with loſs upon ſome 
other occafions, particularly in an 
unſucceſsful attempt upon the 
ſtrong citadel of Brailow, deſerved- 
ly eſteemed as the key of the prin- 


cipality of Walachia, and one of 


the moſt important paſſes on the 
Danube. 

On the ſide of the Ukraine and 
Tartary, count Panin has failed in 
his attempt upon Bender : he has 
however ſucceſsfully ravaged the 
neighbouring countries of Budziac, 
an the LittleTartary, from whence 
his parties drove a prodigious prey 
of cattle. On the other hand, the 
calga or brother to the khan of 
the Tartars, has made a ſucceſsful 
irruption into the Ruſſian territo- 
ries on the left of the Boriſthenes, 
from whence he is ſaid to have 
carried above ten thouſand un- 
happy people into captivity. Such 
is the cruel aſpect of war among 
theſe fierce nations. | 

General Romanzow has fixed his 
head quarters at Laticzew in Po- 
dolia, and has cantoned the bulk 
of his army along the banks of the 
Nieſter. In this ſituation he keeps 
the confederates in awe, and 1s 
near enough to ſupport the gene- 
rals Proforowſki and Elmpt, in the 
ſuperiority which they have ac- 
quired in Moldavia and Walachia: 
a pofition abſolutely neceſſary, as 
the Turks will undoubtedly make 
the moſt vigorous efforts, as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon will admit, for the re- 
covery of thoſe fine provinces. 
Count Panin's army is ſtationed on 
the borders of the Ukraine, in ſuch 
a ſituation as moſt effectually to 
cover that and the adjoining Ruſ- 


fian provinces, from the incurſions 
of the Tartars. 

It may however ſeem ftrange, 
that general Romanzow did not 
advance with the bulk of his army 
into the newly acquired provinces, 
or even puſh on to the banks of 
the Danube, and endeavour to be- 
come maſter of the principal poſts 
upon that river, while the terror 
and diſorder of the Turks operated 
in its higheſt degree. It is little 
to be doubted that this meaſure 
was thought of, and it is as pro- 
bable that there were ſtrong. rea- 
ſons againſt the adopting of it. It 
might have been objected, that 
Poland would by this means have 
been in a great meaſure abandoned 
to the licentioufneſs of the confe- 
derates and the fury of the Tar- 
tars. That the ſafety of the grand 
army would be endangered, at ſuch 
a diſtance from 1ts poſts and ma- 
gazines, and with ſuch enemies as 
the Tartars, beſides the numerous 
garriſons of Bender and Oczacow, 


in its rear; and that the army 


commanded by count Panin, which 
had an extenſive and difficult fron- 
tier to defend, would thereby he 
entirely expoſed, It 1s alfo. to be 
imagined, that notwithſtanding the 
natural fertility of theſe provinces, 
the miſerable havock that was made 
in them both by friends and ene- 
mies for a full year, muſt make 


them utterly incapable of pro- 


viding ſubſiſtence for a conſiderable 


Ar N . 
o ſatisfatory account has been 
ubliſhed of the progreſs of the 
Ruſſians on the fide of Georgia. 
The famous count Tottleben, ſo 
remarkable for his diſgrace in the 
laſt war, having in conſequence of 
a moſt ſuppliant petition, been te- 
| ceived 
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ceived into the empreſs's favour, 
has been employed upon this 3 * 
dition. As this general had be- 
fore ſerved in the countries ad- 
joining to the Caſpian, he ſeems 


to have been well qualified for this 


ſervice, and it is faid that he has 


been joined by prince Heraclius, 


and that they have committed ſe- 
veral hoſtilities on the ſide of Ar- 
menia. It does not however ap- 
ear, that their operations have 
kicherte been productive of any 
very extraordinary effects. 

The misfortunes of the laſt cam- 
paign, do not ſeem to have ſunk 
the Grand Sipnior's ſpirit. The 
preparations for war both by ſea 
and land are carried. on with un- 
remitted ardor; and it is ſaid that 
he refuſes to liſten to any terms of 
accommodation, that are at all de- 
grading, or inconſiſtent with his 
dignity. In this ſpirit he has re- 
ceived judicial informations in the 
divan, from the civil officers of 
Moldavia and Walachia, of the fa- 
cility with which the Greek inha- 
bitants of thoſe provinces ſubmit- 
ted to the Ruſſian government, and 
has thereupon declared them re- 
bels, and according to the cruel 
mode of the eaſtern nations, or- 
dered man, weman and child to 


[29 
be extirpated. It is alſo ſaid, that 
he has ſignified to the republic of 
Venice, in a high and haughty 
tone, that their obſerving a W 
neutrality, would not in the pre» 
ſent ſtate of affairs be deemed ſuffi- 
cient; but that they muſt avo-w 
themſelves, either as friends or 
enemies. | | 

The unfortunate Moldovani Ali 
Pacha has been degraded and ba- 
niſhed to one of the Greek iſlands, 
and Halil Bey, of whom we have 
no prior account, is appointed 
grand vizir in his room. It is ſaid 
that the ſultan intends to command 
the army in perſon, and that the 
Turks, diſpirited by their ill 
ſucceſs, and their fears worked 
upon by ſome ancient prophecies, 
are very unwilling to ſerve, and 
form diſmal apprehenſions of the 
event of the war. It is not to be 
wondered at, that the imaginations 
of a people, ſo exceſſively credulous 
and ſuperſtitious as the Turks, 
ſhould in ſuch circumſtances be 
eaſily worked upon. The weak- 
neſs of the government, the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, and the 
want of able and experienced offi- 
cers, are however the real pro- 
gnoſties that forbode danger to their 
empire. 


CHAP. 
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New confrderacies formed in Poland upon the x ee of the Ruſſian troops 


to the frontiers. Spirited manifeſto by the ne 


Lithuania, Great num 


ility of the grand dutchy of 


of engagements between the Ruſſians and con- 


federates ; dreadful exceſſes committed on both fides. King of Poland 
ſends miniſters to the 3 of the treaties of Carlowits and Olivia. 


Harmony at preſent ſub 


Ming between the great powers of the empire. Em- 
peror i journey to Italy; makes a conſiderable lay at Milan 


3 on his return 


| reforms many abuſes in the government of that dutchy ; wifits the king of 
ruſſia at Neiſs. Aix la Chapelle taken and quitted by the elector Pala- 


tines forces. 
dutcheſs Maria Antonia. 


A the Ruſſians were obliged to 
withdraw their principal force 
ſrom the interior parts of Poland, 
to oppoſe the deſigns of the Turks 
and Tartars upon the frontiers, ſo 
the ruined and almoſt expiring 
confederacies began, imately 
upon their departure, to revive 


and ſhew new ſigns of vigour in 


every part of the kingdom. A- 
mong the earlieſt and moſt active 
upon this occaſion, were the nobi- 
lity of the grand dutchy of Li- 
thuania, who had ſo lately been 
obliged to ſubmit to whatever terms 
the Ruſſians were pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe. The opportunity of their 
abſence was now eagerly 
embraced for the hold- 
ing of a general meet- 
ing, where a new confederacy was 
formed, 
appointed their grand marſhal, 
At the ſame time they publiſhed a 
Rrong and ſpirited manifeſto, in 
which, after charging the Ruſſians 
with numberleſs infractions of the 
laws of nature and nations, they 
declare whith great energy, © That 
as they are attacked in their ho- 
nour, abridged of their liberty, 
ruined in their fortunes, and driven 


and Mr. Sickanowicko 


Marriage concluded upon between the dauphin and the arch- 


from their houſes ; and that having 
no other reſource than deſpair or 
a glorious death, they are deter- 
mined to ſpill the laſt drop of their 
blood, in defence of their civil and 

religious liberties.” | 
It probably would not be ſpeak. 
ing correctly, to ſay that this ex- 
ample was followed; the impulſe 
was general, and the effect ſeemed 
equal in every part, as ſoon as the 
reltraint was taken off. New con- 
federacies were accordingly every 
where formed, and the country af- 
forded, during the whole year, a 
continued ſcene of anarchy, blood- 
ſhed, and miſery. It is however 
probable that all theſe evils were 
increaſed, by a cruel and ill-judged 
manifeſto publiſhed early in the 
ſpring by prince Gallitzin, in which 
it is declared, that temporizing, or 
a ſeeming neutrality, ſhall afford 
no protection; that the Poles muſt 
avow their principles and inten- 
tions, and that Ruſſia was deter- 
mined that country ſhould con- 
tain only friends or declared ene- 
mies. This unjuſt, if not impo- 
litic declaration, muſt have urged 
many of the grandees, who in- 
tended to enjoy the quiet and oy 
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of a neutrality, into violent and 
precipitate meaſures which they 
would otherwiſe have avoided. 

The Ruſſian detachments that 
were ſtill in the kingdom, or that 
occaſionally arrived in it, though 
greatly — in numbers to the 
whole confederates, were even in 
that reſpect often ſuperior to thoſe 

arties which they engaged and 
deſtroyed ſingly. In all other mat- 
ters, as arms, diſcipline, obedi- 
ence to command, and mutual con- 
cert, they had infinite advantages 
over them. The ſucceſs was ſuch 
as might be expected. The loſs 
of the confedenates was generally 

reat and deſtructive, in the num- 
berleſs engagements that enſued. 
Their obſtinacy, their numbers, and 
the extenſiveneſs of the country, 
enabled them however to preſerve 
a ſuperiority in ſeveral provinces, 
and the Ruſſians no ſooner marched 
to the reduction of one, than that 
which they had quitted, was again 
in its former ſtate of diſorder. 

It may well be wh po that the 
race of nobles, though very nume- 
rous in this country, muſt be near- 
ly exhauſted in ſome of its pro- 
vinces. In a fingle action which 
was fought in the month of April, 
ſorty-four gentlemen of the prin- 
cipal families in that kingdom loft 
their lives ; and thirteen engage- 
ments of the ſame nature, which 
are called battles in the accounts 
publiſhed, happened in the courſe 
of that month only. | 

We have formerly ſhewn that 
the oppoſition to the Ruſſians, and 
the diſlike of their meaſures, was 
not confined to a few turbulent or 
intereſted leaders and their adhe- 
rents, or even to any particular 
order of men, but was the general 


ſenſe of the people. Numberleſs 


inſtanges have fince occurred to 
confirm this obſervation. In the 
beginning of the preſent year, the 
ſoldiers of the crown regiment of 
Shacht, received the orders which 
were given them to attack a party 
of the confederates at Petrikaw 
with ſuch indignation, that the 
immediately fired upon their of- 
ficers, killed eleven of them upon 
the fpot, and dangerouſly wounded 
moſt of the reſt. Two thouſand 
ſeven hundred more of the crown 
ſoldiers ſuffered themfelves to be 
taken by Pulawſki, a noted leader 
of the confederates ; after whick, 
they immediately took the oaths'of 
confederacy, and were incorpo- 
rated in his corps. This inftance 
is the more extraordinary, if we 
conſider the certainty ' of danger, 
and the uncertainty of pay, and 
all accommodations that- attended 
the exchange. They alſo ſacri- 
ficed, upon this occaſion, that moſt 
alluring of all temptations to ſol. 
diers, the benefit of ſpoil, which 
they otherwiſe would have had, 
upon the eſtates and houſes of the 
confederates. ä 
No regular detail can be at- 
tempted of the tranſactions of the 
preſent year in this country. Slaugh- 
ters and engagements were now ſo 
common, as to excite neither ad- 
miration nor horror; nobody would 
take the trouble even to identify 
them, and they are tranſmitted 
only in the groſs. In general they 
are not intereſting enough, either 
from the fortune or conduct with 
which they were attended, or thg 
greatneſs of the conſequences which 
they produced, to make the loſs 
regretted. | A dull hideous cata- 
logue of ſlaughter could not be 
endured, 1 * — | "$249 
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We find that the capital city of 
Warſaw, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ſence of the king and prince Rep- 
nin, and the protection of the Ruſ- 
ſian garriſon, was more than once 
in imminent danger from the con- 
federates: who poſſeſſed the ad- 
Joining countries in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the poſts have not arrived 
for weeks together. That the 
king, a helpleſs ſpectator of the 
miſeries of his country, has been 
obliged to iſſue proclamations, in 
which he requeſts of the confede- 
rates not to deſtroy the ſalt works, 
a meaſure which would be ſo fatal 
to the nation in general. The 
king has alſo ſent miniſters lately 
to the courts of Ruſſia, Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, as guarantees to 
the treaty of Carlowits, and to thoſe 
of France, Spain, Auſtria, Pruſſia 
and Sweden, as guarantees of that 
of Oliva, for their friendly inter- 
vention. It has alſo been talked 
of, that a general .confederacy un- 
der the king's immediate auſpices 
is to be formed, for the calling and 
protection of a new diet, in which 
caſe the Ruſſians will be requeſted 
to withdraw their troops from the 
kingdom. 

The celebrated chiefs of the con- 
federacy of Bar, the counts Potock i 
and Kraſinſki, who drew ſo much 
of our former attention, and were 
ſo principally concerned in the 
troubles of this country, have had 
no immediate ſhare in the interior 
tranſactions of it during the pre- 
ſent year. As they were obliged 


to retire with the body of confe- 


derates which they commanded, 
under the Turkiſh protection, they 
accordingly became a part of that 
army which adted upon the fron- 
tiers, where they probably bore a 
full ſhare in all the actions of the 
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campaign. It is evident that the 
2 with great bravery, wy 
grand ſignior, ſo late as the month 
of October, ſent his own ſelictar, 
or {word bearer, from Conſtantino- 

le to the camp, to inveſt count 

otocki with a furred .robe, and 
to preſent him with a ſabre and 
three hundred purſes, as a reward 
for the ſervices performed by him 
1n the Ottoman army. 'This is the 
22 military honour in that 
ervice, and was new to a Chhriſ.- 
tian; it alſo ſufficienly refutes the 
accounts that had been ſo often 
publiſhed, that theſe noblemen had 
at different times been either killed 
by the Ruſſians, or maſlacred by 
the Turks. 

Since the retreat of the Ottoman 
army from the borders, as the Ruſ. 
ſians were thereby enabled to pay 
a greater attention to the affairs in 
Poland, and to employ more troops 
upon that ſervice, ſo the confede- 
rates have been continually har- 
raſſed, and have met with a great 
number of very ſevere loſſes. It 
ſcarcely ſeems poſſible, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs, that, with- 
out the intervention of ſome other 
powers, or ſome very extraordi- 
nary change of fortune in fa- 
vour of the Turks, a fingle con- 
federacy can exiſt much longer in 
Poland : a conſummation. of their 
calamities, moſt ſincerely to be 
wiſhed for by all who are partakers 
of them; as any ſubmiſſion to 
power is better, than ſo fatal and 
ineffectual a reſiſtance. 

Such is the glimmering proſpett 
we are afforded, of the ſituation of 
affairs in this unhappy country» 
A nearer view would repreſent 3 
picture more diſgraceful to human 
nature; ſullied with the moſt dread- 
ful exorbitances, and tained * 
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the nioſt horrid cruelties. Theſe 
charges are reciprocally made: and 
it is to be feard with too much 
truth, on both ſides. One inſtance 
however deſerves to be particularly 
marked, in hopes it may ſtand in 
ſome more laſting work than this, 
a perpetual record of the infamy of 
the perpetrator. 

Nine Poliſh gentlemen, whoſe 
arms had been cut off at the wriſts, 
preſented in the capital city of 
their native country, this new and 
ſhocking ſpectacle. A ſpectacle 
that would diſgrace a nation of ſa- 
vages, and that even amongſt them, 
would excite every latent ſeed of 
pity, indignation, and horror, into 
action. The Ruſſian general Dre- 
wits, was the deteſted author of 
this inhuman and execrable act; 
and ſome accounts make him the 
immediate operator in it. 

If we turn our eyes from this 
diſguſting ſcene, we ſhall behold 
Germany, ſo often the theatre of 
war, now happily flouriſhing in 
all the arts and bleſſings of peace. 
We have already taken notice of 
the conduct hitherto obſerved by 
the two great powers of this empire, 
in regard of the war that rages 
ſo violently on their borders. In 
other reſpects, the violent jealouſy 
and animoſity, that fo long and 
ſo fatally, prevailed between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, ſcem, 
under the auſpices of the preſent 
emperor, greatly to leſſen, if not 
totally wear off. 

Theſe powers have had ſufficient 
trials of each-others ſtrength; they 
know what each is equal to. Si- 
leſia, that was the great object of 
contention, ſeems through length 
of time, and the hopeleſsneſs of 
recovery, to be as much reſigned 
on one ſide, as it is ſecured to the 

Vor. XII. 
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other by preſcription, and the 


ſtrength of poſſeſſion. If the kin 
of Pruſſia is arrived at a time of 
life, when he need neither wiſh to 
hazard his own reputation, nor to 
run the riſque of leaving his ſut- 
ceſſor involved in a dangerous war, 
by engaging in a quarrel with a 
young, enterpriſing and powerful 
prince, the emperor has as little 
reaſon to be eager to venture him- 
ſelf, on his fr eſſay, in a conteſt 
with ſo redoubted and dangerous 
an antagoniſt. | 
The ſame active diſpoſition, 
which we have before taken no- 
tice of in the emperor, the ſame 
inquifitive deſire to inquire into 
and become thoroughly acquainted 
with the griefs and complaints of 
his ſubjects, and the ſame benevo- 
lent inclination to redreſs their 
grievances or relieve their wants, 
continue ſtil] ſtrongly to mark 
every part of his conduct. Upon 
the death of the late pope, not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, the roughneſs of the country 
through which he was to paſs, and 
the badneſs of the roads, which at 
that time of the year 
are almoſt impaſſable, March 3. 
he ſet out privately for Rome with 
a ſmall retinue, under the title of 
count Namur. This journey was 
ſo ſecretly concerted, that nobody 
except the empreſs queen knew 
any thing of it within a few hours 
of his departure. | 
At Rome the emperor met the 
"hong duke of Tuſcany, who had 
een there for ſome days before 
him. The illuſtrious brothers con» 
tinued together in that celebrated 
capital for ſeveral days. The con- 
clave was then ſitting, and as the 
emperor remained incognito dur- 
ing his ſtay, he thereby avoided 
(D) | all 
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all the honours that were deſigned 
to. be paid, and to which he was 


entitled. He afterwards viſited 
Naples, Florence, Leghorn, Turin, 
and his own Italian dominions. 

He continued a conſiderable time 
at Milan, where he liſtened to every 
complaint that was brought before 
him, and redreſſed every grievance 
with which he. was acquainted. 
From many peculiar circumſtances 
attending this dutchy, the admi- 
niſtration of government in it was 


liable to numberleſs evils and 


abuſes. The emperor applied him- 
ſelf with the greateſt attention to 
remedy thefe. Advertiſements were 
poſted up, that all perſons, to the 
meaneſt of the people, ſhould have 
free acceſs to him upon any cauſe 
of buſineſs, or any complaint of 
grievance. The effects correſpond- 
ed with his patriotic intentions, 
and the people already experience 
the happy difference, between the 
molt deſpotic and the mildeſt of ad- 
miniſtrations. To ſecure this hap- 
pmeſs for the future, he has ap- 
pointed a council, compoſed chieily 
of natives, of the greateſt worth 
and honour, who are to ſerve as a 
check upon the governors, and to 
act as mediators and judges be- 
tween them and the people. 


The travels of great monarchs 


to other countries, and their mu- 
tual viſits, are among the peculia- 
rities that diſtinguiſh the preſent 
age. 'The emperor upon his/ re- 
turn home having immediately 
gone to inſpect into the ſtate of 
the camps which were formed upon 
the borders of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, took that opportunity to pay 
a viſit to the king of 
Pruſſia, who was then 
at Neiſs, à ſtrong city of Sileſia. 
Nothing could be more cordial or 


Aug. 25. 


friendly than the behaviour of theſe 
great princes, who ſpent two nights 


and a day together, and had more 


than one private interview. The 
ſubject of their conferences may 
poſſibly be hereafter known by the 
effects which they produce; but 
probably will not tranſpire other- 
wiſe. It 1s certain they parted 
with the ſtrongeſt marks of mutual 
confidence, friendſhip, and eſteem. 
In the midſt of the peace and 
tranquility that prevailed in the 
empire, the world was ſurprized 
to hear, that the imperial and 
peaceable city of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
ſo noted for lending its friendly 
aid to compromiſe the differences 
of others, was itſelf ſuddenly 1n- 
veſted by a ſtrong body 
of the eteftor Palatine's Feb. 9 
forces, under the command of ge- 
neral Horſt, attended by a con- 
ſiderable train of artillery and ſome 
bombs. The peaceable citizens 
kept their gates ſhut for two days, 
and ſometimes ventured to appear 
upon the ramparts. The Palatine 
troops, by riling early, got m the 
third morning, without walting 
their ammunition, and happily 
without ſhedding any blood, As 
their ſpleen. was principally di- 
rected to the magiſtrates, they 
quartered themſelves by fifty or 
ſixty a- piece in their houſes; but 
the burghers met not with the 
ſmalleſt inconveniency, and were 
Raoul paid for what they took 
rom tnem. - | 
This odd tranſaction took its 
riſe, as many others much more 
ſerious, and miſchievous in their 
conſequences have done, from a 
very trifling canſe. The elector 
Palatine has the appointment of 
an officer called the grand: major of 
Aix, and has a place in the city 


called 
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called Malfweyer, where there is 
a houſe with the neceſſary conve- 
niences fitted up, for carrying on 
the dying buſineſs, which the grand 


major lets to whom he pleaſes for 


the elector's benefit. He happened 
lately to let it to a proteſtant, who 
carried on the buſineſs in all its 
branches, and in all colours. The 
magiſtrates maintained, that he 
had no right to dye any colour 
but ſcarlet, and that to dye other 
colours he muſt be free of the 
dyer's company, which no pro- 
teſtant can be at Aix. The dyer, 
upon this obſtruction to his buſi- 
neſs, applied to the elector, as his 
lord, for redreſs. The Palatine 
court, finding its repeated ſollicita- 
tions to the magiſtrates were of no 
effect, took the method we have 
deſcribed of procuring juſtice. 

The Palatine troops did not 
however continue long in poſſeſ- 
fion ; a mandate was preſented 
from the emperor, by which they 
were commanded to quit the city 
in a limited time, under pain of 
incurring the ban of the empire. 
at the ap time the magiſtrates 
were ordered, that if _ expences 
were incurred, they ſhould pay 
them out of their own pockets, 
and not charge them upon the 
people in general. 8; 

If the repeated alliances by mar- 
riage, which had before taken 
place between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Bourbon, was an obje& of 
jealouſy to thoſe, who did not wiſh 
that the accidental temporary al- 
lance between theſe families ſhould 
become permanent, it is now much 
. by the marriage con- 
cluded upon, between the arch- 


[35 
dutcheſs Maria-Antonia and the 
dauphin of France. A negocia- 


tion that was ſet on foot, in the 


courſe and in conſequence af this 
treaty of marriage, betw'\zen the 
empreſs-queen and France, for the 
formiag of a new barrier in the 
Low Countries, whereby ſome ter- 
ritories were to be exchanged, and 
others ceded, gave, with reaſon, 
your umbrage to the ſtates of 

olland. LEY 

Some former differences had ſub- 
ſiſted between the courts of Vienna 
and the Hague. A very large debt 
is owing to the latter, on account 
of the barrier; the importunity far 
which, and the conſequent alter- 
cations, probably induced the em- 
preſs · queen to declare Oftend a free 
port, and to make ſeveral other 
regulations in the Low Countries 
relative to commerce, which are 
highly prejudicial to the ſubjects 
of the ſtates. The latter however 
exerted themſelves with ſo much 
ſpirit, upon the deſign of making 
a new partition of territory, that 
it is now wholly laid afide. The 
other differences are alſo ſaid to be 
in a fair train of being concluded 
to mutual ſatisfaction. As the new 
ſcheme of the barrier would have 
been very alarming to Great Bri- 
tain as well as to the ſtates, there 
is no doubt but that court would 
have taken proper meaſures to pre- 
vent it, if it had proceeded any 
farther. It is alſo to be hoped that 
the courts of London and Berlin, 
will uſe their endeavours to re- 
tore that confidence and harmony, 
which had ſo long and fo uſefully 
ſubſiſted between Vienna and tlte 
Hague. 
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Italy. Death of the pope procures a reſpite to the troubles of the court of 
Rome. The emperor, and great duke of Tuſcany, come to Rome. Cardi- 
nal Ganganelli declared pope. The new pontiff refuſes to comply with the 
fellicitations of the Bourbon princes, for the eætinction of the order of Je- 


ſuits. 


monks. Conduct obſerved by the 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 


1s obliged to cede Avignon and the Vanaiſin to France. 
Naples keeps poffeſſion of the dutchy Fg Benevento. 
ia 


King 0 
Precarious ftate of t 
lian ftates, in regard to the Ruſſian 


Claims made by the courts of Vienna and 


Turin, upon part of the Genoeſe territories. 


HE troubles in which the late 
pope found himſelf ſo un- 
happily involved, with moſt of the 
princes of his own communion, 
Feb. 2. Were only terminated b 

his death. Loaded wit 
years and infirmities, it is no won- 
der that he ſhould ſink under a 
1 of misfortunes, which the 
moſt vigorous youth and firmeſt 
mind, would find it difficult to en- 
counter. 

This event procured a tempo- 
rary reſpite to the court of Rome, 
from the dangers with which it 
was more immediately ſurrounded. 
It reſtrained, at leaſt for a time, 
that epidemical avidity with which 
the Italian princes ſeemed to graſp 
at the temporal poſſeſſions of the 
church; though it could have no 
effect upon the general diſpoſition 
which is now ſo prevalent among 
the Roman Catholic princes, to cir- 
cumſcribe, within the narroweſt li- 
mits, its power and operation in 
their reſpective dominions. 


The election of a new pontiff 


was ſingularly marked, by the ap- 
pearance in Rome of the emperor, 
during the fitting of the conclave, 
a circumſtance not known before 
for ſome ages. His brother the 

grand duke of Tuſcany, who ap- 


. recluſe manner. 


peared in his proper character, was 
accordingly treated by the cardi- 
nals with the greateſt honours, and 
received ſome very rich and magni- 
ficent preſents from them. The 
emperor, by appearing only in 
the character of a private perſon, 
avoided the troubleſome ceremo- 
nials, by which his preſence muſt 
otherwiſe have been particularly 
diſtinguiſhed. What effect the pre- 
ſence of theſe princes had upon the 
tranſactions in the conclave, can- 
not be determined; they however 
departed from Rome before the 


election was ended, 


At length, after the conclave 
had continued ſitting for ſome- 
thing more e three months, 
cardinal Ganganelli was ; 
declared at, and aſ- May * 
ſumed the name of Clement the 
XIVth. This cardinal was born 
in the eccleſiaſtical territories; was 
a monk of a branch of the Fran- 
ciſcan order, and was then fixty- 
four years of age. He had heen 
created cardinal by the late pope 
in 1759, and had ever ſince lived 
in the cell belonging to his order 
in Rome, in the molt private and 
The apparent 
moderation of this unambitious 
conduct, had probably a W 

Able 
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able ſhare in the cauſe of his elec- 
rion, as ſuch a temper ſeemed the 
moſt proper to conciliate the dif- 
ferences between the ſee of Rome, 
and the princes of the houſe of 
Bourbon. 'The choice accordingly 
gave univerſal ſatisfaction, and all 


" ranks of people ſeemed to vie in 


nv; their approbation of it. 
The firſt act of the new pontiff, 
an act always extremely popular, 
was to lower the price of bread, 
oil, and every ſpecies of proviſion. 
He alſo ordered the city of Rome 
to be purged of vagabonds of every 
ſort, and appointed houſes for their 
reception, where they were divided 
into claſſes, and thoſe who were 
able, compelled to work for their 
ſubſiſtence, while the aged and in- 
firm were provided with all neceſ- 
ſaries. He alſo ſuppreſſed the cuſ- 
tom of kiſſing the toe, a ceremony 
which was practiced by the gene- 
rals of the eccleſiaſtical orders, 
when they felicitated a new pope 
upon his election. The pontiff, 
inſtead of receiving this teltimony 
of his exaltation, embraced them 
all, except the general of the Je- 
ſuits, to whom he only gave his 
bleſſing. This peculiar mark of 
coolneſs or indifference, was looked 
upon as ominous to that order, and 
to foreſhew its ſpeedy and final diſ- 
ſolution; an indication however not 
yet juſtified by the event. | 
Part of the pope's anſwer to a 
very flattering and elaborate ſpeech 
that was — to him by the tri- 
bunal of the ſupreme inquiſition, 
in which his merit and great qua- 
lities were exalted to the higheſt 
degree, may not be unworthy the 
attention of other princes on their 
acceſſion to a throne. The Sa- 
viour of the world, ſaid the pon- 
tiff, was loaded with praiſes on 


his entrance into Jeruſalem, by 
the ſame people, who ſoon after, 
heaped reproaches on him, and 
demanded his death.” 

Repeated ſollicitations were im- 
mediately made to the new ponriff, 
N the courts of Paris, Madrid, 

aples and Liſbon, for the ſuppreſ- 
ſion and total extinction of the or- 
der of Jeſuits. Requiſitions were 
at the ſame time made, and ſtrong- 
ly enforced, for the entire ceſſion 
of Avignon and the territory of 
the Venaiſin in France, and the 
dutchy of Benevento in the king- 
dom of Naples, 

Theſe demands were received 
with a firmneſs, which probably 
was not expected from the modera- 
tion and facility of the new pope's 
character. To prevent ſeparate 
and continual diſcuſſions with the 
miniſters of ſo many different 
powers, the pontiff wrote a letter 
to the French king, wherein he 
declared the ſentiments by which 
he would abide. To ſhew that his 
non-compliance did not proceed 
from a diſlike or oppoſition to. the 
houſe of Bourbon, he firſt premiſed 
the marks of attention that he had 

iven to the duke of Parma; that 
be had readily ſent the diſpenſa- 
tions which he requeſted for his 
marriage; that he had ſuſpended 
the effects of the brief which he 
complained of, as well as of the 
bulls relative thereto; and that he 
cordially gave him his apoſtolic 
benediction. | 

In regard to the Jeſuits, he ſaid, 
he could neither, blame nor anni- 
hilate an inſtitute which had been 
applauded and confirmed by nine · 
teen of his predeceſſors ; that he 
could the leſs do it, becauſe it had 
been authentically confirmed by 
the council af Trent, and that by 
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the French maxims, the general 
council is above the pope. That 
if it was deſired, he would call 
a council, in which every thin 

ſhould be diſcuſſed with juſtice — 


equity, and the Jeſuits: heard in 


their own defence: that he owed 
to the jeſuits, as to all the reli- 
gious orders, juſtice and protec- 
tion: that bet des Germany, the 
king of Sardinia, and even the 
king of Pruſſia, had written to him 
in their behalf; and that he could 
not, by their deſtruction, content 
ſome princes without diſpleaſing 
others. 

As to the territorial claims, he 


obſerved, that he was not proprie- 


tor, that he was only adminiitra- 
tor of the Comains of the holy ſee; 
that he could neither cede nor ſell 
the county of Avignon, nor the 
dutchy of B2nevento ; that ſuch an 
at would in itfelf be null and 
void, and would accordingly be 
condemned as an abuſe by his 
ſucceſſors, and the territories re- 
claimed. That as for the reſt, he 
would give way to force, and would 
not repel it if he was able; and 
that he would not ſpill a fingle 
drop of blood for any temporal 
concern. He concluded with a 
compliment to the uprightneſs of 
the king's heart, and a wiſh to la- 
bour with him only, in the ad- 
julling and ſettling all matter of 

uſineſs relative to the diſputes in 
queſtion, | 

Whatever effect this firmneſs in 
the pontiff has hitherto had, in 
preventing the final extinction of 
ee it did not avail for the 
preſervation of Avignon, and the 
territory belonging to it called the 
Venaiſin. The French king has 
irrevocably annexed theſe territo- 


ries to his dominions, and they are 
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now declared to be members of, 
and under the ſame government as 
Provence. As a compenſation to 
the ſee of Rome, though much in- 
adequate in value, the court of 
France has agreed to pay fix mil- 
lions of livres to the pope. The 
French are gainers by this pur- 
chaſe, even {ſuppoſing fix millions 
of livres to have been a fair price 
for the country, the ſum of 240,000 
livres annually, which they uſed to 
pay to the court of Rome, as a 
conſideration for its not ſuffering 
its ſubjects to raiſe any tobacco 
within theſe territories. In the 
mean time the king of Naples con- 
tinues in poſſeſſion of the dutchy 
of Benevento, without any formal 

cefiion having been made, or a 
purchaſe being agreed upon for it. 
Notwithſtanding the protection 
which the pontiff continues to the 
Jeſuits, he does not in general 
ſeem violently bigotted to particu- 
lar forms, where they appear ei- 
ther to be of no great conſequence, 
or that their inutility pleads againſt 
the ſanction of preſcription. We 
accordingly find that he readily 
concurred with the great duke of 
Tuſcany, in depriving the churches 
of that dutchy of the privilege 
which they had, of being ſanctua- 
ries and places of refuge for cri- 
minals.* 'Thoſe who had hitherto 
eluded juſtice under that protec+ 
tion, were dragged out of the 
churches by force, and for the fu- 
ture they can oply afford refuge 
to unfortunate debtors He alſo 
ſeems diſpoſed to liſten to the re- 
uiſition that has been made by 
ſeveral of the German princes, for 
retrenching the numher of feſtivals 
that are ohſerved in their reſpective 
dominions, and will probably con- 

cur in that meaſure, | 
8 The 
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The monks in Italy, as well as 
in other parts of Europe, ſeem at 
preſent to be in a very precarious 
ſituation. Though the houſe of 
Auſtria has not adopted the violent 
meaſures, that were purſued by the 
Bourbon princes againſt the Je- 
ſuits ; yet the ſtates of Milan have 
ſeized upon the celebrated monaſ- 
tery of the Chartreuſe de Buccia, 
one of the richeſt in Italy, and ſe- 
queſtered all its effects, allowing 
the monks an annual penſion of 
one hundred piſtoles each. An 
edict has alſo been iſſued, by which 
all the eceleſiaſtics in the Auſtrian 
Lombardy, are forbid to alienate 
their eſtates without the conſent 
of the ſovereign. Theſe however 
are but trifling incidents, if com- 
pared with the danger which the 
whole order of the Dominicans 
was lately in, who were perempto- 
rily threatened by the courts of 
France and Spain, that they ſhould 
meet with the immediate fate of 
the Jeſuits, if father Mamachi, one 
of their order, did not retract fome 
tenets he had lately publiſhed, that 
had given offence to thoſe courts. 
This was the more embarraſſing, 
as they were left entirely to them- 
ſelves, the pope having refuſed to 
intermeddle in the affair; ſo that 
there is little room to doubt but 
they will give the ſatisfaction re- 
quired, though the book in queſ- 
tion was publiſhed with the appro- 
bation of the holy ſee. 

Upon the arrival of the Ruſſian 
fleet in the Mediterranean, orders 
were iſſued by moſt of the Italian 
ſtates, preſcribing the treatment 


and reception which the ſhips of 


that nation were to meet with in 


their reſpective 2 The court 


of Naples gave directions, that no 
more than three Ruſſian ſhips ſhould 


be received at one time, in any 
one port; that they ſhould be ſup- 
plied with neceſſary proviſions, not 
to Exceed the quantity that would 
be requiſite for a month, upon their 
paying 5 for them; but 
abſolutely forbid the ſupplying 
them with any kind of military 
ſtores, upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever. Moſt of the other ſtates alſo 
forbid their. being ſupplied with 
powder or warlike ſtores. It 1s 
ſaid that the republic of Venice 
has been ſingular upon this occa- 
ſion, by iſſuing orders, that the 
Ruſſian fleet ſhould not be admitted 
into any of its numerous ports or 
iſlands; an order, which, conſider- 
ing their number and vicinity, 
muſt be attended with great in- 
convenience, as well as prejudice 
to the Ruſſians. As this conduct 
in the republic does not indicate 
a fayourable countenance to Ruſſia, 
the great naval preparations ſhe 
has fince continued to make, would 
appear the more alarming. It is 
however probable, that the repub- 
lic only intends to be in ſuch a 
ſituation, as may enable her to 
preſerve and even command a re- 
ſpectable neutrality, during the 
continuance of à war which has 
been kindled up at her doors, and 
in which ſhe has no concern, 
Without this preventive care, the 
intermingled nature of the Vene- 
tian frontier, both by ſea and land, 
would render it liable to continual 
inſults; and the. poſſible uſes to 
which this ſituation might be con- 
verted in the courſe of the war, 
may involve the republic in a quar- 
rel with the Turks, to which, from 
the pacific maxims ſhe bas long 
adopted, it is probable ſhe 1s not 
at all diſpoſed. It is allo much to 
be doubted, whether any of the 
[D 4] Medi- 


40] 
Mediterranean powers would wiſh 
for the neighbourhood of the Ruſ- 
ſians, or would approve of their 
eſtabliſhing any ſettlement in that 
quarter, 
Some claims which haye been 
revived by the court of Vienna 
upon the marquiſate of Final, and 
by the king ot Sardinia upon ſome 
other parts of the Genoeſe territo- 
ries, haye given ſufficient cauſe of 
alarm to that-republic. No right 
of title, nor length of poſleſſion, is 
ſufficient to inſure the poſſeſſions 
of a ſmall ftate, when ſurrounded 
by potent neighbours. Beſides the 
common views of ambition, this 
republic does not ſtand much in 
favour with either of theſe powers. 
Though the animoſities which ſub- 
fiſted between the rival houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon, are now 
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party to the benefits of the recon. 
ciliation, The conduct of this 
ſtate in regard to Corſca, has un- 
doubtedly been very diſagreeable 
to the king of Sardinia z nor is it 
probable that it was a meaſure 

leaſing to the court of Vienna. 
he deſign and pretenſions of the 
former, upon Savona and ſome 
other of its poſſeſſions, have been 
long avowed ; and the protection 
afforded by the latter to the little 
territory of St. Remo, which is it- 
ſelf a kind of commonwealth in- 
cluded in the other, is a continual 
and fruitful ſource of altercation, 
It is not -however to be ſuppoſed, 
that the courts of France and Spain 
will ſo ſoon forget the inviolable 
attachment of this ſtate to their in- 
tereſts, and the unparalleled ſuf- 
ferings which it underwent upon 


changed into friendſhip and al- that account, as totally to abandon pr 
liance, it is poſſible that the re- it to the effects of a reſentment, W. 
public, which bore a full ſnare in which may be conſidered in a great ne 
the evils that attended the cor.teſts, meaſure as a conſequence of that Nl 
may be but little conſidered as a attachment, 8 
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Bopeleſs flate of Corſica. French negociate with the chiefs during the win- 
ter. Unſucceſsful attempts upon the French poſts. Eccleſiaſtics take up 
arms in defence of their country, Count de Vaux arrives with fifteen bat- 
talions from France, and takes the principal command. Corficans defeated 
rear Reſtino. Corte taken without oppoſition. T he whole iſland ſubdued. 
Paclt flies to Leghorn. Aſſembly held at Corte; French government eſta- 
bliſhed. Sovereign council of the iſland aboliſhed; a new one created un- 
Aer the direction of the parliament of Provence. Corſica annexed to the 
French king's dominions, and brought within the juriſdiction of the Galli- 
can church. Unſucce/5ful attempts do conciliate the minds of the people to the 
new government. Loſs ſuſtained by the French in this conqueſt. French 
domeſtic affairs; Eaſt India company. Intereſt on the public funds re- 
duced. Parliament of Britany reflored. Diſturbances in St. Domingo. 
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ROM the vigorous efforts that tural rights and liberties, it might 
were made laſt year by the have been imagined, that France 
Corſicans, in defence of their na- would ſtill have met with 
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difculties, before it could have 
compleated the conqueſt of that 
:land. . The determined reſolu- 
tion ſhewn by the natives, the vio- 
lent averſion they bore to a foreign 
yoke, together with the natural 
defences of a mountainous imprac- 
ticable country, and the peculiar 
unhealthineſs of the climate, ſeem - 
ed in ſome degree to counterba- 
lance the great ſuperiority of power 
in the invader. f 
This fpirit and diſpoſition in the 
ople, could not however be kept 
in action by any other means, than 
the hope of foreign ſupport and 
aſſiſtance. While this continued, 
they forgot the ſuperiority of their 
enemies, and gave repeated = 
that they were not unworthy of 
protection. The ſuppoſed * & 
of a diſtant ſecurity made their 
preſent (ſufferings light, and the 
war was ſuſtained in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give ſufficient opportu- 
nity to any deſign that might have 
been formed in their favour, to 
have operated to its full extent. 
But when a hard fought cam- 
paign, and a long winter had 
elapſed, and that the brave ſtrug- 
gl they maintained had not pro- 
uced the moſt remote appearance 
of {ſupport or protection, it is no 
wonder they ſhould then reflect on 
the fruitleſsneſs of the efforts they 
were making, and the danger as 
well as abſurdity of attempting 
ſingly to reſiſt the force of one of 
the moſt powerful nations in the 
world. The landed chiefs natu- 
rally regretted the loſs of their 
rents, and the deſtruction brought 
upon their eſtates by an unavailing 
conteſt, in a cauſe which they now 


peaſant lamented, that tho' rocks 
and mountains could occaſionally 


law was totally deſperate; and the 


[4r 
afford a temporary ſecurity to his 
perſon, they were by no means 
ſufficient for the protection of his 
property. This deſpondency could 
not be unknown to the French, 
nor were they likely to neglect 
making the proper uſe of a temper 
ſo much in their favour. It is 
probable that money was not ſpared 
upon this occaſion, and there is 
but little doubt of its having its 
uſual effect. The new employ. 
ments conſequent of a change of 
government, and the honours and 
emoluments to be acquired under 
a great monarchy, were no doubt 
hejd out to others of the chiefs, 
and had their weight with them. 
However this was, the affairs of 
the Corſicans continually declined, 
and the ſame vigour and ſpirit no 
longer appeared in their actions. 
Theſe effects did not however 
immediately take place. In the 
beginning of the year the 
Corſicans made an attempt Jan. 2. 
to ſurprize San Fiorenzo, and to 
cover their deſign ſent detach- 
ments to make falſe attacks on 
Biguglia, and Oletta. Theſe de- 
tachments, as it was expected, were 
repulſed; but having produced the 
deſired effect, and drawn the at- 
tention of the French that way, 
the main body quitted their camp, 
and marched under cover of the 
night to St. Fiorenzo, where they 
immediately attempted to ſcale the 
walls. Unfortunately their lad- 
ders proved too ſhort, which fruſ- 
2 this, otherwiſe, well con⸗ 
ducted defign ; the garriſon were 
alarmed woe and this miſtake could 
be remedied, and they were obliged 
to retire with Dee lofs. 
They ſoon afterwards 
made 4a attempt upon Jan. 25. 
Biguglia, which miſcarried ; but 
they 


42] 


they defeated a party of French 
that endeavoured to cut off their 
retreat. 'They alſo attempted to 
ſurprize Oletta, where they were 
repulſed, and obliged to retire to 
Mariana with conſiderable loſs. At 
Buarbaggio they were more ſucceſs- 
fol, but the conſequences were fa- 
tal. This place was garriſoned by 
Fe; five companies of French 
' 14* foot, who being attacked 

in the night by a body of Corſicans, 
were obliged to ſurrender; two 
companies were made priſoners of 
war, and the other three were al- 
lowed to retire to St. Fiorenzo, on 
condition of not acting hoſtilely 
againſt the Corſicans for a year. 
'T he Corſicans imprudently loitered 


in this place, though it was not 


tenable, and was in the vicinity of 
the French principal force. Count 
de Marbeut being informed of this 
error, diſpatched troops from dif- 
ferent quarters to ſeize upon all the 
defiles, and cut off the poſſibility of 
a retreat. The Corſicans fought 
deſperately, but having loſt above 
half their men, the remainder were 
obliged to ſurrender, without their 
being able to gain any other ſtipu- 
lation in their favour, than that 
they ſhould not be ſent into France, 
Mr. Colonna, a noted Corſican 
chief, with above two hundred men, 
were taken priſoners upon this oc- 
caſion. Mr. de Marbeuf being 
pleaſed with the gallant defence 
they had made, politely told the 
Corſican chief that general Paoli 
- would ſuſtain a great loſs by his 
being taken; to which the other 
with great magnanimity replied, 
« 'That every village in his coun- 
try produced men of ſuperior abi- 
lities and courage to himſelt, which 
he hoped Mr. Marbeuf would ſoon 
be ſenſible of.“ | . 
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that the eccleſiaſtics of the coun. 


Such was the ſpirit which at 
this time actuated the Corſican, 
and which appeared upon another 
occaſion in a very extraordina 
degree. At an aſſembly of the re. 
gency held at Corte, it was agreed, 


try ſhould be required to unite and 
take up arms in the common cauſe, 
as a meaſure that would greatly en- 
courage the people, and promote 
their ardor in it. The prieſts, far 
from heſitating at this extraordi. 
nary requiſition, immediately de. 
clared their readineſs to hazard, or 
even loſe their lives in the deferfce 
of their native country, and five 
hundred of them accordingly en- 
liſted in its ſervice. 

The affair of Barbaggio ſcemy 
however to have thrown a damp 
upon the enterprizing ſpirit of the 
Corſicans. The French had a lit- 
tle before ſurprized -the town of 
Orminio, in which they took 1: 
large field pieces, 800 muſquets, 
700 barrels of powder, beſides great 
quantities of grain, and a large 
tum of money. This was a loſs 
not eaſily retrieved by the Cork 
cans, if at all to be ſupplied, 
and which muſt have had a con- 
ſiderable effect upon their ope- 
rations, independent of the dejec- 
tion that attends ill fortune. The 
effect of the French negaciations, 
and the influence which they had 
acquired among the chiefs, began 
in ſome degree to appear, and add- 
ed to that Janguor and backward- 
neſs, which before was only the 
effect of deſpondency. To remove 
theſe impreſſions, and revive the 
{pirit of the people, general Paoll 
at a meeting of the chiefs inform 
ed them, that as he had foreſeen 
that no harveſt was to be hoped for 
in the preſent year, he had taken 


Cale 


to provide againſt that misfor- 
une; that grain and biſcuit were 


joſe, and that he could aſſure them, 
rom the promiſes he had received, 
hat they ſhould want neither arms, 


. mmunition, or money. 
ind jn the mean time Count de Vaux 
uſe, WK:rived in Corſica, and took upon 


jons were alſo embarked at Tou- 


he beginning of April. As the 
ourt of France had now reaſon 
o be certain of its ſucceſs in this 
nterprize, the new commander in 
hief had directions to treat the 
'orſicans in general, but more 
particularly the ifoners that 


amp Would fall into his hands, with 
the he greateſt lenity, thereby to 
lit ive a favourable idea of the 


rench government, as well as of 
he humanity of the nation in ge- 
eral. 

The French forces now amount- 
d to above thirty thouſand men ; 
ind in the beginning of May the 
hole iſland ſeemed to be in mo- 
ion, Count de Vaux, at the head 
ff the army, advanced towards the 


as far as Roſtino; at the ſame time 
be French detachments at Calvi 
and Ajaccio took the field, and in- 


had perſecting the country, carried on 
egan heir operations in ſuch a manner, 
add. Mas finally to effect a junction with 


ount de Vauy. Several engage- 
ments, of which we have very im- 
perfect accounts, happened in the 


the Wreighbourhood of Roſtino, within 
Paol three cr four ſucceſſive days, be- 
orm- tween the French and Corſicans. 
my In the firſt of theſe the Corſicans 
d to 
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ready arrived to anſwer that pur- 


im the command in chief of the 
;ench forces; fifteen new batta- 


on, and landed in the ifland in 


ſucceeded. _ 


entre of the iſland, and penetrated 


vere {aid to have greatly the ad- 


43 
vantage, and that the French ſuffer- 
ed a very conſiderable loſs. In the 
third they were however totally 
diſperſed and defeated, and a very 
great ſlaughter made. It is ſaid 
that one of the chiefs, in the height 
of the action, went over with 
eight hundred men to the French, 
and that they immediately turned 
their arms upon their country- 
men, who were ſtruck with ſuch 
a panic at this treachery, that 
they threw away their arms, and 
that a general maſſacre and rout 

Every hope was now over, and 
the French over- run the country 
without oppoſition, The capital 
city of Corte, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrength of its ſituation, approach- 
able only by defiles, which a ſmall 
number of men might have de- 
fended againſt an army, whether 
by * from the terror 
with which the people * 
were ſeized, ws: fur. May 2t. 
rendered without the leaſt defence. 
As it was imagined that this place 
could not have been taken, with- 
out the loſs of a great number of 
men, the French general threaten- 
ed to burn the city, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword if they made 
any reſiſtance; by this threat af- 
fording a plauſible pretence for in- 
timidation, if not produced in rea- 
lity. Iſola Roſa, and every other 

lace of any conſequence in the 
iſland, were reduced in the ſame © 
manner, and moſt of the principal 
chiefs ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages 
for their fidelity. | 

In the mean time the unfortu 
nate Paoli retired, with ſuch fol- 
lowers as ſtill continued faithful, 
to the pieve of Vivario, where they _ 
were continually harraſſed and _ 3 
ye 


\ 
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they defeated a party of French 
that endeavoured to cut off their 
retreat. They alſo attempted to 
ſurprize Oletta, where they were 
repulſed, and obliged to retire to 
Mariana with confiderable loſs. At 
Barbaggio they were more ſucceſs- 
fol, but the conſequences were fa- 
tal. This place was garriſoned by 
Feb. 1 five companies of French 

14. foot, who being attacked 
in the night by a body of Corſicans, 
were obliged to ſurrender; two 
companies were made priſoners of 
war, and the other three were al- 
lowed to retire to St. Fiorenzo, on 
condition of not acting hoſtilely 
againſt the Corſicans for a year. 
'T he Corſicans imprudently loitered 


in this place, though it was not 


tenable, and was in the vicinity of 
the French principal force, Count 

de Marbeut being informed of this 

error, diſpatched troops from dif- 

_ ferent quarters to ſeize upon all the 
defiles, and cut off the poſſibility of 
a retreat. The Corſicans fought 
deſperately, but having loſt above 
half their men, the remainder were 
obliged to ſurrender, without their 
being able to gain any other ſtipu- 
lation in their favour, than that 
they ſhould not be ſent into France, 
Mr. Colonna, a noted Corſican 
chief, with above two hundred men, 
were taken priſoners upon this oc- 
caſion. Mr. de Marbeuf being 
pleaſed with the gallant defence 
they had made, politely told the 
Cortican chief that general Paoli 
- would ſuſtain a great loſs by his 
being taken; to which the other 
with great magnanimity replied, 
% That every village in his coun- 
try produced men of ſuperior abi- 
lities and courage to himſelt, which 
he hoped Mr. Marbeuf would ſoon 
be ſenſible of.“ | + 
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that the ecclefiaſtics of the cour 


Such was the ſpirit which at 
this time actuated the Corſicans, 
and which appeared upon another 
occaſion in a very extraordinary 
degree. At an aſſembly of the re 
gency held at Corte, it was agreed, 


try ſhould be required to unite and 
take up arms in the common cauſe 
as a meaſure that would greatly en 
courage the people, and promot 
their ardor in it. The prieſts, f: 
from heſitating at this extraord 
nary requiſition, immediately de 
clared their readineſs to hazard, 0 
even loſe their lives in the deferc 
of their native country, and fi 
hundred of them accordingly er 
liſted in its ſervice. 
The affair of Barbaggio ſcen 
however to have thrown a dam 
upon the enterprizing ſpirit of t 
Corſicans. The French had a lit 
tle before ſurprized -the town « 
Orminio, in which they took 1 
large field pieces, 800 muſquet 
700 barrels of powder, belides gre 
quantities of grain, and a lang 
tum of money, This was a le 
not eaſily retrieved by the Cor 
cans, if at all to be ſupplie 
and which muſt have had a co 
ſiderable effect upon their of 
rations, independent of the dejc 
tion tlrat attends ill fortune. T 
effect of the French negaciatio 
and the influence which they h 
acquired among the chieſs, beg 
in ſome degree to appear, and ad 
ed to that Janguor and backwa 
neſs, which before was only | 
effect of deſpondency. To rem 
theſe impreſſions, and revive 
ſpirit of the people, general P 
at a meeting of the chiefs infol 
ed them, that as he had forci 
that no harveſt was to be hopes 
in the preſent year, he had ta 


re to provide againſt that mis for- 
ine ; that grain and biſcuit were 


ſe, and that he could aſſure them, 

om the promiſes he had received, 

at they hould want neither arms, 
nition, or money. 

Pa the mean time Count de Vaux 

rived in Corſica, and took upon 


ns were alſo embarked at Tou- 


the beginning of April. As the 
wrt of France had now reaſon 
be certain of its ſacceſs in this 
erprize, the new commander in 
gef had directions to treat the 
Corficans in general, but more 
articularly the priſoners that 
bould fall into his hands, with 
e greateſt lenity, thereby to 
wire a favourable idea of the 
French government, as well as of 
de humanity of the nation in ge- 
eral, 

The French forces now amount- 
[to above thirty thouſand men; 
id in the beginning of May the 
bole iſland ſeemed to be in mo- 
on. Count de Vaux, at the head 
[the army, advanced towards the 
ane of the iſland, and penetrated 
# far as Roſtino ; at the ſame time 
ke French detachments at Calvi 
Ajaccio took the field, and in- 
etting the country, carried on 
ker operations in ſuch a manner, 
finally to effect a junction with 
mnt de Vaux. Several engage- 
ente, of which we have very im- 
ect accounts, happened in the 
ghbourhood of Roſtino, within 
ae Cr four ſucceſſive days, be- 
deen the French and Corſicans. 
the firſt of theſe the Corſicans 
Re [aid to have greatly the ad- 
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ready arrived to anſwer that pur- 


kn the command in chief of the 
ench forces; fifteen new batta- 


bo, and landed in the iſland in 
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vantage, and that the French ſuffer- 
ed a very conſiderable loſs. In the 
third they were however totally 
diſperſed and defeated, and a very 
great ſlaughter made. It is ſaid 

that one of the chiefs, in the height 
of the action, went over with 
eight hundred men to the French, 
and that they immediately turned 
their arms upon their country- 
men, who were ſtruck with ſuch 
a panic at this treachery, that 
they threw away their arms, and 
that a general maſſacre and rout 


ſucceeded. 


Every hope was now over, and 
the French over-run the country 
without oppoſition. 'The capital 
city of Corte, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrength of its ſituation, approach- 
able only by defiles, which a ſmall 
number of men might have de- 
fended againſt an army, whether 
by * from the terror 
with which the people 55 
were ſeized, * fur. May 21. 
rendered without the leaſt defence. 
As it was imagined that this place 
could not have been taken, with- 
out the loſs of a great number of 
men, the French general threaten- 
ed to burn the city, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword if they made 
any reſiſtance; by this threat af- 
fording a plauſible pretence for in- 
timidation, if not produced in rea- 
lity. Iſola Roſa, and every other 
place of any conſequence in the 
Hand, were reduced in the ſame © 
manner, and moſt of the principal 
chiefs ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages 
for their fidelity. þ * 

In the mean time the unfortu- 
nate Paoli retired, with ſuch fol- 
lowers as ſtill continued faithful, 
to the pieve of Vivario, where they 
were continually harraſſed and * 

| ye 
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ſued by the French. At length 
being reduced to 537 men, they 
were intirely ſurrounded by a body 
of four thouſand of the enemy. 
In this deſperate ſituation he aſ- 
ſembled his followers, and told 
them, That they were now re- 
duced to that dreadful extremity, 
that nothing remained by continu- 
ing in their native country, but 
the ſad alternative of death or fla- 
very; that they were unhappily 
witneſſes to that deplorable event, 
which neither a war of thirty years, 
the rancorous malice of the Ge- 
noeſe, nor the forces of ſeveral 
great powers, were able to bring 
about, at laſt effected by the power 
of gold alone. That their unfor- 
tunate countrymen, deceived and 
led away by their corrupted chiefs, 
were going themſelves to embrace 
' the chains that were forging for 


them. That their once happy 


conſtitution was now totally over- 
thrown, moſt of their friends ei- 
ther killed or. made priſoners, and 
themſelves reſerved, only to have 
the misfortune to ſee, and weep 
over the ruin of their country.“ 
He aſked, whether any of them 
would, to lengthen out a ſhort 
remnant of wretched life, become 
ſlaves to injuſtice and oppreſſion ? 
and cried out in an exclamation, 
My dear friends, let us reject with 
{corn ſo ſhameful! a thought.” He 
declared, ** That neither the gold, 
nor the ſplendid otters of France, 
had power to tempt him to diſho- 
nour ; and he truſted, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of their arms had not made 
him contemptible. That after the 
imputation of being conquered, 
there was nothing ſo eſtimable as 
23 glorious death. He then told 
them that there was no time to be 
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loſt, and called upon them with 
great energy, either to force their 
way ſwor 
ranks of their enemies, and wait 
in a diſtant land, in the hope of 


happier times, for an opportunity 


to avenge the wrungs of their 


country, or elſe to terminate their 


1 career, the ſhort re- 
mains of life, by dying gloriouſl 
as they had lived. "= a 
The chief then tenderly em- 
braced the brave aſſociates of bis 
fortune, and having made the ne. 
ceſſary preparations to cut their 
way through the French troops the 
ſame night, they happily ekecdel 
their purpoſe with equal ſucceſs 
and reſolution. Paoli then lay 
concealed for two days in the ruins 
of a convent by the ſea fide, from 
whence, with ſeveral of his friends 
and companions, he got on board 
an Engliſh ſhip at Porto 
Vecchio, and was land- June 16. 
ed ſafely two days after at Leg - 
horn. | 
The reception which the Corſ- 
can chief met with in Leghorn, 
carried more the appearance of a 
triumph, than the marks of a 
flight; all the Engliſh ſhips in the 
harbour diſplayed their colours, 
and diſcharged their artillery, and 
though it rained exceſſively, im- 
menſe crowds of people of all ranks 
ran down to the water fide to be- 
hold his landing, and received him 
with the loudeſt acclamations. The 
general went directly to the houſe 
of Sir John Dick the Engliſh con- 
ſul, where ſome gentlemen of the 
ſame nation, who had before viſited 
him in Corſica, attended to receive 
him. His brother, Clement Paoli, 
with about three hundred other fu- 
gitives, among whom were {ever 4 
9 0 


in hand through the 


ſed by the French to prevent it, 
and to conciliate the minds of the 
people, there has been a great and 
continual emigration from the iſland 
ever ſince the conqueſt, The Ita- 
lian princes have received the fu- 
vitives with great hoſpitality. The 
grand duke of Tuſcany aſſigned 
Jands to ſuch of them as choſe to 
e. eule in his dominions. Great 
numbers of them have entered in- 


to the king of Sardinia's ſervice, 
ed who gives them particular encou- 
els ragement, and a great many fa- 
ay nilies are gone to Minorca, 
ns wherever they appeared, they 
Im ere beheld with pity, admiration, 
ds end regard ; and the brave ſtruggle 
ud Wl they made in defence of their li- 
16. berty, procured them reſpe&t in 
governments where the term 1s 
ep- WF icarcely known. 
Though the French over-run the 
r- illand upon the departure of Paoli, 
rn, Wl ſeveral of the chiefs who refuſed 
fa o accept of the amneſty they of- 
; a Wi fered, retired to the moſt inacceſ- 
the able places with their parties, where 
urs, they continued to be very trouble- 
and dome to them. Among others, the 
im- celebrated Carlo Sallicetti did them 
nks ſo much miſchief, that Count de 
be- ¶ Vaux was not aſhamed to ſet a price 
bim by proclamation, of five hundred 
The Louis d'Ors upon his head. An 
ule BY :ilembly of the principal inhabi- 
-0N- lene 28 tarits of the iſland was 
the ' however held at Corte, 
ited Wi where they ratified the oaths and 
eve Bl ſubmiſſions which moſt of them 
7 had already made, and received 
r fu- 


tac orders that were given in re- 
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f the moſt noted chieſs, were 
anded a few days after from ano- 
er Engliſh ſhip. 

Notwithſtanding every method 


[45 
gard to the new form of govern- 
ment. . 

In the mean time the French 
king took every meaſure to annex 
Corſica irrevocably to his king- 
dom. To this purpoſe the ſove- 
reign council of that iſland was 
totally ſuppreſſed, and a new one 
created, which is to conſiſt of ma- 
giſtrates to he preſented to, and 
approved of, by the parliament of 
Provence, The king alſo decreed, 
that the iſland of Corſica thould 


for the future be conſidered as in- 


cluded in, and a member of the 

Gallican church, and the pope, 

in purſuance of - this reſolution, 

granted an indulto to the king for 

the nomination of ſeven churches 
in that ifland, which was declared 

a part of the king's domains, and 

a director general accordingly ap- 

pointed for that office. 

To gratify the people, and at- 
tach them to the French intereſt, 
the king ordered a new body of 
troops to be formed, and to be cal- 
led the Corſican legion, which was 
to be compoſed intirely of natives 
of that iſland. Nothing could be 
more —_ to a poor and mili- 
ws people, long inured'to arms, 
and uſed to the liberty that attends 
ſuch a life, and deſtitute of trade, 
manufaQures, and other means of 
employment, than ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion. 'The commiſſions would have 
provided for the younger brothers 
and poorer part of the nobility, 
and even the French pay of the 
common ſoldiers, would be no tri- 
vial conſideration, in a very poor 
and a very cheap country. Nothing 
can however ſhew the general ab- 
horrence and deteſtation with which 
the Corſicans regard the French 
| 2 govern. 
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ment ſo ſtrongly, as that 
this deſign was obliged to be laid 
aſide after moſt of the commiſſions 
were paſſed, becauſe they could not 
find, in the whole iſland, above 
three hundred men that would in- 
liſt in their ſervice. 8 
This antipathy operating upon 
the ferocity of the people, has 
ſhewn itſelf in actions of the moſt 
inhuman and barbarous nature. A 
continued - and regular courſe of 
aſſaſſination has been carried on a- 
gainſt the French all over the iſland, 
to which a number of officers, and 
ſome of conſiderable rank, have 
been victims. This ſavage rage 
was fo prevalent, that the ſevereſt 
uniſhments have ſcarcely been a- 
le to reſtrain it. | | 
The unhealthineſs of the ch- 
mate cauſed a 83 mortality 
among the French ſoldiers, and as 
ſoon as the reduction of the iſland 
was thoroughly completed, twen- 
two battalions, in a very weak and 
broken condition, were reimbarked 
for Toulon. It appears by a return 
of the French troops that were 
employed in Corſica, which is ſaid 
to be authentic, and to have 
been delivered to the miniſter on 
the 23d of Auguſt, that the loſs 
ſuſtained in killed and wounded 
to that time, amounted to 10, 721; 
of which number 4324, including 
539 officers, were illed. And it 
appears by the ſame return, that 
there died in the hoſpitals 5949 
men; ſo that the total loſs of the 


French troops amounted to 10, 273 


men, beſides the recovered wound- 
eds, a great number of whom mult 
have been rendered unfit for ſer- 
vice, and 795 fick, who at that 
time lay in the hoſpitals. This 
loſs was the greater, as the beſt re- 
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giments in France were ſeleQed fo 
this ſervice. It was beſides com. 
ey that this expedition cof 
France eighteen millions of livres 
in money. 

At this price did France pur. 
chaſe the reduction of Corſica, x 
um that ſufficiently ſhews the 

igh eftimation in. which it re. 
garded the poſſeſſion of that iſland, 
An acquiſition, which, ſimply in 
itſelf, may not be conſidered, 23 
immediately of very great value to 
the poſſeſſor, but which in its fu. 
ture conſequences, in regard to ſe- 
veral other powers, may become 
an object of the higheſt importance, 
It 15 evident from the difficulties 
which the French encountered, and 
the loſſes they ſuſtained, without 
any other oppoſition than the fin- 
gle virtue of the natives, that this 
attempt might have been eaſily 
rendered abortive; and that no- 
thing hut the moſt unaccountable 
ſupineneſs, in ſtates that were not 
only intereſted in the preſervation 
of this iſland, but much more in 
preventing any new acceſſion of 
2 or dominion to France, could 

ave given 1t even a probability of 
ſucceſs. The late defection e 
many of the Corſican chiefs from 
the intereſts of their country, be 
ing the natural effect of deſpair ot 
finding themſelves totally aban 
doned, when all public hope being 
at an end, individuals endeavourec 
only to provide for perſonal eme 
lament or ſecurity. 

While France was effeQing 
foreign conqueſt, the ſtate of it 
domeſtic affais gave ſufficient ev 
dence, that nothing leſs than 
very valuable compenſation coul 
authorize a preſent. waſte of trea 
ſure. Its Eaſt-India company, * 


had long made a great figure, and 
ſeemed, within a very years, to 
have bid fair for a monopoly. of 
trade and power 1n that part of the 
world, became now totally ruined 
and bankrupt. The king imme- 
diately ſuſpended their excluſive 
privileges, and laid the trade to 
the eaſt open to all his ſubjects. 
In the mean time the company's 
affairs have been put into the hands 
of the miniſtry, who have hitkerto 
ineffectually endeavoured to adjuſt 
and ſettle them. Many ſchemes 
have been formed, both for reſtor- 
ing the old company, and for the 
etabliſhment of a new one, all of 
which have been attended with 
ſach difficulties, as to prove equally 
ineffectual. Nor has the laying of 
the trade open been attended: with 
the ſucceſs that was expected, the 
merchants being very flow and 
backward in that undertaking ; 
though the king, to encourage them 


ſhips to convey their commodities 
to that part of the world. The 
garriſons and civil eſtabliſhments 
in the Eafſt-Indies, are however 
ſupported on their uſual footing by 
tie king. 

There have been alſo. a conti- 
nued courſe of bankruptcies, ſome 
for immenſe ſums of money, all 
over the kingdom. One of theſe 
failures, at Marſeilles, was for the 
amazing ſum of twenty millions of 
livres. The late deſperate ma- 
neuvre of the miniſter, which 
lrikes at the root of all national 
faith and credit, by reducing the 
tereſt on the public funds to one- 
half, without allowing an alterna- 
tive of withdrawing their money 
to the creditors, — at the ſame 


une taking away the benefit of 
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to embark in it; lent ſome of his own 
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ſurvivorſhip in the tontines, is an 
act not more alarming in its na- 
ture, than it is cruel in its conſe- 
quences, which will be attended 
by the ruin of ſeveral thouſand in- 
dividuals. This meaſure, which 
did not take place till the eloſe of 
the year, and which will probably 
be in ſome degree {lll reſtricted in 
its effects with regard to foreigners, 
will become more fully the ſubject 
of our future diſcuſſion. It is how- 
ever evident from theſe. circum- 
ſtances, - that the commerce, as 
well as the finances of this nation, 
are in a very embarraſſed condi- 
tion, and that the effects of the 
late war ſtill lie very heavy upon 
them. 4 
We have formerly taken notice 
of the diſputes that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the 62 and the parliament 
of hung, as well as of the con- 
ſequent diſſolution of that body, 
and the baniſhment of its mem- 
bers, This meaſure had cauſed 
the moſt univerſal diſſatis faction 
throughout the kingdom, and had 
produced a great number of the 
moſt ſpirited remonſtrances from 


the other parliaments to the king. 


Though theſe remonſtrances had 
proved N the king thought 
roper this year, appa- : 
eds of his own 1 2 July 4 
tion, to ſend the duke de Duras 
to Britany to re-eſtabliſh that par- 
liament, and to recall the exiled 
members. A meaſure, no doubt, 
which has given great and gene- 
ral ſatisfaction. | 
Great diſturbances have hap- 
paged this year in the French co- 
ony of St. Domingo, between the 
8 and the inhabitants. 
We have not been able to collect 
many particulars of theſe 2 


1 
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but in general that they have occa- 
ſioned a great deal of miſchief, and 
ſome blood to be ſpilt. It is ſaid 
that the inhabitants have upon dif- 
ferent occaſions taken up arms, 
and that ſome engagements have 
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happened between them and the 
regular forces; and it is certain 
that ſome of the principal perſons 
of the iſland have been font in 
irons to France. 


Mar in India. Hyder Aly ravages the Carnatic. Battle near Mulwa le; 


with Hyder Aly. 


Hyder Aly advances wvithin a few miles of Madraſs. Peace concluded 
New treaty with Sujah Doula. 


Superviſors appointed 


10 go to India. Great debates upon the powers to be granted to the ſuper- 


Viſors. 


A naval force applied fer to go to India. 


Extraordinary powers 


demanded for the commanding naval officer 3 the demands are rejected by a 


general court. 


of Perfa. 
HM given the beſt ac- 


count we were able to collect, 
of the general affairs of Europe, 
it is neceſſary that we ſhould do 
the ſame, by thoſe which are either 
domeſtic, or in which our national 
intereſts are immediately concerned. 
We ſaw, at the cloſe of the laſt 
year, the troubleſome and expen- 
five war in which our Eaſt-India 
company was involved on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, with the celebrated 
adventurer Hyder Aly. This war, 
which we before obſerved was not 
capable of producing any advan- 
tage to the company, was notwith- 
ſtanding attended with the moſt 
ernicious effects to its intereſts, 
both at home and in the Eaſt-In- 
dies: a circumſtance the more 
grievous, as by many tranſactions 
which have ſince come to light, it 
appears to have been wantonly en- 
tered into by the company's ſer- 
vants in that part of the world, to 
anſwer their own private purpoſes 
and emolument. | 
The cauſes of entering into this 
war were not more irregular, than 
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Sir Fohn Lindjey ſails with a ſmall ſquadron to the gulph 


the manner in which it was con- 


ducted was ſhameful, and diſho- 
nourable to the military character 
of the nation. Field deputies were 


appointed to attend the army, and 


to controul and ſuperintend the 
conduct of the commander in chief. 
This office, unknown in the Eng- 
liſh ſervice, and pernicious where- 
ever it has been practiſed, was up- 
on this occaſion created only to 
conſtitute a lucrative jobb for the 
perſons who were appointed to it. 
Theſe deputies accordingly, being 
deeply concerned in the contracts 
for ſupplying the army, took care 
to regulate its motions in ſuch a 
manner, as beſt ſuited rheir private 
intereſt or convenience, 

The effects of this injudicious 
meaſure of appointing field depu- 
ties, were felt in every department. 
Brave and experienced officers were 
diſguſted, and frequently either 
quitted the ſervice, or, if their cir- 
cumſtances in ſuch a ſituation, and 
at ſo great a diſtance from home, 


did not admit of this method of 


ſhewing their reſentment, they too 
oftea 
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often became careleſs and indiffe- 
rent as to their future conduct; 
while thoſe of no character, or 
worſe, were employed and entruſt- 
ed. From this original error, this 
war has been peculiarly marked 
with a ſtigma, which never before 
diſgraced our hiſtory ; Britiſh of- 
kcers, a thing unknown and un- 
heard ot, deſerting the cauſe of 
their country, and entering into 


the ſervice of a barbarous prince, 


and forts given up ſo ſhamefully, 
as to afford the cenſorious too much 
colour in ſuggeſting, that they were 
betrayed to che enemy. 

Hyder Aly was not an enemy 
before whom capital errors were to 
be committed with impunity. Ge- 
neral Smith had penetrated far in- 
to his country, had taken ſeveral 
of his fortreſſes, and was in a fair 
way of 3 to his capital, 
had not the diſſentions with the 
field deputies, who counteracted 
and thwarted all his meaſures, pre- 
vented it. This gave a breathing 
time to the Indian chief, and lei- 
ſure to conſider the great diſtance 
that the Engliſh forces were from 
their own ſettlements, which were 
left naked, and the advantages 
Which the celerity of his own troops, 
compoſed chiefly of horſe, gave 
him in ſuch circumſtances. He ac- 
cordingly, with great dexterity, 
and in conſequence of ſeveral maſ- 
terly motions, got between the 
company's forces and the Carnatic, 
which he entered and ravaged at 
pleaſure, 4 

This maneeuvre had all the ef- 
fet that Hyder Aly could wiſh. 
The company's troops were obliged 
to relinquiſh his territories, and to 
retire in haſte to the defence of their 
own and their allies, Thus he re- 
tovered, without fighting, the forts 
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and ſtrong poſts which they had 
taken; and, inflead of a fugitive 
flying before his enemies, and un- 
able to defend his own dominions, 
he now came. as a vindictive and 
haughty victor, to pour deſtruction 
into theirs. His army, before ſunk 
by the diſheartening conſequenees 
of a defenſive war, which beſides 
is a ſervice for which ſuch troops 
are not at all calculated, was now 
let looſe into its proper ſphere of 
action. His reputation was by this 
means raiſed in a very high de- 
gree, and, in ſuch circumſtances, 
neither ſoldiers nor allies, could be 
long wanting in that part of the 
world. 

The Nabob of Arcot, the moſt 
able prince, the moſt generous 
friend; and the moſt faithful ally, 
that the Engliſh ever met with 1n 
the Eaſt-Indies, and who upon theſe 
confiderations was deſervedly in- 
cluded by name in the late m_ 
of peace which.we concluded wi 
France, was the firſt and principal 
ſufferer upon this occaſion, Hy- 
der Aly had a long and pecuhar 
enmity to this prince, which was 
probably, in a great degree, found- 
ed upon his inviolable attachment 
to the Engliſh. His dominions 
were en ravaged without 
mercy; and whilſt Hyder Aly by this 
means gratified his perſonal reſent- 
ment, be at the ſame time cut off 
one of our principal reſources for 
carrying on the war, by the miſ- 
chief which he did to our ally. 

The company's forces that had 
been recalled to the defence of the 
Carnatic, found themſelves, upon 
their return, very unequal to that 
taſk, Beſides that the ſame cauſes 
continued which had befare im- 
peded their ſucceſs, they had been 


very much weakened in that expe- 
LE] dition. 
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dition. Their ſagacious enemy, 
ſenſible of their great ſuperiority 
in the field, cautiquſly avoided 
coming to a general engagement ; 
an object which they as eagerly 
ſought, till they were worn out 
and waſted, by a continued and 
fruitleſs ſucceſſion of purſuits and 
marches. In the mean time, he 
frequently and ſucceſsfully attack- 
ed their detached parties, and cut 
off their convoys ; upon which oc- 
caſions they loſt a great number of 
men, Europeans as well as natives; 
and he ravaged the country in ſuch 
a manner as to compleat its ruin. 
Theſe ſucceſſes raiſed his character 
ſo high, that adventurers from 
all parts joined him, and his ca- 
valry was augmented to above 

ooo, to which however his in- 
Cory bore no proportion. The 
Maratta princes were alſo entering 
into alliances with him, and he 
became fo daring, as to advance 
with a body of horſe almoſt to the 

ates of Madraſs. In every reſpect 
- ſeems, at this time, to have 
been the moſt formidable enemy 
that we had ever met among the 
Indian powers. 

A detachment of the company's 
forces, under the command of col, 
Wood, had made an unſucceſsful 
attempt to take a fort called Mul- 
waggle by ftorm. This repulſe 
was attended with the loſs of ſome 
. officers as well as private men, 
which, ether with the ſmall 
number of our detachment, en- 
couraged Hyder, at the head of a 
great part of his army, to march 
to the protection of the fort. Col. 
Wood, notwithſtanding the. great 
diſparity of their forces, did not 
- OR. 4 heſitate, with only 460 

505. Europeans, and 2300 
JOY ſeapoys, to attack him. 
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The enemy's army conſiſted of 
14,000 horſe, 12,000 matchlock 
guns, and fix battalions of ſea- 
poys. This battle was more obſti- 
nately conteſted, than almoſt any 
that the Engliſh had ever fought 
in this part of the world. The 
field was alternately loſt and won 
ſeveral times ; and the engagement, 
which began at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, was not over till five 
in the afternoon, Hyder Aly was 
at length obliged to retreat, leav- 
ing the field covered with dead bo- 
dies ; among which are reckoned, 
three elephants, nine camels, and 
700 horſes. The loſs on our fide 
was conſiderable, above three hun- 
dred being killed and wounded, 
among whom were ſeveral brave 
officers. Some of our officers were 
alſo taken priſoners, and we loſt 
two pieces of cannon ; ſo that, up- 
on the whole, it ſeems to have been 
a very diſputed affair. 

If any conſequence attended this 
action, it was only that it gave 
Hyder Aly a new proof of the vaſt 
ſuperiority of our troops, which 
no numbers, diſcipline, or con- 
duct, on his fide, could counter- 
ballance. In other reſpects the war 
went on as before, and the devaſ- 
tations of the enemy. were carried 
on with their uſual ſucceſs. The 
diviſions and diſcontents among the 
officers and council increaſed every 
day, and were productive of the 
worſt conſequences. Government 
grew daily more and more weak, 
divided, and perplexed. The con · 
tracts were ill performed, the ſea. 
poys deſerted in companies, and 
the army was ruined. 

The revenues of the eftabliſh- 
ment of Madraſs, being ungqual 
to the great expences of the war, 
large remittances were made- from 

f Beng⸗ 
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Bengal to anſwer that purpoſe. 
Theſe remittances were obliged 
to be made in a baſe kind of 
gold coin, which the com- 
pany was ſaid to be at a loſs of 
40z000l. in the difference of ex- 
change only. Theſe effects of the 
war, conſequently put a ſtop to 
the inveſtments that were uſually 
made from Madraſs to China; no 
ſilver being now ſtirring in the 
country, and the manufattures at 
a ſtand from the fear of the enemy. 

Such were the conſequences of 
this ill-judged war, entered into, 
as it is plauſibly aſſerted, without 
neceſſity, badly conducted, and 
continued with an obſtinacy as in- 
defenſible, as the motives that 
1 riſe to it were odious. It 
oes not appear that Hyder Aly 
had committed any act of hoſtility, 
or given any cauſe of offence to 
the company, which could have 
juſtthed a war. On the contrary, 
his it is aſſerted, that their ſhips were 
permitted to trade in his ports 
without moleſtation, and their ſer- 
vants had a free intercourſe with his 
dominions, till the very moment 
of the rupture. We alſo find, that 
as ſoon as terms of peace were 
propoſed, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages he had gained, he wil- 
lingly liſtened to them, and as rea- 
dily acquieſced in equitable condi- 
tions. We muſt alſo do the juſtice 
to a brave and able enemy, to 
obſerve, that this war was not at- 
tended with the acts of treachery, 
breach of faith, and inhuman maſ- 
ſacres, which were ſo frequent in 
the conteſts we have had with the 
other powers of this country; but 
good faith, ability, and humanity, 
are generally found 1n company. 

It is not however to be inferred 


from the ill ſucceſs of this war, 
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that the company's. principal ſet- 
tlements were, at any time, in any 
degree of danger. Hyder Aly's 
whole force was utterly incapable 
of taking the city of Madraſs, even 
though we had had no army in the 
field to eover it. But the caſe was, 
that we had always an army which 
he durſt not engage; and all that 
made him dangerous, was the ſa- 
gacity with which he avoided fight 
ing. The expence of the war, the 
damage done to their allies by ra- 
vaging the country, and the embar- 
raſſment occaſioned thereby to their 
commerce, were very prejudicial; 
and therefore it was very impru- 
dent to enter into it; but they are 
only ſuch loſſes as the company 
muſt always be ſubje& to, when it 
ever quarrels with the Maratta 
chiefs, or any other of the coun- 
try powers, who command great 
bodies of horſe, Such wars ex- 
hauſt the revenues of the companys 
but do not ſeem capable of endan- 
gering its ſecurity. | 
In the mean time, Hyder Aly 
having given our army in the Car- 
natic the ſlip, marched, at the head 
of a body of horſe, within a few 
miles of Madrafs. This motion, 
together with the apprehenſion of 
an alliance which he was forming 
with one of the moſt powerful of 
the Maratta princes, induced at 
length the preſidency of Madraſs, 
to enter into a negotiation of peace 
with him. This was a meaſure 
the Indian chief was very well diſ- 
poſed to, and the preliminaries 
were accordingly ſoon adjuſted. 
The preſidency required a truce of 
fifty days, which was the only pro- 
al that Hyder Aly ref uſed, judg- 
ing, with his uſual ſagacity, that 
ſo long a time may give an op- 
portunity for collecting freſh forces: 
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in which caſe it would not be diffi- 


cult to find a pretence for breaking 
off the treaty. He accordingly li- 
mited the time for carrying it in- 


to exechtion to ſeven days, which 


proved ſufficient for the purpoſe. 
April . The conditions of 
P 3» peace were ſimple and 
II equitable. 'The forts 
and places taken on either fide 
were reſtored, and both parties 
were to fit down with the expences 
they had been at. A perpetual 
Teague, offenſive and defenſive, was 
agreed _ and the number of 
troops to be furniſhed in ſuch caſes, 
as well as their pay, was ſtipulated. 
The priſoners on both ſides were 
releaſed, and a free trade reſpec- 


tively allowed, both in the Car- 


natic and Hyder Aly's dominions. 
Hyder Aly ſhewed uncommon 
abilities through the courſe of this 
war. Senfible of the great ſupe- 


riority of the Engliſh in the field, 


he not only cautiouſly avoided ge- 
neral engagements, but he alſo 
formed his army upon ſuch prin- 
ciples, that he could not be obliged 
to fight when he did not like, He 
totally laid aſide the heavy un- 
wieldy cannon that were uſed b 

the Indian princes, inſtead of which 
he carried nothing to the field but 
neat light field- pieces, ſix and three 
pounders, which were moſt excel- 
tently equipped and mounted, and 
as well ſerved. A remarkable proof 
of which was, that, in the whole 
courſe of the war, we were never 
able to take a fingle piece of can- 
non from him. For though we 
took a great quantity of artiller 

at the battle of Errour, of whic 

we gave an account in our laſt vo- 
lume, they were all the property 
of the Nizam; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the greatneſs of the defeat, 
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Hyder Aly tarried every one of 
his guns ſafe from the field. B 

this means, and the care he too 

to prevent his forces being incum- 
bered with baggage, nothing could 
exceed the celerity of their mo- 
tions ; ſo that while our troops 


were forming, his horſe being im- 


mediately drawn up with a good 
countenance, always gave an op- 
portunity to the foot to make a ſafe 
retreat, without our being able to 
bring either to a cloſe engagement, 
During theſe tranfactions, Su- 
jah Doula had increaſed his forces 
to ſuch a degree, as to form a 
conſiderable army, which he ap- 
plied himſelf, with the moſt unwea- 
ried diligence, to difcipline, and 
ut into a formidable condition, 
heſe motions having juſtly excited 
the attention of the ſecret com- 
mittee at Bengal, three gentlemen 
were diſpatched to that prince, with 
directions to make a ſtrict enquiry 
into the motives of them. is 
conduct, and the ſpirited remon- 
ſtrances made upon the occaſion, 
produced the deſired effect. Sujah 
Doula conſented to diſband a great 
part of his army, and concluded 
a new treaty with the company, by 
which he is tied up from ever in- 
creaſing it beyond a certain ſtipu- 
lated number, which will be fuf- 
ficient to ſupport the civil govern- 
ment, without being in any degree 

formidable. | 
The conſequences of this ill-ad 
viſed and unfortunate war in the 
Carnatic, were not confined to the 
Eaſt-Indies ; the alarm was caught 
at home, where the diſtance of 
the object, and the uncertain know- 
ledge. of the danger, having full 
room to operate upon the imagi- 
nation, multiplied, as is uſual in 
ſuch caſes, the fears of the people 
con- 
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concerned, in a moſt amazing de- 
gree, India ſtock fell above 60 

r cent. in a few days. It was in 
yain that the direQors produced 
their diſpatches from India, and 
ſhewed that the war could not be 
attended with any real danger, and 
that the company had never been in 
a more flourtſhing ſtate : the epide- 
mical diſorder had taken its effect, 
and muſt now ſpend its force before 
it could be removed. | 

In the mean time, the directors 


thought it neceſſary to take ſome 


effectual meaſures to put a ftop to 
the abuſes and miſmanagements 
which had fo much diſgraced the 
company's government in India, 
and which had been ſo pernicious 
to its intereſts, both there and at 
home. To this purpoſe it was thought 
neceſſary, that three gentlemen of 
character, as well as of great abi- 
lity and experience in the compa- 
ny's affairs in that part of the 
world, ſhould be inveſted with ex- 
traordinary powers, and ſent thi- 
ther under the character of ſuper- 
viſors, with full authority to exa- 
mine into, and reQify the con- 
cerns of every department, and a 
full power of control over all their 
other ſervants in India. 
June 14. Mr. Vanfittart, Mr. 
Scrafton, and Col. Ford, all of 
whom had before ſerved with re- 
putation, the two firſt in a civil, 
the latter in a military capacity, 
in that part of the world, were 
accordingly appointed to this ſer- 
Vice. FR 
Though the bad conduct of the 
company's ſervants in India was 
not controverted, and the neceſſity 
of ſome ſuch meaſure was gene- 


rally allowed, yet the mode of it, 


and the degrees of power with 
which the ſuperviſors were to be 
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entruſted, occaſioned great debates, 
and a continued ſucceſſion of ge- 
neral courts to be held, E 
friends and relations of the gentle- 
men, who already had great ap- 
rz in India, and who 

rmed a very conſiderable party, 
were of courſe averſe to the ſend- 
ing out of ſaperviſors. Many o- 
thers were influenced by different 
motives to oppoſe it: ſome had 
particular objections to the gen- 
tlemen refer. others from prin- 
ciple did not think it ſafe to truſt 
any man, or body of men, with 
too much power. By this means 
every inch of the ground was dif- 
puted, new objections were con- 
tinually ſtarted, and no reſolution 
relative to this meaſure could paſs, 
without its being firſt put ta the 
ballot. 

When the powers to be granted 
to the ſuperviſors were at length 
concluded upon, and the commiſ- 
ſion for that purpoſe accordingly 
paſſed, ſome unexpected objections 
made by the miniftry, together 
with an extraordinary propoſal, 
that the company ſhould give to a 
ſervant of the crown a principal 
ſhare in the direction of their af- 
fairs in India, occaſioned a new 
delay, and prevented for ſome time 
the expediting of this meaſure. 

The directors having conſidered 
the great weight that a naval force 
would give to their negotiations 
with the Indian princes, and beig 
ſenſible of the good effects that it 
might have produced in the pre- 
ſent war, had, during the courſe 
of theſe debates, applied to go- 
vernment for two ſhips-of the line, 
and ſome frigates, to be ſent upon 
that ſervice. No direct anſwer was 
made to this application ; but as 
it fr 1 that Sir John Lindſey 
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was 8 to the command 
1 


of the ſhips intended for this ex- 
dition, it was looked upon as 
_ tacitly complied with. The com- 
pany would at any time have been 
entitled to the protection of go- 
vernment, and the large annual 
revenue which it now paid, ſeemed 
more particularly to give it a rigut 
to expect not only protection but 
favour, As the application had 
however been only made by the 
directors, it was thought proper, to 
ive it the more weight, that it 
Thould have the ſanction of a ge- 
neral court, and thereby become 
the act of the whole company. — 
motion to that purpoſe 
July 27: was accordin Nu 
and unanimouſly agreed to, and 
another court appointed to be held, 
to receive the anſwer of govern- 
ment, and to put the finiſhing 
hand to all meaſures relative to 
the departure of the ſuperviſors. 
. At this court a letter 
Mug. 11. was read, which had 
been received the night before from 
Lord Weymouth, one of the ſe- 
. cretaries of ſtate, in which it was 
ſaid, “ That the commiſſion ap- 
E the preſent ſuperviſors to 
ndia, had been taken into conſi- 
deration by his majeſty's ſervants, 
and that it was their opinion, that 
in ſome reſpects it was illegal. 
That he was ſorry to find, in an 
anſwer which he had received from 
the directors, reſpecting the ap- 
pointment of a nayal ee, with 
full powers to adjuſt all maritime 
affairs in India, that they had not 
totally acceded to it. He now 
therefore begged of the directors, 
2 that they would reconſider the com- 
miſſion in general; and that the 
n article, of granting un- 


mated powers to a naval officer, 


ſtood him ; thay it never had bow 
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might be laid before the p 
tary at large.” ; 

in conſequence of this letter, a 
long train of correſpondence, be. 
tween the miniſtry and the direc. 
tors, upon a ſubje&t with which 
they were before wholly unac- 
quainted, was now laid before the 
proprietors. It appeared by the 
powers, which the former required 
to be granted to the commandin 
naval officer, that he was in fab 
to ſuperintend the ſuperviſors, as 
well as all the company's political 
affairs in India. The irectors ac- 
knowledged, that they were wil- 
ling to allow the king's naval com- 
mander, a certain degree of pawer, 
in conjunction with the governor 
and council of Bengal; but that 
there were many ſufficient reaſons 
which prevented their acquieſcence 
with the requeſt "at large; as well 
from the danger of entruſting any 
one perſon with ſuch extraordinary 


powers, as the perpetual opportu- 


nity of interference, which would 
thereby be given to government in 
all their affairs. At the ſame time 
they informed the proprietors, that 
the commiſſion had already under. 

one the reyiſion of council, and 
. received the ſanction of ſome 
of the moſt eminent la- JE 


in the kingdom, as to the legality 


of every part of it. A ſhort day 
was then appointed for the holding 
of another general court, to conſi- 
der farther of this ſubject. 

At this court ano- 
ther letter was read Aug. 15: 


from the ſame miniſter, which had 


been received that morning. In 
this he acquainted the court, that 
by the anſwer which he had re- 
ceived to his laſt, he imagined that 
they had in ſome degree miſunder- 
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his idea to inveſt a naval officer with 
plenipotentiary powers at — 
that he only wanted to eftabliſh 
ſuch a ſhare in the buſineſs of ad- 
miniſtration, as would be both for 
the good of the company, and the 
honour of adminiſtration. That as 
his firſt letter, with the directors' 
anſwer, were now to be laid before 
the proprietors at large, to prevent 
any future miſunderſtanding, he 
recommended only the diſcuſſion 
of the two following points 
Firſt, the reconſideration of the 
commiſſion, and next, the degree 
of authority. proper to be inveſted 
in a naval officer. To the firſt of 
theſe he ſaid, that as it was a 
point, on the legality of which 
there were different opinions among 
the ſervants of the crown, and the 
council of the company, he would 
not pretend to ſpeak on it; but in 
regard to the ſecond, as govern- 
ment, at the requeſt of the com- 

any, in the 11th article of the 
25 definitive treaty of peace with 
France, made conditions with ſe- 
veral princes in India, it highly 
reſpected their honour, and that 
an officer of theirs ſnould be the 
principal agent in all matters of- 
fenſive and defenſive. 

The deſigns of the miniſtry were 
now too obvious to be miſtaken, 
and too alarming not to be oppoſed 
with vigour. The directors ob- 
ſerved to the court, that this re- 
2 was a matter, which af- 
ected the conſequence and ſafety 
of the company in the higheſt de- 
gree; that it was not therefore 
to be haſtily decided, but required 
the moſt ſerious deliberation, and 
the cooleſt diſcuſſion ; that the 
court ſhould be accordingly ad- 
journed, and ſufficient time given 
to every proprietor, before the next 


ah 
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meeting, to revolve the matter 

fully in- his mind; to conſult, the 

charters, and enquire into the pri- 

vileges of the company; to conſi- 

der well, whether any, or what 
t 


part of their rights might be given 
up, and that in their conceſſions 


to government they did not en- 


danger their own ſafety: that it 
was hoped they would pay the 
eateſt attention to theſe points ; 
r that their affairs were never 
in a more critical ſituation, nor 


the honour of the company more 
deeply concerned. 850 


A conſiderable time was accord- 
ingly a for = conſideration 
of this ſubject, and, at 
the enſuing general Aug. 30. 
court, great debates aroſe upon it. 
It was ſaid, that if authority was 
given to the king's officers to in- 
terfere in the governmental affairs 
of India, the power of the com- 
pany, in that part of the world, 
would oo _ moment be at 
an end, That applying te 
vernment for ny PL Sa at 5 
ſame time inveſting the officers of 
the crown with independent pow- 
ers, was in effect ſurrendering the 
company's territorial acquiſitions 
in India, to the direction of the 
king's miniſters, the conſequences 
of which might eaſily be foreſeen. 
That whenever any conteſt ſhould 
ariſe | between the king's ſervants 
and the company's, the event muſt 
be fatal to the company : that as 
it would often be neceſſary to em- 
ploy the one and the other in the 
ame fervice, ſuch conteſts may 
very naturally be expected to ariſe, 
which had already been the caſe 
upon many former occafions. That 
if the company is of itſelf unable 
to maintain its territorial acquiſi- 
tions, it were better to * | 
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the ſovereignty to' the powers of 
the country, upon terms adyan- 
tageous to its commerce, than to 
be at the mercy of a miniſter, 

It was ſhewn, that commerce 
was of fo tender and delicate a 
nature, that it could only thrive 
where it had the moſt unreſtrained 
liberty, as well as the moſt perfe& 
ſecurity ; and that the reſtraints 
or exertions of power, though 
ſeemingly founded upon ſalutary 
principles, had generally proved 
deſtructive to it. The fatal effects 
of miniſterial interference in com- 
mercial matters, was exemplified 
in the preſent ruinous condition of 
the French Eaſt-India Company; 
as the great and flouriſhing flate 
of that in Holland, was brought 
to ſhew the happy conſequences 
that reſulted from a different con- 
duct. That the States General 
were ſo well convinced of the im- 
portance of the Eaſt-India trade, 
and ſaw fo clearly into the great 
nationa] benefits ariſing from it, 
that every territorial, or other ac- 
quiſition of the company in India, 
was conſidered by that wiſe body 
as a national one. That they ſup- 
ported it at all events, and riſqued 
the moſt dangerous wars upon its 
account ; that in the greateſt exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, the compa- 
ny's property, at home or abroad, 
was held as ſacred as any man's 
private property; and that the full 
yearly pronts ariſing from their 
trade or revenue in India, were 
fairly divided among the proprie- 
tors, even when they amounted ſo 
high as 75 per cent. That, in the 
preſent caſe, the demands of go- 
vernment roſe in proportion to the 
facility with which ill-judged con- 
ceſſions had already been obtained; 
" that the granting of an annual 
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ſum which exceeded their whole 
dividend, without a renewal of 
their charter, or any adequate con- 
ſideration being given, might have 


been deemed a ſufficient gratifica- 


tion for the preſent, and did not 
deſerve to be immediately ſucceed. 
ed by an attempt that ſtruck at 


their very exiſtence. 


On the other hand, it was ſaid, 
that officers bearing the king's 
commiſſion, would add dignity to 
the negociations that might be ſet 
on foot for eſtabliſhing peace in 
India; that the powers of the coun- 
try being ſovereigns themſelves, 
would more readily liſten to propo- 
ſitions, ſanctified by the name of 
a great king, than coming only 
from a delegated company of mer- 
chants, to whom the neceſſity of 
ſubmiſſion muſt ever be hateful; 
that ſuch ſubmiſſion could, from 
the nature of things, be only tem- 
porary; for it was folly to ſup- 
2 that millions of reaſonable 

ings, would endure the yoke of 
a handful of rapacious individuals, 
longer than they could unite to 
deſtroy them. That if government 
did not diſcover, by a ſpirited in- 


terpoſition, a timely diſpoſition to 


grant the territorial acquiſitions in 
India, the moſt powerful aſſiſtance 
and protection, theſe important ac- 
quiſitions would be loſt to the na- 
tion, and all the immenſe advan- 
tages to be expected from them, 
ſacrificed to the humour of a few 
intereſted and turbulent perſons, 
who, by the moſt unjuſt proceed- 
ings, had raiſed themſelves into con- 
ſequence ; and who, to maintain 
it, would traffick away the greatelt 
national advantages. That the 
miſcondu of the company's ſer- 
vants in India was univerſally al. 
lowed ; and that if it had admitted 
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before of any doubt, the mea- In the mean time the commiſſion 
ſure of ſending out ſuperviſors for the naval commander in chief 
would ſuffictently prove it; that was made out; but as the propoſed 
nothing could prevent theſe enor- requiſition for extraordinary pow- 
mities for the future ſo effectually, ers had not been complied with, 
as the king's maintaining a perſon his operations were limited to the 
of rank, — and integrity, gulph of Perſia only. The com- 
in ſuch a ſtation in that part of — 4 affairs had for ſome time 
the world, as would enable him been embroiled upon that coaſt, 
to be a ſufficient check upon the through the lawleſs conduct of the 
rapacious and exorbitant conduct neighbouring chiefs, who taking 
of their ſervants; at the ſame time, advantage of the troubles that pre- 
that he would not only be anſwer- vailed in Perſia to become inde- 
able for his own conduct to his pendent, had thrown off at the 
majeſty, but alſo to the nation in fame time all regard to order and 
general. juſtice. Thus a fort of compro- 
After many debates, and ſeve- miſe was made; the power of mak- 
ral propoſed modifications, the ing peace and war was granted by 
matter was at length reſted upon the directors to the naval com- 
the following queſtion, which was mander in the gulph of Perſia, be- 
put to be decided by ballot : © That yond which his _— did not 
this court will give the officer of extend ; and the demand for ſhips 
the crown, commanding ſhips of of the line to the bay of Bengal 


+ the line, a ſhare in the delibera- was ſuſpended. Two frigates of 


tions and reſolutions of the com- war were however ordered upon 
pany, merely with regard to the that ſervice, and to convey the ſu- 
two objects of making peace and perviſors, whoſe powers were at 


' declaring war when his majeſty's length finally adjuſted, and an end 


forces are employed; when it was put to this tedious courſe of debate 
rejected by a great majority. and altercation. | 


* 


CHAP. VII. 


R 2 wiew of ſome matters previous to the General Election. Mr. 
Wilkes olefted for the county of Middleſex. Great licentiouſneſs (prevails, 
which is not ſufficiently reftrained by the civil power. Conduct of adminiſira- 
tion. Caufes of difſatisfaftion. State of the miniſtry. Parliament meets. 
Speech from the Throne. Parliament adjourns for the holidays. 


1 event which took place at that account, our more particular 
the late general election, as attention. We have before ſeen, 
it has been productive of ſeveral ex- that Mr. Wilkes (of whoſe mixed 
traordinary conſequences, ſome of character, conduct, and adven- 
which are ſuppoſed by many to tures, ſome account has been given 
affect even the firſt principles of in a former volume) having retired 
the conftitution, all the circum- to France, was not only expelled 


Kances relative to. it, deſerve, upon the houſe of commons, but in con- 


ſequence 
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ſequence of his not appearing to 
the indictments that were laid a- 

ainſt him, was run to an out- 

wry. The great popularity which 
he had acquired, was, in conſe- 
quence of ſome circumſtances that 
attended that proſecution, a good 
deal lowered. A book written by 
him, of an obſcene and immoral 
tendency, though, in appearance, 
not intended for general publica- 
tion, and brought into public no- 
tice by means not very honourable 
to the managers of the proſecu- 
tion againſt him, had however a 
conſiderable influence on the pub- 
lic opinion, and, for a time, a- 
bated even the fervor of his warm- 
eſt advocates. Other matters, 
of great national import, be- 
came ſoon afterwards ſubjects of 
general diſcuſſion, and drew away 
the attention of the public. 

In this ſituation, an exile from 
his country, diſtreſt in his circum- 
ſtances, and, in a great meaſure, 
abandoned by his friends, Mr. 
Wilkes ſeemed not only totally 
ruined, but alſo nearly forgotten. 
The outlawry having run beyond 
the limits allowed by the law for a 
reverſal, he was apparently cut off 
from the benefit of the laws, and 
the protection of his country; and 
ir ſeemed that nothing but a par- 
don from the crown, could re- 
ſtore him to the civil rights of a 
Citizen, 

This ray of hope ſeemed however 
to ſhine upon his affairs, by the pro- 
1 to power of ſome perſons late 
1 igh office, and of ſome who are 
ſtill in coniderable employments. 
Theſe had not only been his inti- 
mate friends, but they had alſo a 


yon lead in the party with whom 


e had originally embarked, and 
in whole cauſe he had encountered 


all his ſufferings. It was therefore 
ſuppoſed by many, and not un- 
naturally, that theſe gentlemen 
would uſe all their 2 to 
procure a pardon for a man, who 
it was conceived had done them 
real ſervices, and who at leaft 
had ſuffered ſeverely in the courſe 
of their common oppoſition. Ma- 
ny of his friends alſo thought, 
that what he had already under. 
gone, e ſufficiently ſatisfy the 
ignity of the crown; and that it 
would be better conſulted and pro- 
vided for, by an occaſional act of 
grace and lenity, than by purſuing, 
with the appearance of a vindic- 
tive and perſonal reſentment, the 
ruin of an individual, infinitely 
below its notice, to the atmoſt 

line of extremity. | 
On the other hand, thoſe who 
had been active in his original pro- 
ſecution, aſſerted, that his offences, 
and the popularity, which, by a 
ſtrange perverſeneſs in the people, 
had ariſen from them, had jointly 
rendered him a perſon. of 1mpor- 
tance enough to be ſtrictly watch- 
ed, and ſeverely puniſhed ; that 
as his misfortunes ſeemed not to 
have inſpired him with any degree 
of penitence for his crimes, a par- 
don from the crown would be an 
act rather of weakneſs than of be- 
nignity. Above all, they inſiſted 
that it was neceſſary a — ex- 
ample ſhould be made, to prevent 
other perſons from aſpiring to a 
1. Fr character by outrageous 
inſults on government. We muſt 
obſerve, that notwithſtanding the 
frequent changes in adminiſtration, 
the preatelt number of the perſons 
who had been the moſt direct objects 
of Mr. Wilkes's attacks ſtill pre- 
ſerved their places, and ſeemed, 
at this particular time, to haye 
rather 
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rather riſen in intereſt and im- 
rtance. 

This circumſtance did not pre- 
vent Mr. Wilkes from applying, 
through the duke of Grafton, who 
was now at the head of the trea- 
ſury, for a pardon ; and it 1s pro- 
bable made no doubt of his uſing 
all his influence to procure it. In 
this however he was diſappointed. 
Whether it was, that the political 
ſentiments of this noble perſon 
were changed, or that the opinion 
held of the man was altered, or 
that the application to be made, 
was of ſo critical a nature as not to 
be attempted with ſafety 3 from 
whatever cauſe it proceeded, the 
requeſt was not only rejected, but 


treated with ſome appearance of 


neglect. 

It may be conceived, from ſome 
traits of Mr. Wilkes's character, 
that have appeared upon other oc- 
caſions, that he was not likely to 
remain totally dormant, or to ac- 
quieſce in a treatment, which he 
probably conſidered to be as un- 
juſt, as it was full of indignity. 
He accordingly upbraided the firſt 
lord of the treaſury, and ſeveral 
other old friends, with the greateſt 
acrimony, in a number of publica- 
tions; and a letter to the D. of 
(3——, which was only wrote to 
be publiſhed, abounded with anec- 
dotes, reflecting on the conſiſtency 
of their public conduct, and on 
their friendſhip and ſincerity in 
private life. - 

Theſe diſcuſſions began again to 
draw the attention of the public, 
to a ſubject which had nearly ſunk 
into oblivion, and a man whom 
they had almoſt r e The 
deſertion of his friends ſtrongly ex- 
cited their compaſſion; they be- 
gan to think his ſuffering out of 
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meaſure ; to reflect that he was at 
any rate a victim to the popular 
cauſe, and that even the expoſure 
of many faults in his private cha- 
rater, was a part of the puniſh- 
ment which he incurred upon that 
account. 'The miniſtry, by being 
ſuppoſed, (upon whatever founda- 
tion) even more than any former 
adminiſtration, under an influence 
diſreliſhed by the people, daily loft 
ground in the general opinion 
and any very active inſtrument of 
oppoſition to them, was likely to 
advance conſiderably in the public 
favour. Here he laid in a freſh 
claim to their approbation ; and 
as his imputed private failings had 
formerly been taken in the groſs, 
to increaſe the ſum of his alledged 
public offences, ſo now the mea- 
ſures that ſprung from accident, 
reſentment, or neceſſity, were li- 
berally laid to the account of pub- 
lic virtue. 

So far we have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, as to matters 
which in order of time do not 
come within the line of our preſent 
narrative; but which lead to ſuc- 
ceeding points of great and imme- 
diate conſequence., Mr. Wilkes, 
who was not ignorant of the great 
change ſo much to his advantage, 
which had taken place in the pub- 
lic opinion, and whoſe private af- 
fairs were in a moſt deſperate ſitua- 
tion, determined to make a bold 
attempt to benefit by it, ſenſible 
that if it failed of ſucceſs, the con- 
ſequences could not place. him in 
a much worſe ſtate than that in 
which he was already. He ac- 
cordingly came over to England 
previous to the general election, 
and to the aſteniſhment of man- 
kind, though he ſtill lay under the 
ſentence of outlawry, declared him- 
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felf a candidate to repreſent the 


city of London in parliament. 
The acclamations of joy with 
which he was received by the po- 


pulace, are inconceivable; nor were 


the marks of public regard which 
he received, confined ſolely to the 
lower order of the people ; ſeveral 
merchants and other gentlemen of 
large property and of conſiderable 


intereſt, openly eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and a ſubſcription was immediately 


opened in the city for the payment 
of his debts. The ſucceſs however 
upon the poll, was not equal to 
what might have been expected 
from the firſt ſanguine appearance 
in his favour. The electors were 
obliged to record their names, and 
the conſequences of an oppoſition 
to great corporate and commercial 
connections, were too obvious not 
to be underſtood. 

Though foiled upon this occa- 
fion, Mr. Wilkes had however re- 
ceived ſuch an earneſt of the at- 
tachment of the people, that it en- 
couraged him to another attempt, 
which appeared almoit as hazard- 
ous. He accordingly ſet up im- 
mediately for the county of Middle- 
ſex, in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 
intereſt of two gentlemen, who had 
repreſented it for ſeveral years; 
who were ſupported by the whole 
intereſt of the court; and who had 
conſiderable fortunes and great 
connections in it. As the ſame 
cauſes did not here operate upon 
the freeholders at large, which had 
before prevented the inclinations 
of the livery of Londen from 
taking effect in his favour; ſo, not- 
withſtanding the natural intereſt 
and ftrong connections that op- 
poſed him, and the great weight 
and influence of the court in a 


county in which it 1s 

reſident, he was elected March 28. 
by a prodigious majo- 1768, 
rity. 

The legal proceedings upon the 
ſurrender of Mr. Wilkes, on the 
reverſal of his outlawry, on his 
ſentence and impriſonment, have 
been circumſtantially related in the 
_ in which they happened, 

uring theſe tranſactions a very 
great degree of extravagance and 
licentiouſneſs prevailed among the 
1 which being encoura 

y the inactivity of the civil power, 
broke out at length in acts of the moſt 
lawleſs and outrageous nature. Up- 
on the —2 Mr. eiten 
the court of king's- bench, the m 
ſtopt the coach upon Weſtminſter 
bridge, and having taken off the 
horſes, dragged it back in triumph, 
notwithſtanding his moſt - earneſt 
intreaties, through the two great 
cities of Weſtminſter and London, 
all the way to Spitalfields, being 


almoſt from the tartheſt extremity 


of the one to that of the other of 
theſe cities. The officers of the 
court in whoſe cuſtody the priſoner 
was, were happy to obtain leave 
to depart; and he, after being kept 
ſome hours at a tavern, which was 
carefully ſurrounded and guarded, 
made his eſcape with great dift- 
culty and addreſs by night to the 
priſon, where he voluntarily ſur- 
rendered himfelf. No ' oppoſition 
was attempted to this act of vio- 
lence, and no enquiry was made 
about the offenders. This remiſs- 
neſs of government brought on 
ſeveral other tumults and diſor- 
ders. The enemies of adminiſtra- 
tion did not heſitate to attribute 
this relaxation of civil authority, 


to deſign rather than to —_—; 
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and that theſe diſorders were per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, in 
order to juſtify a frequent and ſe- 
yere uſe of the military power. 
Their friends alledged the time of 
ear, when moſt of the miniſtry 
ad retired for a ſhort time from 
the labour of their employments ; 
and the general relaxation of au- 
thority unavoidable at a time of 
general election. Beſides, they ac- 
cuſed the principles of licentiouſ- 
neſs and diſorder induſtriouſly 
propagated among the populace, 
which they ſaid had rendered the 
ordinary civil power timid and ir- 
reſolute, and that it was unwilling 
to act, unleſs ſupported by the mi- 
litary. 

Whatever were the cauſes of the 
remiſneſs in government viſible 
at this period, it is certain that it 
had a conſiderable ſhare in the 
event of the Middleſex election, 
and in all its conſequences. In 
all appearance the miniſtry had 
formed no plan concerning him ; 
and having at firſt neglected the 
means which were rational and 
eaſy, they were driven afterwards 
upon thoſe - which ſeveral conſi- 
dered as violent and imprudent. 
Mr. Wilkes was pubhcly known 
to have heen in London for ſome 
time previous to the election: if 
rigorous meaſures continued {till 
to be the mode of procedure, no- 
thing could have been more eaſy, 
than, by putting the outlawry in 
execution, to-arreſt and confine 
him; a meaſure that would have 
cauſed no ſurprize, and would 
have been confidered only as an 
indifferent matter in the common 
courſe of law. In this ſituation, 
he could have no chance for ſuc- 
ceeding in his election, nor is it 
probable that he would have made 
2 | 
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the attempt. The people were not 
yet warmed by oppoſition, nor 
grown confident by ſucceſs. The 
popularity, which he afterwards 
acquired or revived by appearing 
in public, would by chis means 
have been prevented; and he 
might have probably continued as 
ignorant of his influence wich the 
people, as they would in general 
of the ſtrength of their attachment 
to —— Ties 
f the more popular principle o 
lenity had — opted, 4 im- 
mediate pardon ſhould have been 
granted. The people being by 
this means gratified, the miniſtry 
would have acquired great popu- 
larity by it in the general election; 
and he from gratitude and intereſt 
might probably have become at- 
tached to their ſervice. If how- 
ever he continued an enemy, he 
could be no longer formidable, as 
that importance which aroſe from 
his perſecution might probably 
have ended with it. Thus, in ei- 
ther caſe, it was thought the long 
train of evils would have been 
avoided, which have ſince been 
attributed to a wavering, undeot- 
ſive, and ungracious condua. _ 
The killing of ſeveral perſons, 
among a multitude riotouſly aſ- 
ſembled in St. George's fields, at- 
tended with many circumſtances 
of misfortune, and many of com- 
miſeration, contributed on this oc- 
caſion further to inflame the people, 
'The proceedings at law upon the 
killing of ſome of theſe perſons, 
proved ſtill leſs ſatisfactory. They 
were not to be reconciled to the 
choice of the grand jury ; they 
objected to the eſcape of one of 
the ſoldiers, which they aſſerted to 
have been by connivance, if not 


by command; and they — 
tne 
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the acquittal of another, to have 
been in conſequence of this eſcape, 
and of management of a very diſ- 
ingenuous kind. They grew ſtill 
more impatient upon the publica- 
tion of a letter of a ſecretary of 
ſtate, recommending in very ſtrong 
terms to the magiſtrates, an effec- 
tual and early uſe of the military 
power; and another from the ſe- 
cretary at war, thanking the ſol- 
diers for their alacrity in the late 
ſervice, and promiſing them pro- 
tection ; and theſe encouraging 
words being attended with pecu- 
niary rewards publicly given, the 
pulace were actuated with the 
igheſt degree of fury and reſent- 
ment. 'This temper was kept up 
and heightned by inflammatory 
ublications, diſcourſes, and even 
ermons. Every part of the tranſ- 
action was repreſented in the moſt 
odious colours; as if the military 
power kept up for the defence of 
the people, had been perverted to 
their deulruction, and an enraged 
ſoldiery, already fluſhed in the 
ſlaughter of their countrymen, was 
to be encouraged by rewards to 
further bloodſhed, and to be freed 
from every terror of the laws. 
The miniſtry did all in their 
power to ſtem this popular torrent, 
and on their ſide they painted in 
the ſtrongeſt colours the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the rabble; and that con- 
"a of all government which 
made it neceſſary to oppoſe to a 
violent diſtemper, remedies not leſs 
violent. They ftated the unhappy 
diſpoſition of the people to be 
ſuch, that juries, under the 1n- 
fluence of the general infatuation, 
could hardly be got to do juitice to 
ſoldiers under proſecution, unleſs 
government interpoſed in the moſt 
effectual manner in the protection 


4 


of thoſe who had acted under their 
orders. They ſaid, that ſuch was 
the inſolence of the populace, and 
the danger of the ſame contagion 
becoming by * prevalent 
even among the ſoldiers, that it 
was neceſſary to keep them firm to 
their duty by new and unuſual re- 
wards. They attributed the eſca 
of one of the ſoldiers merely to 4 
ſertion, and denied any other ma- 
nagement at the trial of the reſt, 
than a vigorous and juſtifiable ſup- 
port by the council of the crown. 
Whatever 'weight might have 
been in theſe reaſons, they were 
but little prevalent ; and the mi- 
niſtry became, by this affair and 
its concomitant circumſtances, ſtill 
more unpopular, than by almoſt 
any other event. Some political 
circumſtances, which happened 
nearly at the ſame time, tended 
unfortunately ſtill more to weaken 
government in the public opinion. 
'The removal of general Amherſt 
from the government of Virginia, 
which had been conſidered as a 
ſinecure employment, (the buſineſs 
having for half a century been 
done by deputy, and the gover- 
nors ſcarcely ever reſident) and 
which had been avowedly beſtowed 
upon the general in that ſenſe, as 
a reward and a ſtanding teſtimo- 
nial of the great ſervices he had 
done in America during the late 
war, became a ſubje& of general 
diſcuſſion, and was animadverted 
upon with great ſeverity, Nor 
did the conceſſions that were after- 
wards made in any degree re- 
move this impreflion ; but on the 
contrary ſerved rather to confirm 
and ftrengthen the principle upon 
which it was founded. 
During this ſtate of complaint, 
and diſlike to public meaſures at 
home, 
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home, the diſorders in our colonies 
increaſed to ſuch a degree as to 
grow every day more alarming, 
and afforded freſh food for diſcon- 
tent. Great complaints were alſo 
made of the neglect of our foreign 
intereſts. It was ſaid that the 
weakneſs of government had en- 
couraged the neighbouring ſtates 
to treat us with contempt and in- 
difference. The invaſion of Cor- 
ſica cauſed a great clamour, and 
the ſupineneſs of government upon 
that occaſion became a conſtant 
ſubject of reproach. To ſhew how 
oppoſite this conduct was to the 
ſenſe of the people, ſubſcriptions 
were opened, and conſiderable 
ſums of money received and tranſ- 
mitted for the relief oſ the Corſi- 
cans, Excluſive of the conſidera- 
tion of real danger that might ac- 
crue from this new acquiſition to 
France, the Engliſh were naturally 
intereſted in the fate of a people, 
who, regardleſs of the great ſupe- 
riority of force, were bravely ſtrug- 
gling in the defence of their liber- 
ties. It was alſo aſſerted, that a ſmall 
degree of vigour in government, 
would have prevented France from 
making the attempt, even without 
the hazard of a was. 

It had been long a received opi- 
nion, that no miniltry could ſubſiſt 
long, or be able to carry on the na- 
tional buſineſs in this country, with- 
out ſome ſhare of popularity, and 
being poſſeſſed of a certain de- 
gree of public, confidence and eſ- 
teem, It was therefore thought 
impoſſible for the miniſtry, in the 
preſent critical fituation of af- 
fairs both at home and abroad, 
and the apparent public dillike 
that attended almoſt all their mea- 
ſures, together with an evident 
want of union among themſelves, 
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to be able to ſtand their nd. 
This opinion, however plauſible 
in theory, and ſeemingly confirmed 
by experience, was now practical- 
ly overthrown ; and the — 
though labouring under a weight 
of popular odium ſcarcely before ex- 
perienced by any other, and with a 
diminution, rather than any addi- 
tion of ſtrength, was able to wea- 
ther a ſeaſon uncommonly ſtormy. 

We have formerly obſerved, that 
lord Chatham, who was regarded 
as the founder of this miniſtry, had 
from bodily diſorders and other 
cauſes, in a great meaſure with- 
drawn from public buſineſs, and 
had totally loſt that lead in their 
councils and meaſures, which it was 
thought he muſt always paſſeſe 
during the continuance of the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem. It was ſuppoſed, that 
when they found that they were 
able to act of themſelves, and that 
his ſupport was no longer neceſ- 
ſary, a total negle& and indiffe- 
rence ſoon took place, and that he 
was no longer thought of, nor con- 
ſulted upon any occaſion. 

This however did not ſo evi- 
dently- appear until the buſineſs of 
Sir Jeffrey Amherſt, who was lord 
Chatham's particular friend, and 
under his 1mmediate patronage. 
This was immediately ſucceeded 
by the reſignation of lord Shel- 
burne, ſecretary of ſtate for the 
ſouthern department, who was alſs 
ſtrongly attached to lord Chatham. 
The miniſters ſeemed to proceed 
with little attention to their nomi- 
nal leader; whom in their turn 
they accuſed of deſertiag them, 
— of either refuſing his council 
when he was able to give it, or 
of inſiſting on a direction in ad- 
miniſtration, when by his infirmi- 
ties he was no longer able to ſup- 
part 
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rt it, The rupture began to 
. public, notwichfndiny ſome 

ains ſeemed to be taken on both 
des for ſome time to conceal it. 

OR. 21. However the earl of Shel- 
„ burne was ſucceeded by 
1708. lord Weymouth, from the 
northern department; and the earl 
of Rochford, late ambaſſador at 
Paris, was appointed ſucceſſor to 
lord Weymouth. About the ſame 
time the earl of Chatham reſigned 
his place of lord keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and was, to the ſurprize 
of the world, ſucceeded by his 
friend the earl of Briſtol, 

Such ſeems pretty nearly to have 
been the ſtate of public affairs, 
previous to the ſecond ſeſſion of 
the new parliament. We have be- 
fore obſerved, that the ſhort ſum- 
mer ſeſſion was only held to re- 
new the proviſion bills, and to go 
through ſuch other temporary bu- 
ſineſs, as required immediate at- 
tention. Great expectations were 
accordingly formed from this meet- 
ing, and it was hoped that ſuch 
meaſures would have been adopted, 
as would tend to quiet the people, 
and at the ſame time ſupport the 
dignity of the crown. 

Nov. 8 In the ſpeech from the 

*=** throne, it was recommend- 
ed to parliament, to proſecute the 
confideration of thoſe great com- 
mercial intereſts which had been 
entered upon before, but which 
the ſhortneſs of the laſt ſeſſion of 
the late parliament had prevented 
from being brought to a final con- 
cluſion. A concern was expreſſed, 
that all the other powers of Europe 
had not been as careful as his ma- 
jeſty, to avoid taking any mea- 
ſures that might endanger the ge- 
neral tranquility. That however 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances had been 
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received from them, of their pa. 
cific diſpoſitions towards this coun. 
try. An aſſurance was given of 2 
conſtant attention to the intereſts 
of Europe, and that no attempt 
ſhould be ſuffered derogatory to 
the honour of the crown, or inju- 
rious to the intereſts of the people. 

Great ſtreſs was laid upon the 
conduct of the Americans; and 
the capital of one of the colonies 
was declared to be in a ſtate of 
diſobedience to all law and p9- 
vernment ; and to have proceeded 
to meaſures ſubverſive of the con- 
ſtitution, and attended with cir. 
cumſtances that manifeſted a dif. 
poſition to throw off their de- 
pendence on Great Britain. The 
relief to the poor from the late 
plentiful harveſt was then acknow- 
ledged ; and it was recommended 
to confider of ſuch meaſures as 
would prevent a return of the like 
calamity. And laſtly, a ſpirit of 
harmony among themſelves was 
warmly recommended, as a con- 
duct that would be attended with 
the moſt ſalutary conſequences both 
abroad and at home. 

Though the addreſſes were car- 
ried through in the uſnal forms; 
yet great debates aroſe upon dif- 
ferent parts of them, and many 
ſevere ſtrictures were made upon 
the conduct of adminiſtration, in 
reſpect both to foreign affairs and 
thoſe of the colonies. The dan- 
gerous breach of treaty, and vio- 
lation of the general tranquility 
by the invaſion of Corſica, and the 
8 and baneful influence of 
the family compact, were. parti- 
cularly inſiſted on. A total neg- 
lect of our foreign intereſts, as 
well as of thoſe in which the ge- 
neral ſafety of Europe was con- 
cerned, was ſtrongly charged; and 

among 
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among many other inſtances, the 
injuries ſuſtained by our commerce 
in Portugal, and the non- reſidence 
of nes, of our foreign miniſters, 
at the courts to which they were 
appointed, were brought in proof. 
Amendments were therefore pro- 
poſed to the addreſs, in which 
ſome of theſe points were to be 
taken notice of, 

Theſe were however over- ruled. 
It was ſaid, that addreſſes were to 
be conſidered as matters of form; 
in a great meaſure complimenta- 
ry, and declarative of loyalty and 
thanks. That any diſagreeable 
ſtrictures in a form of that nature, 
which was to be immediately cir- 
culated throughout Europe, would 
give foreigners a prejudicial idea 
of the harmony that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the king and his parlia- 
ment. And that there was ſuffi- 
cient time to examine into the 
conduct of adminiſtration, and to 
cenſure any exceptionable parts of 
it, in the regular courſe of parlia- 
mentary buſineſs. 

The part of the ſpeech that re- 
garded the colonies, was particu- 
larly attended to in the addreſſes, 
and it was declared, that though 
they ſhould be ever ready to re- 
dreſs the juſt complaints of the co- 
lonies, they were nevertheleſs de- 


termined to maintain the ſupreme 


authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
over every part of the Britiſh em- 
pire. Thanks were then given for 
the meaſures already taken, to ſup- 
port the laws in the colonies, and 
ſtrong aſſurances of their ready 
concurrence, in every regulation 
that appeared likely to eſtabliſh 
the conſtitutional dependence of 
the Americans. 

The effects of the late N 
and the neceſſary meaſures to 

Vor. XII. 


purſued to prevent a return of the 
calamity, was the firſt public ob- 
ject which came wiehin the confi- 
deration of the houſe. N 

A bill was accordingly who. x 
ordered to be brought in, not only 
for extending the prohibition on 
the exportation of corn, &c. but 
alſo for preventing the extraction 
of low wines and ſpirits from wheat 
and wheat flower, 

A petition was delivered the 
ſame day by a member of the 
houſe, from Mr. Wilkes, repre- 
ſentative of the county of Middle- 
ſex, now in the king's bench pri- 
ſon. This petition, which fur- 
niſhed an occaſion for the memo- 
rable proceedings that followed, 
contained a recapitulation of all 
the proceedings againſt Mr, Wilkes, 
from the time of his firſt apprehen- 
hon by a general warrant in April, 
1763, to the time of his commit- 
ment to the king's bench priſon 
in 1768, 

The petition produced an order, 
for the proper officers to lay before 
the houſe, a copy of the records of 
the proceedings upon the ſeveral 
informations in the court of king's- 
bench againſt Mr. Wilkes. After 
which, the journals and reſolu- 
tions of the houſe upon that ſub- 
ject in the year 1763, being exa- 
mined, a day was appointed 
for the hearing of the matter of 
the petition, and alſo of the pro- 
ceedings in the court of king's» 
bench ; of which notice was or- 
dered to be given to Mr. Wilkes, 
and a great number of perſons 
who were concerned as actors or 


witneſſes in theſe tranſactions, 
among whom was Mr. Webb, late 


ſecretarytothe treaſury, and againſt 
whom a heavy charge was laid 
in the petition, were ordered to 
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50¹⁰ 
attend the houſe at the ſame time. 
Some perſons, of great weight in 
oppoſition, from the beginning re- 
commended to the miniſtry that 
this petition ſhould be paſſed by 
without notice, and very ſtrongly 
ointed out the miſchievous con- 
— which muſt attend an en- 
juiry into that ſort of matter, to 
the Houſe at large, and particu- 
larly to the miniſters themſel ies. 
During this interval, ſome mo- 
tions were made upon the ſubject, 
the want of ſucceſs in which, ſeem- 
ed indicative of the diſpoſition that 
prevailed within doors in regard 
to the popular priſoner, whoſe pre- 
fent ſituation excited the greateſt 
attention without. Among theſe, 
it was moved to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty, that the auditor of the im- 
preſt ſhould lay before the Houſe 
copies of all ſuch accounts as had 
been paſſed, declared, or received, 
from Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; 
ſince Midſummer 1762, which was 
paſſed in the negative. In the 
mean time, Mr. Webb petitioned 
for an opportunity to vindicate him- 
ſelf at the bar of the Houſe, from 
the charges that were made againſt 
him; which he was allowed to do, 
either by himſelf or his counſel, 
at the time of hearing the matter 
of the petition. Application hav- 
ing been alſo made by Mr. Wilkes 
for liberty to attend the Houſe, in 


order to ſupport the allegations of 


his petition, it was complied with, 
and liberty of council allowed him 
for that purpoſe. After theſe pre- 
vious ſteps had been taken, the 
time for hearing the matter of the 
petition, which had been origi- 
nally fixed for the 2d of Decem- 
ber, was however put off to the 


12th of the ſame month ; after 


which it was finally adjourned to 
5 
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the 27th of the following January. 
The oppoſition, though divided 
into two parties, which had totally 
differed upon ſome great political 
principles, upon the whole, fre- 
quently agreed in ſentiment, in 
a diſlike to many late meaſures 
of adminiſtration, and without any 
apparent pre- concert, or even in- 
tercourſe, acted, upon many occa- 
ſions, as if they had been one u- 
nited party. The principal of theſe, 
as to ſtrength and number, ſeems 
to be that which adhered to the 
Marquis of R „who were 
ſtrongly attached to the meaſures 
purſued in that adminiſtration ; 
and as they had effected the over- 
throw of the ſtamp ſyſtem, had, 
upon the ſame principles, gene- 
rally diſliked and . the great. 
eſt part of the late meaſures pur. 
ſued with regard to America. The 
other, which was compoſed of the 
friends of Mr. G „though 
they juſtified the general principle 
of American taxation, were but lit- 
tle diſpoſed to approve of many of 
the meaſures of the preſent minitſtry, 
which they conſidered not only as in- 
effectual, but, after the conceſſion 
that had been made, as ill- timed. 
From this caſual co-incidence 
of opinion, in many public mat- 
ters, of two formidable parties, 
whoſe leaders had filled the fir 
offices of the ſtate, the miniſters, 
tho* generally engaged under the 
covert of a ſtrong majority, found, 
upon many occaſions, their hands 
ſufficiently full, and it was accord- 
ingly a very buſy winter, Many 
leading queſtions were propoſed, 
which ſtill led to more critical en- 
quires ; and ſeveral ſpirited motions 
were made, which, if not attended 
with ſucceſs, were, at leaſt, ſupports 
ed with great vigour and n, 
mo: 
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i A motion was made 
NOV. 17. early in the ſeſſion, that 
copies of all the correſpondence 
between the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and our miniſters at the eourt of 
France, relative to the affairs of 
Corſica, from the iſt of January 
1767, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe; and alſo copies of all in- 
ſtructions to any of the ſaid mi- 
niſters, and of all memorials and 
repreſentations to or from the ſaid 
court, with the ſeveral anſwers 
thereunto, upon the ſubject. 

This motion, though carried in 
the negative, produced a long diſ- 
cuſſion upon the affairs of Corſica, 
On one ſide is was repreſented as 
a place of no manner of 1mport- 
ance; deſtitute, though an iſland, 
of a good harbour, and an acqui- 
fition that would rather prove a 
miſchief than a benefit to France. 
Under ſuch a deſcripticn, it was 
not difficult to ſhew the abſurdity 
of entering into a war in any fitua- 
tion, for an object of ſo little con- 
ſequence ; but in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances, loaded as we already 
are with a heavy. debt, the folly 
and madneſs of ſuch a meaſure 
were ſo glaring, as not to admit 
of a ſerious diteufſon. 

It was however ſaid on the other 
hand, that every acceſſion of power 
to France was dangerous to this 
country. That the ſituation of 
this iſland in the Mediterranean, 
made it particularly ſo, and may 
be attended with the moſt perni- 
cious effects to our commerce in 
that ſea, beſides the giving to 
France a great and dangerous in- 
fluence in the affairs of Italy. It 
was ſaid that England had paid a 
conſtant attention for many years, 
to the preſervation of a due equili- 
brium in the affairs of Europe, to 


which we are indebted not only 
for ſecurity, but for a great part 
of our national power and in- 
fluence. That inſtead of deſcend- 
ing to a minute calculation of the 
exact value of Corſica, or rating it 
at a chapman's price in a ſale to 
France, we were to : conſider this 
invaſion as a violent breach of 
treaty, and ſubverſive of that equi- 
librium. The fact as to the harbours 
was denied; as to the danger of a 
war with France, it was ſaid, that 
if ſhe was prepared and willing to 
come to ſuch an extremity, for a 
matter of no conſequence or value, 
we might look upon the war as 
already declared, as the want of 
a pretence could not give a mo- 
ment's delay, | 

A motion was made in a few 
days after, for an addreſs, that 
there be laid before the houſe, co- 
pies of all applications from the 
civil magiſtrates to the war- office 
for troops, and of all orders and 
letters to the troops employed, or 
to the officers commanding them; 
and alſo copies of the ſeveral re- 
ports made to the war-oſlice from 
ſuch oſſicers, during the riots in 
the month of May laſt, 

The deſign of this motion was 
too evident, not to be oppoſed by 
the whole weight of adminiſtra- 
tion, A warm diſcuſſion conſe- 
quently aroſe, in which many parts 
of the conduct then obſerved were 
ſeverely cenſured. Many gentle- 
men thought, that though in ſome 
inſtances ſome meaſures of 22 


ment could not eaſily be defended; 


yet that in the preſent temper of 


the times, too minute an enquiry 


into the acts of government upon 
that occaſion, or any public cen- 
ſure paſſed upon them, might ſerve 


too much to lower it in the pub- 
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attend the houſe at the ſame time. 
Some perſons, of great weight in 
oppoſition, from the beginning re- 
commended to the miniſtry that 
this petition ſhould be paſſed by 
without notice, and very ſtrongly 
ointed out the miſchievous con- 
2 which muſt attend an en- 
juiry into that ſort of matter, to 
the Houſe at large, and particu- 
larly to the miniſters themſelves. 
During this interval, ſome mo- 
tions were made upon the ſubject, 
the want of ſucceſs in which, ſeem- 
ed indicative of the diſpoſition that 
prevailed within doors in regard 
to the popular priſoner, whoſe pre- 
fent ſituation excited the greateſt 
attention without. Among theſe, 
it was moved to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty, that the auditor of the im- 
preſt ſhould lay before the Houſe 
copies of all ſuch accounts as had 
been paſſed, declared, or received, 
from Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; 
ſince Midſummer 1762, which was 
paſſed in the negative. In the 
mean time, Mr. Webb petitioned 
for an opportunity to vindicate him- 
ſelf at the bar of the Houſe, from 
the charges that were made againſt 
him; which he was allowed to do, 
either by himſelf or his counſel, 
at the time of hearing the matter 
of the petition. Application hav- 
ing been alſo made by Mr, Wilkes 
for liberty to attend the Houſe, in 


order to ſupport the allegations of 


his petition, 1t was complied with, 
and liberty of council allowed him 
for that purpoſe. After theſe pre- 
vious ſteps had been taken, the 
time for hearing the matter of the 
petition, which had been origi- 
nally fixed for the 2d of Decem- 
ber, was however put off to the 
12th of the ſame month ; after 
which it was finally adjourned to 
"Y | 
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the 27th of the following Jatwary, 
The oppoſition, though divided 
into two parties, which had totally 
differed upon ſome great political 
principles, upon the whole, fre. 
quently agreed in ſentiment, in 
a diſlike to many late meaſures 
of adminiſtration, and without any 
apparent pre-concert, or even in- 
tercourſe, ated, upon many occa- 
ſions, as if they had been one u- 
nited party. 'The principal of theſe, 
as to ſtrength and number, ſeems 
to be that which adhered to the 
Marquis of R » Who were 
ſtrongly attached to the meaſures 
purſued in that adminiſtration ; 
and as they had effected the over- 
throw of the ſtamp ſyſtem, had, 
upon the ſame principles, gene- 
rally diſliked and nook the great- 
eſt part of the late meafures pur- 
ſued with regard to America, The 
other, which was compoſed of the 
friends of Mr. G „though 
they juſtified the general principle 
of American taxation, were but lit- 
tle diſpoſed to approve of many of 
the meaſures of the preſent miniſtry, 
which they conſidered notonly asin- 
effectual, but, after the conceſſion 
that had been made, as ill-timed. 
From this caſual co-incidence 
of opinion, in many public mat- 
ters, of two formidable parties, 
whoſe leaders had filled the fir 
offices of the ſtate, the miniſters, 
tho' generally engaged under the 
covert of a ſtrong majority, found, 
upon many occaſions, their hands 
ſufficiently full, and it was accord- 
ingly a very buſy winter, Many 
leading queſtions were propoſes, 
which ſtill led to more critical en- 
quiries ; and ſeveral ſpirited motions 
were made, which, if not attended 
with ſucceſs, were, at leaſt, ſupport» 
ed with great vigour and * 
mo- 
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k A motion was made 
Nov. 17. early in the ſeſſion, that 
copies of all the correſpondence 
between the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and our miniſters at the court of 
France, relative to the affairs of 
Corſica, from the 1ſt of January 
1767, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe ; and alſo copies of all in- 
ſtructions to any of the ſaid mi- 
niſters, and of all memorials and 
repreſentations to or from the ſaid 
court, with the ſeveral anſwers 
thereunto, upon the ſubject. 

This motion, though carried in 
the negative, 23 a long diſ- 
cuſſion upon the affairs of Corſica, 
On one ſide is was repreſented as 
a place of no manner of import- 
ance; deſtitute, though an iſland, 
of a good harbour, and an acqui- 
ſition that would rather prove a 
miſchief than a heneſit to France. 
Under ſuch a deſcripticn, it was 
not difficult to ſhew the abſurdity 
of entering into a war in any fitua- 
tion, for an object of ſo little con- 
ſequence 3 but in cur preſent cir- 
cumſtances, loaded as we already 
are with a heavy debt, the folly 
and madneſs of ſuch a meaſure 
were ſo glaring, as not to admit 
of a ſerious diſcuſſion. 

It was however ſaid on the other 
hand, that every acceſſion of power 
to France was dangerous to this 
country, That the fituation of 
this iſland in the Mediterranean, 
made it particularly ſo, and may 
be attended wath the moſt perni- 


cious effects to our commerce in 


that ſea, beſides the giving to 
France a great and dangerous in- 
fluence in the affairs of Italy. It 
was ſaid that England had paid a 
conſtant attention for many years, 
to the preſervation of a due equili- 
brium in the affairs of Europe, to 
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which we are indebted not only 
for ſecurity, but for a great part 
of our national power and in- 
fluence. That inſtead of deſcend- 
ing to a minute calculation of the 
exact value of Corſica, or rating it 
at a chapman's price in a ſale to 
France, we were to conſider this 
invaſion as a violent breach of 
treaty, and ſubverſive of that equi- 
librium. Thefa as to the harbours 
was denied; as to the danger of a 
war with France, it was ſaid, that 
if ſhe was prepared and willing to 
come to ſuch an extremity, for a 
matter of no conſequence or value, 
we might look upon the war as 
already declared, as the want of 
a pretence could not give a mo- 
ment's delay, 

A motion was made in a few 
days after, for an addreſs, that 
there be laid before the houſe, co- 
pies of all applications from the 
civil magiſtrates to the war- office 
for troops, and of all orders and 
letters to the troops employed, or 
to the officers commanding them; 
and alſo copies cf the ſeveral re- 
ports made to the war-oſſice from 
ſuch ofliccrs, during the riots in 
the month of May laſt. 

The deſign of this motion was 
too evident, not to be oppoſed by 
the whole weight of adminiſtra- 
tion, A warm diſcuſſion conſe- 
quently aroſe, in which many parts 
of the conduct then obſerved were 
ſeverely cenſured. Many gentle- 
men thought, that though in ſome 
inſtances ſome meaſures of govern- 
ment could not eaſily be 4 
yet that in the preſent temper of 


the times, too minute an enquiry 


into the acts of government upon 
that occaſion, or any public cen- 
ſure paſſed upon them, might ſerve 
too much to lower it in the pub 
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lic opinion, and to increaſe that 
licentiouſneſs which was already 


too prevalent among the populace. 


On this principle, many in oppo- 
ſition either remained neuter, or 
fell in with adminiſtration. The 
motion was accordingly, upon a 
diviſion, paſſed in the negative by 
a very great majority. 

A motion was afterwards made 
for an addreſs, that copies of all 
the royal letters patent, charters, 
and commiſſions, now ſubſiſting 
and in force, relative to any of 
the American colonies, with copies 
of all orders and inſtructions which 
had been given by or in the name 
of his preſ.nt majeſty, to any ofi- 
eers civil or military in regard to 
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their government, ſhould he laid 
before the houſe, Which paſſed 
in the negative; as did another 
motion made on the ſame day, for 
copies of all letters and affidavits, 
which had been received fince the 
1ſt of January, 1766, relative to 
any diſputes or diſturbances in 
America. 

The merits of the diſputed elec- 
tions, many of which were vio- 
lently conteited, took up ſo much 
time, that though the houſe con- 
tinued fitting almoſt to the eve of 
the holidays, theſe were x, 
the only public matters ; 
of moment that came before them, 
It was then adjourned to the 19th 
of the following January. 


22, 


NAP. E. 


Proceedings en the American affairs. 
bates thereon. 


Reſolutions, and addreſs ; great de- 


Agreement made for five years with the Eaſft-India com- 


pany. Reſolution for payment of the debts on the civil liſt, Expulſion of 
Mr. Wilkes ; re-clefious : final incapacitation. 


HE critical ſtate of our colo- 
nies, as well from the great 
importance of the ſubject, as the 
particular attention that was paid 
to it from the throne, was of courſe 


conſidered as the principal objec 


of the preſent ſeſſion. The public 
had long wiſhed, with an anxious 
ſolicitude, for this meeting, as 


they hoped an effectual remedy 


would be found for the diſorders, 
and an end conſequently put to 
the diſturbances in that part of 
the world. 'The heavy cenſures 
paſſed iche late ſpeech, upon the 
conduct of one of the principal 
North American colonies, could 
not fail to increaſe this anxiety 
and eagerneſs of expectation, upon 
the iſſue of a buſineſs in which 
2 


the whole Britiſh empire was deep- 
ly intereſted. Thoſe who 1ma- 
gined that the ſupreme authority 
of the legiſlature ought to be ex- 
erted to its utmoſt extent; who 
were diſguſted with many extra- 
vagancies lately committed, and 
thought that the unexampled li- 
centiouſneſs which appeared in 
the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, 
ſhould be curbed with a ſtrong 
hand, were gratified with the pre- 
ſent appearances ; which ſeemed 
to beſpeak meaſures of vigour and 
ſeverity. On the other hand, the 
advocates for America, thoſe who 
from principle were lovers of con- 
ſtitutional freedom, as well as thoſe 
who were naturally inclined to 
moderation, were conſiderably 

alarmed, 
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alarmed, as they thought they per- 
ceived a diſpoſition, to urge mat- 
ters to violent and perhaps danger- 
ous extremities, 

A committee of the whole houſe 
had been formed early in the ſeſ- 
ſion, for the purpoſe of an enquiry 
into American affairs. 'This was 
2 meaſure that the different par- 
ties which divided that aſſembly 
were equally deſirous of 3 
into; but as the motives were dif- 
ferent upon which they acted, ſo 
were the modes of enquiry which 
they wiſhed to purſue, On one 
ſide it was confined to thoſe late 
tranſactions, which from their na- 
ture, either as ſeeming to impugn 
the legiſlative authority, or from 
their violation of order, and direct 
oppoſition to government, muſt 
neceſſarily induce cenſure. On 
the other, it was propoſed to take 
a retroſpective view of the conduct 
of government for ſeveral years in 
colony affairs, and not content with 
puniſhing diſorders, to trace back 
to the ſource, and remove the cauſes 
of them. 

We have already ſeen that mo- 
tions were made and over-ruled, 
before the Chriſtmas receſs, for the 
laying of papers before the com- 
mittee; which would not only have 
led to a diſcuſſion of the rights 
claimed by the colonies, but alſo 
to a cloſe enquiry into the conduct 
of the ſeveral governors and other 
ofhcers of the crown, as well as 
into the propriety of the orders 
which at different times had been 
iſſued to them from home, As 
coercive meaſures ſeemed now to 
be adopted by adminiſtration, theſe 
enquiries were accordingly a: er 
by their friends, who probably 
thought that the dignity of go- 
vernment might ſuffer from ſuch 


[*5F 
diſcuſſions. An infinite number 
of other papers relative to Ame- 
rica, were however laid before the 
committee, and a number of re- 
ſolutions, together with an addreſs 
upon the ſame ſubje&, which had 
originated in the houſe of lords, 
were alſo brought under their con- 
ſideration. Frequent and long de- 
bates aroſe upon theſe ſubjects in 
both houſes; wherein, contrary to 
the pre- conceived opinion without 
doors, the ſuperior ſtrength of the 
miniſtry was conſtantly apparent, 
and they were upon every queſtion 
ſupported by a great majority. 

During this courſe of 
debate and enquiry, a Jan. 85. 
petition in the name of 709. 
the major part of the council of 
the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
ſigned by Mr. Danforth, as preſi- 
dent of the council, was preſented 
to the houſe. It however appear- 
ing, that this petition had not 
paſſed in a legal aſſembly of the 
council, and that conſequently no 
perſon could be WT to ſign 
it as preſident, it was refuſed un- 
der that title, and was ordered to 
be brought up, only as a petition 
from Samuel Danforth, in behalf 
of the ſeveral individual members 
of the council at whoſe requeſt it 
had been ſigned. 

This petition, the deſign of 
which was to obtain a repeal of 
the late revenue acts, conveyed the 
arguments for that purpoſe, in 
terms of the greateſt temper and 
moderation. The charter immu- 
nities and privileges of the colc- 
nies, and their general rights as 
Engliſh ſubjects, were enlarged 


upon, without ſeeming to call in 
quellion the ſupreme power of the 


legiſlature ; although it was im- 
pied that thoſe rights had been 
[* 3] violated, 
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violated, and it was requeſted that 
they 3 be . in future. 
The inability of the colony to ad- 
dreſs the houſe in their legiſlative 
capacity, from the diſſolution of 
the general aſſembly, was regret- 
ted; and a long recital * of 
the difficulties, hardſhips, and 
dangers which their anceſtors had 
experienced, who for the preſer- 
vation of civil and religious liber- 

, had made ſettlements in the moſt 
inhoſpitable foreſts, and been ex- 
poſed to the rage of the moſt ſavage 
and. cruel enemies ; where, from 
the nature of the climate, and the 
infertility of the ſoil, no advantage 
to their temporal intereſts was even 
to be hoped for, and the utmoſt 
that could be expected, was only 
a ſcanty ſubſiſtence in conſequence 
of the moſt unremitted labour. 
From theſe premiſes it was infer- 
red, that they not only dearly 
purchaſed their ſettlements, but 
acquired an additional title, be- 
ſides their common claim as men 
and as Britiſh ſubjects, to the im- 
munities and privileges which they 
aſſerted had been granted to them 
by charter. 

The great and willing ſervices 
performed by the colonies at their 
own expence in our wars; the old 
ones having been all eſtabliſhed 
without any expence to the mother 
country ; the infinite advantages 
ſhe derives from them ; the ſhare 
they virtually bear in our taxes, 
by the conſumption of our manu- 
factures ; their inability to pay the 
duties, and the ill conſequences 
reſulting from the late laws, not 
only to them but to the mother 
country, were brought as argu- 
ments to ſolicit their repeal, and 
to ſhew the title they held, not only 
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to a ſecurity of their rights, but 
even to favour. : 
Reſolutions, and an ad- Feb. 8 
dreſs to his majeſly upon e. 8. 
American affairs, were however 
paſſed in the houſe of lords, and 
thence tranſmitted to the com- 
mons, by which they became the 
act of the two houſes, By theſe 
reſolutions, the late acts of the 
houſe of repreſentatives of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, which 
tended to call in queſtion, or to im- 
* a denial of the authority of the 
upreme legiſlature, to make laws to 
bind the colonies in all caſes what- 
ſoever, were declared to be illegal, 
unconſtitutional, and derogatory of 
the rights of the crown and par- 
liament of Great Britain. The 
circular letters wrote by the ſame 
aſſembly, to thoſe of the other co- 
lonies, requiring them to join in 
petitions, and ſtating the late laws 
to be infringements of the rights 
of the people in the colonies, were 
alſo declared to be proceedings of 
a moſt unwarrantable and danger- 
ous nature, calculated to inflame 
the minds of the people in the 
other colonies, ad tending to 
create unlawful combinations, re- 
pugnant to the laws of Great Bri- 
tain, and ſubverſive of the conſti- 
tution. 
The town of Boſton was de- 
clared to have been for ſome time 
paſt in a ſtate of great diſorder 
and confuſion, diſturbed by nots 
and tumults of a dangerous nature, 
in which the officers of the revenue 
had been obſtructed by violence in 
the execution of the laws, and their 
lives endangered : that neither the 
council of the province, nor the 
ordinary civil magiſtrates, had ex- 
erted their authority for 2 
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the ſaid riots and tumults : that 
in theſe circumſtances of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, and of 
the town of Boſton, the preſerva- 
tion of the public peace, and the 
due execution of the laws, became 
impracticable, without the aid of 
a military force to ſupport and 
protect the civil magiſtrate, and 
the officers of his majeſty's revenue. 
That the declarations, reſolutions, 
and proceedings, in the town- 
meetings at Boſton, on the 14th 
of June, and 12th of September, 
were illegal and unconſtitutional, 
and calculated to excite ſedition 
and inſurrection. That the ap- 
pointment, at the town- meeting 
on the 12th of September, of a 
convention to be held in the town 
of Boſton, on the 22d of that 
month, to conſiſt of deputies from 
the ſeveral towns and diſtricts in 
the province, and the writing of 
a letter by the ſele& men, to each 
of the ſaid towns and diſtricts, for 
the election of ſuch deputies, were 
proceedings ſubverſive of govern- 
ment, and evidently manifeſting 
a deſign in the inhabitants of 
Boſton, to ſet up a new and un- 
conſtitutional authority, indepen- 
dent of the crown. The elec- 
tions by the ſeveral towns and 
diſtricts, of deputies to fit 1n the 
convention, and the meeting of it, 
were alſo declared to be daring 
inſults offered to his majeſty's au- 
thority, and audacious uſurpations 
of the powers of government. 

In the addreſs, the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction was expreſſed at the mea- 
ſures which had been purſued to 
ſupport the conſtitution, and to 
induce in the colony of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay, a due obedience to the 
authority of the mother country. 
The moſt inviolable reſolution was 


declared, to concur effectually in 
ſuch farther meaſures as might be 
judged neceſſary to maintain the 
civil magiſtrates in a proper exe- 
cution of the laws; and it was 
given as matter of opinion, that 
nothing would ſo effectually pre- 
ſerve royal authority in that pro- 
vince, as bringing the authors of 
the late unfortunate diſorders to 
exemplary puniſhment. Upon this 
conviction 1t was earneſtly re- 
queſted, that governor Barnard 
might be directed to tranſmit the 
fulleſt information he could ob-. 
tain, of all treaſons, or miſpriſfion 
of treaſon, committed within his 
government ſince the zoth of Dec. 
1767, together with the names of 
the perſons who were moſt active 
in the perpetration of ſuch of- 
fences ; that his majeſty might 
iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion for en- 
quiring into, hearing, and deter- 
mining upon the guilt of the of- 
fenders within this realm, purſuant 
to the proviſions of a ſtatute made 
in the zoth year of Henry VIII; 
in caſe his majeſty, upon governor 
Barnard's report, ſhould ſee ſuffi- 
cient ground for ſuch a proceed- 
in 


Notwithſtanding the powerful 


majority by which theſe reſolu- 


tions and the addreſs were carried 
through, no meaſures were ever 
oppoſed with more firmneſs, nor 
no ſubject more ably diſcuſſed, than 
this was through the long courſe 
of debate with which it was at- 
tended. As both the right and 
the propriety of American taxa- 
tion, were brought within this diſ- 
cuſſion, the arguments under theſe 
heads have already been given, on 
the occaſion of laying on, and of 
the repeal of the ſtamp duties. 
New ground was however taken, 
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56˙ 
upon the inutility of the late reve- 
nue laws, their inexpediency, the 
meaſures purſued by adminiſtration 
for the execution of them, and 
ſome parts of the addreſs. 

It was ſaid, that the inutility of 
theſe laws was ſo evident, that the 
miniſters did not even pretend to 
ſupport them upon that ground, 
but reſted their defence upon the 
expediency of eſtabliſhing the right 
of taxation. That this right had 
been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, and 
the dignity and ſupreme authority 
of the legiſlature properly aſſerted, 
by the declaratory act of the 6th 
of his preſent majeſty, as well as 
by a multitude of revenue laws 
paſſed in the former reigns, and 
even in this. Theſe laws anſwered 
all the good purpoles for which the 
late law is pretended to have been 
paſted, at the ſame time they ex- 
cited no alarm, and did not drag 
after them any part of that long 
train of evils, of which the late 
act had already been productive. 
That with all the conſequences of 
the ſtamp act before their eyes, a 
full conviction of which (or at leaſt 
a pretence of ſuch a conviction) 
induced parliament the year before 
to repeal it, and that tranquility 
at leaſt had been the conſequence 
of that repcal, wantonly to make 
another experiment of the ſame 
nature, leſs productive of revenue, 
but more vexatious in its mode, 
and more pernicious in its effects, 
than the former, was, to call it no 
worſe, ſuch a degree of abſurdity 
as could ſcarcely be equalled. That 
loaded with all the deitruRive con- 
ſequences which could attend the 
moſt general and comprehenſive tax 
upon America, theſe laws in fat 
only taxed the mother country; and 
that the lay ing of duties upon Bri- 
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tiſh commodities and manufacturez 
landed in the colonies, was, in 
effect, granting premiums to ex- 
cite the induſtry of the Americans, 
and to put them upon railing the 
one, and rivalling us in the other, 
In theſe cenſures the Rockingham 
and Grenville parties (ſuppoſed on 
this point to be irreconcileable) 
entirely united, They urged, that 
admitting the repeal of the ſtamp. 
act to have been an improper mea- 
ſure, yet, from the moment of that 
repeal, the policy of the mother 
country was altered, though her 
rights were not abridged. An at- 
tempt to tax the colonies, no Jonger 
ſtood upon its antient footing of 
wiſdom and practicability. 

That it was now the mode, with 
thoſe who had been the original 
cauſe of all the preſent diſorders 
in America, to repreſent the peo- 
ple there as nearly in a ſtate of re- 
bellion, and thus artiully endea- 
vour to make the cauſe of the mi- 
niſtry the national cauſe, and to 
perſuade us, that becauſe the peo- 
ple, aggravated by a ſeries of blun- 
ders and miſmanagements, and 
emboldened by the weakneſs and 
inconſiſtency of government, have 
ſhewn their impatience in the com- 
miſſion of ſeveral irregular and very 
indefenſible acts, that they want to 
throw off the authority of the mo- 
ther country. That indeed it was 
too true, that popular prejudices 
were very dangerouſly meddled 
with, and that therefore all wiſe go» 
vernments made great allowances 
for them, and when there was a 
neceſſity of counteracting them, 
always did it with the greateſt art 
and caution, 
the Americans, in this reſpect, was 
well known from the former trial ; 
but what means were uſed to ſoften 
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it, or to diſpoſe them more favour- 
ably to this experiment? A number 
of duties were laid on, which de- 
rive their conſequence only from 
their odiouſneſs and the miſchiefs 
they have produced ; and an army 
of cuſtom-houle officers, who from 
their novelty, an opinion that the 
taxes were only created for them, 
as indeed they could ſcarcely an- 
{wer any other purpoſe; and from 
many other circumſtances, were, 
if poſſible, more odious than the 
duties, were ſent to collect them. 
That this meaſure, as might have 
been expected, not having proved 
ſufficient to eſlabliſh the ſucceſs of 
the experiment, another army, ſtill 
more odious, and much more dan- 
gerous, was ſent to inforce it. It 
was ſaid, that ſome of thoſe who 
were the framers, or under whoſe 
auſpices theſe duties had been laid 
on, were themſelves the zealous 
ſupporters, and at the head of that 
opinion, which totaily denied the 
right in the legiſlature of any taxa- 
tion in America; that their names 
had been held up in the colonies 
as objects of the higheit venera- 
tion, and their arguments were 
made the foundation of whatever 
was there underſtood to be conſti- 
tutional writing or ſpeaking ; Was 
it then to be wondered at, that the 


Americans, with ſuch authorities 


to ſupport them in opinions, which 
were, 1n the higheſt degree, flat- 
tering to their importance, ſhould, 
in that warmth of imagination, fly 
into the greateſt extravagancies, 
upon a direct and immediate viola- 
tion of what they were taught to 
conſider, as their moſt undoubted 
and invaluable rights? or can we 
be ſurprized, that ſuch unaccoun- 
table contradictions between lan- 


guage and conduct, hould produce 


the unhappy conſequences which 
we now experience, 

That part of the addreſs which 
propoſed the bringing of , delin- 
quents from the province of Maſ- 
ſachuſets, to be tried at a tribunal 
in this kingdom, for crimes ſup- 

ſed to be committed there, met 
with ſtill greater oppoſition than 
the reſoives, and underwent many 
ſevere animadverſions, Such a pro- 
cceding was ſaid to be totally con- 
trary to the ſpirit of our conſtitu- 
tion. A man charged with a crime, 
is, by the laws of England, uſually 
tried in the county in which he is 
ſaid to have committed the offence, 
that the circumitances of his crime 
may be more clearly examined, 
and that the knowledge which the 
jurors thereby receive of his gene- 
ral character, and of the credibi- 
lity of the witnefles, might aſſiſt 
them in pronounciug, with a great- 
er degree of certainty, upon his in- 
nocence or guilt, That as the con- 
ſtitution, from a conviction of its 
utility, has ſecured this mode of 
trial to every ſubjet in England, 
under what colour of juſtice can he 
be deprived of it by going to Ame» 
rica? Is his life, his fortune, his 
happineſs, or his character, leſs 
eſtimable, in the eye of the law, 
there than here? or, are we to 
mete out different portions of juſ- 
tice to Britiſh ſubjets, which are 
to leſſen in degree, in proportion 
to their diſtance from the capital. 
If an American has violated the 
laws by a crime committed there, 
let him be tried there for the of- 
fence; but let him not be torn above 
zooo miles, from his family, his 
friends, his buſineſs, and his con- 
nections; from every aſſiſtance, 
countenance, comfort, and coun- 
ſel, necellary to ſupport a man _ 
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der ſuch N unhappy cir- 
cumſtances, to be tried by a jury 
who are not, in reality, his peers, 
who are probably prejudiced, and 
who may perhaps think themſelves, 
in ſome degree, intereſted againſt 
him. 

It was ſaid, that it would be dif- 
ficult in the laſt degree, if not ut- 
terly impoſſible, for the accuſed 
rſon to bring over the neceſſary 
evidence for his vindication, tho' 
he were entirely innocent ; that it 
would require a very affluent for- 
tune to bring from Boſton to Lon- 
don all the witneſſes who would be 
indiſpenſably requiſite ; that many 
others may be thought eſſential at 
the time, who were not ſo, and 
who would add equally to the ex- 
pence, and others overlooked or 
forgot, who might be of the great- 
eſt conſequence ; that he mult alſo 
bring reputable perſons to teſtify 
the general tenor of his conduct 
and behaviour, though they could, 
perhaps, give no evidence as to 


the particular fact with which he 
was Charged. That, on the other 


ſide, the witneſſes againſt him, ſup- 
ported by the countenance and pro- 
tection of government, maintained 
at the national expence, and ſure 
of a compenſation for their loſs of 
time, belides, perhaps, the hopes 
of future reward and proviſion, 
would not only be eaſily collected, 
but that it was to be feared too 
many would think it an eligible 
employment, and become eager 
eandidates for it. 

That in this ſituation, charged 
with a crime againſt the authority 
gf the mother country, the judges 
who are to determine his fate, are 
the people againſt whom he is ſup- 
poſed to have tranſgreſſed; thoſe 
who have conſtructed the act with 
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' hoped, that no part of the line of 


which he is charged into a crime, 
whoſe paſſions are heated, and who 
are at once parties, accuſers, and 
judges. That if he is even ac. 
quitted, the conſequence will pro- 
bably be his total ruin, as, inde. 
pendent of the great loſs of time 
that will — the proſecution, 
few fortunes will be able to bear 
the conſequent expences; to ſay 
nothing of the loſs of health, and 
the numberleſs vexations and op- 
preſſive circumſtances that will at- 
tend ſo long a confinement, in a 
vain 1 between the impo- 
tence of weakneſs, and the coer- 
cive exertions of power. Thus, it 
was ſaid, that the life, fortune, and 
character, of every man, who had 
the misfortune to become obnoxious 
to the governor of a province, 
would, in ſome degree, lie at his 
diſpoſal ; as pretences on which to 
found a charge could never be 
wanting, and the ſort of evidence 
neceſſary to give a colour to the 
proſecution, might be eaſily found. 

It was repreſented as a ſtrange 
meaſure, upon this occaſion, to 
drag out of the oblivion in which 
it had ſo long defervedly lain, and 
in which it ſhould have continued 
for ever buried, an obſolete law, 
which was paſſed in one of our moſt 
cruel and tyrannical reigns, only to 
anſwer a temporary and arbitrary 
purpoſe, That our conſtitution was 
not then, in any degree, defined; 
that, ſuch as it was, 1t continually 
underwent every flagrant violation, 
which the whim or cruelty of a 
capricious tyrant was capable of 
directing; that it would be much 
to our honour, if many of the 
public acts of that reign could be 
totally forgotten; and that it was 


publick conduct then purſued, 
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would be propoſed as a model for 
the preſent times. It was obſery- 
ed, that we had not a colony ex- 
iſting at the time of paſſing that 
law ; that they conſequently could 
not be intended by it, and that an 
attempt now to comprehend them 
in it, was not more oppreſſive to 
them than dangerous to us. But 
if this addreſs, taken in one view, 

reſented a very diſadvantageous 
idea of the equity and moderation 
of our government, in another 


view it reflected no leſs on the wiſ- 


dom of the Britiſh parliament. They 
contended that the execution of the 
project was utterly impoſſible; 
nay, that it never was intended to 
be carried into execution; that 
therefore it could ſerve no other 
purpoſe, than to furniſh matter to 
the leaders of ſedition in the colo- 
nies, further to exaſperate the po- 
pulace, without conveying any ſort 
of terror, which might check them 
in their dangerous practices. 

Such were ſome of the arguments 
made uſe of in the courſe of theſe 
debates, by thoſe who did not ap- 

rove of the late and preſent mea- 
Haan purſued in regard to our co- 
lonies, and who, of courſe, op- 
poſed the reſolutions and addreſs 
in queſtion, Many of the moſt 
forcible of theſe arguments were 
but little, if at all replied to on 
the other fide ; nor was the utility 
nor expediency of the late revenue 
laws much defended, The mini- 
ſters (from whatever cauſe) were 
even unuſually cold and languid, 
in the ſupport of the reſolutions, 
and the addreſs which they had 


open for executing the law of 


Henry VIII; and when they were 
aſked, with a degree of inſult, 
which of them would own himſelſ 
the adviſer of that meaſure, they 


ſeverally declined to adopt it. The 
ground principally and moſt 
ably taken to juſtify the taxes ob- 
jected to, as well as to ſhew the 
eee of the meaſures now un- 
der conſideration, was the violent 
conduct of the Americans; which 
put government under a neceſſit 
of uſing methods, however diſ- 
A to itſelf, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of its dig- 
nity, and of the legiſlative au- 
thority. 

It was ſaid, that the repeal of 
the ſtamp- act, inſtead of produ- 
cing the hoped- for effects of gra- 
titude, for the tender conſideration 
ſhewn to their ſuppoſed diſtreſſes, 
and of a due ſubmiſſion to govern- 
ment, had, on the contrary, ope- 
rated in ſuch a manner on the li- 
centiouſneſs of the Americans, that 
it became highly neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh ſome mark of their depend- 
ance on the mother-country. That 
the late duties, ſo much complain- 
ed of, were, for one of the reaſons 
now objected to them, the ſmall- 
neſs of their produce, choſen as 
ſufficient to anſwer that purpoſe, 
at the ſame time that they were 
the leaſt oppreſſive that could be 
thought of, were not internal taxes, 
and that their whole produce was 
to be applied to the ſupport of 
their own civil eſtabliſhments. That 
the republican principles, and li- 
centious diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Maſſachu- 
ſets-bay, being operated upon by 
ſome factious and deſigning men a- 
mong them, brcke out into acts of the 
moſt daring inſolence, and the moſt 
outrageous violence, which ſufh- 
ciently ſhewed the original neceſ- 
ſity of making them ſenſible of 
their dependance on the Britiſh le- 
giſlature; that by the language 

held 
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held forth, and the writings pub- 
liſhed among them, they ſeemed 
rather to conſider themſelves as 
members of an independent ſtate, 
than as a colony and province be- 
longing to this country. 

That from the ill- judged ſyſtem 
upon which the government of that 
rovince had been originally eſta- 
blihed, the council was appointed 
by the aſſembly, and the grand 
yuries are elected by the townſhips; 
ſo that theſe factious men having 
got a great lead in the aſſembly, 
and being themſelves the rulers of 
the popular phrenzy, guided and 
directed as they liked the whole 
civil government; ſo that all juſ- 
tice and order were at an end, 
wherever their intereſts or paſſions 
were concerned. That in theſe 
circumſtances, the populace freed 
from all legal reſtraints, and thoſe 
that ſhould have been the ſup- 
porters of government, and the 
conſervators of the public peace, 
ſetting themſelves the firſt example 
of contempt to the one, and giving 
every private encouragement to the 
breach of the other, proceeded at 
length to the commiſſion of ſuch 
acts, as, if not now deemed down- 
Tight rebellion, would in other 
times have heen judged and pu- 
niſhed as ſuch ; and which, in any 
conſtruction of the term, can be 
conſidered but very little ſhort of 
it. That it was then high time 
for government to interfere, and 
effectually to curb diſorders, which, 
if ſuffered to procced any farther, 
could no longer be conſidered by 
that name: that the example ſet 
by the people of Boſton, and the 
raſh and daring meaſure adopted 
by their aſſembly, of ſending cir- 
Eular letters to the other colonies, 
had already produced a great ef- 
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ſect; and if not checked, was like, 
ly to ſet the whole continent in a 
flame : that accordingly ſome ſhips 
of war and troops were ſent to Boſ. 
ton, who, without bloodſhed, or 
coming to any violent extremity, 
reſtored order and quiet to that 
province. 

That nothing but the moſt ſpi. 
rited and vigorous reſolutions, ſup- 
ported by a ſucceſſion of meaſures 
equally firm and vigorous, could 
bring the colonies to a proper 
ſenſe of their duty, and of their 
dependence upon the ſupreme 
legiſlator. That the ſpirit which 
prevailed in Boſton, was ſo totally 
ſubverſive of all order and civil go- 
vernment, and the conduct of the 
magiſtrates had left ſo little room 
for any hope of their properly ful- 
filling their duty during the con- 
tinuance of the preſent ferment, 
that 1t became abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to revive and put in execution 
that law of Henry VIII. by which 
the king is empowered to appoint 
a commiſſion in England, for the 
trial there of any of his ſubjects 
guilty of treaſon in any part of the 
world. That unleſs this meaſure 
was adopted, the moſt flagrant acts 
of treaſon and rebellion might be 
openly committed in that province 
with the greateſt impunity, as the 
civil power was neither diſpoſed, 
nor could take cognizance of them. 
That the perſons who were guilty 
of theſe crimes, and who had al- 
ready cauſed ſo much trouble and 
contuſion, were no objects of com- 
paſſion, for any particular circum- 
ſtances of expence or trouble that 
might attend this mode of bring- 
ing them to juſtice, which were 
only to be conſidered as a ſmall 
part of the puniſhment due to their 
crimes : that it was ungenerous to 


ſup- 


ſuppoſe, that government would 
make an improper uſe of this law 
by the harraſſin of innocent per- 
ſons; and that there was no reaſon 
to queſtion the integrity or the im- 
partiality of our juries. Indeed 
they obſerved, that it was rather 
unlikely the act would be executed 
at all; as they were in hopes that 
ſuch a ſeaſonable ſnew of ſo much 
vigour and lenity, would operate 
to bring the people of the colonies 
to a ſenſe of their duty, and to a 
ceſſation from their former ſedi- 
tious practices. Such were the ar- 
guments and hopes of adminiftra- 
tion in propoſing, and of parlia- 
ment in adopting this ſyſtem. Un- 
fortunately, however, experience 
has not made good, in any degree, 
theſe expectations. 

As the agreement which the Eaſt 
India company had entered into 
with government, as well as the 
act for reſtraining their dividends, 
were now near expiring, the com- 
pany thought it a proper time, be- 
fore another reſtraining bill was 
brought in, to make propoſals to 
the miniſtry, for the baſis of a new 
azreement ; to obtain, 1f poſſible, 
more equitable conditions, and to 
ſettle their affairs upon a more per- 
manent footing. A long negocia- 
tion was entered into upon this 
ſubje&t, and many propoſals made 
— refuſed. The great point in 
view with the company, was to 
obtain ſome return or compenſa- 
tion for the great ſum of money 
which they annually paid to go- 
vernment. For this purpoſe, a- 
mong ſeveral other propoſals, a 
prolongation of their charter for 
hve years was required, and con- 
ſidered as a moderate equivalent; 
this, however, was abſolutely re- 
fuſed. The obtaining money from 
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the laſt five years, 
ſurplus of the company's caſh ſhall 
remain in England, after payment 


[*6i 
the company, was now become a 
part of the ſyſtem of government ; 
it was conſidered as a part of the 
current ſervice. The interference 
in their affairs, by reſtricting their 
dividends, demonſtrated to that 
body, that they were in the hands 
of a power which they were unable 
to reſiſt : it was too late to make 
conditions ; and they ſaw that even 
a ſmall relaxation of the reſtrictive 
power was rather conſidered as a 
favour, than acknowledged as a 
compenſation. I he ſtate of the ar- 
guments upon this great queſtion, 
we have given upon a former oc- 
caſion. 

In theſe circumſtances, after a 
long train of negociation, and the 
holding of ſeveral general courts 
upon the ſubject, an agreement 
was at length concluded, and a bill 
Was „ brought in to con- 
firm it, and paſſed into a law. By 
this agreement, the company con- 
tinue to pay to the public, for five 
years to come, they annual ſum of 
400, ooo J. They are at liberty to 
increaſe their dividend in that time 
to twelve and an half per cent. the 
increaſe not to exceed one per cent. 
in any one year. If the company, 
from any cauſe, are, during that 
time, under a neceſſity of reducing 


their dividends, an equal ſum ſhall 


be deducted from the annual pay- 
ment made to government ; but if 
their dividends ſhould be reduced 
to fix per cent. then the payment 
to the public is to be diſcontinued. 
'The company are bound to export, 
during this term, Britiſh goods, 
equal in value, upon an wh wha. 
with thoſe exported annually for 
And if any 


of certain ſpecified debts, it is to 
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be lent to the public at an intereſt 
of two per cent. 

Such are the terms of this agree- 
ment, and ſuch the opulence of a 
company of merchants, as, beſides 
the immenſe ſums they pay to go- 
vernment in duties, to able to 
afford a yearly douceur to the pub- 
lic, which would be no inconſider— 
able revenue to a ſovereign prince ; 
and which will amount, at the end 
of the term, if the conditions are 
fulfilled, including the produce of 
the prior agreement for two years, 
to what at other times, and in other 
countries, would be thought the 
incredible ſum of two millions and 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
It might almoſt be imagined, that 
a nation poſſeſſed of ſuch amazing 
reſources, and with only a common 
ſhare of prudence and virtue, would 
ſtand ſuperior even to the power 
of fortune, and that nothing leſs 
than ſome univerſal calamity could 
endanger its ſecurity, had not the 
melancholy experience of paſt ages 
ſhewn us, that power and riches 
carry along with them thoſe fatal 
ſeeds that grow up in time to their 
own deſtruction, 

A demand, which though not 
wholly unexpected, was out of the 
common courſe, about this time 
was made upon the public for a 
large ſum of money, and which 
conſiderably exceeded the advan- 
tages to be derived for this year 
from the agreement with the Eaſt 
India company. A meſſage was 
Feb. 28 delivered from his ma- 

1 jeſty, to acquaint the 
houſe, that the expences of his 
civil government having exceeded 
the revenue allotted by parliament, 
he was obliged to incur a debt of 
more than 5 oo, oool. an account of 
which would be laid before them ; 
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and that he relied on their ene 


zeal and affection, to make a pro- 


viſion to enable him to diſcharge 
that incumbrance. 

For the better underſtanding of 
this ſubject, it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that ſeveral funds had long 
ſince been appropriated for the 
civil liſt; an eſtabliſhment, which 
includes all the civil offices and 
expences of government, and thoſe, 
whether public or private, which 
are ſuppoſed neceſſary for the ſup- 
port and dignity of the court; ex- 
cept on extraordinary occaſions, as 
the marriage of a princeſs, or the 
eſtabliſhment of houſholds for the 
younger branches of the family; 
when, in either caſe, the parlia- 
ment uſually allots a ſuitable por. 
tion for the one, and a ſufficient 
revenue for the ſupport of the other, 
Theſe appropriated funds were in- 
tended to raiſe the annual ſum of 
800,000]. which was found, and 
ſuppoſed fully ſufficient to anſwer 
the purpoſes intended ; if the pro- 
duce of the funds exceeded the 
propoſed ſum, the miniſter might 
have been accountable for the ex- 
ceſs, as he would for any other part 
of the revenue. This, however, 
from the nature of the ſubject, 
was an enquiry never entered into: 
But if, on the other hand, there 
appeared to be a deficiency of the 
allotted ſum, it was always, upon 
application, made good by parlia- 
ment. 

Many debates however aroſe, at 
different times, upon this article 
of deficiency, as it was ſometimes 
thought that the miniſters were too 
fond of eſtabliſhing claims upon 
it ; ſo that, in order to prevent 
ſuch diſputes for the future, his 
preſent majeſty, ſoon after his ac- 
ceſſion, agreed to accept of the 
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vertain annual ſum of Zoo, oool. 
to be paid out of the aggregate 
fund, in lieu of the uncertain pro- 
duce of thoſe funds which were 
before appropriated to the ſupport 
of the civil liſt, This demand, 
when brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, was likely to produce 
an hot conteſt in the preſent tem- 
per and ſtrength of oppoſition. Im- 
mediately motions, infinitely di- 
verſified by all the manceuvres of 
parliamentary dexterity, were made 
for papers which might lead to a 
diſcovery of miſmanagement or pro- 
fuſion, in the conduct of the reve- 
nue, and of the royal expences. 
A review was taken of the ſtate of 
the civil liſt, and private revenues 
of the crown ; compariſons were 
made with the income and the ex- 
pences of former reigns, Govern- 
ment, they ſaid, had, beſides the 
certain 800, oool. very conſiderable 
revenues, ariſing from the prin- 
cipality of Wales, and the dutchy 
of Cornwall, the produce of which, 
it being no part of the national 
arp was never enquired into, 
and ſome new duties had, within 
a few years, been laid on, by vir- 
tue of the royal A in 
ſome of the new Weſt- India iſlands, 
which alſo produced ſome revenue, 
and which was not brought to ac- 
count. In theſe circumſtances, the 
civil liſt eſtabliſhment was ſuppoſed 
to be upon a better footink than 
ever it had been before, and that 
what may be conſidered as the pri- 
vate finances, or treaſury of the 
court, was alſo in good condition. 
Theſe circumſtances, they urged, 
rendered an enquiry neceſſary, to 
diſcover by what means a deficienc 

mould have ariſen, eſpecially as it 
had not been obſerved, that any 


—— expences had of late 


been entered into. 
It was ſaid, that a noble provi- 


ſion had already been made, for 


the ſupport of the civil eſtabliſh» 
ment, and of the honour and dig- 
nity of government ; that it was 
found fully ſufficient to anſwer 
theſe purpoſes, during a long 
courſe of years, with magnificence, 
even when that eſtabliſhment was 
clogged with many incumbrances, 
which do not at preſent affe& it, 
and when from the general appear- 
ance, the expences, in all other 
reſpects, were to the full as great, 
That it was neceſſary, as well as 
equitable, to give the public the 
ſatisfaction of knowing, in what 
manner their money had been ex- 
1 before new burdens were 
aid upon them. That if debts 
were contracted at will, and money 
obtained at demand, without any 
examination, for their payment, it 
did not avail, what the oſtenſible 
forms of the demand or the grant 
might be, or in what terms the 

were conceived; the effects would 
at length be, that the forms may 
perhaps be continued, but that 
an arbitrary and unlimited re- 
venue would be eſtabliſned at the 
will of the prince. That upon 
this ſyſtem, the revenues of the 
crown would be ſuch an inex- 
hauſtible reſource to an evil mi- 
niſter, as would enable him to 
compaſs the moſt deſtructive mea- 
ſures ; and that though the people 
were always ready to give their 
money with the 2 pleaſure, 
to ſupport the dignity, or even 
the magnificence of the crown, 
that it behoved them to know in 
what manner it was laid out, leſt 
by getting into ſuch hands, it might 
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ſome time or other be employed 
to the deſtruction of their liberties, 
and the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion. | 

On the other fide it was ſaid, 
that though it was generally right 
to obſerve the conduct of miniſters 
with the cloſeſt circumſpection, 
that in this reign, and upon the 
preſent occaſion, it was leſs ne- 
ceſſary. That it would be unge- 
nerous, by any act, to ſhew the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of a prince, 
whoſe firſt care, upon his acceſſion 
to the throne, was to ſtrengthen 
the freedom of the ſubject, by 
eſtabliſhing the independency of 
the judges: that no innovation in- 
„ to the conſtitution, could 

reaſonably apprehended under 
ſuch a prince. That his majeſty, 
who had in his private ſhare of the 
captures taken during the late war, 
given up to the nation a ſum ex- 
ceeding 7oo, ooo l. was entitled to 
particular conſideration in his im- 
mediate exigencies; and that the 
gratitude, not to ſay the juſtice of 
the kingdom, was called upon in 
the loudeſt manner, to comply 
readily and gracefully with his 
requeſt. 

At the ſame time the miniſters 
expreſſed the greateſt readineſs to 
lay the accounts and papers that 
were required before the Houſe; 
but that the length of time which 
was requiſite to prepare them, and 
the lateneſs of the ſeſſion, made it 
neceſſary to be deferred to the next 
meeting, when they ſhould be 
ready. It was then reſolved, that 
the ſum of 513,5111. ſhould be 
. < omg to pay the arrears and 

ebts due on the civil lift, to the 
5th of January 1769. 


We have already ſeen, that the 
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hearing of Mr: Wilkes's petiti 
had — deferred to the jo of 
January ; and while the miniſtry 
emed unde:crmined how to ad, 
a proceeding of his afforded a new 
opportunity or pretence to renew 
the proſecution againſt him. On 
one hand, many in adminiſtration 
and office were exceedingly averſe 
to taking any ſtep relative to this 
gentleman ; as many inconvenien- 
cies had been formerly experienced 
from ſuch a conduct; and more 
were apprehended from a revival 
of it, Neither did the oppoſition 
ſeem willing to preſs the miniſters 
in that buſineſs. The very motion 
by which Mr. Wilkes's petition 
had been introduced into that houſe, 
having prayed no more, than that 
it ſhould lie on the table; a me- 
thod, according to the cuſtom of 
that aſſembly, of civilly paſſing 
into oblivion, ſuch matters as they 
do not chooſe to attend to, or 
formally to reject. It ſeems, how- 
ever, that the party moſt animated 
towards the proſecution had pre- 
vailed at length ; and Mr. Wilkes 
was not backward in furniſhing 
them with new matter of com- 
plaint. We have before taken no- 
tice of a letter that had been writ- 
ten by a ſecretary of ſtate, to the 
chairman of the quarter-ſefſions at 
Lambeth, previous to the unhappy 
affair in St. George's-Fields, in 
which it was recommended to the 
magiſtrates, not to delay a moment, 
if there was occaſion, to call in 
the aid of the military, and to 
make uſe of them effectually, if 
the civil power was trifled with or 
inſulted; as a military force could 
never be employed to a more con- 
ſtitutional purpoſe, than in the 
{upport of the authority and dignty, 
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of magiſtracy. Though it was ge- 
nerally e that the magi- 
ſtrates had at that time received 
ſome inſtructions ſimilar to theſe, 
yet the particular mode of them, 
and by whom given was not known, 
Mr. Wilkes having by ſome means 

rocured a copy of this letter, had 
it publiſhed at full length in a 
news-paper, with a ſhort prefatory 
introduction of his own writing, 
in which the affair of St. George's- 
Fields was termed a horrid maſſa- 
cre, and the conſequence of a 
helliſh project, deliberately planned 
and determined upon. 

The ſecretary of ſtate having 
acknowledged himſelf the writer 
of the letter, made a complaint 
in the Houſe of Lords, as a peer, 
of a breach of privilege; and the 
publiſhers of the news- paper 28 
acknowledged that they receive 
the copy from Mr. Wilkes, a com- 
plaint was made to the Commons, 
of the conduct of their member, 
and a conference held upon the 
ſubject by the two houſes; and 
the matter being agitated, during 
the enquiry into the merits of 
Mr. Wilkes's petition, he, with 
great boldneſs before the Houſe, 
confeſſed himſelf the author of the 
3 remarks, as well as of 
aving ſent the whole to the news 
printer, 

The matter of the petition hav- 
ing undergone a long examination, 
during which Mr. Wilkes, in the 
cuſt of the King's-Bench, at- 
tended the Houſe, it was finally 
reſolved, ** That the two orders 
made by Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Chief-Juſtice of the King's-Bench, 
tor the amendment of the inform- 
ations, exhibited in the ſaid court 
againſt Mr. Wilkes, were according 


10 law and juſtice, and the prac- 
Vol. XII. 


tice of the ſaid court; and that 
the complaint of Mr. Wilkes, in 
reſpe& thereof, is frivolous ; and 
that the aſperſions upon the ſaid 
chief juſtice, for making the ſaid 
two orders, thereby conveyed, are 
utterly groundleſs, and tend to 
prejudice the minds of the people 
againſt the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic juſtice.” It was at the ſame 
time reſolved, that the charge 
againſt Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; 
was not made good. 

The ſecretary of ſtate's 
letter, and * Feb. 2d. 
remarks, were next day taken un- 
der conſideration, when it was re- 
ſolved, „That the introduction 
of a letter addreſſed to Daniel 
Ponton, Eſq; chairman of the 
quarter- ſeſſions at Lambeth, of 
which John Wilkes, Eſq; a mem- 
ber of the Houſe, had confeſſed 
himſelf the author and publiſher, 
was an inſolent, ſcandalous, and 
ſeditious libel, tending to inflame 
and ſtir up the minds of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubject to ſedition, and to 
a total ſubverſion of all good order, 
and legal government.” Theſe 
reſolutions were immediately, after 
long and violent debates, followed 
by expulſion; in the vote for 
which, his former crimes, for 
which he was now ſuffering pu- 
niſhment, were complicated with 
the preſent charge; and a new 
writ was accordingly iſſued for 
the election of a member in his 
room, 

It would ſeem now, that Mr, 
Wilkes's purſuit of the miniſtry, 
had involved him in ſuch difficul- 
ties, as nothing could ſurmount, 
and that his ruin was totally com- 
pleated. His popularity, however, 
increaſed in proportion to his difh- 
culties ; and his perſecution, as it 


by was 
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was termed and generally under- 
ſtood, raiſed him new friends in 


every quarter. Nothing could be 
more popular, or more conſonant 
to the general opinion, than the 
ground he had taken in arraigning 
the ſecretary of ſtate's letter ; every 
thing that had any connection with 
that ſubject, was already held in a 
great degree of execration; and as 
this more particularly excited the 
public diſguſt, than almoſt any 
other matter that had appeared re- 
lative to it, a bold rl e re 
of its ſpirit and deſign, was highly 
| 228 The ſpirit with which 

e acknowledged himſelf the au- 
thor of the remarks, and the 
boldneſs with which he vindicated 
the , propriety of his conduct, in 
the Gon of power, and in the pre- 
ſence of a moſt awful aſſembly, 
was 1 to many minds, 
and undoubtedly increaſed the 
number of his advocates. 

A public r of the free- 
holders of Middleſex was held, 
previous to the election, at which 
ſome members of parliament at- 
tended, where his cauſe was ſet 
forth, as the cauſe of the people ; 
and it was not only unanimouſly 
reſolved to confirm their former 
choice, by his re- election, but 
that the freeholders would attend 
and ſupport it entirely at their 
ewn expence, He was accord- 
ingly re- elected without oppoſition, 
though a prodigious number of 
freeholders attended, from an ap- 
prehenſion that ſuch an attempt 
would have been made. The re- 
turn having been made to the 
Houſe, it was reſolved, that Mr. 
Wilkes having been expelled this 
ſeſſion, was, and is incapable of 
being elected a member of the pre- 
ſent parliament; the late election 
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mother country and the colonies, 


was declared void, and a new writ 
iſſued for another. 

The ſame ſpirit continuing appa. 
rently predominant in the people, 
and no candidate being to be found, 
that would hazard an oppoſition tg 
the popular opinion, by ſetting up 
tor the county; the time of election 
was prudently poſtponed to a far. 
ther day. In the mean time, 2 
arp meeting of gentlemen was 

eld at a tavern in the city, with 
the profeſt view of ſupporting 
Mr. Wilkes, where a ſubſcription 
was opened for that purpoſe, and 
a committee appointed to circulate 
it through the kingdom, the fol. 
lowing cauſes being afligned as the 
motives for their conduct, „ That 
as he had ſuffered very greatly in 
his private fortune, from the ſe. 
vere and repeated proſecutions he 
had undergone in behalf of the 
public; it ſeemed reaſonable to 
them, that thoſe who ſuffered for 
the public good, ſhould be ſup- 
ported by the public.” At this 
meeting, upwards of 3oool. was 
ſubſcribed for the purpoſe aſſigned. 
The electors of the county of 
Middleſex had, previous to the 
expulſion, ſent a number of in- 
ſtructions to their repreſentatives, 
for their conduct in parliament, 
which example had been followed 
by the cities of London and Welt 
minſter, and the borough of South- 
wark. Theſe inſtructions implied 
great cenſure upon many late mea- 
ſures, and recommended a ſtrict 
enquiry into the tranſactions at 
St. George's Fields, and into the 
abuſe of the military; and the pul- 
ting of the magiſtracy upon a fe- 
ſpectable footing, as well as the 
purſuing of ſuch meaſures, # 
would reſtore harmony between the 
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were along with many other things 
particularly recommended. 
At the enſuing election for the 


entleman was induced to offer 
himſelf a candidate; a meaſure at 
this time highly unpopular, as it 
was apprehended that advantage 


. would be taken, of the right which 
a the Houſe poſſeſſes, to judge in all 
caſes of diſputed election, and that 


the decifion might be contrary to 
's the ſenſe of the county; which was 


the more apprehended, as 1t was 
6. reported that ſome declaration of 
\. that nature had been made by one 
hs of the miniſters, It appears that 
* the new candidate had not properly 
% conſidered, how far his natural 
0 fortitude was equal to this arduous 


* undertaking. The reception he 
met with, and the countenance of 
the freeholders, had, however, ſuch 
an effect upon him, that he was 
W. glad to retire in haſte, not having 
5 been able to find a man in the 
county, that was hardy enough even 


Vas e Fuer. 
* to put him in nomination, and 
Mr. Wilkes was again unanimouſly 
de e elected. | 


This election, as well as the 
former, was declared void, and 
near another month was ſuffered 
eo elapſe, before the time fixed for 
oſt a new One. It was now thought, 
th. chat this mode of electing, and 
ied declaring void, would have been 
carried on to the end of the ſeſſion; 
rid and that it would then have lain 
over to the next meeting, in which 
the me the minds of men might have 
cooled, or ſome expedient might 
have been found to change the na- 
the ture of the diſcuſſion ; and many 
„bought, that in the preſent cir- 
che! cumſtances, it would have been the 
ies, noſt prudent conduct that could 


ere” '< been purſued ; for though 


county of Middleſex, a mercantile 
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great debates aroſe, upon the reſo- 
lution of incapacitation, and the 
ſubſequent ones of voiding the 
election, yet the public did not 
think themſelves ſo much intereſted 
in them, nor their rights in any , 
degree ſo materially affected, as 
by the ſucceeding meaſure. 

A different conduct was how- 
ever adopted, and a gentleman in 
a military character, and of con- 
ſiderable connexions, though of 
no fortune or intereſt immediate] 
in the county, was hardy enou h 
to vacate his ſeat in parhament by 
the acceptance of a nominal place, 
and to encounter the whole weight 
of popular odium, by declaring 
himſelf a candidate for the county 
of Middleſex, A meaſure at that 
time ſuppoſed to be attended with 
ſo much danger, that policies were 
ſaid to have been opened upon his 
life, at ſome of the inſurance offices 
in the city. 

This danger however proved to 
be only imaginary, for though 
ſome riots happened 
upon the road, the 
election was conducted with great 
order, the fear of giving any handle 
to diſpute its validity, having 
proved ſuperior to every other con- 
ſideration with the freeholders, 
Though the whole weight of court 
1 was thrown into the ſcale 
in this gentleman's favour, yet a 
majority of near four to one ap- 
peared againſt him upon the elec- 
tion, the numbers in his favour 
being 296, againſt 1143, that voted 
for Mr. Wilkes. Two days after 
this election, a reſolution was car- 
ried in the houſe by a majority 
of 221, to 139, that Mr. Luttrel 
ought to have been returned a 
knight of the ſhire for the county 
of Middleſex, and the deputy: 

LF 2] : cleik - 
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clerk of the crown was ordered to 
amend the return, by raſing out 
the name of Mr. Wilkes, and in- 
ſerting that of Col. Luttrel in its 
place. Fourteen days having been 
allowed for a petition againſt this 
deciſion, - one was accordingly pre- 
ſented, ſigned by ſeveral free- 
holders, which again brought the 
matter into very warm and ſerious 
Ma ] 8 debate, when however 

4a 8. upon a diviſion, the for- 
mer reſolution was confirmed by 
2 majority. 

As no public meaſare, ſince the 
acceſſion of the preſent royal fa- 
mily, had excited ſo general an 
alarin, or cauſed ſo univerſal a 
diſcontent as the preſent, ſo was 
no other ever oppoſed with more 
firmneſs, or debated with greater 
ability; nor has any other politi- 
cal ſubject, perhaps at any time, 
been ſo ably diſcuſſed without 
doors, or productive of ſo many 
maſterly writings. Among ſo great 
a variety, we can only give a few 
of the arguments that were made 
uſe of upon this occaſion. 

It was ſaid by thoſe who oy 
poſed this meaſure, that the right 
of the electors to be repreſented h 
men of their own choice, was ſo 
eſſential for the preſervation of all 
their other rights, that it ought 
to be conſidered as one of the moſt 
ſacred parts of our conſtitution. 
That the houſe of commons was 
not a felf-conſtituted power, acting 
by an inherent right; but an 
elected body, reſtrained within the 
limits of a delegated authority; 
hence, as they were choſen, they 
could not diſpute the right of their 
conſtituents, without Ring the 
foundation of their own exiſtence, 
and infringing the fundamental 
principles of the conſtitution, That 


the law of the land had repulated 
the qualifications of members to 
ſerve in parliament, and that the 
freeholders of every county had 
an indiſputable right to return 
whom they thought proper, ro- 
vided he was not diſqualified by 
any of thoſe known laws. That 
new reſtraints are not arbitrarily 
to be impoſed at pleaſure by the 
judgment of any court. The le- 
giſlature alone, which is the united 
power of the ſtate, king, lords, and 
commons, can enact new reſtraints, 
Courts of judicature, and houſes 
of parliament acting as courts of 
judicature, have only the power 
of declaring them : and in the uſe 
of that power are bound by the 
law as it ſtands at the time of 
making that declaration. When 
uſage is collected from the antient, 
— and uninterrupted prac- 
tice of parliament, we have the 
cuſtom of parliament; and that 
cuſtom is the law of parliament. 
Theſe reſtraints, therefore, do not 
ſtand ſolely on the deciſion of the 
houſe, or the judgment of a court 
having competent juriſdiction in 
the cafe: they are much better 
founded in the previous uſage, and 
the repeated acquieſcence of thoſe 
who are affected by them. 

Theſe incapacities are generally 
known ; they are enumerated by 
law-writers of the firſt authority, 
who expreſsly declare all other per- 
ſons eligible ; theſe grave writers 
could not conceive, that a reſolu- 
tion of the houſe of commons 
could from time to time either 
create or declare new diſqualifica- 
tions. They are founded in good 
ſenſe ; analogous to the like te- 
ſtraints adjudged in other caſes by 


the courts of law ; and confirmed 


by uſage, They are not occa- 
| tional 
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onal, but fixed: to rule and go- 
vern the queſtion as it ſhall ariſe; 
not to ſtart up on a ſudden, and 
ſhift from fide to fide, as the ca- 


price of the da or the fluctuation 


of party ſhall direct. Our conſti- 
tution does not know any court ſo 
ſupreme as to be above reaſon, 
nor ſo abſolute as to be able to 
make a cuſtom under pretence of 
declaring it. The doctrine here 
aſſerted is ſuch as would maintain 
the reſolution of the houſe to be 
the law of the land by virtue of 
its own authority only, notwith- 
ſtanding it may have ales: reaſon, 
and juſtice to contend againſt, 
Inſtances were given of former 
reſolutions, repeatedly taken upon 
much deliberation, in oppoſition 
to good ſenſe and reaſon, common 
uſage, and the rights of the elec- 
tors. It was ſaid that a moſt ſa- 
lutary doctrine was to be drawn 
from the glaring inconſiſtency of 


theſe reſolutions ; that where power 


goes beyond right, it finds no reſt- 
ing place; it never knows where 
to ſtop; but that every part of its 
career ſhews the danger of paſſing 
the bounds preſcribed by law. 
Beſides the original diſqualifica- 
tions, founded on reaſon and the 
common law, and which are as 
antient as the conſtitution, and 
from their nature muſt be as per- 
manent, reſtraints have at diffe- 
rent times been laid on by the 
ſtatute law, and founded therefore 
in the conſent of the whole com- 
munity. Theſe are arbitrary, take 
their riſe from expediency, and 
are liable to be changed from time 
to time, by that authority which 
ave them being. If theſe re- 
aints could have been eſtabliſhed 
by any authority leſs than that of 
an act of parliament, it is not to 
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be imagined that the houſe of 
commons would have applied to 
the other branches of the legiſ- 
lature, in a matter which entirely 
concerned itſelf, and its conſti- 
tuents in their elections; though 
every application riſqued at leaft 
the mortification of a refuſal; and 
that in our own times place-bills, 
and penſion-bills, have been ten- 
dered at the bar of the houſe of 
lords from year to year, —_— 
their only object was the inde- 


pendency of the houſe of com- 


mons. That the great patriots 
who tendered thoſe bills, never 
dreamed of the doctrine now ſet 
up, which tells us, that any re- 
ſtraint declared by the houſe, de- 
rives ſufficient authority from that 
declaration, and is good in law. 

That inſtances may be brought 
of experiments made, how far a 
vote of the houſe might be effec- 
tual, where the vote has been af- 
terwards dropped, and the effect 
obtained by an act of parliament. 
That in particular, April 2, 1677, 
the deut came to a reſolution to 
prevent expences in elections after 
the teſte ot the writ, much in the 
ſame words as in the act after- 
wards paſſed, 7 Will. III. This 
was made the ſtanding order of 
the houſe at that time. It was 
renewed and confirmed as ſuch, 
May 23, and October 21, 1678. 
But, to give it effect, it became 
neceſſary to paſs an act of parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe ſix years af- 
ter the revolution. 

'That the houſe of commons has 
the right, incidental to its judi- 
cature, of declaring what incapa- 
cities are legal. But it behoves 
the houſe to take care, that, 
inſtead of exerciſing the powers 
which it has, it aſſume not thoſe 
which 
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which it has not; that from the 
temperate and judicious uſe of a 
legal power, veſted in it for the 
benefit of the people, it ſwell not 
to the utmoſt pitch of extravagance 
and deſpotiſm, and make the law, 
under pretence of declaring it. 

It was ſhewn that Mr. Wilkes 
was not, by any conſtruction what- 
ever, under any legal diſability, 
That there are an infinite number 
of caſes, in which the expediency of 
new powers in magiſtrates, courts 
of juſtice, and either houſe of par- 
liament, are apparent. But theſe 
powers cannot be aſſumed. They 
muſt be derived from a ſuperior 
authority to an iuferior ; from the 
legiſlature to either houſe of par- 
liament. That there is a manifeſt 
difference between expulſion and 
diſability; and that we muſt total- 
ly forget the common ſenſe and 
meaning of words, if we can per- 
ſuade ourſelves that expulſion, 
which 1s the leſs degree of puniſh- 
ment, involves difability, which 
is the greater; and that the fame 
difference between the ſenſe of 
theſe words in common language, 
has in a parl:amentary ſenſe been 
conſtantly obſerved by the houſe 
of commons. 

The cauſes of expulſion were 
examined; it was ſaid, that the 
charge againſt Mr. Wilkes, was fo 
accumulated, that it was dithcult 
to ſay preciſely for what he was 
expelled ; and that it was probable, 
if the queſtion had been put ſepa- 
rately for each cffence contained 
in that charge, judgment of ex- 


pulſion might not have paſſed for 


either. That the firſt offence con- 
tained in the general charge, was 
the publication of the North- 
Briton ; which had been taken up 
by a former parliament, and for 


which he had been then punithed 


by expulſion. That being puniſhed 
by a former parliament, bh could 
not be brought a ſecond time to 
puniſhment in this parliament for 
the ſame offence, and that it would 
be an imputation on the juſtice of 


the houſe to ſuppoſe it. The ſe- 


cond offence, was the publication 
of an impious and obſcene libel, 
which had been taken up by the 
houſe of lords in a former parlia- 
ment, and for which he had been 
convicted and puniſhed ; but which 
was no offence againſt the houſe 
of commons, nor in any reſpe& 
within its criminal juriſdiction. 
The third and laſt offence, was 
the libel contained in the 1ntro- 
ductory preface to lord Wey- 
mouth's letter : however this may 
be underſtood as a libel, it was 
ſaid not to be one of thoſe offences, 
which are within the criminal ju— 
riſdiction of the houſe of com- 
mons. 

The precedents of diſability 
founded upon former reſolutions, 
were ſtrictly examined; it was 


ſhewn that ſome of them over- 


throw themſelves ; that nobody 
can rely on the authority of pro- 
ceedings in which there appears 
a manifeſt abuſe, a daring illega- 
lity, and a flaviſh ſubmiſſion to 
power : ſuch proceedings are vi- 
cious in the whole as well as in 
part; and ought never to be quoted 
in order to be followed. That 
others were eſtabliſhed in the molt 
violent times, when every day pro- 
duced new invalions of the conſti- 
tution. That in the year 1642, 
the precedents grow upon us fo 
abundantly, as to loſe all pretence 
to authority, That forty-nine 
members were expelled in two 
months only of that year, and molt 
or all of them rendered incapable 
of :ting : that the majority then 

were 
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no conſiderable liſt of precedents, 
except in eighteen years of confu- 
ſion from 1642, to 1660. That 


were clearing the houſe of their 


obnoxious brethren ; and that to 


render their policy compleat, and 
better ſecure to their order of in- 
capacity the effect intended, new 
writs were ſeldom iſſued at the time 
of the expulſi-n ; and frequently 
were not iſſued at all, 

That order arcſe out of this 
confuſion ; and that from the re- 
ſtoration to the preſent time, the 
ſentence or 1 has never 
gone beyond expulſion, except in 
a few inſtances of members diſ- 
abled from being elected at parti- 
cular boroughs, on proof of a cor- 
rupt influence obtained in them, 

That the power of expulſion is 
ſufficiently great: it may be uſed 
to diſprace, to harraſs, to ruin an 
individual ; but it carries with it 
no public danger. If the houſe 
abuſe its power in the execution 
of it, the electors have their re- 
medy, by re-eleQting the expelled 
member. But when incapacity of 
being re- elected is ſuper-added to 
the expulſion, it is no longer the 
caſe of an individual; the rights 
of the electors are moſt materially 
affected. A ſtop is put to the 
freedom of their election. 'The 
number of perſons open to their 
choice 1s diminiſhed : and though 
that diminution is in one only, 
that ſingle perſon may be their 
firſt favourite, and perhaps on that 
account rendered incapable. Nor 
does the evil ſtop here. The 
elected learn to taſte the ſweets of 
culling their company, not only 
by removing troubleſome oppo- 
nents, but barring their re-entry ; 
and by putting a negative on the 
firſt intereſt in any place, make 
room for the ſecond. That rea- 
ſon cries aloud againſt ſuch a 
power in any fet of men what- 


ever, Happily ſhe is oppoſed by 
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when we fee this power ſo ſeldom 
exerciſed in old times, ſo groſsly 
abuſed when it was, and ſo en- 
tirely abandoned ſince, we cannot 
but conclude that uſage diſclaims 
the power as much as reaſon pro- 
teſts againſt it, and that it does not 
exiſt in our conſtitution. 

Such were a few of the many 
arguments urged with great force 
and energy on this tide of the 
queſtion, On the other fide it 
was ſaid, that the houſe of com- 
mons had long been allowed a 
power of expelling their own 
members, and that unleſs the per- 
ſon expelled was to be excluded, 
the power of expulſion was wholly 
uſeleſs, and tended rather to ex- 
poſe the houſe of commons to 
contempt, than to increaſe its 
dignity or importance. That the 
* claimed by the frecholders 
of Middleſex, was no other than 
the nght of doing wrong, of 
ſending a member to parliament, 
who was certainly ineligible in 
the eye of reaſon, however he 
might be deemed returnable in 
the judgment of the law. That 
if the houſe was obliged by the 
conſtitution to receive all perſons - 
who were returned by a majority 
of freeholders, and who were qua- 
lifed according to law, the g 
holders were equally bound not to 
return improper perſons. That the 
law could not 8 all poſſible 
caſes; but that if it could have been 
thought, that the freeholders would 


have made an injudicious, impro- 


per, or dangerous uſe, of this great 
pr vilege of election, the conſti- 
tution would not have entruſted 
them with it. That our wiſe an- 


ceſtors by no means intended, that 
infidels 
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infidels ſhould be the guardians of 
our religion, beggars the protec- 
tors of our property, or convicts 
the framers of our laws. 
That the houſe of commons is 
the ſole court of judicature in all 
caſes of election. That this au- 
thority is derived from the firſt 
principles of our government; viz. 
the neceſſary independence of the 
three branches of the legiſlature. 
Did any other body of men poſ- 
ſeſs this power, members might 
be obtruded upon the houſe, and 
their reſolutions might be influ- 
enced under colour of determin- 
ing elections. They have there- 
fore an excluſive juriſdiction, and 
muſt be in all theſe caſes the der- 
nier reſort of juſtice, That the 
houſe in the preſent caſe 1s the 


competent judge of diſability, and 


that their deciſion on it is final; 
that if in this, or any other in- 
ſtance, its deciſions were found to 
be attended with prejudice, the 
united branches of the legiſlature 
in their ſupreme and collective ca- 
pacity, might interpoſe, and by 
aſſing a law regulate ſuch deci- 
ons for the future ; but that no- 
thing leſs could reſtrict their au- 
thority. | 
It is aſked, under what head of 
legal diſability, is the preſent ex- 
pulſion to be found ? how are the 
electors to know it? The anſwer 
is eaſy : the records of parliament 
will inform them. How have they 
learnt, that judges of the ſuperior 
courts, cannot be choſen repreſen- 
tatives of the people ? How are 
aliens? How are clergymen diſ- 
qualified? The houſe has ad- 
judged them incapable, as the ſe- 
veral queſtions occurred. 
It was ſaid, that a very extraor- 
dinary principle had been adopted 
jn the courſe of this debate, as 
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if the commons wanted to in- 
fringe upon the liberties of the 
people, without recollecting, that 
the commons and the people are 
virtually the ſame, and that any 
endeavour to make them ſeparate 
bodies, is no leſs dangerous, than 
it is prepoſterous. If the com- 
mons in their repreſentative capa. 
city have privileges which render 
them important, that importance 
increaſes the conſequence of the 
people in their capacity of dele. 
gation ; the people cannot be ſe. 
cure, unleſs the commons are ſe. 
cure ; they are inſeparably con. 
nected both in intereſt and in 
freedom ; and though upon ſome 
occaſions the privilege of parlia- 
ment may be a ſeeming oppreſſion 
to individuals, the loſs of it would 
be attended with very fatal effects 
to the whole community. That 
if the houſe of commons had not 
in their collective capacity a title 
to peculiar privileges, no one 
member in his individual charac- 
ter could claim them with the 
ſmalleſt degree of propriety ; yet 
individuals hourly claimed them 
with confidence, and they were 
admitted by the law of the land. 
That nothing could be more 
miſrepreſented, than by ſaying 
that this meaſure was an injury to 
the freeholders of Middleſex, 'That 
on the contrary the injury was at- 
tempted on their ſide, who would 
obtrude an 1mproper perſon on 
the houſe as a member, and obſti- 
nately perſevere in this attempt, 
though all England was open to 
them for the choice of a proper 
N That the ſuppoſed vio- 


lation of right, in returning a 


perſor with a manifeſt inferiority 
of votes, will vaniſh, if the ſub- 
ject is properly conſidered, and 2 
liberal conſtruction put Ea 4 

W. 
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law. That thoſe who obſtinately 
and wilfully perſevere in voting 


for an unqualified perſon, are to 


be conſidered as not voting at all ; 
their right of ſuffrage is acknow- 
ledged ; but if the elector obſti- 
nately refuſes to exerciſe this right 
according to law, he wantonly 
ſuſpends his own right for the 
time, and his act being illegal is 
conſequently void, and he is only 
in the ſituation of a man who had 
neglected to attend; he ſuffers no 
injury, he knows the conſequence 
of * he does, and if he chuſes 
to indulge his humour, it cannot 
even be counted a hardſhip, That 
an unqualified candidate can be 
no candidate ; and that it 1s ſo 
evident that votes given to a per- 
ſon incapable by law of receivin 
them muſt in their nature be null 
and void, that it is ſurprizing how 
any body can diſpute it. 

Theſe arguments were ſupported 
by a long train of precedents, 
ſhewing the uſage of the houſe in 
a number of caſes, under the two 
heads of excluſion and expulſion, 
The former caſes came generally 
within the line which has before 
been animadverted upon ; the in- 
ferences drawn from the latter 
were greatly controverted, and in 
ſome inſtances, particularly the 
caſe of Sir Robert Walpole, were 
ſhewn to overthrow the principle 
1 they were brought to eſta- 

1ſh, 

The prorogation ſucceeded the 
Ma day after the final deci- 

7 9+ ſion on the Middleſex 
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73 
election. Great approbation was 
given by the ſpeech from the 
throne, to the whole conduct of 
parliament; their attention to the 
permanent commercial intereſts of 
their country, as well as to the 
immediate benefit in point of re- 
venue, their deliberations on Eaſt- 
India affairs, were particularly 
commended ; and it was hoped 
that the hearty concurrenee Gas 
1 in all the branches of 
the legiſlature, of maintaining the 
due execution of the laws in every 
part of the dominions, would be 
productive of falutary effects in 
America. The rupture between 
Ruſſia and the Porte was regretted z 


a warm intention of endeavouring 


to reſtore peace between them ex- 
preſſed; and a hope that the cala- 
mities of war would not extend to 
any other part of Europe. Parti- 
cular acknowledgments were paid, 
for the proviſion that was made 
for diſcharging the debts incurred 
on account of the civil govern- 
ment; and an aſſurance given, 
that the readineſs ſhewn in reliev- 
ing the difficulties, that were ſtill 
increaſing from the continuance 
of that debt, ſhould always be 
conſidered as an additional motive 
for oeconomy in that reſpe&. And 
it was finally and ſtrongly recom- 
mended, and great concern ex- 
preſſed for the neceſſity of it, that 
they would exert their utmoſt ef- 
forts in their ſeveral counties, for 
the maintenance of public peace 
and good order. | 
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CHRONIC L E. 


JANUARY. 


1ſt, T IIIS day, as uſual, was 
1 obſerved an high feſti- 
ral at Court; but the Ode on that 
occaſion was not performed, on ac- 
count of its falling on the Sabbath. 
His excellency count Seilern, the 
Imperial ambaſladot at this court, 
by order of the emperor and em- 
preſs queen, preſented to Sir John 
Pringle, 1 to her majeſty, 
three gold and eighteen ſilver me- 
dals, as a mark of their eſteem for 
the ſhare he had in introducing the 
practice of inoculation into the 
Auſtrian dominions; and for re- 
commending Dr. Ingenhouz, who 
has happily ſucceeded in carrying 
that practice into execution. 
1 The election of an alder- 
man for the ward of Farring- 
don without, came on in St. Bride's 
church, when John Wilkes, efq; 
was choſen by a great majority; Mr. 
Bromwich who oppoſed him, hav- 
ing declined the poll. However, 
ſome miſtake, in point of form, 
having been made, the election has 


been declared void. The following 


card is faid to have been ſent to an 
eminent banker on this occaſion : 

„Lord * moſt reſpect- 
« ful compliments to Mr, ****, 
* and begs the favour of him to ex- 
dert his utmoſt to prevent Mr. 
* Wilkes's being elected an alder- 
* man,” 

This day the royal academy of 
arts was opened, and a general al- 

Vor. KH. 2 | 


ſembly of the academicans held, 


when ſeveral bye-laws and regula- 


tions were agreed to for the go- 
vernment of the ſociety; after 
which, the whole aſſembly adjourn- 
ed to the St. Alban's tavern, where 
an elegant entertainment was pro- 
vided; at which were preſent many 
of the principal nobility, 2 of 
the polite arts. An ode tuitable to 
the occaſion, was performed by a 
band of the beit maſters. Fre 
Gold roſe one ſhilling an ounce, 
and ſilver in proportion. Gold ſells 
tor 41. 28. ſilver for 58. 16d. 
The king oi Denmark ar- th 
rived at Altena, the firſt city in n. 
his majeſty's dominions. He was 
received with all poſſible demonſtra- 
tions of joy. The children of the 
orphan-hoſpital, and other charities, 


were ranged in two 1 with wax 
1 


tapers in their hands, as his Majeſty 


paſſed to the palace. All the houſes 


were illuminated, and a grand em- 
blematical fire work, inſeribed Op- 


timo Regi, was played off, which 


was followed by a grand maſque- 


radle ball. 


The ſociety of arts unanimouſly 
agreed to ofter a premium for the 
cultivating the greateſt quantity, 
and giving a detail of the manner of 


culture, of that new and valuable 


acquiſition to the farmer, the tur- 
nip-rooted cabbage. The advan- 
tages of this plant over any other of 
the Braſſica tribe are, that it endures 
the moſt ſevere froſt without injury, 
continues vegetating during the 

whole 
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whole ſpring, and conſequently af- 
fords food tor cattle at a time when 
food is moſt wanted. 

eth. His majeſty, not being ac- 
cuſtomed to play, ordered 1000 
guineas to be paid to the groom- 
porter, in the room of his uſual per- 
quiſites. 

This day died at Knowle in Kent, 
his grace Charles Sackville, duke of 
Dorlet, a lover of learning, and a 
patron of learned men; author of 
ſeveral eſteemed pieces in proſe and 
verſe. 

n. John Smith, for riotouſly 
10th. aſſembling with others on the 
10th of May laſt, and deſtroying the 
ſaw-mill ot Charles Dingley, eſq; 
was tried at Hicks's-hall, found 
guilty, and ſentenced to ſuffer ſeven 
years impriſonment in Newgate, to 
pay a fine, and to enter into recog- 
nizance for his good behaviour. 

Their royal highneſſes prince 
William Henry, and the princeſs 
royal, who were lately inoculated 
for the ſmall pox, appeared abroad, 
perfectly recovered. 

th This morning John An- 
th. drew Martin, tor breaking 
open the houſe of Mr. Knight in 
 Noble-ſtreet, and robbing it of jew- 
ellery goods to a very conſiderable 
amount, was, purſuant to his ſen- 
tence, executed at Tyburn. He 
was a Dane by birth ; and two Dan- 
iſh miniſters, with the ordinary and 
another clergyman, attended him 
till his irons were knocked off, Juſt 
before he was turned off, he made a 
ſhort ſpeech to the ſpectators, ex- 
horting them to take, warning by 
his untimely end. He was a moit 
confummate villain, and had ruined 
many famihes. | 
„„ quarter-ſeſhons at 

n. Doncaſter, one of the high 
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conſtables of Oſgoldcraſs was in. 
difted, for extorting, by virtue of 


his office, money to the amount of 


1250l. from twenty-five townſhips 
belonging to his wapontake, t 
which he pleaded guilty, and upon 
his agreeing to repay the money, 
with intereſt, he was fined 68. 8d 
ordered to be imprifoned for one 
month in York-caſtle, and diſ. 
charged from his office. 

At the gone ſeſſions for the 
county of Glouceſter, the uſe of the 
Wincheſter buſhel was earneſtly re. 
commended by the chairman, and 
the farmers have ſince entered into 
an agreement to ſell by no other, 

At a meeting of ſome of the free- 
holders of Middleſex, at the Mile 
End affembly-room, the following 
inſtructions were a to, and di. 
rected to be tranſmitted to John 
Wilkes and John Glynn, eſqn. 
knights of the ſhire tor the fa 
county. 

1. To endeavour to continue to 
us, and to confirm our old confti- 
tutional and only rightful trial---by 
ury. 

? & To promote a ſtrict parlia- 
mentary enquiry into the tranfac- 
tions of the military in St. George 
fields, on Tueſday the 10th of May 
laſt. | : 

3- To promote ax like enquin 
into the riot and murders committed 
at Brentford, on the 8th of laſt De- 
cember. 

4. To examine into the admini 
{tration of juſtice in this county: 
particularly into the' preſent ſtate ol 
the commiſſion of the | 

5. And, as far as in your povel, 
to promote an enquiry into tht 
rights of the public to the tenito- 
rial revenue ariſing from the chr 
queſts in India. n 

e 


The inſtruction — to the 
trial = Jury, was moved by the 
rev. Mr. Horne. 

The three inſtructions relative to 
enquiries into the tranſactions of St. 
George's-fields, the riot at Brent- 
ford, and the commiſſion of the 
peace, were moved by James Adair, 


eſq; And, q 
The enquiry relative to the terri- 


torial revenue of the conquſts of In- 


dia, was propoſed by Benjamin 
Hayes, eſq: ä 
een one and two o'clock in 

the morning, a ball of fire fell on 
Tower-hill; it ſeemed to come from 
the 8. E. and was attended with a 
noiſe reſembling that of thunder. A 
like ball fell, about the fame time, 
near Queen-ſtreet, High Holbourn ; 
and was attended with a very ſul- 
phureous ſmell. | 
+, . At fix o'clock in the even- 

ding the ballot ended at the 
Eaſt India-houſe, on the queſtion ; 
„That the general court do concur 
with the court of directors, in the 
reſolution of the zoth of December 
laſt, and empower them to make an 
agreement between the public and 
the company, according to the 
ſame ;” when fſcrutineers were ap- 
pointed, and the court then adjourn- 
ed to merchant-taylors hall; where, 
toon after ſeven, a declaration was 
made of the numbers to be as fol- 
low : for the queſtion, 207 ; againſt 
t, 248: majority againſt agreeing 
wth the treaſury, 41. 

After the concluſion of the bal- 
lot, it was recommended to the di- 
cctors, to propoſe ſome other que- 
|10ns to be laid before the proprie- 
tors for their approbation on Friday 
next, on Which day a general court 
ordered to be held at Merchant- 
ah lors-hall. ; 
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lach. This day died Mrs. Mead, 
en, mother to the lady of John 
Wilkes, Eſq; By her death one 
hundred 8 unds devolves 
to Mrs, Wilkes her daughter. 
Her funeral was very grand, her 
corpſe being attended to the grave 
116 men, ing lights. 

The ſeſſions ended at the Old Bai- 
ley, when nine convicts received 
ſentence of death ; viz. Rob. Da- 
vis, James Cooper, and Charles 
Wilkes, for burglaries ; John Ca- 
ſey, for returning from tranſporta- 
tion; Jaſper Webb, Edw. Wil- 
liams, and irs True, for robbe- 
ries on the highway ; and Edward 
Quirk and Lawrence Balf, for 
having been preſent, aiding and 
4 wilful mu of 

George Clark, clerk to an attorney, 
at the late election at Brentford, 
where, in the riot and tumult, he 
received a blow on his head with a 
bludgeon, of which he died in a 
few days. Their trials laſted 14 
hours. The council for the proſe- 
cution were Mr. Serjeant Leigh; 


Mr. Impey, and another; for the 


riſoners, Mr. Serjeant Davey, Mr. 
0 Burland, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
Walker, and Mr. Murphy. 
On the trial, it appeared, that the 
priſoners were hired, with others, 
previous to the day of election, for 
the purpoſe of keeping the peace, 
and aſſiſting Sir W. B. P.'s friends 
in the courſe of the poll; that for 
ſome time the poll went on with the 
greateſt regularity, and without the 


leaſt interruption ; that all at once, 


the priſoners, with others, began in 


a moſt outrageous manner to ſtrike 


and knock down indiſctiminately 
all who came in their way ; and that 
the deceaſed was one of the unhappy 


"T2 petlous 
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' perſons who was thus violently at- opinions to the following purpor: 
tacked, Judge Aſton humanely dla 


There were many evidences in 
Balt's favour, it appeanng that he 
Was rather drawn in than à prinei- 
pal; his council conſidered it unne- 


ceflary to examine a number of 


creditable houſekeepers, who were 
ready to be produced to his charac- 


ter. The judge was very humane 


in his charge relative to him; and 
it ſeemed to be a diſappointment to 
ſome in court, when the verdict was 
pronounced, beth guilty. 
Atter the trial, it was moved by 
the priſoners council, that there was 
'a flaw in the indictment, by the 
grand jury's eraſement of the words 
alding and aſſiſting, and begged that 
it might be debated previous to the 
court's paſſing ſentence, which was 
granted; and on Monday morning, 
about 11 o'clock, it came on. 


that in a caſe where the lives of ty 
perſons were concerned, he wou 
not pretendat oncetodeterminewith. 
out the cleareſt conviction. He fail 


he had therefore previouſly weighel 


all the circumſtances very minut. 
ly relative to this affair, and had the 
pleaſure of having his opinion cg. 
roborated by lord chief baron Patt. 
er, juſtice Gould, and Mr. Rec. 
der; he was therefore clear, he 
faid, in the indictment being w. 
lid: he further corroborated hi 
opinion by ſeveral precedents of: 
ſmilar nature, and concluded with 
an obſervation of that great lawyer 
Hale, „That the picking out fla 
in indictments, whereby juſtice a 
evaded, was a ſcandal to the lay, 
a degradation of juſtice, and a dif 


' honovr to God.” 


Mr. Recorder then proceeded u 
pals ſentenoe, previous to which he 
hoped that the fate of theſe two un. 
happy perions would be a warning 
to all rioters; as nothing (he ſaid) 
could be more deſtructive to the 
laws of ſociety, particularly to ele. 
tions, the eflence of Engliſh fre- 

dom; and that the procurers (i! 
any there were) howſoever dign: 
fied, as well as the red, wer 
not exempt, by our E from this 
cataſtrophe. 

The whole trial was carried on 
and heard with the utmoſt ſfolemni- 


| Serjeant Burland opened it by 
making ſeveral ingenious and critt- 
cal obſervations on the nature of 
what might appear :o be eraſements, 
but were not in fact ſo; in particu- 
lar, that of a perſon's ſigning his 
name, and very often draw a line 
acroſs it, which though it might 
look like an ceraſement, was no 

more than what was very uſual, 
and did by no means invalidate the 
ſignature. Mr. Murphy and Mr. 

Walker made uſe of ſimilar argu- 

ments. Serjeant Leigh, on the 
other ſide, remarked, that theſe ar- 
Zuments were rather ingenious than ty, unpartiality, patience, and in- 
Rubſtantial, and concluded by ob- dulgence, by the right hon. bench. 

that its being returned During which time the priſoner 
behaved with uncommon modelty 

and decency, ſtanding at the bar 

till five o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the right hon. the lord mayor 

aſked whether they had irons on, 
and being anſwered in the affirms 

t1\G 


' ſerving, 
Billa 2 was fully ſufficient, and 
that the eraſement muſt be looked 
upon as intended. The arguments 
on both fides continued tor near 
tour hours, when Mr. Juftice Aſ- 
ton and the Recorder gave their 


tire, he immediately ordered them 
chairs. 

On hcaring the word gailty pro- 
nounced by the foreman of the 
jury, ſome perſons in the gallery 
expreſſed a moſt favage and inhu- 
man diſpoſition, by hallooing and 
clapping thetr hands; which ſtruck 
the whole court with amazement. 
The recorder could not help loudly 
condemning the proceeding, and 
ſaid, that ſometimes he had heard 
ſuch an illegal exclamation on the 
acquittal of a priſoner, but never on 
a conviction. 

At this ſeſſion twenty-eight were 
ſentenced to tranſportation tor ſeven 
vears, one for fourteen years, two 
were branded, two to be privately 
whipped, and one publicly. 

A conger eel of an enormous fize 
was fold to a hſhmonger at Billingſ- 
gate tor five ſhillings ; it was ſeven 
tect in length, and to the middle of 
the body was as large as the thigh 
ot a ftout man, weighing upwards 
of 100lb. This extraordinary fiſh 
was diſcovered by the people of a 
peterboat,, on the ſhore ſomewhere 

low Graveſend, who had the dex- 
terity to land and throw a net over 
it, which intercepted the eel trom 
recovering the river. Without this 
method, or ſome weapons, it could 
not have been overcome, as the 
conger will, when attacked, bite his 
altulant in as deſperate a manner as 
lome dogs. ; 


* preached at Lincoln's- inn cha- 
pel, the firſt ſermon of a new lec- 
tore, inſtituted by the biſhop of 
Glouceſter, in defence of chriſtianity 
irom the evidence ariſing from the 
prophecies of the Old and New Teſ⸗- 
tament, chiefly as they are ſuppoſed 
to relate to the church of Rome. 
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The reverend doctor Hurd 


a recommendation 


L 
Being the firſt day of term, "> 
Mr. Bingley, publiſher of the 23 
North-Briton, appeared in court; 
but refuſing to anſwer to interroga- 
tories, was committed to the King's- 
Bench priſon for contempt of court. 
Balt and MQuirk, whoſe execu- 
tion had been reſpited on account of 
fome powerful repreſentations in 
their favour, were again reſpited ' 
during his majeſty's pleaſure. ; 
26th. 


At a general court of the 
propnetors of the Eaſt-India | 
company, a written meſſage from 
the lords of the treaſury to the di- 
rectors, in conſequence of their hav- 
ing tranſmitted to the board of trea- 
ſury a new plan of accommodation, 
was read, and is as follows: 

% My lords can ſee no realon to 
alter their former opinion with re- 
gard to the 1 that were 
communicated to them from the 
court of directors; therefore, how- 
ever willing they might have been 
to have concurred with the company 
in any reaſonable qualification of 
any of the articles, which are 
mentioned in the minutes of 
the board of the tifteenth of De- 
cember laſt, as proper to be made 
part of ſuch agreement, in which 
light they conſider the propoſition, 
that whenever the company's divi- 
dends ſhall be reduced to fix per 
cent. the payment to the public ſhall 
be diſcontinued; yet they cannot 
give the court of directors any en- 
couragement toexpect, that this board 
will think themſelves at liberty to 
recommend it to parliament to ac- 


cept of any ſuch propoſal as ſhall 


leave 2 of thoſe articles wholly 
unprovided for.” 

After which the court debated till 
paſt four o'clock, and concluded with 
to their directors 

0 
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to obtain from the lords of the trea- 
ſury an explanation of the meaning 
of the above minute. 

At a meeting of the electors of 
the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
at the great room over Exeter-Ex- 
change in the Strand, it was agreed 
to inſtruct their repreſentatives in 
the ſame articles with thoſe of Mid- 
dleſex, with this addition; 

6. And laſtly, we do moſt ſtrong- 
ly inſiſt, that you never ceaſe your 
endeavours to obtain a conſtitutional 
redreſs for thoſe illegal meaſures 
which have been purſued againſt 
John Wilkes, eſq; and that you 
ſtrenuouſly ſupport and vindicate the 
rights of the people, who have cho- 
{en him their repreſentative in par- 


liament. 
27th. A wardmote was held by 
the right hon. the lord mayor 
at St, Bride's-church, for a new 
election of an alderman for the 
ward of Farringdon Without; when 
there being no other candidate than 
John Wilkes, eſq; he was declared 
duly elected. The right hon. the 
lord mayor made a genteel apology 
to the gentlemen of the ward, on 
account of his calling them toge- 
ther a ſecond time, owing meerly to 
a miſtake in cloſing the books be- 
tore the time agreed on. 

Mr. Wilkes was carried by a mar- 
ſha! of the King's-bench priſon to 
the Houſe of Commons. "The at- 
ſair that was that day debated 1s to be 
reſumed on Tueſday. 

The court of common council ap- 
proved an agreement between the ci- 
ty and the prebend of Finſbury, tor a 
jeaſe of the Fipſpury eſtate for nine- 
ty-nine years, renewable upon cer- 
tain conditions motually advantage- 
ous to both parties; and a petition 
was at the jz me time read and ap- 
proved to be prciented to parliament, 
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for an act to carry the agreement in. 
to execution. At this court ſome 


propofitions were taken into confide. 
ration, relative to the roads to he 
made from the new bridge at Black. 
friers ; but no plan was then adopt. 
ed. 

A recollet of the town of Chalon 
in France found means to make 
himſelf maſter of the whole treaſure 
of the convent in that town. It was 
in the poſſeſſion of two women; it 
being contrary to the inſtitution of 
the order, for friars to keep money 
within their walls. 

Mr. John Hilhker, a ſhopk at 
Gade was found ls i 
his own houſe. The murderers were 
farmers lads, about 17 or 18 years of 
age. They were diſcovered by one 
ot them dropping his garter near the 
body of the deceaſed. 

At Ratford, near Coventry, a ball 
of fire was ſeen about three 1n the at- 
ternoon, on the 27th of January, 
which however fell without doing 
any damage. 

A terrible ſtorm aroſe off Calais in 
the night of the 28th paſt, in which 
fire ſhips were driven aſhore. On the 
maſt ot one of them, part of the 
crew remained 36 hours, when they 
were reheved at the utmoſt hazard 
of life. Two, however, had periſned 
before aſſiſtance could arrive. 

An infurrection of the inhabitants 
of New Orleans, in October laſt, was 
*cended with the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences ; wy expelled their Spa- 
niſh governor don Antonio d'Alloa, 
and drove him from the iſland ; con- 
tined the French commandant Au- 
brey, and difpatched four of the 

rincipal gentlemen of the place to 
France to ſolicit redreſs of grievan- 
ces. 

M. Voltaire has rebuilt his pariſt 
chuch at Ferney, and over the front 

placed 
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placed theſe words: DEO ExExXIT 
VoLTAIRE. 

The houſe of commons 
31ſt. „as very full. Mr. Wilkes 
was brought up by the marſhal of 
the King's-bench priſon ; his peti- 
tion was reduced to two heads, a- 
mending the record, and corrupting 
his ſervants with public money. 

Married, at Hatley St. George, in 
Cambridgeſhire, Mrs. Ann Samp- 
ſon, aged 83, to Mr. Benjamin 
Browne, woolſtapler, at Lillingſton, 
near Royſton, aged 30. 

Died lately in Ireland, John Rider, 
the old Palatine, aged 111 years. 

At Bodmin, in Cornwal, Mrs. 
Ann Richards, aged 103. 

At Newcaſtle, Anne Moulter, 
aged 103. 

Near the ſame place, Cicely Fen- 
wick, aged 113. : 

In Black-friars, Mrs. Goodluck, 
aged 108, 

Mrs. Baker, a widow lady in Hat- 
ton-garden, aged 100. 

At Hereford, aged 104, Mr. Tho- 
mas Probyn, corporal or chief of the 
Koningſbury hoſpital in that city. 

In Ireland, Capt. Rogers of the 
44th regiment. 

In Ormond-ſtreet, aged 100, Jo- 
nathan Pulleyn, Eſq; many years a 
commander in the Faſt-India com- 
pany's ſervice. | 

At his houſe in Leiceſter- fields, 


aged 81, Mr. Robſon, ſen. and the 


next day, aged 82, Mrs. Robſon, his 
wite. They had been married about 
fifty years. 

Aged gg, Mr, Walter Partin, but- 
tler upwards of 60 years in the fami- 
ly of Mark Knightly, Eſq; of Soho 

uare: Dying a batchelor, he has 
lett upwards of 20001. to a nephew, 
a linen- draper in Holborn. 

In the th year of his age, at his 


lodgings in Sab >-8quare, John Bap- 


tiſto Pingino, an Italian papiſt prieſt. 
He has left many curioſities to a fo- 
reign gentleman, and a crucifix en- 
riched with precious. ſtones, worth 
20001, | 

Mrs. Moore, grandmother to the 
ordinary of Newgate, aged 107, in 
Yorkſhire, | 


FEBRUARY. 


A bank and lombard, for g. 
the convenience of trade, was 
opened at Embden, by order of his 
Pruſſian majeſty. 

This day, the following bills 
received the royal aflent by 
commiſſion, viz, , 

The bill to continue and amend 
an act for the free importation of 
Iriſh falted proviſions for a farther 
limited time, and alſo from the A- 
merican colonies. . 

The bill to indemnify perſons who 
have omitted to quality themſelves 
for offices or employments, within 
the time limited by law, and allow- 
ing a farther time for that purpoſe. 

The bull to repeal part ot an act 
which reſtrains publicans, &c. from 
the uſe of plate. 

The bull to. better pave, light, and 
cleanſe the ſtreets, lanes and paſſages 
in the town of Windſor. 

And alfo ſuch other bills as were 
ready. | 

Mr. Wilkes was again brought up 
priſoner to the houſe. 

Pope Clement the 1 3th died at 
Rome, between ten and eleven in 
the evening. He had ſupped as uſu- 
al, and was gone to bed, and ſoon 
after finding himſelf a little indiſ- 
po'ed, rang his bell for aſſiſtance. 
Lie was immediately bled in both 
arms; but, nevertheleſs, expired in 
a very ſhort time. On opening his 
body, there was no other apparent 
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cauſes of his death, than a too great 
dilatation in the veſſels of the heart. 
He was named Charles Rezzonico, 
and was born at Venice on the 7th 
of March 1693. He was created 
cardinal in 17 37, and elected pope 
the 6th of July 1758. Upon this oc- 
caſion, in the dead of the night, all 
the priſoners were, according to the 
uſual cuſtom on the death of a ſo- 
vereign pontiff, conducted to the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, where the 
avbs Fioti had been ſome time con- 
fined ; who was ſo atIrighted at the 
noiſe made by the chains of the 
criminals and light of the flam- 
beaux, that he fell into ſtrong con- 
vulſions, and died ſoon after. 

After long and warm de- 
3d. bates in the houſe of com- 
mons, the matter of Mr. Wilkes's 
petition was determined; the a- 
mendments declared according to 
law, and every day's practice; the 
charge frivolous; and the aſperſions 
againlt the lord chief juſtice inflam- 
matory. The allegitions in the 
ſecond head were declared, * not 
& fully proyed,” 

The introduction to lord W=-=th's 
letter was then taken into con ſideru- 
tion, The 1 ds had already de- 
clared that writing “ an intolent, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, tend- 
ing to inflame and fiir up the minds 
ot his majeſty's ſubjects to ſedition, 
and to a total ſubverſion of all good 
order and government.“ 

Mr. Wilkes was this day expelled 
the houlc, and a nc writ iſlued for 
Middleſex. 

Miles Burton Allen, eſq; was 
committed to Newgate, for preſum- 
ing to challenge fir William Mere- 
dich, for words ſpoken in debate. 

A number of 
orouſly aſiembled, and pulled down 
e ruins of foie old houies in 


rlons were ri- 
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Drury lane, when a party of the 
guards, being ſent for, took ſeveral 
of the moſt active into cuſtody, and 
diſperſed the reſt, The peace off. 
cers had in vain attempted to ſtop 
their proceedings. | | 

An important cauſe, rela- 
tive to the validity of a Scotch 4th, 
marriage, was finally deterinined in 
the court of delegates, and the mar. 
riage confirmed. 

As the king of France was 
hunting in the foreſt of St. Ger. 
main, his horſe fell down, by which 
his majeſty received a violent blow 
on the right arm. The acuteneſ 
of the pain had cauſed the greateſt 
inquietudes among the people ; but 
all apprehenſions of danger are dif- 
ſipated, as there is no reaſon to be- 
lieve the accident will be attended 
with any bad conſequences. The 
exterior part of the arm, at its ar- 
ticulation with the ſhoulder, has 
ſuffered moſt ; but, though it is yet 
ſwelled and painful, his majeſty 
grows better every day. 

There was a very full court 
of aldermen at Guildhall, when 
the admiſſion of Mr. Wilkes as a 
member of that court was taken in- 
to conjtderation; but they came to 
no determination, and the atfair was 
poitponcd to a iarther hearing. 

The opinion of Mr. ſerjeant 
Leigh and Mr. ſerjeant Glynn are 
ordered to be taken on ſome points 
of law ſtated yeſterday, reſpecting 
the obligation of admitting Mr, 
Wilkes as an alderman. 

Came on, by ballot, at the 
Eaſt India houſe the queſtion 
for agrecing with the public, and 
granting 400, oool. a year tor five 
years, out of the territorial revenues 
in India; when the ſame was fi- 
nally determined, 290 againſt 250; 
in conſequence of which, immediate 
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courſe was had to parliament, to 
carry the agreement into execution. 

The proceedings in the town- 
mectings at Boſton, in America, 
underwent the ſevereſt cenſure, and 
were declared illegal and unconſti- 
tutional, and calculated to excite 
{dition and inſurrection. And the 
letters of the aflembly to other pro- 
vinces, unwarrantabie and danger- 
ous; tending to create uulawtul 
combinations 3 repugnant to the 
ws of Great Britain; and ſubver- 
{ve of the conſtitution. The con- 
vention is held as a daring inſult to 
his majeſty's authority, and an au- 


dacious uſurpation of the powers of 


government. 6 

At a common hall of the 
zock. livery of London, Mr. Clavey 
in the chair, a ſet of inſtructions to 
the repreſentatives of the city in 
parliament were read, and unani- 
moully approved. At this meeting, 
Mr. alderman Beckford attended, 
aud ſpoke to the following effect: 
„This reſolution of yours to in- 
ſtruct your members, gentlemen, is 
right; for it is conſtitutional. If 
any inſtructions ſhould be given to 
me which may be inconſiſtent with 
ny own ſentiments, I ſhall always 
take the liberty, with decency and 
humility, to = that, in my opi- 
nion, they are unproper ; bat far be 
it trom me to oppoſe my own judg- 
ment againſt that of fix thouſand of 
my fellow-citizens. That giving 
iaſtructions was according to law, 
and the cuſtom of parliament; 
tor which (he ſaid) he had the 
2uthority of that great oracie of the 
lar, lord Coke. That it muſt be 
lv in the nature of things; for that 
tormerly repreſentatives were paid 
wages by their conſtituents, but that 
in ſome late houſes of parliament 


[73 
[the preſent, he obſerved, was the 
molt uncorrupt he ever knew], the 
repreſentatives had rather chuſe'to 
receive pay and penſions from mi- 
niiters than from their conſtituents.” 


He then adviſed, that the livery, in 


their inſtructions, ſhould attend to 
meaſures, and not men ; which, he 
declared, he himſelf had always 
done ; and that he never would ac- 
cept of place, penſion, title, or any 
emolument 1 F 

The t cauſe ndin 
betwetn the han. i Clue: * Ith. 
leigh, and the right hon. A. John 
Hervey, eſq; was, this day, deter- 
mined in the conſiſtory court of 
London, in favour of the lady; 
and ſhe was declared to be free 
from any matrimonial contract with 
the ſaid gentleman. | 

A ſubſcription was ſet on foot at 
Cambridge, tor a poor clergyman, 
at Brandon, in Suffolk, who, by two 
wives, has had eight and twenty 
children, and whoſe income is 651. 
a year, for the ſervice of two 
churches, nine miles apart, and the 
teaching a free ſchool beſides. 
Both houſes of parliament i 
waited on his majeſty with 
their addreſs reſpecting the critical 
ſituation of American affairs. In 
this addreſs they approve the mea- 
ſures that have been taken to put a 
ſtop to thoſe diſorders ; and recom- 
mend to his majeſty's wiſdom the 
moſt effectual means of bringing 
to condign puniſhment the chiet 
authors and inſtigators of them; 
concluding, that, it it ſhould be 
found neceſſary, a ſpecial commil- 
ſion may be iſſued for enquiring, 
hearing, and determining their ol- 
fences within this realm, purſuant 
to the proviſion of an act of pailia- 
ment, 5 Hen. VIIL A 
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To which addreſs his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the following moſt 

10us anſwer. 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
The fincere ſatis faction you 
expreſs in the meaſures which 1 
have already taken, and the ftrong 
atturances you give of ſupporting 
me in thoſe which may be 1till ne- 
ceflary to maintain the juſt legitla- 
tive authority, und the due execu- 
tion of the laws, in my province 
of Maffachuſett's-buy, give me great 
pleuſure. 

& I ſhall not fait to give thoſe 
orders, which you recommend as the 
moſt effectuul method, of bringing 
the authors of the late unhappy 
diſorders in the province to condign 
puniſhment.” 

th... At a very numerous meet- 
1. ing of the freeholders of the 
county of Middleſex at the Mile- 
end aſſembly-room, it was unani- 
mouſly refolved to confirm their 
former choice, by re- electing John 
Wilkes, eſq; their repreſentative in 
parliament. 

George Bellas, eſq; was called to 
the chair. James "Townſend, eſq; 
member of parliament for Weſtlooe 
in Cornwal, recommended the re- 
election of Mr. Wilkes in a very 
elegant and animated ſpeech; in 
which he obſerved, that he had ne- 
ver ſeen nor ſpoken to Mr. Wilkes 
before his late expulſion; that be 
regarded his cauſe folely as the 
cauſe of the people, diveſted of eve- 

perſonal conſideration or connec- 
tion; that the oppreinion and inju- 
ries which Mr. Wilkes had ſuffered 
were ſufficient to rouſe the indigna- 
tion of every man that had one ge- 
nerous ſentiment in his breaſt, or 
the leaſt ſenſe of freedom and regard 
for the conſtitution; and that he 
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ſhall chuſe. 


would aſſert the right of the free. 
holders to the choice of their repre. 
ſentatives, by going to give his 
vote for Mr. Wilkes, in cafe of fy. 
ture expulſions, as long as he ſhould 
have a ſhilling left, or one leg to 

down to Brentford. 

ohn Sawbridge, eſq; member 
for Hithe in Kent, ſeconded this 
motion with great ſpirit, concluding 
with the words of Mr. Wilkes's ad- 
dreſs,—-That if once the miniſhy 
ſhall be permitted to ſay whom the 
treeholders ſhall not chuſe, the next 
ſtep will be to tell them whom they 


Mr. Horne, Samuel Vaughan, 
eſq; Sir Francis Blake Delaval, ---. 
Eyre, eſq; --- Jones, eſq; and many 
other gentlemen of property and 
character, ſpoke to the ſame et- 
tect. ; 

One Samuel Stockton, of Aſtley, 
in Lancaſhire, a fuſtian trader, was 
barbarouſly murdered by one Hoo- 
ton, a villain, whom he had enter- 
tained as an itinerant preacher, 
This hypocrite, by his pretended 
ſanctity, had gained the entire con- 
fidence of the deccaſed, who was 
perſuaded by him to raife a huge 
ſum of money to lay out in corn in 
his (Hooton's) country, which, he 
ſaid, would bring him double in the 
neighbourhood where he lived; but 
in his journey to buy the corn, the 
miſcreant murdered and robbed his 
benefactor, to the ruin of his family. 
He has fince been tried at Lincoln 
ailizes, convicted, and executed, but 
denied the fact, and cloſed his lite 
with an ejaculation to God to re: 
cerve his innocent ſoul. 

Mr. Wilkes was re-elected Gch 
at Brentford, membet tor the ou 
county of Middleſex, by the uns. 
nimous voice of above two thouſand 
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of the moſt reſpectable freeholders, 
who, notwithſtanding it proved a 
very wet day, attended at their own 
expence early in the morning to 
ſupport the re- election, leſt any 
candidate in the oppoſite intereſt 
ſhould have been, a party, at- 
tempted to be furprized upon the 
county at the huſtings. Every 
thing was conducted with the moſt 
{irict and ſingular good order. He 
was put up by James Townſend, 
eſq; member for Weſtloo; and 
when the re- clection was declared, 
they all around teſtified their joy by 
the moſt loud and unanimous ſhouts 
of applauſe. It may be truly ſaid 
that this re- election has not coſt 
Mr. Wilkes a fingle ſhilling, ſo una- 
nimous and ſo hearty are the people 


in his favour,------- Depreſſus reſur- 


A. 
Mr. Wilkes was this day 
declared incapable of being a 


member. 


17th, 


wh At a very my and reſpec- 
"0 table meeting of gentlemen at 
the London tavern, (friends of Mr. 
Wilkes and the conſtitution) and at 
which meeting many members of 
the houſe of commons attended, a 
ſubſcription was. ſet. on foot to ſup- 
port the cauſe, when the ſum of 
33401. was immediately ſubſcribed, 
and a committee appointed to 

on the ſame throughout the king- 
com.----The preamble to the ſub- 
(cription paper runs in the following 
manner: + Whereas John Wilkes, 
eq; has ſuffered very greatly in his 
private fortune, from the ſevere and 
repeated proſecutions he has under- 
gone in behalf of the public; and 
as it ſeems reaſonable to us, that 
the man who ſuffers for the public 
good, ſhould be ſupported by the 
public: We, &c. &c.“ 


[75 

At the ſeſſion of the peace at 
Guildhall, one of the window- 
breakers on Mr. Wilkes's birth day 
was tried, and ſentenced to pay a 
fine of 51: to aſk pardon in the pub- 
lic rs, and to give ſecurity 
for his good behaviour for two 


"I erected in the nave of York 
cathedral, an entire new painted 
window, not inferior in point of 
colour and execution to the moſt 
admired works of the ſame kind in 
ancient ſtructures. 

This day five of the capital | 
convicts were executed, purſu- my 
ant to their ſentence, at Tyburn. 

Cooper, Wilks, Perkins, were re- 
ſpited, and Balte and M*Quirk poſt- 
poned till further enquiry. 

At a numerous meeting of the 
freeholders of Middleſex, at the aſ- 
ſembly-room at Mile-end, James 
Townſend, eſq; in the chair, it was 


again unanimouſly reſolved to ſup- 


port the election of John Wilkes, 
eſq;---At this meeting Sir F. Dela- 
val pledged his honour that he ne- 
ver would oppoſe Mr. Wilkes, either 
in the county of Middleſex, or elſe- 
where. 
A packet with diſpatches was re- 
ceived at Lord Hillſborough's office 
trom his excellency gov. Wright, 
of Georgia, which brought an ac- 
count of the diſſolution of the aſ- 
ſembly of that province, on the 24th 
of Dec. on account of their having 
anſwered in a reſpectſul manner 
the letter from the aſlembly at Boſ- 
don. | 
The ſeſſions ended at the th. 
Old Bailey, when three per- * 
{ons were capitall — twen- 
ty two were ordered to be tranſ- 
ported, five ta be burnt in the hand, 
teu to be privately whipped, and 
twenty 
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wenty to be diſcharged by procla- 
mation. 

The great cauſe depending 
before the houſe of peers, by 
way of appeal trom the ſentence of 
the lords oft ſeſſions in Scotland, be- 
tween the families of Hamilton and 
Douglas, was finally decreed in fa- 
vour of the latter. The joy expreſ- 
{ed on the nes of this much wiſhed 
for event in Scotland, is not to be 
expreſſed. The lord preſident, who 

ve the caſting vote on the deciſion 
of that affair at Edinburgh, has been 
inſulted; and it has been with great 
difficulty that the populace there 
have been reſtrained from commit- 
ting violence on ſeveral of the mem- 
bers of that court. = 


27th. 


The eſtate in conteſt is ſaid to 


amount to 17,000l. a year. A pri- 
vate letter from Scotland concludes 
thus : This judgment has endeared 
to us the happineſs of having a 
. houſe of peers, and has rendered 
contemptible the court of ſeſſions 
and its commiſſioners.” 

Lady Jane Douglas, mother of 
Archibald Douglas, eſq; who is now 


* 8 . 
the determined heir of the Douglas 


eſtate, was daughter of James, mar- 


quis of Douglas, by lady Mar 
Kerr, daughter of Robert, marquis 
of Lothiin. Lady Jane's brother 
ſucceeded his father as marquis of 
Douglas, and was, in 1703 created 
Duke of Douglas. His grace died 
in 1761 without iſtue. In 1746 
lady Jane married Mr. Stewart, af- 
terwards fir JohnStewart, of Grand- 
tully Bart. and in 1748 was deliver- 
ed of a ſon, the above-mentioned 
Archibald. 

The title of the duke of Douglas 
became extinct upon the death of 
the late duke; but the titles of mar- 
quis of Douglas and earl of Angus 
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deſcended to the duke of Hamiltan. 
The eſtate which was the point in 
conteſt, is ſaid to be about 14000], 
per annum, old rents. 

The maſter, wardens, and exa- 
miners of the ſurgeons company (ten 
in number) met at their hall in the 
Old Bailey, in purſuance of a letter 
from the earl of Rochtord, one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, defiring their opinion in rela- 
tion to a doubt that had ariſen whe- 
ther the blow which Mr. Clarke re- 
ceived at the election at Brentford 
was the cauſe of his death; and the 
above gentlemen, after examining 
the ſurgeons, apothecary, and ſeve- 
ral other perſons, returned an an- 
fiver the ſame evening to his lorſhip, 
giving it as their unanimous opi- 
nion, that the blow was not the 
cauſe of Mr. Clarke's death. 

Mr. Foot's depoſition at the trial, 
was as follows : 

Counſel, Did you examine the 


wound ? N 
Foot. I did. The hair on his 


head was full of ſand. I found upon 


the crown of the head was a contuſed 
wound; I raiſed the ſcalp round the 
wound, and examined it with my 
probe; and found the ſcalp about 
tour inches round the pericranium, 
the immediate covering of the 
ſkull, was much inflamed. After 
removing the pericranium, I exa- 
mined the ſkull itſelt; I found no 
ftiflure, nor fracture. I then railed 
the ſcalp oppoſite to the wound the 
contrary hide, in order to diicorer, 
it I could, what we call a contra- 
fracture or fifſure. I found neither. 
I then raiſed the ſcalp round the 
whole of the head, and found none 
at all. I then opened the head the 
uſual, way. I found under the dura 


mater, which is the firſt covering 
that 
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that lies under the ſkull, a quantity 
of extravaſated blood, and the dura 


mater itſelf was much inflamed. I 


then examined the firſt covering of 
the brain. The interior covering I 
found to be in a great ſtate of in- 
flammation, and the veflels quite 
ſwelled with blood: and that ene 
part of it was ruptured, but the reſt 
of the brain was 1n a healthy ſtate, 
Counſel. Do you, from any or all 

of the appearances, apprehend what 
occaſioned his death? | 
Foot. To the beſt of my opinion, 
the wound he received on his head 
was the cauſe of his death. 

+, . The election of a knight of 
och. the ſhire for Middleſex, in the 
room of Mr. Wilkes, who has been 
incapacitated, which was fixed for 
this day, is poſtponed to the 16th of 
March. | 

Hague, Feb. 16. We received a 

few days ago an account of the city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle being beſieged 
and taken by the Palatine troops : 
the following are the circumſtances 
which gave rife to this extraordi- 
nary event. The elector palatine 
has the appointment of an officer 
called the grand majcur of Aix, and 
has a place 1n the city called Mal- 
{yyer, where there is a houſe fitted 
up with proper conveniencies for 
carrying on the bufineſs of dying, 
which the grand majeur lets to whom 
he pleaſes for the profit of the elec- 
tor. He happened to let it to a 
Proteſtant, who died in all colours. 
The magiſtrates of Aix maintained 
that he had no right to dye any 
other colour but ſcarlet, and that to 
dye other colours he muſt be admit- 
ted of the dyers company, which no 
Proteſtant could be at Aix. The 
dyer complained to the Palatine 
court of the obſtructions he met 
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with, upon which the elector took 
cognizance of the affair, and find- 
ing that the magiſtrates perſiſted in 
refuſing what he thought he had a 
right to demand, he ſent a body of 
2000 men, who inveſted the town, 
and finding the gates ſhut, opened 
them by force. Theſe troops are not 
burthenſome to the burghers, being 
all quartered upon the burgomaſters 


and other members of the magiſtra- 


cy; ſome of whom have forty or 
fifty ſoldiers lodged in their houſes. 
The Eſquimaux woman, lately 
brought over from the Labra- 
dor coaſt, was preſented to her R. 
H. the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
who was much gratified at the fight 
of a perſon. ſo different in manners 
and appearance, from the inhabj- 
bitants of this part of the world. 
Her royal highneſs gave her a gold 
medal of his — 2 and ordered 
a rich habit to be made for her, at- 
ter the manner of her country. 
Married lately, at Chaddefley Cor- 
bett, in Worceſterſhire, Mr. Thomas 
Lamb, aged 18, to Mrs, Jane Bibb, 
aged above 65. f 
At Clerkenwell-church, Mr. Boys, 
of Lincolnſhire, aged upwards of 


80, to Mrs. Air, a widow lady, 


aged 70, ſhe being his third wife, 
and he her third huſband. 

At Chew Magna in the county 
of Somerſet, John Thatcher, aged 
go, to Mrs. Waller, of the ſame 

lace. 

In Ireland, Robert Judge, eſq; 
of Cookſborough, near 2 
who ſerved in king William's wars, 
and received a ball in his noſe, aged 
95, to Miſs Ann Nugent, of Mount- 


aſton, aged 15. 


Died lately, of a tedious illneſs, 
at his houſe in Pilgrim-ſtreet, New- 
caſtle, in the eighty-firſt year of 

' his 
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his Mr. John White, printer : 
he 4 one 5 the oldeſt printers in 
England; he ſettled at Newcaſtle in 


the year 1708, and was the firſt li 


ubliſher of a news-paper north of 

rent, which he continued under 
the title of the Newcaſtle Courant to 
this time. In 1688 his father 
rinted at York the prince of 
— manifeſto, it having been 
refuſed by all the printers in Eng- 
land, and for which he was ſent a 
priſoner to Hull caſtle, where he 
was confined till the place ſurren- 
dered. He was afterwards reward- 
ed by king William's appointing 
him his majeſty's ſole printer for 
the city of Vork and the five nor- 
thern counties, as er- by his 
majeſty's grant, dated at Hampton - 
court, May 26, 1689. 

At Middleburgh, in Holland, the 
noted Jack Grimes, known by the 
name of Lawyer Grimes, who for- 
merly kept the nag's-head tavern in 
Prince's- Drury-lane, and was 
tranſported ſeveral years ago for 14 

ars, for receiving fiſh at Kendal- 
houſe. knowing them to be ſtolen. 
He died poſſeſſed of a large ſum of 
money. 

In Strutton grounds, Weſtmin- 
fter, aged near 100, Mr. Peter Ma- 
ſton, the oldeſt officer in his maje- 
ʒjeſty's palace court at Weſtminſter, 
ſaid to be worth 30,0001. 

At Dulwich, aged 100, John 
Sage, Eſq; formerly a dyer in 
Southwark, worth fifty thoſand 
pounds, 

At Stanmore, Middleſex, aged 8 2, 
Andrew Drummond, eſq; banker, at 
Charing-crols, 

At Hampton, aged 104, James 
Caſlett, gent. formerly bottle-groom 
to George 1. 

In St. Andrew-ſtreet, Seven-dials, 
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Mr. Peter Durete, jeweller, agel 
103. | 
Bridger Toole, aged 103, in Dub. 
n. 

Mrs. Cath. Motley, 112,1 
Ireland. ne 


At Weſtport, in Ireland, agel 
129, Joſeph Gale. 


— 


MARCH. 


Being the aniverſary of St. 
David's day, the ſtewards of the if, 
ſociety of ancient Britons waited 


upon his royal highneſs the prince 
of W 'th thet Aab 


ales, with their annual a 
and received a benefaction of 100 
guineas, towards the ſupport of the 
poor children under their protection. 

Was held at the town-hall in the 
Borough, a numerous meeting of the 
electors, in order to draw up a form 
of inſtructions to be preſented to 
their repreſentatives in parliament, 
Both members attended the meeting, 
and Edward Stevens, Eſq; took the 
chair. Sir Joſeph Ma defend- 
ed the propriety of inſtructions, and 
Henry Thrale, Eſq; acquieſced. The 
inſtructions were to this effect: 

1. That you endeavour to con- 
firm to us our old - conſtitutional 
right of trial by juries. 2. That you 
carefully guard that great bulwark of 
our liberties, the habeas corpus act. 
3. That you preſerve 1nviolate the 
right of electors, and the privileges 
of the elected. 4. That you en- 
courage applications for redreſs of 
grievances ; and diſcourage partial 
enquiries, by which the tenor of pe- 
titions may be turned againſt the pe- 


titioners. 5. That you promote the 


ſecurity of all thoſe liberties derived 
to us from the principles of our ex- 


cellent conſtitution. 6. That 2 
: a ule 


1 
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uſe your utmoſt endeavours to recon- 
cile the the unhappy differences ſub- 
fiſting between the mother country 
and her colonies. 7. That you en- 
quire into the abuſe of the military 
power; and endeavour to put the 
magiſtracy upon a more reſpectable 
footing. 8. That you endeavour to 
promote a ſtanding commuttee for ex- 
amining the public accounts. . That 
you enquire into the cauſes of the 
great increaſe of the civil liſt debt ; 
and if any miſapplication appears, 
to oppoſe granting money for unne- 
ceſſary purpoſes. 10. That you pro- 
mote a bill for limiting the number 
of placemen in parliament, and for 
preventing peers from interfering in 
elections. 11. That you endeavour 
to procure a bill for quieting the 
minds of the people, with reſpect to 
obſolete claims of the crown. And, 
12. That you 12 a bill for 
ſhortening the duration of parlia- 


ments. 

1 Proviſion was made for the 
* payment of the arrears of the 
civil-liſt, than which no meaſure 
was ever more neceflary, as many 
gentlemen of integrity and honour 
are reduced to the meaneſt ſhifts in 
conſequence of thoſe arrears. 

A buſto in white-marble, of the 
right honourble the earl of Cheſter- 
field, was this day ordered to be ſet 
by the Dublin cans Hong their af- 
ſembly-room in Grafton- ſtreet, his 
lordſhip being the great patron of 
that ſociety. 

The ſeamen outward-bound, in 


the Eaſt-India company's fervice, 


quitted their ſhips, and went in a 
body to the Eaſt-India houſe, and 
demanded an ' increaſe of wages; 
which, however, was not complied 
With, 

A new military order was inſti- 
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tuted in the principality of 


dinburgh, the ſociety of wri- 


under the title of the order of M1L1- 
TARY VIRTUE: the enſigns of 
which are, a double croſs enameled 
m gold ſupported by a ſky-blue rib- 
band, having in the middle the cy- 
pher of the landgrave, round which 
is the word VIRTVTI. 


At a great meeting at E- 4th. 


ters to the ſignet, taking into con- 
ſideration the attacks made upon the 
houſes of ſeveral of the judges, and 
the inſult offered to the lord preti- 
dent, unanimouſly reſolved to take 
every method in their power to pre- 
ſerve the public tranquillity, and to 
bring the diſturbers of it to juſtice. 

A trial came on at the aſſizes at 
Reading, for bribery at the election 
for Abingdon, in which captain 
Sexton was plaintiff, and a carrier 
of that place defendant, when a-ver- 
dict was given in favour of the 
plaintiff, 

Sir William Beauchamp Proctor 
appeared at court for the firſt time 
fince his offering himſelf a candidate 
for Middleſex, at Brentford. 

Lord viſcount Molyneaux, 
having renounced the errors of * 
the church of Rome, received the 
ſacrament publickly at St. Martin's 
church. 1 

At a meeti: the fociety , 
of the — the ball of TO 
rights at the London tavern, it was 
reſolved, among other things, to en- 
quire into the ſtate of Mr. Wilkes's 
affairs, and to report the ſame at the 
next meeting; and that the ſum of 
zoo l. ſhould be ſent to Mr. Wilkes 


for his immediate uſe; which was ac- 


cordingly ſent by the hands of Sir 


Cecil Wray, and James Townfbend, 


Eſq;. | 
A trial came on at Guildhall, be- 
tore 
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fore lord Mansfield, and a ſpecial 


Jury, in which Philip Zachary Fon- 


nereau was plaintiff, on the ſtatute 
of bribery at elections, the defend- 
dant having /ent a voter of Sudbury 
20 l. on a promiſſory note; when 


the jury over-ruled that plea, and 


gave a verdict in favour of the plain- 
tiff. with 500 l. damages. 
The plan of a lottery in Denmark 
on the model of thoſe in England 
was made public. It conſiſts of 
50,000 tickets, at ten rixdollars, or 
21. 58. each. The higheſt prize is 
$0,000 rix- dollars. 
81 Several merchants and others 
* met at the king's arms tavern 
in Cornhill, in order to ſign an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, which lay read 
prepared for that purpoſe; on which 
a warm debate enſued upon the pro- 
priety of that meaſure; and in the 
end, from words they came to blows. 
Charles Dingley, eſq; a zealous ad- 


vocate for the addreſs, ſtruck Mr. 


Reynolds, attorney to Mr. Wilkes, 
and as warm an advocate againſt 1t ; 
and Mr. Reynolds, in return, knocked 


Mr. Dingley down; the fray begin- 


ning to ſpread, the addreſs was with- 
drawn, and the chief promoters of 
it followed it. The gentlemen in 
the oppoſition being now maſters of 
the room, Mr. Vaughan was placed 
in the chair, and a * debate 


enſued, in which one of the ſpeakers 


obſerved, that he came there by in- 
vitation, as an inhabitant of Lon- 
don; but did not think that qualifi- 
cation, merely as ſuch, entitled him 
to a ſhare in the conſtitutional privi- 
leges of this kingdom, unleſs the 
opinion of an eminent counſellor at 
law in a particular caſe ſhould be F 
nerally extended to all caſes. If a 
poſtillion, ſaid this worthy counſel- 
lor, ſhould drive a gentleman into 
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Preſton over-right, and ſleep thay. 


in a hayloft, he would have a vor 
next morning as an inhabitant or 
Preſton.” It fo, continued he, the 
next ſhip that arrives with a cargo of 
Palatines may add a number to the 
inhabitants ot London, who all may 
be admitted to ſign an addreſs, In 
the mean time he thought, the hy. 
ſineſs moſt proper for ſuch an aſſem. 
bly, was, 

r. To give directions to the ſc. 
vengers to clean the ſtreets. 

2. To order the beadles to clear 
them of vagrants: 

For as theſe things equally con- 
cern the inhabitant, from whatever 
country he might come, or for what. 
ever purpoſe, whether as a ſtock- 
jobber to make his fortune by our 
diſtreſſes, or as a ſmuggler, to ruin 
our manufactures, he may be equal 
permitted to interfere in their regy- 
lations ; but as, bythe ſame laws by 
which theſe foreign gentry are per- 
mitted to live and grow in this coun- 
try, they are excluded from any 
ſhare in the conſtitutional direction 
of it, they ſurely cannot have the 
preſumption to preſcribe to free-bom 
Engliſhmen the meaſure of duty by 
which they are to addreſs their ſo- 
vereign. He concluded, theretore, 
that ſuch an addreſs, prepared tor 
them by ſuch a body, was an inſuk 
to the common ſenſe of free Britiſh 
merchants, and ovght to be treated 
accordingly. A committee was then 
appointed to conſider what meaſures 
were proper to be purſued, and the 
meeting was adjourned to Friday. In 
the mean time the addreſs was cat- 
ried to the merchant ſeamen's office, 
over the Royal-Exchange, and next 
morning the merchants, &c. Were 
invited to fign it. es. 

His majeſty has been pleaſed io 

extend 
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extend his royal mercy to Edward 


M*Quirk, now under ſentence of 


death in Newgate. 
Lawrence Balffe has likewiſe ob- 
tained his majeſty's pardon. 

Was tried before lord Mans- 
gth. field, a cauſe in which Mr. 
Benjamin Smith was plaintiff, in 
order to recover damages for a ma- 


licious proſecution carried on againſt, 


him by the defendant at the Old 
Baily tor forgery; when the jury 
found a verdict in his favour, — 4 
10001, damages. 

At the general meeting of 
the merchants, held by ad- 
journment at the King's-arms tave- 
ren, the reſolutions agreed to were 
to the following purport: | 

1, That the means uſed to. ob- 
tain an addreſs, were fallacious and 
arbitrary. 

2. That the producing an addrefs 
to the merchants of London, alrea- 
dy prepared, was evidently inconſiſt- 
ent with their dignity and charac- 
ter. 

3. That the merchants of London 
have always acted, and do now act, 
with ſo much loyalty to his Majeſty, 
affection to his illuſtrious family, and 
zeal for the preſent moſt happy con- 
{titution, as to render any renewed 
declarations of ſuch their attach- 
ment abſolutely unneceſlary. 

4+ That they have always, and 
do now look upon the happy ſettle- 
ment in his majeſty's auguſt houſe, 
as the only ſecurity, under God, for 
the continuance of their liberties and 
religion. Signed, 

Joun MiLLs, chairman. 

At a court of common-council, 
the city members informed the court, 


10th. 


that they had waited on the lords of 
the treaſury, and the biſhop of Ely, 


concerning moving the Fleet-prifon 
0 Ely-houſe, and the Fleet-market, 
Vor. XII. 


ditors. 


to where the priſon now is, in order 
to make a grand ſtreet from Black” 
friars bridge, to the great north road, 
to which their lordſhips - gave con- 
ſent; and a bill 1s ſpeedily to be 
brought into parliament for that 


, 

r{by Hall, the ſeat of his grace 
the duke of Ancaſter, was ſet on fire, 
and entirely conſumed, 

A riotous aſſembly of fellows, 
who call themſelves throwtters, in 
Spittal-fields, have, during the pre- 
ſent week, extorted money from the 
maſters, and committed other out- 
rages; but, by the vigilance of Sir 

ohn Fielding's officers, they have 
en diſperſed without much blood- 
ſned. 

The farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of Glouceſter having declared 
their intention of ſelling wheat at 
the London price; and the mayor 
of that city having eſtabliſhed a cor- 
reſpondence with the London meal 
weighers, to be truly informed; the 
crier proclaimed for the firſt time 
the true price before the market be- 

n. 1 
ws the Wellingborough Waggon 
was paſſing Wellingborough bridge, 
the main arch gave way, and the 
waggon and horſes fell into the ri- 


ver. The waggon was broken, and 


the goods much damaged, but the 
horſes were taken out alive. 

At a numerous and reſpect. th. 
able meeting of the ſupport- 4 
ers of the bill of rights, they ſet a- 
part, purſuant to the report of their 
committee, 1 500 l. to iſcharge the 
moſt neceſſitous of Mr. Wilkes's cre- 
After dinner, 500 l. was 
ſubſcribed towards ſupporting the 
cauſe. | l 

A few days ago, as ſome gentle- 
men were hunting near Lake Tea, 
in the county of Wicklow in Ire- 
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land, a large eagle haſtily deſcend- 
ed, and ſeized their terrier; which 
being obſerved by ſome of the com- 
pany, they encouraged the dog, 
who, turning on the eagle, as he 
continued to ſoar within a few paces 
of the ground, brought him down, 
by ſeizing a wing, and held him 
faſt till he was ſecured by the gen- 
tlemen. He meaſures ſeven feet 
from tip to tip, and is deſigned as a 
1 to the marquis of Rocking- 

ch. . George Tremble, for a 
* highway robbery, was ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn. The other two 
convicts received his myeſty's par- 
don. | 

An addreſs, in the name of the 
county of Kent, was preſented to 
his majeſty, by fir Charles F e 
lately elected knight of the ſhire for 
that county. 

6th Came on at Brentford, the 
Toit ſecond re- election of a knight 
of the ſhire for Middleſex, when 
Charles Dingley, eſq; made an of- 
fer to oppoſe the popular candidate; 
but, being very roughly handled by 
the populace,” he was adviſed to re- 
tire; upon which, Mr. Wilkes was 
choſen, a third ume, without oppo- 
ſition, 

Juſt as the Sherills had de- 
clared Mr. Wilkes duly elected, 
they received a kind of proteit a- 
gainſt the legality of the clection, in 
2 letter from Mr. Dingley ; but, as 
no perſon had been found hardy 
cnough to propoſe that gentleman, 
his letter was diſregarded. 

The election held at Brent- 
rd was declared null and 
void, and a new writ was ordered 
to be iſtued. | 
Lord Enapton, of the kingdom 
of Ireland, obtained a decree in his 
larour againſt a decree of the court 
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of exchequer, in Ireland, in a cauſe 
wherein lord Donegal was reſpond. 
ent. The eſtate in queſtion was 
4000 l. a year. 

Three ſeveral addreſſes were, g 
this day, preſented to his ma- * th, 
jeſty from Briſtol ; the firſt, from the 
mayor, burgeſſes, and commonalty ; 
the ſecond, from the merchant-ad. 
venturers; and the third, from the 

entlemen and clergy ; all expreſ- 
ive of the utmoſt deteſtation and 


abhorrence of thoſe ſeditious at- 


tempts that have been lately made 
to jpread riot, licentiouſneſs, and 
di ſattection throughout the king- 
dom. 

Her grace the dutcheſs of King. 
ſton was preſented to their ma- 
jeſties at St. James's, who ho- 
noured her grace by wearing her 
favours, as did all the great officers 
of ſtate. 

The poſt-boy, with the north 
mail, was robbed of the Borough- 
bridge bag, between Stamtord and 
Colitermouth. A reward of 2001, 
has fince been advertiſed for appre- 
hending the the robber. 

The rev. Dr. Wetherall, vice. 
chancellor of Oxford, waited upon 
his muyjeſty with a very loyal ad- 
dre; as did the rev. Dr. Hinch- 
cl:ffe, vice-chancellor of Cambridge, 
with the addreſs of the univerſity, 

At a very numerous mcet- 
ing of the ſrecholders of Mid- 
dictex, at the Mile-end aſſembhy- 
room, it was unanimouſly reſolved 
to confirm their right of election, 
by the repeated choice of Mr. Wilkes 
for their repreſentative in parlia- 
ment. At this meeting, the clear 
right of the frecholders to chuſe, 
and the duty of the ſhetiffs to re- 
ceive their votes, aud to return the 
candidate of their choice, was ſaid 
to be eſtabliſhed beyond a 17 al 

| tore 


20th. 


Before the laſt election, it had been 
ſaid in the papers, that Mr. Wilkes 
being, by a reſolution of the houſe, 
« rendered incapable of fitting there 
during the preſent parliament,” 
could not be returned by the ſhe- 
riffs © but, in contempt of the juriſ- 
dition and privileges of the houſe;” 
and that, as. the freeholders who 
ſhould preſume to ſue the ſneriffs 
« for refuſing their votes? for Mr. 
Wilkes, would be liable to be ſent 


to Newgate by the houſe of com- 


mons, ſo the ſheriffs would be liable 
to the ſame puniſhment * if they 
preſumed to poll them;” but this 
doctrine, though. forcibly urged, was 
not thought ſufficient to ſuperſede 
the expreſs words of an act of par- 
lament, 2 Geo. II. c. 24. 

The Swallow floop of war, who 
accompanied the Dolphin man of 
war to the Straits of Magellan, and 
was there thought to be loft, arrived 
at Spithead. In her voyage, ſhe has 
has loſt the maſter and 24 of her 
hands. 

About five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a fire broke out at a diſtiller's, 
in Great Ruſſel- ſtreet, Covent-Gar- 
den, which entirely conſumed all the 
houſes up to the piazzas, and burnt 
all down to the Bedford-Arms, 
where it happily ceaſed, owing to 
there being a ſtrong party-wall be- 
hind that houſe. | 

The following is an exact hit 
of the houſes conſumed at the a- 
bore fire, viz. Mr. Bradley's large 
ſhop and diſtill-houſe, where it be- 
gan; the apartments of Mr. Vin- 
cent, muſician, over it; Mr. Biad- 
ley's dwelling-houſe in Ruſlel-ſtreet; 
Mr. Hall's, cheeſemonger, in the 
lame ſtreet; Mr. Lovejoy's bagnio ; 
Mr. Rigg's hummum ; Mr. Carrol's, 
peruke-maker ; another of the ſame 


buſineſs; and great part of the 
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(83 
Bedtord-Arms tavern ; all under the 
piazzas. The whole front of the 
laid piazza fell down, about eight 
o'clock, with the moſt terrible con- 
cuſſion. 4. p | 

This the followi 
bills = the royal — 21ſt. 
by virtue of a commiſſion from his 
majeſty, viz. 

The bill tor raifing 180,000). by 
loans or exchequer bills, tor the 
ſervice of the year 1769. 

The bill for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners for putting into execution 
an act of this ſeſſions of parliament, 
for granting an aid to his msjeſty 
by land-tax, to be raiſed in Great- 


Britain for the ſervice of the year 


1769. 

The bill for repealing an act of 
the 7th and Sth of king William 
III. to encourage the bringing the 
plate to the mint to be coined; and 
tor remedying the ill ſtate of the 
coin of this kingdom, as far as re- 
{trains any perſon keeping an inn 
or tavern, ale-houſe, or victualling- 
houſe, or felling wine, ale, beer, or 
any other liquors, by retail, from 
publicly uſing wrought or manu- 
tactured plate, or any utenſil or veſ- 
ſel, except ſpoons; and for putting 
au end to proſecutions commenced 
for ſuch offences. 

The bill to indemnify perſons 
who have omitted to take the oaths 
to qualify themſelves fer offices 
and employments, with n the time 
lIunitced by law; and tor allow- 
ing farther time for that purpoſe, 
&c. | 
To the bill for the general quiet 
of the ſubject againſt all pretences 
of concealment whatſoever. 

To the bill tor paving, cleanſing, - 
lighting, and watching the ſtreets 
in the pariſh and borough of New- 
Windſor, in the county of Berks. 
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To the bill for paving, —_— 
&c, the ſtreets in the liberty of St. 
Martin's le Grand, in the county of 
Middleſex. 8 

To the bills for naturalizing Lew- 
is-Dierick Haſhuyſen and Peter 
Rauert. 

And to ſuch other bills as were 
ready. 

The right hon. ſir Fletcher 
Norton was, by his majeſty's 
command, ſworn — his majeſty's 

rivy council. 

f His ſerene highneſs prince George 
Auguſtus of Mecklenburgh, was, on 
his Daniſh majeſty's requeſt, ſigni- 
fied by his ambaſlador, inveſted with 
the Daniſh order of the elephant. 
The ceremony was performed in 
the king's cloſet. | 

A cavalcade of merchants and 
tradeſmen of the city of London, 
in coaches, in their way to St. 
James's, with a loyal addreſs, were 
interrupted by a deſperate mob, on 
paſſing through the city, who in- 
tulted, pelted, and mal-treated the 
principal conductors ; fo that ſeve- 
ral coaches were obliged to with- 
draw, ſome to return back, others 
to proceed by bye-ways, and thoſe 
who arrived at St. James's were 
fo bedaubed with dirt, and ſhatter- 
ed, that both maſters and drivers 
were in the utmoſt peril of their 
lives. 

The rioters carried their outrages 
within the palace-gates. Lord Tal- 
bot, on this occaſion, behaved with 
unparalleled intrepidity; and, tho 
he had his ſtaif of office broken in 
his hand, he ſecured two of the moſt 
active among the rioters, when de- 


22d. 


ſerted by his own ſervants, Hz:s- 


example animated the military, who, 
without employing either guns or 
bayonets to deſtroy the deluded po- 
pulace, ſecured fiticen of them, to 


be dealt with according to lay, 
Mr. Boehm, to whom the addreſ 
was entruſted, was fo ſevereh 
handled, that he was obliged to quit 
his coach, and take ſhelter in Nan. 
do's coffee-houſe. - His coach wa 
rified, but the addreſs eſcaped : i 
was, however, with ſome difh 
recovered by the addreflers ; whi 
occafioned a diſagreeable delay 2 
St. James's, where thoſe who had 
arrived in ſafety remained in the 
greateſt anxiety. 

In this interval, ſeveral reſolu- 
tions were taken; a fair 
was made, and ſome who were 

reſent had begun to ſign it. At 
ength the original arrived; the 
fury of the populace abated ; and 
the affair went on without farther 
interruption. 

In the Strand, a hearſe with two 
white and two black horſes, took 
the lead of the cavalcade. On one 
fide of the hearſe were, ſtrikingly, 
repreſented, the ſoldiers firing at 
young Allen, and on the other the 
murder at Brentford. An attempt 
was made to drive it into the court- 
yard at St, James's ; but, the riot- 
act being read, it drew off to Carle- 
ton-houle, afterwards to Cumber- 
land-houſe, and lait of all to lord 
Weymouth's ; at all which places, 
the driver made a particular kind of 
compliment, and then retired. 

The ſame evening an Extraordi- 
nary Gazette was publiſhed, with a 
proclamation for ſuppreſſing nots, 
tumults, and unlawtul aſſemblies; 
peace was reſtored, and only five oi 
the rioters detained, the reſt being 
ſet at liberty. | 

A letter from the dean and chap- 
ter of St. Paul's to the royal ſociety, 
requeſting the direction of that 
learned body, for ſecuring the ca. 
thedral from the ſudden effects of 

= lightning, 
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lightning, was referred to a comit- 
tee, conſiſting of Dr. Franklyn, Dr. 
Watſon, Mr. Canton, Mr. Edward 
Delaval, and Mr. Wilſon, who, af- 
ter having examined the building, 
are to report their opinion, 

Parties run ſo high in Sweden, 
that they are- ſending expreſſes to 
the different courts of Europe to re- 
call all the members of their diffe- 
rent aſſemblies, againſt the ap- 
proaching dyet : laſt week one of 
their members was ſent for from 
Bath on that occaſion, and was al- 
lowed but a very. few hours before 
he ſet out for Stockholm. 

They write from Conſtantinople, 
that their preparations for the en- 
ſuing war are carrying on with the 
greateſt vigour. The 23d of laſt 
month the mufti performed the ce- 
remony of dipping the border of 
our prophet's garment in water. 
This 18 a kind of holy water, which 
is preſerved in bottles, which the 
grand ſignior preſents to the princi- 
pal people of the empire, Who look 
upon it as very valuable, and mix 
a drop of it every day with a large 
glaſs of common water, which they 
drink with great devotion. 

This day his majeſty went 
to the houſe of peers, at- 
tended by the maſter of the horſe, 
and one of the lords in waiting, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the follow- 
ing bills: 

The bill to render more effectual 
an act of this ſeſſion of parliament, 
for preventing mutiny and deſer- 
tion in his majeſty's dominions in 
America. 

The bill for diſſolving the mar- 
riage of his Grace the Duke of 
Gratton with Anne Liddel, his now 
wite, and to enable him to marry 
again, 


The bill for diſſolving the mar- 


23d. 
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riage of John Worgan with Sarah 
— bead his now wife. 

And to ſeveral private bills. 

After which, both houſes ad- 
journed for the holidays. i 

The city of Lani have ex- 
pended already in the new pave- 
ment upwards of 80,000l. in re- 
pairing the old, lighting and cleanſ- 
ing, ſince the act for new-paving, 
&c. took place, 40, oool. in the 
whole upwards of 120, oool. beſides 
large ſums have been paid for 
purchaſing houſes to pull down to 
widen ſtreets. Near 200, oool. has 
been paid for the new bridge, and 
a large ſum more 1s ſtill to pay for 
new roads, embanking, and finiſh- 


ing the ſaid bridge. The Royal 


Exchange is now repairing, which 
wall coll 1o, oool. The gaol of 
Newgate is going to be rebuilt, 
which will coll 50, oool. many en- 
tire new ſtreets are now building. 
All which ſhew the vaſt opulence of 
the city of London. 

Betweeneleven and twelve o'clock 
at night, the princeſs of Orange was 
delivered of a dead prince, to the 
great affliction of the prince ſtadt- 
holder, and of the public. 

Liſbon, Feb. 28. The ſhip of 
war, named the Mother of God, 
arrived here, the 22d inſtant from 
Rio de Janeiro, but lait from the 
Bay of All Saints, where ſhe had 
put in for want of water. She 
made the voyage in 120 days. She 
has on board nine millions of cru- 
ſades in gold, of which two mil- 
lions and a half are on account of 
the king, the reſt on account of the 
merchants ; two millions and a half 
of cruſades in diamonds, and about 
an hundred thouſand crowns tour- 
nois in piaſtres; which makes in 
the whole twenty-nine millions and 
fifty thouſand livres tournois. 

Ad- 
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ja Addreſſes from Liverpool 
27th. ind Leiceſter were preſented 
to his majeſty, 

Col. H. Luttrel, fon of Lord 
Irnham, declared himſelf a candi- 
date for Middleſex. 

The improvement. of barren 
lands, by Ry Scots firs, 1s 
ſtrongly recommended in the repo- 
fitory of ſelect papers. Mr. Fen- 
wick, of Lemington, in Northum- 
berland, has planted ſome hundred 
thouſands, at the expence of 7s. a 
thouſand. But ſurely labour mutt 
be very cheap in that country. 

Among the grants from the crown, 
that of Hay-hill, near Berkley- 
ſquare, by Queen Anne, to the then 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, is 
remarkable. Much clamour was 
made about 1t, as a bribe of great 
conſequence, and the ſpeaker ſold it 
for 200l. and gave the money to the 
poor. The Pomfret family after- 
wards purchaſed it, and it has lately 
been ſold for 20,0001. 

A letter from Norwich takes no- 
tice, that 170 perſons, in the ncigh- 
bourhood of that city, had been 
inoculated by Mr. Chapman, a far- 
rier and blackſmith, not one of 
whom had been in the leaſt danger. 

A ſumptuous ſet of horſe turni- 
ture, deſigned as a preſent from his 
majeſty to an Eaſt India nabob, was 
placeg on one of the king's horſes 
tor Is majeſty's approbation. It 
made a. very ſplendid appearance, 
it being orramented with dia- 
monds, and valued at 10, oool. 
Her grace the ducheſs of King- 
ſton wears pendant on her left ſhoul- 
der, the picture of the electueſs of 
Saxony; and, from her example, 
other ladies begin to wear minia- 
ture portraits in the ſame man- 
ner. a 

An Italian muſician, being de- 
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tected in an intrigue with a great 
rſonage, at the court of Berlin, 
ad his head ſevered from his body 
by order of the ----, This affair 
has been the ſubject of much con- 
verſation. 

By letters from the gentlemen ap. 
ne to go to n by bis 

niſh majeſty, to obſerve the 
tranſit of Venus, it ap that 
they have been retarded in their 
journey by the ſevere froſt which 
ſet in at Surbirk, about the begin- 
ning of Auguſt laſt, which confirms 
the obſervation of Mr. Crantz, in 
his hiſtory of Greenland, that the 
mildeſt winters in the ſouthern cli. 
mates, are generally the ſevereſt in 
the northern. From the 156th to 
the 18th of September, the liquor 
in D'Liſle's thermometer fell from 
160 to 165, and in Reaumur's to 
5 F below the point o. 

It has been remarked by an hu- 
mourous foreigner, that in England 
the people are taxed in the morning 
for the ſoap that waſhes their hands; 
at nine for the coffee, the tea and 
the ſugar they uſe for their break- 
faſt ; at noon, for the ſtarch that 
powders their hair; at dinner for 
the ſalt that ſavours their meat; in 
the evening for the 2 that 
chears their ſpirits; all day long for 
the light that enters their windows; 
and at night for the candles that 
light them to bed. 

Conſtantinople, March 5. Let- 
ters from Alexandria adviſe, that in 


a ſtorm on the 26th of December 


laſt, eight French ſhips, two Ve- 
netian, two Raguſan, one Neapo- 
litan, and four Turkiſh ſhips, all la- 
den and ready for failing, periſhed. 

St. Malo's, March 21. The 


king's frigate, the Boudeuſe, com- 

manded by the ſieur de Bougain- 

ville, which entered this port = 
14 
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14th inſtant, was about two years 


and a half on her voyage round the 


world. That officer rts, that 
during his voyage, notwithſtanding 


his crew were expoſed to the mor- 


tality ordinanly occafioned by ex- 
ceſſive fatigues and the corruption of 
almoſt all the proviſions, he had 
the good fortune to loſe but ſeven 
men. This ſurpriſing preſervation 
of his crew the ſieur de Bougain- 
ville attributes to the great quantity 
of ſea water diſtilled, which he was 
conſtantly in a ſtate of procuring, by 
means of the ſieur Poiſſonier's ma- 
chine. He adds, that the admi- 
niſtering to every perſon whom he 
ſuſpected to have the ſcurvy, the 
powder of lemonade to the ſieur Fa- 
ciot, ſeems to him to have contri- 
buted at the ſame time to ſtop the 
progreſs of that malady. And he 
turther obſerved, that by means of 
ventilators, the air in the ſhip had 
been continually freſhened, 

Extract of a letter from Madrid, 

March 1. 

„Our king here has ſet an ex- 
ample worthy of a ſovereign and ta- 
ther of his people, but which, per- 
haps, few modern crowned heads 
will even endavour to imitate. 
About two years fince he command- 
ed liſts of all his father's debts to be 
delivered in; and as many of them 
lay in the Welt Indies, he gave a 
tulier ſpace, that all might be li- 
quidated at the ſame time; accor- 
dingly the moiſt diſtant are now 
paid, as well as thoſe of this city ; 
and I can ſpeak from proof, that not 
a farthing is undiſcharged, and all 
with intereſt,” '< 

Naples, Feb. 14. To-merrow 
will be the firſt day of the conclave 
at Rome, for the election of a 


Pope. 


— 
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Stockholm, March 14. The gth 
of this month the royal family were 
inoculated for the ſmall pox, upon 
the Engliſh plan. 
This day the highwayman, 


who robbed lately near Bo- 3% 


roughbridge the north mail, was 
apprehended at Greenwich. Several 
bankers notes, a bond, and a law 
caſe, with ſome other papers taken 
out of the mail, were tound in his 
poſleition. He Was to have failed 
tor Holland in half an hour, had he 
not been apprehended. What is re- 
markable, though he was well 
known at Greenwich, having been 
letter- carrier there, yet he danced 
all night at a ball, after his perſon 
was deſcribed in the London Ga- 
zette. | 

Five indictments were this day 

referred at the new Guildhall, 
Veſtminſter, againſt five rioters, 
who were lately taken into cuſtody 
at St. James's; but they were all 
thrown out by the grand jury. 

At a village near Ledbury in He- 
refordſhire, are at this time living 
one Price and his wite, whoſe. ages 
added together make 220 years, the 
man being 112, and the woman 
108,-----They have been married 
above 80 years. 

Died on the 18th, Mr.. David 
Barclay, in the 88th year of his age. 
He was the only ſurviving ſon of 
Mr. Robert Barclay, author of the 
famous Apology for the quakers, 
and had the fingular honour of re- 


ceiving at his houſe in Cheapſide 


three ſucceſſive kings, when at their 
acceſſion they tavoured the city with 
their royal preſence. 

At Hampton, aged 102, Joſhua 
Velmont, eſq. 


e 
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. 
Mt. The fieur Bougainville, who 


ſent out in one of the French 
king's frigates on diſcoveries in the 
8. returned to St. Maloes, and 
has brought with him an inhabitant 
of a new-diſcovered ifland, who is 
ſaid to have ſome knowledge of 
aſtronomy. This iſland is ſaid to 
de as large as all Europe ; the in- 
habitants of which owe to their 
own ingenuity alone, all that is ei- 
ther neceſſary or uſeful for the ſup- 
port of life. Their notions of reli- 
gion are truly natural: they hold 
the Pythagorean ſyſtem of the tranſ- 
migration of fouls ; and they ſay, 
that when we die in Europe, we 
revive again in their country, and 
vice verſa, This ſhip was three 
years and three months on her 
voyage. One of the moſt ſkiltul 
navigators of this age propoſed to 
our government the going in ſearch 
of this ifland, on condition the ex- 
nce of the voyage was defrayed, 
which the government refuſed to 
comply with. 

The inhabitants of Bread-ſtreet, 
Baſſiſhaw, Vintry, Cornhill, Far- 
ringdon without, and Wallbrook 
Wards, &c. have met in their re- 
ſpective wards, and drawn up in- 
ſtructions to their common council, 
directing them to oppoſe any at- 
tempt that may be made at Guild- 
ball for an addreſs, declaring their 
opinions, that an addreſs at this 
time is totally unneceſſary, as © cal- 
calated to countenance the uncon- 
ſtitutional meaſures of the preſent 
adrgimitration, rather than to ex- 
pteſs duty and affection to the beſt 
of kings.“ . 
3 At a previous meeting at 

tue Eali- moon tavern in Cheap- 
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fide, to .confider of the 
which was to be moved for, a 
Guildhall, an hundred and forty-one 
members of the city common-coun. 
cil attended. After ſome debate, 
the queſtion being put, it appeared 
that twenty-one were for addreffing 
and one hunrded and twenty again 
it. Much warmth was diſplayed on 
this occaſion by ſome of the mem. 
bers. | 

A bill of indictment was 6 
preferred againſt MQuirk, th. 
tor the murder of George Hopkins, 
headborough of the pariſh of $t, 
Leonard, Shoreditch, who is faid 
ta have died of the wounds he re- 
ceived at Brentford ; but the grand 
jury rejected it. 

The Coventry addreſs, againſt 
which the ſociety who ſtile them- 
ſelves the ſupporters of the bill of 
rights have threatened vengeance, 
was publiſhed in the London Ga- 
zette, in which the exceptionable 
clauſe runs thus: | 

With reſpect to the mere in- 
ſtruments of our preſent confuſion, 
we can only lament their error; 
but for their patrons, from whoſe 
leſſons of ſedition they have been 
tempted to exhibit their improve 
ments in that deteſtable ſcience, 
even before the gates of your palace, 
notwithſtanding they may aſſume to 
themſelves the reſpectable charac- 
ter of © ſupporters of the bill of 
rights,“ they will for ever be re- 


garded, by the more ſober part of 


your Majeſty's ſubjects, as enemies 
to monarchy, and ſubverters of all 
legal government. 

This morning, about a quarter 
betore four o'clock, a fire broke out 
at Mr. Smith's, maſter of the three 
tuns eating-houſe, oppoſite Lanca- 
ſter-court 1n the Strand, which en- 
tirely conſumed the faid houſe, 

like- 
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likewiſe the houſe of Mr. Johnſon, 
muſic- ſeller, and greatly damaged 
che houſe of Mr. Mansfield, maſter 
of the cordial warehouſe, both ad- 


joining. 


The following perſons unhappily 
periſhed upon this melancholy occa- 
fion, VIZ. =====- Brudenel, eſq; an 
elderly gentleman, nearly related to 
col. Brudenel of the guards, and 
likewiſe to his grace the duke of 
Montagu ; Mrs. Douglaſs and her 
ſon, a youth of eleven years of age ; 
all lodgers. The waiter, ſaid to 
have been burnt, happily eſcaped. 
geh The ſeſſions at the Old 

tn. Bailey, which began on Wed- 
neſday, ended, when five convicts 
received ſentence of death. At this 
ſeſſions Thomas Braine was indicted 
for printing and publiſhing a ſedi- 
tious libel againſt lord Mansfield, 
and acquitted. 

The ſervant of farmer Peters of 
Wiſhingford in Cornwal having 
beaten a horſe with great cruelty, 
the beaſt ſeized him with his teeth, 
and ſhook him in the air in ſuch a 
manner, that he died two hours af- 
ter he was releaſed. 

A young lady of 18, near Dart- 
ford in Kent, poſſeſſed of a fortune 
of 20001. a year, took poiſon, and 
expired before the cauſe of her ill- 
neſs was known to the family. 

Great confuſion having ariſen at 
Bath, about a choice of the maſter 
of the ceremonies, in the room of 
Mr. Derrick, lately deceafed, the 
triends of the principal candidates 
(Major Brereton and Mr, Plomer) 
having met at one of the public 
rooms, began to be very abuſive, 
and from words they ſoon came to 
blows ; a general confuſion enſued, 
the riot act was read, and the ma- 
viſtrates of the city were called upon 
to put an end to the diſorder ; upon 

I 


[89 
which, occaſion both public and pri- 
vate balls were ſuppreſled for ſome 
time. 

The ſeſſions ended at Hicks's- 
hall, when ſeven perſons were ſen- 
tenced to be tranſported, amon 
whom was Samuel Fiſher, a not 
cheat and gambler, who has, within 


theſe four „ been nine times 
tried at the Old Bailey and the 
country aſſizes, but had the good 


fortune to be acquitted : it is faid 
he is worth ſeveral thouſand pounds. 

This day was held at the 4 
London tavern, the anniver- 2 
ſary feaſt of the lying - in charity, 
for delivering poor married women 
at their own habitations, when a do- 
nation of cool. from his royal high- 
neſs the prince of Wales, was paid 
to the treaſurer by lord Dartmouth; 
which, added to the money collected 
at church and at dinner, made the 
whole collection 8171. 18s. 

At the preſenting an addreſs from 
the county of Surry, the king 
knighted Richard Hotham, of Mer- 
ton, and Timothy Waldo, of Clap- 
ham, eſqrs. 

About half paſt nine the ch 
election for Middleſex came 31. 
on at Brentford. The candidates 
were Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. 
Roache, and Mr. Serjeant Whita- 
ker. : 

After the writ and the act of 
parhament againſt bribery and cor- 
ruption were read, and the ſheriffs 
ſworn, Mr. Sawbridge ſpoke in ſub- 
ſtance : 

„That the affair in point was 
now a difpute between a------n and 
the frecholders of Middleſex ; that 
ſince the former election there had 
been a meeting of the ſupporters of 
the bill of rights, wherein he had 
the honour to take the chair, and 
that it was reſolved to ſupport Mr 

Wilkes's 


4 
90] 
Wilkes's cauſe as the cauſe of liber- 
. * he hoped that they would now 
and forth, as they had already 
done, in ſuch a cauſe, and ſhew: the 
whole world that nothing is capable 
of taking away their treedom, the 
lorious birthright of every Eng- 
iſhman; he therefore preſſed this 
very ſeriouſly, as an object of their 
- conſideration ; and concluded, by 
hoping that the friends of Mr. 
Wilkes would equally ſhew them- 
_ ſelves friends to peace and good or- 

der.” 

At four in the afternoon the poll 
was cloſed, when the numbers ſtoad 
as follow : | 

For Mr. Wilkes - - 1143 

| Mr. Luttrell 296 

Mr. Whitaker - 5 

Mr. Roache - - 0 
The laſt geatleman was nominated 
by Mr. Martin and Mr. Jones; but 
at twelye o'clock the ſheriffs received 
a letter from Mr. Roache, declining 
being a candidate, not chuſing to 
take the oaths neceſſary on the oc- 
. caſion : ſoon after which he came 
on the huſtings. There was not one 
perſon polled for either of the can- 

didates after three o'clock. | 

The proceſſion of the different 
bodies of freeholders on horſeback, 
through Charing-croſs, Pall-mall, 
Piccadill , &c. laſted two hours; 
. ſome bodice conſiſted of ſeveral hun- 
dreds cach, all with muſic playing, 
colours flying, and their hats deco- 


rated with blue ribbands, inſcribed 


with the words * Magna Charta and 
Bill of Rights,“ & c. One party con- 
ſiſted of near 600 perſons, remark- 
ably well mounted. 

After the poll was over, a num- 
ber of horſemen, with colours fly- 
ing and muſic playing, attended by 
ſeveral thouſand people, went thro' 
St. James's-ſtreet, the Strand, and 
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over London-bridge, to the King), 
bench, to congratulate Mr, Wilks 
on his ſucceſs. 

The election of John 
Wilkes, eſq; was again de- "4% 
clared null and void! | 

A letter addreſſed to Mr. Dari 
Barclay appeared in the papers, in 
which the writer 1s defirous of bei 
informed by that gentleman, hoy 
his name came to be inſerted ag 1 
ſubſcriber to the Eſſex addreſs. - 

To which Mr. Barclay returned, 
through the ſame channel, an an. 
{wer to this effect: that he had ne. 
ver . the Eſſex addreſs till it ap- 

ared in the public rs with the 
— of Da. S the liſt of 
ſubſcribers ; that, the form of the 
addreſs being incompatible with hi 
religious principles as a Quaker, i 
had * him pain that any of hiz 
friends ſhould tuppoſe he bad fign- 
ed it; and that therefore, imagining 
no other frecholder of his name 0 
reſide in the county of Eilex, he 
had made enquiry how it came 
there, and was told, . That it wa 
Mr. David Barclay in the army, ue. 
ſiding at Wickham, that had fignel 
it;» upon which information he 


gave himſelf no farther trouble about 
it 


: After long debates, which 


laſted till three o'clock this 225 
morning, Henry Lawes Luttrel 
eſq; was declared duly elected for 
Middleſex, and has ſince taken hi 
ſeat in parhament accordingly. 
A numerous body of free- 
. 17th 

holders for the county of 
Middleſex met at the aflembly- 
room at Mije-ead, to conſider df 
proper meaſure: to be parſued for 
maintaining the treedom of elec- 
tions, aud for ſupportiug the an 
and privileges. On which e 
one hundred gentlemen were nom. 
I Ne: 


Remaining in this hoſpital 
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nated as a committee, to ſettle the 


preliminaries ; of whom eleven 
were to conſtitute a ſelect commit- 
tee, to report the proceedings of the 

nd committee to a future gen-xal 
meeting to be called of the whole 


county. 

The thanks of the county were 
then unanimouſly ordered to be re- 
turned to the ſheriffs of this county, 
for having acted according to law, 
and diſcharged their duty with ho- 
nour and firmneſs, 

Thanks were likewiſe returned 
ſeparately to Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. 
Townſend, and Mr. Horne, tor 
their able, active, and ſpirited con- 
duct. N 


Report of the ſtate of the ci 

bolpirals for 1768. * 

St. Bartholomew's. 

Cured and diſcharged from 

this hoſpital „3726 
Out- patients relieved with 

advice and medicines 3785 

Buried this year - 270 

Remaining under cure + 407 

Out patients Gig > 216 


In all, including out-patients 7914 


St. Thomas's hoſpital. 
Cured and diſcharged from 
this hoſpital - 7072 
Buried laſt year - 220 
Remaining under cure 486 
Out-patients ow 232 


In all, including out-patients 8010 
Chriſt's hoſpital. | 
Children put forth appren- 
tices, and diſcharged out 
ot this hoſpital lait year, 
nine whereof were in- 
ſtructed in the mathe- 
thematics — + IBS 
Buried laſt year — 20 
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|  Bridewell hoſpital. 
Vagrants, &c. relieved and 


ucharged . | ---- 


Maintained in divers trades, 

&c. —— 70 
Bethlehem hoſpital. 
Admitted into this hoſpital 207 
Cured - . 157 
Buried —— «mY 


Remaining under cure 22 
At the feaſt of the ſmall-pox 
hoſpitals, 880l. 8s. gd. was col- 
lected for the charity. At that of 
the charity for delivering poor mar- 
ried women at their own habita- 
tions, 8171. 18s. At that of the 
Magdalen charity, about 1700l. 


At that of the London hoſpital, 


17231. 178. 7d. 5 

The firſt fine of cool. was paid 
by Mr. Wilkes's attorney into the 
hands of James Burrow, eſq; ma- 
ſter of the crown office, as appears 
by that gentleman's receipt, pub- 
liſhed in the papers. 

This day his Majeſty went th 
to the houſe of peers, and 20th. 
gave the royal aſſent to the follow- 
ing bills, viz. | 

The bill for carrying into exe- 
cution propoſals * 1 by the India 
company tor the payment of four 
= thouſand pounds annually 
to the public-for a limited time. 

The bill for making perpetual an 
act of the firſt of his preſent maje- 
{ty, to continue the duties for encou- 
ragement of the coinage of money. 

The bill for the relief of inſol- 
vent debtors. Eg - 

The bill for allowing liberty- to 
carry rice from South Carolina and 
Georgia to America. | 

The bill to reduce into one act 
the laws relating to. the raifing and 
training the militia. | 

The bill to empower. the high 
court of chancery to lay out, upon 

go- 
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vernment ſecurities, a further ſum 
of money, not exceeding a ſum to 
be limited out, of the general caſh in 
the bank of England belonging to 
the ſuitors of the ſaid court, and to 
apply the intereſt towards anſwering 
the charges of the office of accomp- 
tant general of the faid court. 

The bill to enable the juſtices of 
the in the general quarter ſeſ- 
fions of their reſpective counties and 
diviſions to repair the ſhire halls, or 
—4 buildings, wherein the aſ- 

zes or grand ſeſſions are uſually 
held. 

The bill for more eſſectually pav- 
ing, cleanſing, lighting, and watch- 
ing the ſtreets, &c. in the town of 
Gainſborough, in the county of 
Lincoln, and for laying a duty on 


on all coals brought to the ſaid town 


to be fold. 
The bill for making a navigable 
cut or canal from Oxtord to Coven- 


The bill for paving, cleanſing, 
lighting, &c. the ſtreets in the pa- 
riſhes of St. Botolph, Aldgate, Eaſt- 
Smithfield, St. Catherine, &c. 

The bill for paving, cleanſing, 
and lighting the ſtreets, and regu- 
lating the watch and beadles, in the 
pariſh of St. Bartholomew the great, 
in the city of London. 

And to ſuch road and common 
bills as ate ready. 

His majeſty honoured farmer 
Kennet, of Peterſham in Surry, with 
a viſit, in order to ſee his new in- 
vented ploughs, and other improv- 
ments in huſbandry, with which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to expreſs 
his entire ſatisfaction. . 

This day the long- expecte 
25th. meeting K/ the "3 Mw 20 of 
the bill of rights was held, when 
the report on the Coventry addreſs 
was to be received; on which oc- 
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caſion fir Francis Blake Delawt 
took the chair, and reſolved, ( Thy 
the adviſers, authors, and publiſher 
of the Coventry addreſs are too con. 
temptible to merit the farther notice 
of this ſociety.” 

A court of aldermen was held a 
Guildhall, to receive the opinion of 
council relative to the elegibility of 
Mr. Wilkes to an aldermanſhip of 
London, when it appeared, that the 
attorney-general, the folicitor-ge. 


neral, and the hon. Mr. Yorke, Mr, 


ſerjeant Glynn, and Mr. ſerjeant 
Leigh, were of opinion, that he 
was eligible ; but the opinion of fir 


Fletcher Norton, the city recorder, 


and the common ſerjeant was, that 
he was not elegible. Where then 
is the certainty of the law ! No opi- 
nion was given concerning the ne- 
gative voice of the court of alder- 
men, Upon which the queſtion 


was put, whether notice ſhould be 


ſent to Mr, Wilkes of his being de- 
clared duly elected, which paſſed in 
the negative. 

The cauſe which came on before 
the court of king's bench in Wet- 
minſter-hall, on "Thurſday laſt, wa 
relative to an action brought by the 
late Mr. Millar, bookſeller, in 
the Strand, againſt Mr. Taylor, 
bookſeller, at Berwick, for printing 
Thompſon's Seaſons, to which book 
Mr. Millar claimed the al 
and excluſive right. Mr. Taylor al 
ledged, that after twenty-eight 
years, allowed by the ſtatute of the 
8th of Queen Anne, the copy then 
became common property. Three 
of the judges gave their opinion for 
the plaintiff, and one for the deter- 
dant; and it is ſaid the matter wil 
be carried to the houſe of lords, in 
order to obtain a final decree. 


Lent 
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Lent Circuit. 

At Maidſtone afſizes, thirteen 
were capitally convicted; ten of 
whom were reprived. At theſe aſ- 
fizes, George Stoney, charged with 
abuſing a young lady at Sheerneſs, 
after a trial of eight hours was ac- 
quitted. 

At Kingſton aſſizes, ſeven were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was for murder. 

The trial of the farmers lads for 
the murder of the ſhopkeeper at 
Cobham, came on at Kingſton, 
when one of them was convicted, 
and the other cleared. 

At Reading aſſizes, five were ca- 
pitally b e but two of them 
were reprieved. 

At Aylſbury aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted ; but reprieved. 

At Oxford aſſizes, two were ca- 
pitally convicted; one of whom was 
reprived, 

At Wincheſter aſſizes, two were 
capitally convicted. 

At Saliſbury aſſizes, four were ca- 
pitally convicted; three of whom 
were reprieved. 

At the afſizes at Dorcheſter, Tho- 
mas Earl Drax, Eſq; recovered 100l, 
damages againſt a cuſtom-houte of- 
ficer, for breaking into his houſe, 
on pretence of ſearching tor uncuſ- 
tomed goods. | 

At Glouceſter aſſizes, eight wer 
capitally convicted. | 

At Taunton aſſizes, nine were ca- 


pitally convicted; ſeven of whom 


were reprieved. 

At Devon aſſizes, four were ca- 
pitally convicted. 

At the aiſizes for the county of 
Cornwall, none were capitally con- 
victed. At the niſi prius bar was 
tried an action brought by — 
Cummins, Eſq; againſt a mayor of a 


[93 
borough in the ſaid county, for 
bribing eighteen voters at the laſt 
election. Judge Willes, in ſumming 
up the evidence to the jury, ſhewed 
how much he abhorred the crime of 
bribery, and ſaid it was got to ſuch 
a pitch, that it aps, the utter 
ruin of the nation. He declared to 
the jury, that, was it in his power, 
he would give the perfon who 
brought the action the full penalty 
incurred, being 3000 l. But the ju- 
ry brought in only 1000l. damages. 
The judge has gained much honour 
and praiſe in the county, by his be- 
havour on this occaſion. 

At Monmouth aſſizes, one was 
capitally convicted. At theſe aſſizes, 
one Abel- Profſer was convicted for 
barbarous treatment to a poor 
Jew, whom he ſet before a large 

re with his hands tied behind him, 
to roaſt, and then ſtuffed hot bacon 


down his throat. 


At Hereford aſſizes, four were 
capitally convicted; but were all re- 
prieved. | 

At Worceſter aſſizes, none were 


capitally convicted. : 
At 3 aſſizes, four were 
n 
At Warwick aſſizes, four were 


capitally convicted; but were all re- 
prived. 
At Bedford aſſizes, two were ca- 


pitally convicted; but were both re- 


prieved. 

At Hertford aſſizes, came on be- 
fore Sir Sydney Stafford Smyth, the 
trial of W. S. a pretended clergy- 
man, for attempting to commit a 
rape 9 4 a child under ten years of 
age. He appeared at the bar with 
a band on. After he was found 
guilty, the judge informed the jury 
and the court, that he had the clear- 
eſt proof in his hand, that the pri- 

| | ſoner 


AM 
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ſoner was not a clergyman, but an 
impoſtor; a circumſtance which he 
had with-held before the trial, leſt it 
might tend to prejudice' them in 
their verdict; but that now, he 


thought it an act of juſtice due to the 


Woner, and that profeſſion on 
which he had attempted to throw an 
odium, to ſhew that he was an im- 
poſtor, and which he did ſhew in 
the cleareſt manner. Mr. S. fre- 
quently addreſſed the judge, the ju- 

„and the court, in very bad La- 
tin, and much worſe Engliſh, and 
ſpeaks very broad the Northern dia- 
let, He is to be impriſoned fix 


months, to ſtand on the pillory twice 


in this town, and find ſecurity for 
his good behaviour for one year. 

At Chelmsford aſſizes, eight were 
capitally convicted. 

At Bury aſſizes, four were capi- 
taily convicted, one of whom was 
rep ĩeved. 

At Cambridge aſſizes, one was ca- 
pitally convicted. 

At Thetford aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted; but were all re- 

rieved. | 

Huntingdon was a maiden aſſize. 

At Nottingham aſſizes, one was 
capitally convicted for murder. 

At Leiceſter aſſixes, a remarkable 
cauſe was tried by a ſpecial jury, 
touching the right of inheritance to 
in eſtate at Bots ford, in the vale of 
Belvoir, which, by the deccaſe of an 
au was bequeathed by will to one 
Thomas Sanſome, and his heirs; 
but if the above Thomas Sanſome 
died before the age of twenty-one, 
and without iſlue, in that cafe to a 
ſiſter, named in the will, and her 
heirs. About twenty-five years ago, 
the above Thomas Sanſome, on the 
very day he came of age (as appears 
by the verdict) was killed by a fall 
from a loaded waggon. The mat- 
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ter in diſpute was, whether he waz 
killed on "Thurſday or Friday; if on 
the former day, the children of his 
ſiſter claimed under the will of the 
teſtator (who had held the eſtate for 
ſome time under a decree-in Chan- 
cery) ; it he died on theFriday, his 
heir at law claimed. Upwards of 
twenty creditable witneſſes ſwore 
poſitively on his being killed on 
Thurſday; and more than the num. 
ber ſwore as poſitively to his being 
killed on Friday. The jury, after a 
fair hearing, gave a verdict. in fa- 
vour of the plaintiff, and heir at 
law. | 

At Lincoln affizes, one was capi- 
tally convicted for murder. 

At York ailizes, eight were capi- 
tally convicted, ſeven of whom were 
reprived. At theſe aſſizes, a cauſe 
came-on, wherein William Fletcher 
was plaintiff, againſt an attorney in 
that county, for drawing impro 
articles of clerkſhip, under which 
the plaintiff could not be admitted 
to practice: when a verdict was gi- 
ven for the plaintiff with 4001. . 
mages. At the ſame aſſizes, Valen- 
tine Bailey, a ſmuggler, was found 
guilty of the — of a cuſtom- 
houſe officer, and after receiving 
ſentence knocked down the woman 
who was the principal witneſs a- 
gainſt him. 

At Lancaſter aſſizes, three were 
capitally convicted, one of whom 
was reprieved. 

At Cheſter aſſizes, three of the 
gang of houſe-breakers that infeſted 
that neighbourhood 1eceived ſen- 
tence of death. 

Upwards of thirty gentle- „c, 
men of the livery of London */ 
waited on the lord mayor, requeſt- 
ing his lordſhip to iſſue out his pre- 
cept for calling a common hall, in 
order to take the ſenſe of the livery 
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\ the meaſures neceſſary to be pur- 
ed under the preſent circumſtances 
f public affairs. His lordſhip re- 
ived them very pohtely, and re- 
1eſted a ſhort time to conſider of 
anſwer. 

The hounds of Samuel Lewin, 
a; at the water-houſe, near Chelmſ- 
bi ſtarted a bitch fox at High- 
oods, near Writtle ; they ran her 
ery hard for upwards of an hour, 
hen, on crofling the yard of a far- 
ner, he perceived ſomething in her 
nouth, and ſet a large maſtitf at her, 
hich ſo intimidated her, that ſhe 
ropt a young cub, which had been 
arried in that manner during the 
hole chace. The fox afterwards 
raded her purſuers. 

The ſfoct-ry of. arts voted a gold 
cal to Richard Lovell Edg-worth, 

„ [Tare-tlatch,, for the many 

ons mechanical contri» ances 
hich le at different times has com- 
Laicated to the ſociety. 

A portable furnace of a very cu- 


tous conttruction, which will enable 


Ne operator to perform all the uſual 
eriments in chemiſtry with great 
kcility, has lately been invented by 
. Leis, and preſented to the ſo- 
ety of arts for public uſe, 
block of ſolid filver, (weight 
11 1b.) and another of pure gold, 
weight 18 lb., were ſhipped at 
\ewcaſtle about the middle of laſt 
nonth, both of which are ſaid to be 
noduced from materials found in 
e county, and manufactured at a 
etinery in the neighbourhood of 
at town. . | 
The religious ſociety, who ſuc- 
ceded the Jeſuits in the College of 
an in Normandy, having neglect- 
to have their kitchen utenſils tin- 
ui, twenty-five of theſe monks 
ave been poiſoned by the verdi- 


} * 


angcrouſly ill. 


eaſe, and about fiſty others are 


The gentlemen who waited , 
on the lord mayor, to requeſt 2 
a meeting of the livery, received for 
anſwer, That he did not think 
himſelf juſtified, in calling together 
ſo large a body as the livery of Lon- 
don, at the requeſt of a few of 
them.“ 

A cauſe was tried at Guildhall, 


wherein Mr. Redſha , linen-draper, 


was plaintiff, and ſome officers be- 


longing to the cuſtoms defendants, 
The action was brought for the de- 
fendants entering the plaintiff's 
houſe, under the pretence of ſearch- 


ing for contraband goods, when a 


verdict was 
with 2001, 
ſuit. 4 

The Duncannon packet, Capt. 


ven for the plaintiſt, 
amages, and colts of 


Edwards, from the Weſt-Indies and 
Carolina, is arrived at Falmouth, _ 
who, in Bis paſſage, took up John 


Foſter-Williums, late maſter of the 
John, a brig, who ſailed from Bo- 
ſton on the 20th of January laſt, 
bound for Surinam. Cabin Yolter: 
Williams, in his account, ſays, that 
on the 29th of the ſame month at 
noon, being in lat. 34 40“ N. long. 
602 oof W. from London, a large 
ſea running at twelve at night, the 
brig ſprung a-leak, and the water 
came in fo faſt, that they could not 
keep her before the wind; and af- 
ter ſuſtaining incredible hardſhips 
till the 7th of February, they that 
day ſaw a ſloop, to whom they made 


fignals of diſtreſs, and afterwards 


bore down upon her; but though 
the crew looked at them, they ſhcet- 
ed off without giving them any al- 
ſiſtance. The captain concludes his 


account in the following words: 


« Sevenoreight days after, being mo- 
derate weather, and the lumber out 
from between decks, we got two bar- 
rels of train oil, the beet being ſalt we 
could not eat any, the oil we drank 


very 
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very haſtily off; that night it blow- 
ed very hard, and a large fea run- 


ning, two of my people were waſh- 


ed overboard, and one died with 
hunger and cold, another out of his 
ſenſes, ſo that we grew ſo weak and 
low, that we loſt both the day of the 
month and the week; and we had 
nothing to live on but ſalt water and 
and oar weed, my people dying one 
after another ; wy lat | wb Ned was 
the mate, on the laſt of February ; 
and on the firſt of March I was 
taken out by the abbve packet, 

long. 56.00.” 

The following has been tranſmitted 
to the knights of the ſhire for the 
county of York, by the high ſhe- 
riff and grand jury. 

« To Sir George Savile, bart. and 

Edwin Laſcelles, eſq; 

The preſent prevailing mode of 
addreſſing the throne, and of in- 
ſtructing repreſentatives for their 
conduct in parhament, points, out 
to us (the ſheriff and grand jury at 
the preſent aſſizes for the county of 
York) a more moderate middle way 
to inform you, how much we think 
not only this county, but the whole 
kingdom, tortunate 1n having re- 
preſentatives of ſuch exemplary in- 
tegrity as you have ever proved your- 
ſelves to be. 

Your great merit, Sir George Sa- 
vile, in planning and moving for, 
and your ſteadineſs, Mr. Laſcelles, 
in ſupporting the act or parliament 
lately paſſed, To amend and 
render more effectual an act for the 
general quiet of the ſubjects againit 
all pretences of concealment what- 
ſoever,” do the greateſt honour to 
our choice, and to your own reſpec- 

tive conduct on that occaſion, and 

demand our thanks and applauſe. 

Your „f abilities to diſtin- 
guiſn, and your well-known attach- 
ment to the true principles of the 
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conſtitution of this kingdom, mak 
it needleſs for us either to particy. 
larize the evils of the times, or 9 
2 out remedies againſt them. 
n your hands we think our 
concerns in parliament ſecurely 
lodged ;. and doubt not but, as fx 
as you are able, you will be ewe 
attentive, ne quid detrimenti nf. 
ublica capiat. 

tter from Sir George Savile and 

Mr. Laſcelles, to the ſheriff and 
nd jury of Yorkſhire, in an. 
wer. 

“Gentlemen, 

When we firſt preſumed to maky 
a tender of our ſervices to the county 
of York, we ventured to aſſure our 
conſtituents of the purity of our 
intentions, and that, as as our 
judgements would keep pace with 
our good-will, we would hope not 
to give them cauſe, in any eſſentil 
matter, to be diſſatisfied with our 
conduct. The public and repeated 
teſtimonies we have received of their 
approbation, and that now in a 
point of the firſt conſequence, at the 
ſame time that they call for our 
warmeſt acknowledgments, and gu 
tify our firſt and greateſt ambition, 
embolden us likewiſe to aſſume more 
confidence, even in our opinions; 
becauſe we have foundthem coincide 
with the judgement of thoſe whom 
we have the honour to repreſent, 
Thoſe opinions have not in any ef 
ſential or fundamental points, e 
either changed or weakened ; and 
aſſure yourtelves, gentlemen, tha 
the confidence you place in us wil 
prove the ſtrongeſt incitement t0 
perſevere in the diſcharge of our di. 
ty, with unabating attention; dil. 
gently, not officiouſly ; with zeal 
but without faction: and to guard, 
in the true ſpirit of the moſt dutiful, 
moſt perfect, and molt effectual loy 
alty, againſt evil meaſures and el 
- ounce) 
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wuncils. As truſtees for the peo- 


e in the houſe of commons,  {tre- 
nuouſly aſſerting and defending eve- 


ry right; and, as members of the; 1 


legiſlature, ardently promoting, as 
far as we are able, every additional 
ſecurity to our , conſtitution, and 
every meaſure tending to maintain 
the good order of government, and 
to inſure and increaſe the quiet, the 
happineſs, and the freedom of the 
ſubject. We are, gentlemen, with 
the moſt perfect ſentiments of ac- 
knowledgement and reſpect, your 
moſt obliged and molt obedient 
humble ſervants, 

GEORGE SAVILE. 

EDwin LASCELLES.” 


Tranſlation of a letter from general 


Paoli, to B. Trecothick and 8. 
Vaughan, eſqrs. dated at Corſica, 


March 20, 1760. 
« Moſt eſteemed gentlemen, 
The goodneſs and zeal with which 


ſo many generous Engliſhmen in- 


tereſt themſelves in the juſtice of 


our cauſe, and the eſfectual means 


that they have furniſhed for the de- 


fence ot our liberty and country (at 
the ſame time that they moſt pow- 


erfully ſtimulate us to perſevere in 


our undertaking), awake in us ſen- 


timents of the moſt ſincere regard 


and gratitude, the only manner in 
which we can now thank our bene- 
factors. I however, in the name of 
the whole nation, return them the 
moſt unfeigned thanks, for the ge- 
nerous affifance that they have been 
pleaſed to procure us, and have re- 
mitted by way of Leghorn, agree- 
able to their letter of the 1oth of 
February, I have applied this col- 
lection to the ſupport of the fami- 


les of thoſe patriots, who, abhor- 


ring a foreign yoke, have abandon- 

ed their houſes and eſtates in that 

part of the country held by the ene- 
Vol. XII. 


my, and have retired to join out 
army; and of all thoſe other families 
wth ay in future find themſelves 
1 in the ſame fate. I have 
thought this uſe quite conformable 
to the magnanimity of thoſe who 
have contnbuted this ſupply, 

have reaſon to think they will not 


diſapprove of it; and at the ſame 


time that it will be agreeable to them, 
to be. aſſured of the perfect eſteem 
with which TI have the honour to be, 

bo 


c. 


A caſk, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
in the world, has lately been exhi- 
bited in this metropolis. It is ſaid to 


contain 500 butts, or 1 500 barrels 


of beer, which is nearly double the 
ſize of the tribute caſk at Heidelberg, 
ſo celebrated in all the books of 
travels through Germanyx. 
The ſituation of the French Eaſt 
India company has been this month 
variouſly reported; on one ſide it 
has been ſaid, that the diſſolution 
of the company is inevitable; on 
the other, that they have reſources 
ſufficient to anſwer all their preſſing 
demands. Gal 
The ſociety for enoouragment of 
arts have adjudged a gold medal, 
te premium for the beſt account 
of rearing and fattening of hogs, to 
Arthur Young, eſq; of Hertford- 
ſhire, author of The Farmer's Let- 
ters, A Six Weeks Tour, and other 
ingenious pieces in huſbandry, &c. 
&C "2.0 159 


The largeſt copper utenſil ever. 
ſeen in this kingdom, or perhaps in 


Europe, is now fabricating at a cop- 


per- ſinith's in Tooley-ſtreets It is 


fifty- ſix feet long, ſix feet four inches 


wide, and ſix feet ten inches deep, 
and will contain near 400 bartels. 
It is made in conſequence of aner 


invention of hardening and tough- 


ening wood in certain cheap and 
* LB)” | whokſome 


— 
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wholeſome liquors, which make it 
extremely durable. By this art, it 
feems, wood can be tempered, in 
ſome feſpects, like metals, as it can 
be rendered ſoft and hard alternate - 
ly. Common coopers hoops have 
been thus made to bend and twift 
reſembling cordage. The timber 
of a ſecond rate ſhip at Woolwich 
has actually been ſurprizingly hard- 
ened, and the plank rendered flex- 
tble as well as durable; elm water 
1pes have been converted into a 
kind of petrified ſtate, the durability 
of which it is ſuppoſed may extend to 
100years. Wheels of coaches, carts, 
ſhafts, &c. have been altered to a 
hard tough andelaſtic nature, which 
ſeveral brewers of this city have ex- 
perienced: while brewers butts 
and pipe ſtaves receive ſuch firm- 
neſs, as to laſt ſeveral years longer 
than uſual, beſides being perfect! 
ſweet; and oak timber, the grow 
of our colonies, which is naturall 
too ſoft and porous, acquires by this 
proceſs ſuch a compact, tough ſtate, 
as nearly to be the rival of Engliſh 
oak in ſhip building, which at pre- 
ſent is become a national concern 
on account of its ſcarcity, 
The write from Vienna, that 
during the laſt paſſion week, the 
empreſs, according to cuſtom, per- 
formed the ceremony 'of waſhing 
the teet of twelve women, when it 
wasremarkable that their ages, when 
together, amounted to 1052 years; 
one of them was 104, and another 
106 years of age, | 
The wife of one Mr. Smith, ma- 
ſon, in Oxtord-road, was delivered 
of four ſons, who are all likely to do 


well; the huſband is 53 years of age, 


and the woman forty-ſeven. | 
The witeotone Simpſonof South 

Kingſton of three boys and a girl. 

Died lately, at Putney, aged 93, 
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Robert Paſton, eſq; formerly a ſcar. 
let dyer in Southwark; died 
worth go, oool. | 

Yeſterday, after a lingering illnek, 
in the 89th year of his age, Jacob 
Hervey, eſq; of Cookham, in the 
county of Berks (the oldeſt juſtice 
of the peace for the county of Mid. 
dleſex). 


M A V. 


Forty- ſeven public and pri- 
vate bills received the royal aſ- i. 
ſent by commiſſion, among which 
are the following, viz. 

For granting a certain ſum out of 
the ſinking fund to his majeſty, 
for the ſervice of the preſent year, 

For applying certain monies for 
the ſervice of 1769. 

For applying the money granted 
for the militia. | 

For reducing into one act the lays 
relating to the militia, 

For tarther encouraging the growth 
of filk in America. 

For granting 780, oool. by way 
of lottery. 

Formakinga new road fromBlack- 
friars-bridge, 

For better ſecuring the duties of 
cuſtoms. | 

For permitting the free importa- 
tion of raw hides from Ireland and 
America, 

For diſcontinuing, upon the ex- 
portation of iron imported in f0- 
reign ſhips, the drawbacks of ſuch 
parts of the duties payable thereon 
as exceed the duties payable upon 


iron imported in Britiſh ſhips, &c. 


For preventing abuſes in making 
bricks and tiles, 2 
For puniſhing perſons deſtroying 
mills, 
For improving the navigation of 
the Clyde. 3 
| 5 For 
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for permitting from Jerſey and 
Guernſey, the export of goods to 
N-wfhundland; | | 

For carrying rice from South and 
North Carolina and Georgia; to any 
part of America. | 

For the preſervation of Har- 
bour-moorings, and puniſhing per- 
ſons ſtealing his majeſty's naval 
ſtores. : 

And an act for the relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors. 

A brace ot young woodcocks was 
ſhot in Chellenden-wood, by Tho- 
mas Smith, game-keeper to Horatio 


Mann, eſq; another brace were ſhot 


next day near the fame ſpot; there 
were found ſeven young ones, and 
the old bird was ſeen feeding them. 
An event of the like kind is re- 
ted by Borlaſe, in his Antiquities of 
Cornwall. 

0 Near five hundred of the 
" livery of this city met at the 
Haltmoon Tavern, Cheapſide, when 
dw. Bond, eſq; was choſen chair- 
man. A requeſt for a common-hall 
was agreed to, and immediately 
ſigned. Soon after, the whole com- 
pany waited on the lord mayor at 
the Manſion-houſe; his lordſhip 
recerved them with great politeneſs, 
aud intormed them, that he ap- 
prchended this method of requeſting 
a common-hall to be rather unpre- 
cevented, though the preſent times 
may require a new method; that he 
{.ould do every thing in his power 


% cLhge 1o reſpectable a body as 
tue hvery of London; that he would 


call a court of common- council as 
laon as he conveniently could, and 
lay their requeſt betore that court, 
and abide by their determination. 

Naples, March 18. This me- 
tropolis has been thrown into great 
contuſion, from the apprehenftions 


e che common people, who have 


. excethve numbers of people, hor at 


* 
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given great credit to a prediction, 
that this city is to be entirely ruined / 
by an earthquake, which, it is ſaid, 
will happen on the 2oth initant. 


This has ftruck ſuch a panic, that 
ſeveral thouſanids have left the place, 
and a great number of families have 
moved their effects into the country. 
As this report is ſuppoſed to have 
been propagated by a gang of thieves, - 
in order to profit by the abſence of 
the credulous, we have doubled our 
guards; and all the troops who com- 
poſe the garriſon have orders to. hold. 
themſelves in readineſs to march, 
whenever their aſſiſtance may be ne- 
ceflary, at a moment's warning. 
A court of common. council th. 
was held at Guildhall, in con- Ly. 
ſequence of the application of the li- 
very to the lord mayor, for calling a 
common-hall, when a motion was 
moved, That the right honourable 


the lord mayor be deſired to iſſue a 


precept to aſſemble the livery in 
common-hall, purſuant to their ap- 
plication to him,” which, after long 
debate, was carried in the negative; 
fix aldermen and eighty-ſix com- 
moners, againſt three aldermen and 
ſixty- nine commo ners. 
The lord mayor, oh opening the 
court, defired the act 13 Car. II. to 
be read, whereby it is enacted, © that 
no perſon ſhall ſolicit or procure 
hands, or other conſent of perions 
above the number of twenty; to any 
peiitzon, remonſtrance, or other ad- 
dre to the king, unleſs the matter 
thetcot has been firſt conſented to 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
comimon-council aflembled; and 
that no perſon or perions whatever 
{:all repair to his majeſty, or both 
or either houſes of parliament, upon 
pretence of preſenting any petition, 
complaint, cr other addreſs, with - 


(H2) 


any 


100 


ber of ten perſons, upon pain of in- 
curring a penalty not exceeding 100l. 
in money, and three months im- 
priſonment.“ 

Naples, April 7. The emperor, 
accompanied by the Engliſh envoy 
the hon. William Hamilton, went 
to view Mount Veſuvius, and the 
ruins of Pompeia, which was de- 
ſtroyed by the cruption of that vol- 
cano, in the time of Pliny the Na- 
turaliſt. The Britiſh envoy afterwards 
dined with his imperial majeſty, and 
in the evening accompanied him to 
the theatre. 
6th, Their majeſties, accompa- 

nied by the princes of Meck- 
lenbourgh Strelitz, dined at Rich- 
mond, and afterwards went to Ep- 
ſom, and were preſent at the races 


there. A fellow, who ſtood near his 


Majeſty, had tlie audacity to hollow 
out Wilkes and Liberty for ever!” 
On which ſome of the light-horſe 
drew their - ſwords, but the fellow 
made his eſcape. 


The court of king's-bench gave 


judgment in the cauie of the riot at 
the laſt general election at Preſton ; 
when Mr. juſtice Yates, . after a 
moſt nervous and pathetic ſpeech on 
the turpitude of riots at elections, 
pronounced ſentence; an officer was 
hned roool. four other detendants 
rool. each, and three months im- 
priſonment; and three other rioters, 
on account of their low circumſtan- 
ces, fix months impriſonment. 

On Wedneſday was tried a cauſe 
in the court of common-pleas, Guild- 
hall, before lord chief juſtice 
Wilmot, wherein the matter of a 
north country veſſel - was plaintiff, 
and feveral cuſtom-bonſe officers 
detendants, for entering his boat. 
and legally ſearching. the fame, 


and iimielt likewiſe; when a ver- 
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any one time with above the num- 


bing Joſiah Hodgkins on the th. 


dict was given for the plantiff, With 
501. damages. 

The grand queſtion on the 
petition of the Middleſex elec- dib. 
tors was decided in the- houſe of 
commons, in favour of colonel 
Luttrell, who was then declared the 
fitting member, on a majority of 
legal voices. The firſt precedent 
ot the kind in the journals of the 
houſe, 

George Williams, for rob- 


highway, and Richard Bruce, for 
forging an indorſement to a note for 
the payment ot gl. 168. 6d, 
with an intent to defraud Meflrs, 
Owen and Foot,  linen-drapers in 
Holborn, were executed at Tyburn, 
purſuant to their ſentence at the 
Old Bailey. | 

This day his Majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal 
aſſent to ſuch private bills as were 


After which his majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to make a moſt gracious ſpeech; 
and the lord chancellor, by his ma- 
jeity's command, prorogued the par- 
liament to the 14th of June next. 

A baronet was convicted, by a 
bench of juſtices at Barnet, in the 
penalty . 31001. for making his 
own candles; but the penalty was 
mitigated to 1 101. before the juſtices 
left the court. | 

A moſt curious watch has been 
delivered to his majeſty, which has 
a hand that is a year in making its 
revolution, and points to the month 
and the day of the month through- 
out the year; a ſecond hand acts in 
the ſame manner of a regulator, by 
means of a pendulum, ànd is adap- 
ied to move, or not, at pleaſure, 


without preventing the other parts 


of the work from going. It has 
a bril- 


alſo a plate, on Whieh, by means of 


th 


a brilliant, is repreſented the, ſun, 
which regularly pertorms its diurnal 
revolution, and on which 1s placed 
a moveable horizon, to ſhew the va- 
ation of the days, according to the 
ſeaſons or the year: and though it 
has ſo many motions, the watch is 
only of a common ſize. 

A letter trom Briſtol gives an ac- 
count of a very deſtructive fire at 
Crediton in Devon; the letter is da- 
ted May 2, cleven at night. All 
the belt part ot the town (generally 
called Weſt Town) is reduced to 
ies; from the top of Bowden-hill 
to the corn market, and all Back- 
Lane tor about three-eighths of a 
mile; by which it is ſuppoſed up- 
wards of two hundred houſes are 
deſtroyed. The perſon who wrote 
this account ſays, * we have ſcarce 
faved any thing, and what little we 
hare is broken in pieces. We have 
lain in an orchard two days and one 
night.“ ; 

This day captain Allen was diſ- 
churged from Newgate; the feltion 
or parliament being ended. 

Was held the anniverſary 
meeting of the ſons of the 
clergy. The collection at the church 
and hall amounted as follows: 

4 3 . d. 
157 16 3 


11th, 


At the rehearſal, 


On ThurſdayatSt. Paul's, 148 15 ©. 


Ar Merchant taylors hall, 487 11 9 


n 794 389 
which 18 1111, x6s. 1 d. ſhort of laſt 
Rl * | 
year's collection. | 

At Hicks's Hall, a bill of indict- 
meat was tound by the grand Jury 
ot Middleſex againtt Edward M. 
Quirk, tor the murder of George 
Hopkins on the Sth of lait Decem- 
ber at Brentford, This is the ſame 
man who was lately tried and con- 


victed for the. murder of George. 
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Clarke at the ſame time and place, 
and received his majeſty's pardon. 
A reward, of an hundred pounds is 
advertiſed for taking him. 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey. Ninety priſoners © 3 
were tried, of whom ſeven received 
ſentence of death, two to be tranſ- 


ported for fourteen years, thirty- 


＋ tor {ſeven years, and two brand- 
ec 

The mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
zeſſes of Strattord-upon-Avon, in 
Varwickſhire, have lately elected 
David Garrick, eſq; an honorary 
burgeſs of that corporation; and 
this day the proper officers of the 
corporation waited on Mr. Garrick, 
with his freedom incloſed in a box 
of curious workmanſhip, made trom 
a mulberry tree planted by Shake- 
ſpeare himſelt. On the front, 
Fame holding the buſt of Shake- 
ſpeare, and the three Graces crown- 
ing him with laurel, are pretuly 
diſplayed ; on the ends emblemati- 
cal figures repreſenting Tragedy and 
Comedy; on the back part Mr. 
Garrick in the character of Lear in 
the ſtorm ſcene; and the top and 
corners were ornamented with de- 
vices of Shakeſpeare's works, all cu- 
riouily carved and highly finiſhed, 
by an eminent carver in Birming- 
ham. This box was accompanied 
by the following letter: 

To Davip Garrick, Eſq; 
Sir, 

The mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
geſles of the ancient borough of 
Strattord-upon-Avon, a town that 
glories in giving birth to the im- 
mortal Shakeſpeare, whoſe memory 
you have ſo highly honoured, and 
whoſe conceptions you have ever ſo 
happily expreſfled---rejoice in an op- 
portunity of adding their mite to 


that univerſal applauſe your inimi- 
LH 3] 


table 
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table powers have moſt juſtly me- 

rited; and, as a mark of their eſteem 

and gratitude, have reſpectfully 
tranſmitted to you the freedom of 
their borough, in a box made from 

a mulberry tree undoubtedly plant- 

ed by Shakeſpeare's own hand, 

which they hope you will do them 
the honour of accepting. 

By order of the mayor, aldermen, 
ard burgeſſes, in common- council. 
VV. Hur, Town-clerk. 

Stratford-ypon-Avon, 
May 3, 1769.” 

In conſequence of the above, a 
Jubilee in honour and to the memo- 
ry of Shakeſpeare will be appointed 
at Stratford the beginning of Sep- 
tember next, to be kept up every 
ſeventh year. Mr, Garrick, at the 
particular requeſt of the corpora- 
tion and gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, has accepted the ſteward- 
ſhip. At the firft jubilee, a large 
handſome edifice, lately erected in 
Stratford by ſubſcription, will be 
named Shakeſpeare's Hall, and de- 
dicated to his memory. 

16 The great ducheſs was 
* brought to bed of a prince at 
Florence, between three and four 
this morning, which was imme- 
diately announced to the public by 
a triple diſcharge of the cannon 
from the fortreſs. The chriſtening 
of the young prince, for which eve- 
ry thing has been long prepared, 1s 
to be pcrformed this morning. 

2 Cardinal Ganganelli is pro- 

79" claimed pope, and has taken 
the title of Clement XIV. He was born 
at St, Arch Angelo, in the dioceſe of 
Rimini, the 31 of October 1705, 
is of the order of Freres Mineurs 
Conventuals, and was created car- 
<><nal in 1759. 
Extract of à letter from Hull, May 
* 2, 1709. | 


they intended to make for Holland 


air, from a bleach-field at Paiſles, 
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« We have this day, from the 
marſhal of the admiralty in Holder. 
neſs, the following melancholy 
ſcene : five ſailors, who landed » 
Hornſea a few days ago, are ſeiz. 
ed and committed priſoners to Be. 
verly gaol. Upon a precognition 
taken before the magiſtrate, 
they confeſſed, they belonged tg 
the Iſabella, Alexander Hender. 
ſon, of Leith, maſter ; that the ma. 
ſter had hired them at Hamburgh, 
tor Dantzick ; that they left Ham- 
burgh the 18th of April, and, on 
the 21ſt, got near the latitude of 
the Naze, when one of them ſtab. 
bed the captain when afleep, and 
threw him overboard. Upon which 


and turn ſmugglers; but providen- 
tially they were driven on the coaf 
of Holderneſs, where they deter: 
mined to fink the veſſel, and fer 
that purpoſe opened her ports, 
hove the ballaſt to one fide, and 
then, quitted ber; but the day after 
ſhe was diicovered floating about 
eight miles trom the ſhore. The 
ruffians difpaſed of the captain; 
cloaths, &c. and beſides had get 
ſome pounds in caſh. The ſhip! 
boat and ſome other trifles are in the 
marſhals poſſeſſion.“ 

Four colliers, at work in a pit near 
Whiteheaven, were all ſuffocated by 
the foul air of an old adjom- 
ing work. They have left 26 chil- 
drev and four widows unprovided 
for. | 

A whirlwind raiſed up into the 
22 pieces of filk lawn, and came! 
ſome of the pieces four iniles of, 
and others five. d Sun Shs; 

The petition of the county 
of Middleſex was. preſented 
to the king at St. James's, by the 
tolowing gentlemen's Mr. ſerjeunt 


Glynn, 


24th, 


Glynn, John Sawbridge, eſq; James ; 


Townſhend, eſq; rev. doctor Wil- 
ſon, George Bellas, eſq; Francis Aſ- 
cough, elq; and illiam Ellis, 
elq 

F he petition is ſigned by 1 565 
freeholders, who are ſuppoſed to be 
polſefled of above two thirds of the 
property in the county. The ſeven 

ntlemen who went up with it 
met at the St. James's a ; 
and proceeded trom thence to his ma- 
jelty's levee ; previous to the open- 
ing of which, they were waited 
upon by lord Willoughby de Broke 
(che lord in waiting), who requeſted 
their names and buſineſs, which 
were wrote upon a card, and deli- 
vered to his lordſhip. They were 
conducted to the royal prefence by 
the maſter of the ceremomes, and 
Mr. Aſkew preſented the peti- 
tion to his majeſty, who received it 
very graciouſly. 

Soon after their departure, a cabi- 
net council was held; at the break- 
ing up of which, his majeſty return- 
ed to Richmond. 

The time ot preſenting the peti- 
tion being known at court, an act- 
ing magiſtrate, together with feve- 
ral perty conſtables, were in Wait- 
ing; but they were not called tor, 
a: every thing was conducted with 
ta utmoſt - ſecrecy, decency, and 
good order. Many people were 
aſſembled at St. Jaines's, in expec- 
tation of ſeeing a cavalcade follow 
the gentlemen who were to preſent 
the above petition; but it was Car- 
ric up fo privately, and with fo 
much decorum, that fe knew there 
was anv fach thing at all done, an: 
many went away tully ſatistied that 
the report aich prevailed reſpect- 
ing it was fallacious. | 


On Monday Miles B. Alien, et; 
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gave bail before lord Mansfield at 
Guildhall, to anſwer the complaint 
of fir William Meredith, bart. who 
had ſworn the ' peace againſt him ; 
himſelt in 1000l. and fir Richard 
Phillips, bart. and John Bartlet Al- 
len, etq; his ſureties, in cool. each. 
Leghorn, April 17. On the 1 5th 
inſtant the emperor and his royal 
highnels the great duke arrived here 
about one o'clock. Immediately af- 
ter, the governor of the town ſent 
word to fir John Dick, his Britan- 
nic majeſty's conſul, that his im- 
perial majeſty and the great duke 
intended, as ſoon as they had dined, 
to go on board his majeſty's frigate 
the Montreal, capt. Coſby, and the 
Carysfort, capt. Vandeput, which 
were then in the roads; of which 
the conſul informed the command- 
ers, and ſoon after went himſelf on 
board the Montreal, which capt. 
Colby had got under ſail, and was 
ſtanding cloſe towards the ſhore. His 
imperial majeſty and the great duke 
were conducted in on board 
the Montreal. They were faluted 
by each of the frigates with 21 
guns, as well on their going on 
board, as at their return. They 
continued on board the Montreal 
two hours, during which time ſhe 
kept under fail. On paſſing the Ca- 
rysfort, ſhe likewite got under fail, 
and accompanied the Montreal. The 
emperor and great duke both expreſ- 
ſed great ſatisfaction. The great 
duke did fir John Dick the ho- 
nour to preſent him to the emperor ; 
and the next morning fir John had 
the honour to preſent capt, Coſby 
and Capt. Vandeput to his imperial 
majeity. 8 0 8. 
Beſore the great duke left Rome, 
the cardinals in a body ſent him a 
preſent, conſiſting of a piece ot the 
(H4) holy 


04] 
holy.\croſs, richly adorned with fi- 
tes and inſtruments of the cruci- 
97 14 in gold, weighing ſixteen 
pounds; four caſes, with the prints 
of the churches and principal build- 
ings at Rome, and two pictures of 
Moſaic work, repreſenting St. Peter 
and St. Paul; on which occaſion his 
royal highneſs gave to the maitre de 
tel Who was charged with it, a 
gold ſnuff- box, and 200 zechins to 
be diſtributed amongſt the ſervants. 
The great duke like wiſe ordered very 
large ſums of money to be given to 
the ſervants of each of the houſes 
where entertainments were made for 
him; the whole amounting to up- 
wards of 2000 zechins, © 
They write tram Copenhagen, 
that on the gth of laſt month a new 
hoſpital was opened in that city, for 
the uſe of the poor, in the preſence 
of a great number of the nobility, 
&c. The biſhop of Harboe made 
an excellent diſcourſe on that ca- 
fion, which was followed by a grand 
concert of muſic. This hoſpital is 
a very ſpacious ſtructure, and will 
contain 700 perſons of both ſexes. 
Such as are moſt 1niirm, and paſt 
their labour, are to be ſupplied with 
all the neceſſaries of life gratis; but 
thoſe who are able to work are to 
pay for their ſubſiſtence out of the 
rofits of their employments, having 
their lodging at tree coſt ; befides 
theſe yoo perfons maintained in the 
Houſe, alms are diſtributed weekly 
to 500 poor people who inhabit the 
city. After the concert a collection 
was mae for the poor, wha dined 
in the halls of the hoſpital, and had 
new cloaths diſtributed among the in. 
Since the king of Denmark has 
returned to his own kingdom, many 
new regulations have taken place in 
his dominions, but none that gives 


ſuch univerſal farisfaction as that 
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lately made, regarding the ſharing 
the eſtates and effects among the 
children of the peaſants. It is par. 
ticularly, by = ordinance lately 
publiſhed reſpecting this affair, 
commanded that the oldeſt child, 
ſon or daughter, ſhall, upon the de- 
ceaſe of their parents, be entitled to 
to one moiety, or half parts and no 
more, of their effects and poſſeſſions; 
and the other moiety ia to be divided 
equally among the reſt of the chil. 
dren, whether male or female; and 
if there be but two children, then 
the eſtate and effects of the deceaſed 
to be equally ſhared, 

The news brought from 
the Eait Indies, by the ſhips 29% 
juſt arrived, have atte&ed India 
ſtock near 20 per cent. that ſtock 
being done on Thurſday laſt at 267; 
whereas this day it has been down 
as low as 248, and it is feared by 
many that it may fall 40 or po per 
cent. lowet. 

There are not wanting ſome, who 
inſinuate that theſe reports are ſpread 
by intereſted perſons, who have great 
influence in the company, in order 
to take advantage of the unwary; 
yet there ſeems to be no doubt, that 
the ſhips left India ar a time 
when the company's affairs bore a 
very unfavourable aſpect ; for it is 
aſlerted, that the Marattas were in 
arms, had joined ſeveral other 
powers, and were ripe for an en- 
gagement. They are ſuppoſed to 
be ſpirited up by the French, who, 
it is well known, have been pri- 
valely ſending over forces to that 
part of the globe for ſome time 

it, 
"It there is no truth in the above 
reports, or indeed if they are true, 
it ſeems to reflect upon the gentle- 
men in power, who ſuffer the pub- 


lie to be cajoled for want of pu 
an 


and ſpeedy information of the ſtate 
of their affairs. 

Saturday a motion was made in 
the court of common pleas, for a 
rule, for lord Halifax to ſhew cauſe 
why Mr. Wilkes's demurrer ſhould 
not be withdrawn, and the proceed- 
ings go on againſt his lordſhip, they 
having been ſtopped by his plea of 
Mr. Wilkes's being an outlaw. The 
rule was granted, upon Mr. ſer- 
eat Glynn's producing a certificate 
from the court of king's bench, that 
Mr. Wilkes's outlawry was illegal; 
and the court has granted ten 55 
to his lordſhip to ſhew cauſe, &c. 
Long and learned arguments were 
made uſe of by the counſel, who 
were, for Mr. Wilkes, Mr. ſerjeant 
Glyn, Mr. ferjeant Leigh; for 
lord Halifax, Mr. ferjeant Davy and 
Mr. ſerjeant Naires. 

The unfortunate city of Koningſ- 
berg was almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
by a dreadful fire, which has done 


6 0” WW 


un 


A.. e 


0 more damage than that which ruin- 
id ed a multitude of inhabitants in the 


rear 1764. 

A fine monument of white mar- 
ble has been erected at Berlin, by 
order of his Pruffian majeſty, to the 
memory of the late field mareſchal 
Schwerin, who was flain at the bat- 
tle of Prague in 1757, when he 


in charged the enemy at the head of his 
er regiment, with the colours in his 
n- hand. 2 

to From the banks of the Danube, 
0, April 25. | 

fi- Me have received advice from 
at Conſtantinople, that the Turks, 
ne upon the occaſion of removing the 
ſtandard of Mahomet, made a grand 
ve procefion through the city: all 
le, Chriſtians upon this occafion were 
le- ſorbid to appear in the ſtreets, or 
b- at their windows ; but the wife and 
75 daughter of the imperial miniſter, 
Fn FIG 28 
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being excited by cunoſity, placed 
themſelves at a ſecret window to ob- 
ſerve the proceſſion, which was no 
ſooner diſcovered by the Turks, 
than they attacked the ambzilador's 
houſe, and endeavoured to force an 
entrance; but the ſervants of the 
miniſter oppoſing them, well armed, 
a dreadful tray enſued, in which no 
leſs than 100 perſons loſt their lives, 
and the ambaſſador's lady was very 
ſeverely treated. Some of the riot- 
ers dragged her down into the court 
yard, and made preparations to 
ſtrangle her, when a party of janiſ- 
faries, who were diſpatched to her 
uſſiſtance by an aga in the neigh- 
bourhood, happily came and pre- 
ſerved her. Upon complaint bein 
made ot this outrage by her huſband 
to the grand viſir, that miniſter ex- 
preſſed great ſorrow for the inſult 
that had been offered, and aſſured 
him he ſhould have all the repara- 
tion it was poſſible to procure. A 
few hours after, the viſir ſent the im- 
perial miniſter a rich preſent of jews - 
els for his lady, and a bag, which 
was found to contain the heads of 
the three principal rioters. 
This morning, about 
two o'clock, a terrible 
fire broke out at a tunber mer- 
chant's in Peter- ſtrect, Saf- 
fron-hill, which _ conſumed the 
ſame, and twelve more houſes. A 
child is faid to have periſhed in the 
flames. Some attribute this diſaſter 
to fireworks the preceding even- 
ing. | 
A court of aldermen was held at 
Guildhall, when the nepheiy of fir - 
Matthew Blackiſton appeared, with - 
a letter from Sir Matthew, defirin 
leave to reſign his gown, on e ; 
of his ill ſtate of health; but after 
ſome debates the affair was poſt- - 
poned till next court of aldermen. 
8 A | Married 


zoth. 
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Married at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. 
Edmund Wood, aged 77, to Miſs 
Goldſtone, a fine young lady of 25; 
they were firſt lawtully aſked three 
ditferent Sundays in the church, and 
after married with a licence, 

Died lately, at Bodmin in Corn- 
wall, Mrs. Treranion, aged 107 
years. 
Jane Holt, in Shropſhire, aged 
105. | 

Auma; Riſolire, eſq; aged 98, 
a well-known interpreter. | 

Mr. Amcor, ſchoolmaſter near 
the Seven Dials. In cutting a pen 
he dropt his penknite, and catching 
it between his thighs, it pierced fo 
deep that it killed him. 

Bolling Taylor, in Southwark, 
ed 103. 

Tho. Harris, eſq; of Barming, 

worth 1 50, oool. | 


JU N E. 


ag 


n His grace the duke of Bol- 
1k. ton gave a grand ſupper and 
maſquerade ball, at his ſeat at Hack- 
wood, Hants; at which were pre- 
ſent their royal highneſſes the dukes 
ot Glouceſter and Cumberland, the 
foreign miniſters, and more than 
200 perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion. 

At twelve this day, a very nu- 
mevrous body of proprietors ox Kaſt- 
India ftock, met at their bout in 
Leadenhall-Street. when the advices 
lately received from India were 
read; and it was then unanimoutly 
declared, that from thoſe advices, no 
real cauſe for the warm that had 
happened could be interred; for 
that upon the whole it appeared that 
the company's affairs were in a very 
Koutiſhing ſituatlon. 

A great riot hapyended at 
Nottingham, occahoned by a 


4th. 
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reſcued the military gentlemen ou 


. rounded with Genii, ſome of which 


ſerjeant's 1i] uſing a private ſoldier 
which the mob reſented, and he; 
the ſerjeant: whereupon the officer; 
ot the military drew their {words gy 
the populace, but were ſoon over. 
powered; the magiſtrates then in. 
terpoſed, and with much athiculty 


of their hands, -and conducted then 
to a place of ſatety till the mob dil. 
perſed. 

This being his majeſty's 
birth day, the Royal Acade- Ft, 
micks gave an entertainment at their 
houſe in Pall-Mall, in honour gf 
the day; and in the evening th: 
whole tront of the Royal Academy 
was illuminated with tranſparent 
paintings, and lamps of various co. 
lours. In the centre compartment 
appeared a graceful female tigur 
ſe ted, repreſenting Painting, tur 


guided her pencil, whillt others di- 
tated ſubjects to her; at her feet 
were various youths employed in the 
itudy of the art; and over her heal 
hovered a celeſtial form, repreſent 
ing Royal Munificence, attended by 
ſeveral other figures ſupporting a 
cornucopia filled with honours ard 
rewards, The whole piece was er 
ecuted by Mr, Cipriant, R. A. 

On the left fide of Painting, in 
another compartment, was repreleut: 
ed by a female figure Sculpturs 
ſtandiug upon a rock af marble 
holding in one hand an antiquated 
butt, and in the other the chiſſel and 
mallet. This compartment was es. 
ecuted by Mr. Weſt, R. A. 

On the right ſide of Painting 
in a third compartment, was repit- 
ſented by another female figure At 
chitecture, in a contemplating ati 
tude, holding in her hand a co 
paſs, being turrounded with bulk 
inge, and having at her + 
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baſket and acanthus root which gave 
riſe to the Corinthian order. This 
ſubject was executed by Mr. Dance, 


R. A. | 
Immediately above the centre 
compartment was a tablet with this 
inſcription, “ Royal Academy of 
Arts, inſtituted MDceLx vIII.“ And 
upon the tablet was placed a medal- 
lion, in which were repreſented the 
portraits of their majeſties, by Mr. 
penny, R. A. The medallion was 
ſurrounded with feſtoons of laurel, 


roles, and myrtle intertwined, and 


with trophies of arms, - and attri- 
butes of Venus and the Graces ; 
painted by Mr. Richards, R. A. 
Other parts of the front were 
adorned with trophies, alluding to 
the different arts of deſign, painted 
by Mr. Richards and Mr. VV ale, R. A. 
And others were enriched with ſtars 
and various figures in lamps of dit- 
ferent colours ; the top of the build- 
ing was terminated with a large im- 
perial crown and various pyra- 
mids, &c. in lamps of different co 


lours. 
At a meeting of the ſoci 

. of the Bill of Rights, an = 
count of Mr. Wiikes's debts was 
delivered in, which amounted to 
17,0901. ſeven of which have been 
already compromiſed. A circular 
letter was at the ſame time read and 
approved by the chairman. This let- 
ter has ſince been ſent to the gentle- 
men of the minority, who are to 
promote it in the different counties 
they live in, and is alſo to be ſent to 
all the cities and borough towns in 
England, with Mr. Wilkes's caſe, 
written by himſelt. 

On breaking open the will of a 
country gentleman deceaſed, a le- 
gacy of 2000 l. was found to be be- 
8 by him to John Wilkes, 
eq; 
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His royal highneſs the duke 
7th. of rk et out for Har- 
wich, to embark for Holland on his 
inteuded tour through Germany, 
The firſt ſtone for the new Mag- 
dalen Houſe was laid oppoſite the 
Dog andDuck in St. George's Fields, 
The late James Farquharlon, eſq; 
of Great Ruſſel Street, who died in 
Auguſt laſt, having bequeathed the 
ſum of 10,000 l. to be diſtributed 
among the public hoſpitals, the ſame 


was paid by Thomas Watts, eſq; his 
executor, to 
St. George's 10001. 
Middleſex 1000 l. 
St. Luke's for incurables N f 
7 | 
for the ge ac- ane 
count gool. 
Bedlam tor the incurables 
001, 
for the . * 
count cool. 
Weſtminſter Infirmary for 
incurables O01. 
for the general ac- 8 
count 500 l. 
St. Bartholomew's goo ]. 
Chriſt's 500 l. 
St. Thomas's 500 l. 
London 500 l. 


Small Pox, Cold Bath Fields 500 l. 
Lying-in, in Brownlow-ſtreet 500 l. 


New Weſtminſter lying-in, | 
beyond Weſtm. Bridge + 500 ; 


Magalen, Goodman's Fields 5001, 
Lock, Hyde Park Corner Fool. 
Mr. Bingley was brought 
from the king's bench pri- 74th. 
ſon to the common pleys, by. Ha- 
beas Corpus, to ſurrender himſelf 
to an action of debt, in order to be 
removed to the Fleet; but though 
it appeared by the return of 
writ that he was not in executian 
ar the ſuit of the crown, but in cuſ- 
| tody 


tody to anſwer interrogatories, the 
court was of opinion they were not 
authorized to change the place of 
his confinement, and he was there- 
upon remanded back. 

Yeſterday the report was made to 
his majeſty of the convicts under 
ſentence of death in Newgate, when 


William Sykes and James Beſt for 


houſe-breaking ; Judith Baldwin for 
ſtealing money out of the houſe of 
Jonn "ry Mary Harris and 

uiſa Smith, for robbing Benja- 
min Stobben in Blackboy-alley ; 
John Abraham for a highway robbe- 
ry; and John Creamer for ſtealing 
nine guineas, the property of John 
Lothian (being the whole number 
condemned laſt ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey) were all reſpited. 

Jonathan Hall, condemned in Ja- 
nuary ſeſſions, was alſo reſpited. 

On Saturday morning a methodiſt 
preacher, who had diſturbed the 
peace of the city of Glouceſter with 
his enthuſiaſtic rant, was flogged 
through the ſtreets by order ot the 


mayor. Y 
ak The honourable Mr. How- 
ard, the honourable Mr. King, 
fir George Colebroke, fir Joſeph 
Mawbey, and many other gentle- 
men of the county of Surrey, dined 
at the St. Alban's tavern, where a 
ba meeting was agrecd to be 
eld at Epſom on the 26th inſt. to 
which all the frecholders of the 
county have been invited. This 
meeting has ſince been diſ- 
LT by the high ſheriff, and 
every art made uſe of to diſcoun- 
tenance it, 
A cauſe was tried in the common 
pleas, in which Mrs. Todd a milk- 
woman was plaintiff, and a cow- 
keeper. in Chelſea defendant; the 
action was for mixing water with 


his milk, which ſhe was by contract 
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into cuſtody at Breſt, for taking 


engaged to take for a certain time; 
the jury, without going out of coun, 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff with 
25 l. damages. 

An Englich gentleman was taken 


plans of the tortifications of that and 
other ſea- port towns in France. 

Several large ſtille, containing 
2500 gallons each, are making, 40 
be ſent to Madrals in the Eaſt-Indies, 
in order to render the water of that 
place, which is brackiſh, ſweet and 
treſh. 

The celebrated Miſs Ellice, who 
died the other day, was poſſeſled at 
that time of about eight thouland 

unds, fix thouſand of which were 
in the funds, and faid to have been 
made her a preſent of by a certain 
great perſonage, juſt before the dif- 
ſolution of their connection. The 
remainder conſiſted of furniture, 
plate, and jewels, of which, it is 
ſaid, ſhe had a very elegant collec- 
tion. 

The above lady has left all that 
ſhe was poſſeſled of among her pocr 
relations; except an hundred pounds 
to each of her executors ; and a fe 
trifling legacies, in rings, &c. to 
ſome ot her ſelect friends, which ir 
the whole did not amount to an 
hundred pounds. | 

Hague, June 11. The duke of 
Glouceſter arrived the gth inſtant in 
the afternoon at Helvcot, wheze he 
was received by fir Joſeph Yorks, 
and baron Zoele gentleman io the 


[6 
prince ſtadtholder; his royal high 5 
neſs went with him in the yacht to pre 
Williamſtadt, from whence he de- Alte 
parted yeſterday morning to Moer- bor 
dyck, and trom thence to continue of 
his rout for Breda. ma 

His Majeſty's particular „ le 
thanks were given, as well to thu 


the ſeveral officers of the different 
degrees 


legrees of rank in every company of 
che firſt regiment of guards, as alſo. 
the private men of the regiment, for 
their maſterly performances on the 
day of their review, of which his 
majeſty was pleaſed to ſignify his 


this diſtinguiſhed mark-of royal fa- 


the effects of a rumour that had pre- 
railed among the regiment, of an 
undue preference, becauſe the third 
regiment had been reviewed before 
the firſt. | 
The laſt packet from North-Ame- 


10 rica brought a letter of thanks from 
at the town of Boſton to colonel Barre, 
id for his conduct in parliament, and 


alſo incloſed him a remonſtrance to 
his majeſty, ſetting forth the griev- 
ances they labour under, and parti- 
cularly mentioning the conduct of 
governor ; alſo the contents 
of fix intercepted letters, which 
{covered a project of the moſt dan- 
gerous nature. The, above remon- 
trance, we hear, was preſented on 


Frida). att 
., Came on the election of 
n ſheriffs for the city of London 
and county of Middleſex at Guild- 
tall, when James Townſend and 
john Sawbridge were unanimouſly 
choſen, 3 N 
The number of livery-men that 
attended on this occaſion was 
greater than has been known for 


he many years pat, and it was propoſ- 
ke, ed to petition his majeſty on the 
the preſent ſtate of national grievances. 
gliy This propoſal was unanimouſly ap- 
t to proved; a petition was read, and one 
ce- alteration only, at the requeſt of the 
oer lord mayor made, . w6 inſtead 


ot * the humble petition of the lord 


the city of London,“ it ſhould run 
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intire approbation. The reaſon for 


vour is faid to have been, to remove 


mayor, the aldermen, and livery of 


mus, * the humble petition of the 


(109, 
livery of the city of London.” A 
1 Was ns le, that the Jord 
mayor, ſheriffs, and city members. 
be requeſted to wait on his majeſty” 
with the petition; this motion was 
ſeconded, and all, except Mr. Harley 
who was not preſent, expreſſed theft 
readineſs to comply with the 5 —.— | 
The whole buſineſs was tranſacted 
with the greateſt decorum; only one” 
unlucky affair intervened, by the in- 
diſcretion of a young man, who Was 
detected in taking minutes of the 
ſpeakers, which was reſented by the 
populace, and the poor fellow was 
very roughly uſed. _—_ 
The gentlemen, clergy, 6th, 
and freeholders of the county c. 
of Surry met at Epſom, to conſider 
the beſt conſtitutional meaſures to 
be taken in ſupport of the right 'of 
elections, when to expedients were 
propoſed, either inſtructing” their 
members, or. petitioning the king; 
to the firſt it was objected, as nuga- 
tory, one of their members having 
already done all in his power to ſup- 
port their rights, the other all in his 
power to reſign them; to petition,” 
was therefore the only eligible.mea- 
ſure left, and Was, after ſome de- 
bate about the form, unanimouſly” 
adopted, and the following reſolu- 
tion agreed to as the baſis, That it is 
the opinion of this WN that, by 
the laws of the land, the frecholders 
and electors of Great Britain have 
an undoubted right to be repreſent- 
ed in patllament by any perion qua- 


lified according to law, Who has a 


majority of legal votes; and that 
they have reaſon to apptehend theſe 
rights have been abridged in the 
caſe of the Middleſex election. 

A letter from Dolgelly, in North- 
Wales, gives an account of an earth- 
quake at that place on the 1 th inſt. 
which chreatened to bury the inha- 


1100 
bitants under the projecting cliffs 
which hang over it. Torents of wa- 
ter burſt forth from the convulſed 
ſides of Kader, Idris, which deluged 
the little vale beneath. The Mari- 
an, where the militia ate exerciſed, 
was covered with a kind of lava 
near three feet deep; but what is 
chiefly regretted, is the loſs of the 
admired bridge, called Pont y Bond- 
digion, which, upon examination, 
had no foundation, the loweſt ſtone 
being above the ſurface of the earth. 

The lord mayor of London ſent 
to lord Rochfort, to know when it 
would be proper to wait upon his 
majeſty with the petition of the li- 
very of London ; and received for 
_—_ that it was a matter not in 
his department. | 

b.. His lordſhip waited upon 
27th. yd Weymouth; but was told 
his lordſhip was not at home. He 
therefore left his: buſineſs, and in re- 
turn received the card prefixed to 
the petition. (See the Appen- 
dix.) 

h The ſheriffs went to court, 
30th. and requeſted an audience; 
which being - granted, his majeſty 
was pleated to appoint Wedneiday 
the 5th of July to receive the peti- 
tion. | | 
This day the firit ſtone of a new 
bridge to be built over the Severn at 
Shiewſbury, was laid by Sir John 
Aſtley, bart. 

In the Rev. Mr. Whitfield's ta- 
bernacle in Fottenham- court road, 
is the following epitaph : 

„To the memory of Mrs Whit- 
field, who, after thirty years ſtrong 
and frequent maniteſtations of her 
Redeemer's love, mixed with ſtrong 
and frequent ſtrugglings againſt the 
buffetings of Satan, many fick- 
neſſes and indwellings of tin, was 
joytullyrelcaſed Augutt the 1708.“ 
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Letters from Jamaica bring a. 
vice of the fortunate diſcovery of 2 


conſpiracy among the ne of 
Kingſton, the 5 * of hit id 
Their plati was to ſet the town on 
fire in different places; and when 
the inhabitants were buſy in extin 
guſhing the flames the conſpirators 
were to fall upon them, and ts 
them to death without mercy. The 
diſcovery was made by a black girl, 
who told the ſtory to a Jew that 
kept her ; he immediately informed 
the colonel of the militia, who mu. 
tered his men privately, and went 
to the place of rendezvous, where he 
found about zoo armed negroes, 
whom he ſurprized, and took ſeve- 
ral of them priſoners, many ofwhom 
ſince have been executed. It is ad- 
ded, that the inſurrection was to 
have been general throughout the 
land, 

After many flying reports about 
theſucceſs of the Corſican army, and 
of the defeat of the French in that 


and, which were univerſally be. 1 
lieved at the beginning of the pre- viii 
ſent month, the con is now Way 
found to be the truth; and that the dine 
Corſicans, either intimidated by the and 

ſuperior ninber of the French forces, 18 
or corrupted by the allurement of * 
French gold, deſerted their leader he 
in the day of battle, laid down their hi 

arms, and ſummitted to the yoke of rere 
France, Corte, the capital of the he 
Hand, ſurrendered without being Anne 
inveſted; andthe brave Paoli, finding A 
hunſelf deſerted, betrayed, deluded, ouſe 
and even reproached, by his worth- ther 
leſs countrymen, 1s retired with 4 A} 
few choſen followers to the moun- oipii 


tains, there to meditate an eſcape. 

The French have offered 2000 

louis-d'ors for apprehending him. 
They write ſrom Paris, that on 


ſieur 


rear Torre opened his new Va- 
hall, near St. Martin's gate, under 
the denomination of the Feaſts of 
Tempe. He has laid out upwards 
of 50, 00 crowns to eſtabliſh this 
place of entertainment, which 1s to 
be open n and Thurſdays. It 
was ealculated that there were between 
en and twelve thouſand perſons pre- 
{ent the firſt evening: they pay half 
a crown admittance ; and all the o- 
pulent families, both of court and 


themſelves there, inſtcad of going to 
breathe the pure air in the public 


walks. 
The dreadful fire that happened 
at Koningſberg broke out at a ba- 


1 lers ſhop about three o'clock 
. in the morning, and deſtroyed 
0 a great number of magazines fill- 
e ed with corn, wine, and rich mer- 


chandize ; upwards of two hundred 
elifices were laid in aſhes, and the 
loſs is computed at ſeveral millions 
of rix-dollars. 

The emperor of Germany paid. a 
vit to the Sardinian court in his 


w way to Vienna from Rome. He 
be ned with his Sardiman mazeſty, 
he and in the afternoon accompanied 
es, bis majeſty to the Corſo, 

of Mrs. Stuart of Mary-le-bone, near 
Jer he Grotto, was delivered of three 
eit bildren, a boy and two girls, who 
of rere baptized the next day by 
the he names of John, Harriet, aud 
ing Anne, BYE 

ing A woman in Marybone work- 
ed, ouſe —— of twins, one white, the 
th- ther black. 

1 A poor woman at the Middleſex 
* wipital, of three girls, all likely to 
? Ire, | | 

0 Died lately, Miſs Elliot, a fa- 
un. ourite dramatic performer. (See 
on page 108.) Wer 

the. Samuel Radde c'c, at Annapolis 
ſieur 1 | 
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city, ſeem eager to ſhut up and ſtifle 
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who gave 
ancheſter re- 


Royal, the apotheca 
evidence againſt the 
bels in 1746. | 
Mr. William Wells of Rocheſler, 
aged 104. | 
Mr. Horner of Graveſend, aged 
106. 
Mr. Day of the Borough, aged 
106, | 
Old Peter Edwards the Welch - 
man, aged 118. 
Henry James Oſwald at St. Omer's, 
a celebrated mathematician, aged 
105. | | 
John Martin Gatdy, at Bruflele, 
aged 112, * 


JULY. 


His grace the duke of Graf- 1ſt. 
ton was inſtalled chancellorof the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and aſter- 
wards dined in a very ſplendid man- 
ner in Trinity- college · hall, attended 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the duke of Bedtord, marquis of 
Granby, lord Sandwich, lord North, 
lord Weymouth, a great number of 
the principal nobility, foreign mi- 
niſters, and gentlemen of the firſt 
diſtinction. A grand anthem was 
performed on this occaſion; and an 
ode, compoſed by Mr. Gray, the 
author of the celebrated Elegy in a 
country church- yard. 1 

. Derman's ſugar-houſe, in 
Black-triars, was burnt to the 
ground. 

A larye body of journeymep 
weavers aſſenbled in Spital- fields, 
and cut the work to pieces in ſeve- 
ral looms, but diſperied without any 
other miſchief. a 

Came on before the lord chief 
juſtice Wilmot, at Guildhall, a moſt 
remarkable cauſe, between the re- 
preſentatives of Mr. Frederick, for - 
merly a capital merchant of this ci- 


ty | 
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„and che repreſentatives of Sir 


tephen Evance, bart. then a "oy 


great banker, 


The original tranſ- 
actions which 


gave birth to the 


cauſe paſſed upwards of foufſcore 


. years ago, ſince which ra, with 

Go few intervals, a ſuit and ſuits 
have been depending. This was 
the iſſue directed by the houſe of 
lords, upon an appeal from a de- 
cree of the court of chancery, to 
enquire into the facts of a ſpoliation 
complained of by Sir Stephen's ha- 
ving fraudulently deſtroyed a vouch- 
er of ſuch contents of Mr. Frede- 
rick's, whereby he was damnified in 
the mutual accounts, and conſe- 
quently his eſtate leſſened, to the 
amount of 40001. The proof of 
the fact reſted almoſt entirely on the 
examination of Paul Jodderel, eſq; 
the only ſurviving witneſs 1n the 
year 1726, many years after the im- 
puted ſpoliation. The jury, after a 
hearing of five hours, found a ver- 
dict for the defendant, without go- 
ing ont of court, and perfectly agree- 
able to his lordſhip's opinion. 

q This day the ſeſſions ended 
3% at the Old Bailey; ſeventy- 
nine priſoners were tried this ſeſ- 


fions; ten received ſentence of death; 


two were cait for tranſportation. tor 
fourteen vears, and thirty-two for 


ſeven years; one to be impriſoned / 


nix months, and pay a fine of ten 
unds, two whipped, and two 
— 5 
Twenty-one reſpited convicts in 
former ſettions received his majeſty's 
pardon, on the following conditions; 
two to be tranſported tor lite, eleven 


tor fourteen years, and eight for 


ſeven years. 
At this ſeſſions Thomas Mellor, 
otherwiſe Brookes, and John Litch- 


field, were capitally convicted, for 
aſſaulting and raviſhing Mary War- 
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net and Mary Curtain, in the fic 
near Hackney, Litchfield was te. 
commended as an object of mercy, 

By a letter from Africa, there h 
a moſt moving account of the mor. 
tality among. our people in thy 
country. "The writer, ſays, tha 
neither officer nor ſoldiet in Jame 
Fort, on the river Gambia, have 
ſurvived the black war with Barah, 
or the ſickneſs which had raged like 
a plague in that fortification, owing 
to the ruinous ſtate of the barracks, 
in which the ſoldiers, during the 
rainy ſeaſon, were never dry. 
Extract of a letter from Grenady 

March 25. 

„ On the 17th ult. a French 
ſmuggling ſchooner from Martinico, 
commanded by captain Leblanc, and 
mounting ten ſwivel-guns, with 18 
men, was taken and brought into 
this port, by captain Campbell, in 
the cuſtom-houſe fchooner the 
Burke, of eight ſwivels, and twelre 
men, five ot whom were negroes, 
after a deſperate engagement, in 
which the French loſt their captain, 
gunner, and one man, and had ſe- 
veral wounded, one whereof is fince 
dead. Captain CampbelPFs mate and 
two of his men were wounded ; the 
former died the Sunday following, 
but the other two it is expected wil 
recover. The bravery and good 
conduct of captain Campbell, in this 
little though well- fought combat, 
as well as his great humanity to the 
vanquiſhed, deſerve the higheſt ap- 
plauſe; and in juſtice to Mr, Mac- 
donald, who happened to be 0n 
board, we cannot omit mentioning, 
that he gallantly ſeconded the eſſon 
of the captain and crew, and con- 
tibuted in no ſmall meaſure to 
the ſueceſs of the day. 

The right honourable the ,, 
lord mayor, fir Robert Lad- 5 


- 


5 
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broke, alberman Beckford, and al- 
derman Trecothick, with the two 
teriffs, accompanied by Peter Ro- 
berts, eſq; the. city remembrancer, 
— in ſtate to St. James's, 
with the petition of the oo of 
London ; where, after waiting a ſhort 
time in the antichamber, his lord- 
ſhip ſent a meſſenger to the lord in 
waiting, to acquaint him with his 
buſineſs and to know the king's 
pleaſure. After much interruption, 
his lordſhip wastold with ſome marks 
of diſreſpect, that the levee was be- 
and the gentlemen mightwalk 
in. The king being near the door, 
the lord mayor addreſſed him to the 
following etfeCt: 

« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We, the lord mayor, the repre- 
ſentatives in parhament, together 
with the weritfs of your majeſty's 
ancient and loyal city of London, 
preſume to approach your royal per- 
ſon, and beg leave to preſent, with 
all humility, to your majeſty, the 
duti ful and moſt humble petition of 
your majeſty's faithful and loyal 
ſubʒects the livery of Londonincom- 
mon-hall aſſembled, complaining ot 
grievances ; and from your majeity's 
vnbounded goodneſs, and paternal 
regard and affection for your ſubjects, 
they humbly preſume to hope, that 
your majeſty will graciouſly conde- 
ſcend to lien to their juſt com- 
paints, and to grant them ſuch te- 
het as in your majeſty's known wif- 
dom and juſtice ſhall ſeem meet,” 
After which, his lordſhip pre- 
ſented the petition to his majeſty; 
bur the king made no anſwer, and 
mmediately turned about to baron 
Dieden, the Daniſh miniſter, and 
delivered the petition to the lord in 
Wang, 

Tue lord chancellor pronounced 
bie Cecree on the will of the late Mr. 
Vor. XII. 
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William Hicks of Hamburgh; in 
conſequence of which, the Marine 
Society are entitled to a capital of 
near 10, oool. the intereſt ot which 
is annually to be applied for the be- 
nefit of the inſtitution. 

By letters from Jamaica, we hear 
that the inhabitants of St. Domin- 
go, after having taken arms and beat 
the French king's troops, ſent a me- 
morial to the court of France, de- 
ſeribing the necellity they were un- 
der to ſupport their rights, which 
had been cruelly invaded by the go- 
vernor, and requeſting the king to 
recal him and ſome other obnox1- 
ous perſons ; declaring their reſolu- 
tion ſooner to die, than longer ſub- 
mit to the arbitrary treatment they 
have lately met with. | 

Was tried before lord Mansfield, 
by a ſpecial jury, a cauſe, wherein 
John Milward, eſq; was plaintiff, 
and capt. Harriſon, of the Three Siſ- 
ters, a collier, detendant ; for run- - 
ning down the plaintiff's veflel, with 
one hundred quarters of wheat, and 
drowning two men ; the collier was 
going down full fail, on the flood 
tide, and anchor a cock bill : when, 
after a hearing of four hours, the 
jury brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with two hundred and nine- 
ty eight pounds damages, the value 
of the veſſel and heat. 

A young man belonging to Long- 
Witten, in Northumberland, was 
recommended to the infirmary at 
Newaſtle, afflicted with a moſt vi- 
oient convulſion in the diaphragm. 
His hiccup is faid to have been heard 
at two miles diſtance ; and the noiſe 
ſo hideous, that cattle were fright- 
ened at him. This diforder ſuc- 
ceeded a ferer. 22 

The new- built chapel of Clare- 
hall was conſecrated by the biſhop, 
of Lendon, his ce of Can- 
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terbury being preſent. Very conſi- 
derable benefactions have been re- 
ceived towards furniſhing and orna- 
menting it; and it is thought to be 
as handſome a ſtructure as any in ei- 
ther univerſity. 

Leghorn, June 19. General Pa- 
oli, who arrived at this port on the 
16th initant, on board an Engliſh 
merchant ſhip, cameaſhore yeſterday. 
He went immediately to the houſe 
of fir John Dick, the Engliſh con- 
ſul, who had invited him to lodge 
there. Howecrer, he ſtaid about an 
hour, to take fome refrehment ; af- 
ter which he {et out, accompanied 
by the conſul, in a coach and four, 
for Piſa, followed by another car- 
riage, in which were lord Pembroke 
and baron Grottau. Woe know nat 

to what country he will afterwads 
repur ; perhaps to England, where, 
we are informed, ſome of the prin- 
cipal nobility have offered him an 
honourable aſylum. 
The late proceedings of the 
very at the common-hall, 
and a copy of the petition, were en- 
tered in the books of record, at the 
town-clerk's Office. 

About tour o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon, the adiournment of the 
ſeſſions at Guildhall finally ended, 
when upwards of 150 fuvitives and 
priſoners were diſcharged from the 
ſeveral goals in this city. The next 
ſeſſion begins at Guildhall the 4th, 
and at the Old Bailey the 6th of 
September. 

Among the inſolvent debtors diſ- 
charged at Guildhall on Friday laſt, 
wis Mr. Robert Cooper, who had 
been confined 27 years pait, on a 
ſpecial capias utlagatum, tor debt 
ad coſts, amounting to upwards of 
400l. | 

They wite from Genoa, that the 
money demanded by France tor con- 


5 


Loth. li 
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quering Corſica amounts to doylſe 
what the ifland could have been ſold 
tor to any European purchaſer, 

Yeſterday evening, at fix 
o'clock, the ballot ended at the 73% 

FaitIndia-houſe, on the followins 
queſtion, viz. * That this court do 
agree with the court ofdireCtors, that 
it is neceſſary at this time to ſend 
out a commiſſion with extraordina 
powers to regulate their affairs in In. 
dia; when ſcrutincers were a 
pointed, and at ſeven o'clock they 
made their report, viz. for the quel. 
tion 279; againſt it 259; majo- 
rity 20. The court then proceeded 
upon other buſineſs. 

Mr. Vanſittart, Mr. Scrafton, and 
colonel Ford, are the gentlemen a 
pointed to go to the Eaſt-Indies on 
the above commiſſion; and we hear 
that they will embark in about three 
weeks. | 

The marriage ceremony 1 
between the prince royal of ” 
Pruſſia and the princeſs Frederica 
Louiſa of Hefle-Darmitadt, was per- 
formed in the palace of Charlotten- 
bourg; after which, there was an aſ- 
ſembly and ſupper at court; and the 
rejoicings will be continued a week 
longer, 

The number of negroe ſlaves bar- 
tered for in one year (1768) on the 
coaſt of Atrica, trom Cape Blanco 
to Rio Congo, by the ditterent Eu- 
ropean nations, amounts as follows: 
Great Britain, 5 3,100 ; Britiſh Ame- 
ricans, 6, 300; France, 2% (20; 
Holland, 1 1,300; Poriugal, 1,700; 
Denmark, 1, 200; in all, 104,100, 
bought by barter for European and 
Indian manutactures, chiety at 15. 
ſtetling each, amounting in ſterling 
moncy tO 1,561, fool. 

A moſt violent ſtorm' of 0b 
thunder and lightening, and __ | 
hail, happend un thc ite of Ax, by 

Wauch 
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which eight farmers only, are ſaid 
to have ſuſtained damage in their crops, 
to the amount of zoool. Some of 
the hail ſtones meaſured fix inches 
round, others fell in ſquare pieces, 
and killed crows, lapwings, and 
other birds. In ſhort, no ſtorm ever 
appeared ſo deſtructive and terrible 
in thoſe parts. | ; 
At the quarter-ſeſſions held this 
week at Guildford, for the county 
of Surry, a motion was made by 
fr Francis Vincent, and ſeconded 


by fir Joſeph Mawbey, for an ap- 


plication to one of the ſecretaries of 


tate, recommending John Percival 
az a fit object for his majeſty's par- 
don. The court agreed to this mo- 
ton unanimouſly; and the chair- 
man, fir Fletcher Norton, was de- 
fred to makeapphcationaccordingly, 
in the name of the quarter ſeſſion. 
The faid John Percival, twelre 
months ago, was ſentenced to two 
rears impriſonment, and to find 
turetics for his good behaviour for 
ſeren years afterwards, for chalking 
45 on che back of Richard Capel, 
eiq; one of the juſtices of that county. 

We kear that the mercers com- 
pany have ſettled an annuity of a 
hundred guineas a year on Mr. 
Thicknefle, the late high matter of 
dt. Paul's ſchool, as a reward for his 
creat merits and inimitable aſſidui- 
ty; an act of munificence which re- 
flects no lels honour upon the judge- 
nent of the company, than credit 
upon the receiyer. 

Extract of a letter from Turin, of 
the 17th ult. “ On Sunday laſt his 
imperial majeſty arrived here, at- 
tended by count Dietrichſtein, grand 
ecuyer, and knight of the Golden 
Flcece, baron Reiſcharch and gene- 
ru count Noſtitz, two of his impe- 
tial majeſty's chamberlains. The 
emperor went immediately on his 


Urs 
arrival to the apartmen's of the dub e 
of Chablais, and after ſtaying ſome 
time with his royal highneſs, made 
a viſit to the king of dardinia. iis 
imperial majeſty then retired to the 
houſe ot the count Khevenhuller, 
his miniſter at this court. He dined 
at court with his Sardinian majeſty, 
and in the atternoon was at the cor- 
ſo in the ſame chariot with the king 
of Sardinia; where the great num- 
ber ot fine equipages, which amount- 
ed to two hundred and forty, had a 
very grand effect. He ſupped. that 
night with his Sardinian majeſ- 
ty. 

The king of Denmark has given 
orders for numbering all the inha- 
tants of both ſexes, to be found in 
any part of his majeſty's dominions. 
They are to be ranged in ſeveral di- 
ſtinct clafles, under the firit of 
which will be comprehended all 
from eight years of age downward, 
and under the laſt claſs all who 
are torty-cight and above. h 

The French king is to pay the 
pope for the county of Veneſſin, 
the fum of G, ooo, ooo livres, by 
way of indemnification for the loſs 
of that territory to the holy ſee. At 
this price the French reckon them- 
ſelves gainers of no leſs than 240,000 
livres annually (and of courſe fo 
much loſs to the pope, even ſup- 
poſing the ſum of ſix millions to be 
a fair price tor the country), which 
they uſed to pay to the court of 
Rome, on condition of their raiſ- 
ing no tobacco within the ſaid terri- 
tory. 

The pope has ordered the city 
of Rome to be immediately purged 
of all vagabonds, and appointed two 
houſes to receive them (as they are 
to be divided into different claſſes) ; 
ore tor the young and healthy who 
are able to work, and the other for 
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the aged and infirm who are unable 
to procure a ſubſiſtence. 

hey write from Gibraltar, that 
ſeveral Corſican families, with their 
effects, were arrived there in their 
way to Minorca, where way are 


going to ſettle, they not chuſing to 
continue under the opprefſion of 


French tyranny in their native coun- 

try. 

"Holland Fen, in Lincolnſhire, be- 

ing to be incloſed by act of parlia- 

ment, ſome deſperate perſons have 
been ſo incenſed at what they called 
their right being taken from them, 
that in the dead of night they ſhot 
into-the windows of ſeveral gentle- 
men whom they thought active in 
procuring the act for incloſure ; but 
bappily no perſon has been killed, 
3th They write from Briitol, 
70M that, purſuant to an adver- 
tiſement for that purpoſe, the free 
and independent citizens met at 

Guildhall, to conſider of the peti- 

tion to their gracious ſovereign, for 

redreſs of grievances; for which 
they were ſo unanimous, that there 
was but one difſenting voice; and 
the petition being produced, and 
read, it was univerſally approved 
of. | 

A fine large warble tomb-ſtone, 
elegautly finiſhed, was erected over 
the grave of Mr. Allen, junior, in 

Newington church yard, Surry. On 

the ſides are the following inſcrip- 

tions: 

Nox TH SIDE. 
Sacred to the memory of 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 
An Engliſhman of unſpotted lite 
and amiable di ſpoſition, 

Who was inhumanly murdered, near 
St. George's-fields, the 10th day 
of May, 1768, by Scottiſh de- 
tachments from the army. 

His diſconſolate parents, inhabi- 
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tants of this pariſh, cauſed this 
tomb to be erected to an only 
ſon, loſt to them and to the world 
in his twentieth year, as a mo- 
nument of his virtues and their 
affection. b : 
SOUTH SIDE. 
O diſembody'd ſoul ! moſt rudely driven 
From _ low orb (our finful ſeat) to Hez. 
ven 

While 6lial piety can pleaſe the ear, 

Thy name will ſtill occur for ever dear: 

This very ſpot now humaniz'd ſhall craye 


From all a tear of pity on thy grave, 


O flow'r of flowr's, which we ſhall ſee 
no more, 
No kind returning ſpring can thee re- 


ſtore ; 


Thy loſs thy hapleſs countrymen de- 
plore. 


EAST S Tos. 
O earth ! cover not thou my blood,” 
Job xvi. 18, 

WesrT Sor. 

*« Take away the wicked from before 
the king, and his throne fhall be 
eftablijhed in righteouſneſs."? Prov, 
xxiii. 5. 

On the ſame monument is the 
following inſcription: 

Here alſo lies interred, 

The remains of Sa RA NRWS HAU, 

The on/y remaining child of 

WILLIAM ALLEN, 
Who ſurvived a few months the 

cruel death of her beloved bro- 

ther. 

She died December the 7th, 1768, 

aged 23 years. 

This evening, about eight ,, 
o'clock, a dreadful fire broke "_ 
out at Mr. Roſs's, whipmaker to the 
Duke of Cumberland, in Mary-le- 
bon-{treet, - St. James's, which en- 
tirely conſumed the ſame; and 
likewiſe Mr. Munday's, ſhoemaker; 
Mr, Fritt's Mancheſter warehouſe ; 
Mr. Warren's, a perfumer; Mr. 
Thackthwaite's cabinet-maker, with 
his workſhop, and a large parcel of 

timber; 
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amber; Mr. Lyne's, confectioner; 
beſides damaging a number of hou- 
ſes on each fide, and three which 
lay backwards, with a quantity of 


gods. In Sherrard-ſtreet, it has 
* Ruſtat's coffee-houſe; 
Mr. Schooler's, a ſilk-dyer; and 
Mr. Hole's, a taylor; with four 
others that are greatly damaged.---- 
It was faid to be occaſioned by the 
careleſneſs of a boy, in melting ſome 
roſin for whip-handles. The ſcar- 
city of water for upwards of an hour 
was amazing; not more than one 
engine could play, with any effect, 
till half an hour after nine o'clock. 
About eleven it was got fo far un- 
der, as to prevent any farther fear 
of its increaſe. A party of the 
guards attended, to keep off the po- 
pulace. 
Thomas Mellor, alias Brooks, for 
a rape; William Dunk, for return- 
ing from tranſportation : and Ro- 
bert Merry and Richard Belchier, 
for a robbery, were conveyed in 
two carts from Newgate to Ty- 
burn, where they were executed, 
purſuant to their ſentence; they 
jeemed extremely penitent, and be- 
haved wirh great devotion. Mellor 
died with great refolution. Three 
of them were very perſonable young 
men, and very decently drefled. A 
new gallows, of an uncommon con- 
iiruftion, was erected upon the oc- 
caſion. 
Extract of a letter from Canterbury, 
July 26. 
„On Friday laſt, a few minutes 
before twelve o'clock at noon, Su- 


ſannah Lott and Benjamin Buſs 


were taken from the gaol, in order 
to be executed, purſuant to their 
ſentence, for the murder of Mr. 


Lott, by poiſon. Buſs, dreſſed in 
black, was carried in a waggon drawn 


by four horſes, and attended by two 
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or three ſheriff's officers. Mrs. Lott, 

drefled in a ſuit of mourning ſhe 

had for her huſband, immediately 

followed on a hurdle drawn by four 

horſes. In this manner they pro- 

ceeded till they came to the place of 
execution; when Buſs, after join- 

ing in prayer with the clergyman, 

was hanged on a gallows about one 

hundred yards from the place where 

Mrs. Lott was to be executed. 
When he had' hung about fifteen 

minutes, the officers thus proceeded 

to exccute ſentence on Mrs. Lott, 
who was particularly deſirous that he 

ſhould ſuffer before her: 

A poſt, about ſeven feet high, was 
fixed in the ground; it had a pep 
near the top, to which Mrs. Lott, 
ſtanding on a ſtool, was faſtened by 
the neck; when the ſtool was taken 
away, ſhe hung about a quarter of 
an hour, till ſhe was quite dead: a 
chain was then turned round her 
body, and properly faſtened by ſta- 
ples to the poſt, when a large quan- 
tity of faggots being placed round 
her, and ſet on fire, the body was 
conſumed to aſhes. She was very 
ſenſible of her crime, and died en- 
tirely penitent. The man did not 
betray any remarkable concern for 
his approaching end. It is com- 
puted there were $000 perſons at- 
tending the execution.” 

Extract of a letter from Exeter, 

| July 19. 

&« Laſt Tueſday arrived here his 
the D. of B. He was uſhered 

into Guildhall by a gentleman, to 
receive the freedom of this city, 
with hiſſing all the way: on his 
return, he was ſaluted in the ſame 


manner with the ſound of Wilkes 


and Liberty” joined to it; and, in 
all probability, would have been 
work treated, had not the mayor, 
with the ſword and ſtaff-officers, in- 


[13] terpoſed, 
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terpoſed, ard conducted him fate 
to Bam ylde-houſe. In the after- 
noon he went to St. Peter's, to re- 
cite the compliment of being ſung 
into church by the choir; the biſhop, 
&c. attending in proceſſion. As 
ſoon as the coach ſtopped at the 
church- door, the mob ſurrounded 
it, and ſaluted him as in the morn- 
ing, continuing their ſhouts of 
Wilkes and Liberty *all throughthe 
body of the church to the gates of 
the choir. The church was fo 
crowded, and the people ſo noiſy, 
that it was difagreeable and dan- 


gerous to be in it. The populace 


expected his gracc's return, but 
were diſappointed, he having gone 
through the church to the palace. 
Tis cliief buſineſs here 1s ſaid to be 
to promote an addreſs; but his 
grace has declared he had no ſuch 
intention, nor did he know that it 
was the uſſize week. A paper was 
fixed up on Heavyttec galiows with 
the ſollowing words: ----- is ex- 
petcd here to-day,” 

Vienna, June 23. Yeſterday be- 
ing the day fixed for the marnage 
ot the archducheſs Amelia with the 
infant duke of Parina, the court 
went to the church of the Auguſiines 
of this city, by the gallery which 
lends from the palace, Near the 
grand altar a canopy was erected, 
bencath which were a chair of ſtate, 
and an oratory for her majeſty. At 
a ſmall diſtance from this canopy, 
and upon the fame line, were placed 
two other chuirs of ſtate for the im- 
pc rial family, facing the altar; and 
upon a raiſed part or the floor, two 
other chairs of ſtate, and as many 
oratories, tor his royal highneſs the 
archduke Ferdinand, who ſtood 
proxy for the infant on this occa- 
hon. The emprets queen, attended 
by the ciptain of her guards, and 
grcat onlicers, led her auguſt daughter 
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to the altar, dreſſed in a ſuit of fit. 
ver, and having her train borne up 
by the counteſs of Wildinſtein, as 
grand-miſtreſs. The archducheſſes 
immediately followed her majeſty; 
and the ladies of the court and the 
city finiſhed the proceſſion, which 
was cloſed by a detachment of foot 
guards. After the nuptial ceremony, 
the court returned to the palace in 
the ſame order as they went, her 
majeſty all the way leading the new 
ducheſs of Parma. In the evening 
a ſplendid entertainment was given 
at court, with a grand illumination 
at the chancery, which is oppoſte 
to the palace. This illumination 
confiſted of upwards of 200,000 
lamps, or pots de teu, diſpoſed ac- 
cording to the orders of architec- 
ture; and four choirs of muſick, 
placed at the four corners of the 
court of the palace, made the air 
reſound with their pleaſing ſfympho- 
nes. Abnut ten ſome ſalvoes of 
cannon from the ramparts and mul: 
quetry were fired, whach terminated 
the rejoicings of the day. 
Hanover, Finn 30. His royal 
highnels the duke of Gloucetter ar- 
rived here on Tueſday lam, with a 
ſplendid equipaze. The princes of 
Mecklenburg, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of rank, received him at the 
palace of Monbrillant. In paſſing 
near Haſtenbeck, his highneis exa- 
mined, with great attention, the held 
of battle where the French and al- 


lied armies tought in the year 1757. 


Yeſterday the prince of Brunſwick 
arrived here, to requeſt his highnels 
to ſtand godtather tothe young prince 
of Brunſwick, The duke will go 
from Brunſwick to Lubeck, where 
three Daniſh men of war are to con- 
vey him to Copenhagen, at which 
city great preparations are making 
to entertain him, 


Copen- 
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Copenhagen, July 8. His majeſty 
i going to build an hoſpital, in the 
manner of that at Chelſea near 
London, for the ſupport of ſuper- 
annuated ſoldiers, and alſo to form 
an eſtabliſhment tor ſoldiers widows 
and children. 

The ſmall pox rages here at pre- 
ſent in a very fatal manner. . 

St. Peterſburgh, May 27. Major 
general count Tottleben, who was in 
the ſervice of her imperial muyely 
ti the year 1761, and afterwards 
degraded and baniſhed, preſented a 
moſt humble petition to her imperial 
majeſty, in the following words: 

« The moſt gracious permiſſion 
to return into your imperial maje- 
ſty's empire, and your capital city, 
reſtores to me, the moſt unhappy of 
ail wretches a life, which I could 
hardly ſupport for eight years, as I 
found myſelf, during that whole 
time, in the very abyſs of miſery 
and affliction, and in a fituation 
truly worthy of compaſſion. But, 
wretched as I was, I conſtantly de- 
cined all propoſals made to me, from 
«erent parts, to enter into lervice, 
i* 1 flattered myſelf, that your im- 
peril majeſty's merciful heart, upon 
tht of my moſt humble petition, 
would permit me to devote my life, 
awc ſpill the very laſt drop of my 
blood, in that of your imperial ma- 
jeſty's moſt auguſt ſervice! Deign to 
lofor me, your ſubject, to lay my 
moit humble petition at the feet of 
vour imperial majeſty, with that 
ntral goodntſs and generoſity ſo 
bg celebrated through the uni- 
verſe; that paſt offences may be for- 
gotten, and I may be received again 
nt the number of your moſt taith- 
mi ſubjects. My duty, joined to 
my natural inclination, would your 


Hertford, prefident of the 


o A. 
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haps give me an opportunity, by ex- 
poling my life againſt the enemies 
of your empire, of demonſtrating 


my zeal for the ſervice of your im- 


perial majeſty, as well as the infi- 
nite acknowledgemeat and gratitude 
I owe to ſuch inexpreſſible mercy to 
me.“ | 

In purſuance of this petition, her 
imperial majeſty was moſt graciouſly 
pleaſed to forgive him. 

Hamburgh, July 9. On Tueſday” 
laſt his royal highneſs the duke of 
Glouceſter, arrived at Harbourg from 
Brunſwick ; a grand firework was im- 
mediately played off, and he was ſalut- 
ed by thecannon. Yeſterday his high- 
nels embarłed upon the Elbe, and was 
reccived in this city by the baron de 
Schimmelmann, treaſurer to his Da- 
niſh Majeſty. The duke ſet out the 
ſame day tor Lubeck and 'Trave- 
munde, where two men of war and 
a frigate are waiting, to convey his 
highneſs to Copenhagen. 

The right hon. the earl of 29th. 
Magdalen hoſpital, the vica- preſi- 
dents, and govern; *, went to Char- 
lotte-tireet chapel, where an excel- 
lent ſermon was preached by the 
rev. William Dodd, LL. D. from 
Zechariah, chap. iv. the latter part 
of the 7th verie: * He ſhall bring 
forth the head-itone thereof, with 
ſhovtings, crying, Grace, Grace, 
onto it. After divine ſervice the 
proceeded to St. George's-ficlds, 
here the noble preſident laid the 
firſt fone, at the altar of the chapel 
for the ne Magdalen hoſpital, un- 
der which was the following inſerip- 
tion on a braſs plate, viz. | 

On the 28th day of July, 
In the year of our LORD 
MDCCLXIX, 


And the ninth year of the reign of | 
his meſt ſacted Majeſty, | Y 
[74] GEORGE Bp 


imperial majeſty but deign to em- 
ploy me on any ſervice, might per- 


a . 
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* 
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— is, 


GEORGE Ul. 
King of Great Britain, 

Paironized by his royal conſort 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
Tuis HOSPITAL, 

For the reception of 
PENITEN T PROSTITUTES, 
Supported by voluntary contribution, 
Was begun to be erected, 

And the firit STONE laid by 
FRANCTS Earl of HERTFORD, 
Knight of the moſt noble order of 
the garter, lord chamberlain of 
his majeſty's houſhold, and one 
of his moſt hon. priviy council, the 

PRESIDENT. 

Joel Johnſon, Architect. 


The duke and dutcheſs of Beau- 
fort, traveling between Arlesford 
and Wincheſter, were thrown out 
of their phacton, and much hurt; 
his grace had no bone broke, but the 
dutcheſs had her leg fractured, and 
was otherwiſe much bruiſed: it hap- 
pened by the horſes taking fright. 
The diſtreſsful fituation of this no- 
ble family 1s truly pitiable; his grace 
confined to his bed from the bruiſcs 
he received ; his ſiſter lady Harriot 


Wynne juſt buried ; one of his ſons 


dead; the ducheſs dangerouſly ill of 
her leg, broken in two places; and, 
what adds to the complicated cala- 
mity, news has lately been received 
of the death of the hon. Mr. Boſ- 

awen, her gracz's brother, at Jamai- 
ca. 

The high court of juſticiary at 
Edinburgh finiſhed the trial of Hen- 
ry Hawkins, a corporal in the 23d 
regiment, for the murder of one 
Hindman, a butcher, who was kil- 
led in a riot at Glaſgow, in which 
the mob, chiefly butchers, attacked 
the corporal and his guard, broke 
the door and windows of the guard- 
boom, wounded the corporal him- 


ſelf, and fell furioufly on Ug ſoldier; 
who ſupported him. Upon this proxo- 
cation, the corporal, ſnatching u 
his firelock with the bayonet "Aj 

ſtabbed the deceaſed firſt through 

the arm, and then through the 

heart. The jury, after hearing the 

proof, unanimouſly brought in their 

verdict, Not guilty. | 

The court, in diſcharging the pri. 
ſoner from the bar, recommended to 
him tenderneſs in the future execy- 
tion of his duty; but with this ex. 
hortation, never to be intimidated 
from acting with ſpirit againſt a 
lawleſs mob; affuring him at the 
ſame time, that while he continued 
to defend his rights as a man, 
and did his duty as a ſoldier, he 
would always meet protection from 
the laws, 

The clothworkers company fold 
their eſtate in Ireland for upwards of 
28,000], It was formerly let for 
100). per ann. but for ſome years let 
at 000]. per ann. 

Married lately, Mrs. Rachael 
Biſſet, aged 72, who had acquired 
near Go. by keeping a pawnbro- 
ker's ſhop near Rotherhithe, to a 
journeyman wheelwright near Peck- 
ham, about 23 Fears of age. 

Died lately, Mrs, Milton, a de- 
ſcendant from the brother of Milton 
the great poct. She was houſekeep- 
er to Dr. Secker. 

Aged 101, at his houſe at Hamp- 
ſtead, Jacob Pierſon, gent. who ws 
clerk at the indictments in the king's 
bench, in the time of lord chief jut- 
tice Raymond. | 

Joſhua Bambridge, eſq; of Hart- 
ſtreet, aged 97. 

t Brompton, aged near 109, 
William Rivers, eiq; formerly z 


captain in the navy. 
In St. Catherine's, Mr. John Pe- 


ter Drewet, merchant, aged 101. He 
EN IM el 
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ged from France in 1683, and died 


worth 30,000 1. 


(r2T 
when the deceaſed dropped down 
dead. The furvivor, who is com- 
Willam Wood, aged 113, a keel- mitted to gaol, is inconſolable for 
man Northumberland, the loſs of his friend, and proteſts 
| he knows not how the affair hap- 
A. pened. 
A fire broke out at Wil- tn. 
ton, near the ſeat of the earl 7 
of Pembroke, which burnt with 
ſuch fury, that 25 houſes were ſoon 
reduced to aſhes, and the great car- 
per manufactory ſhared the ſame. 
ate. 


The truſtees incorporated, 
20 for building the new. Royal, 
Exchange on Corke Hill, Dublin, 
accompanied by the great officers of 
ſtate and the magiſtracy, waited, 
upon his excellency the lord heute- 
nant, and then proceeded in grand 
pioceſſion, and laid the firſt ſtone of 
that edifice. | 


At the aſſizes for the county of 
York, the ſheriff and grand jury ſent 
the following letter to their repre- 


1 About nine this evening ſentatives in parliament ; | 
. % one hundred feet of the abut-. We, the high ſheriff and grand 
0 ment of the new bridge at Edinburgh jury of the county of Vork, have, 
m fell down, by which unfortunate with ſerious attention, conſidered. 
accident twelve perſons were buried your conduct on the late decifions . 
d under the rubbiſh, among whom touching the freeholdefs right of 


was Mr, Fergus, a writer of the 
ſignet, and one of his nieces. One 
hour before the accident happened, 
more than a thouſand people were 
upon the bridge, on their return 


election; and are happy to find it 
conſiſtent with the — conſti- 
tutional zeal, by Which you have 
hitherto, on every criſis, been ac- 
tuated, You have always, in your 


from hearing a popular preacher. 

The hous of Pitcullo in Scotland 
was ſtrack with lightning. It en- 
tered at the top of the houſe, and 
pierced to the bottom ; an old wo- 
man had her hair. and headcloaths 
burnt, and a little bit of the ſkin of 
her head ſcarified. The looking- 
glaſſes throughout the houſe were 
ſhivered, and ſcare a pane of glaſs 
was left unbroken in the whole 


8 character, ſupporte d 
the power of election in your elec- 
tors, and thereby vindicated their 
liberties, as inſeparable from your 
own ; and have fupported that con- 
nection of intereſts between the re- 
preſentative body and the freehold- 
ers, on which our moſt happy conſti- 


tution chiefly depends. You, . pk , 


men, think the gratitude of your 
countrymen the beſt reward of your 


houſe. 


A duel was fought near Plymouth 
by a captain and heutenant of ma- 


actions; that gratitude will ever be 
attended with- the approbation of 
the beſt of kings: and we defire to 
tines, in which the latter was un- expreſs to you our warmeſt and moſt , 
fortunately killed. The duelliſts affectionate thanks for the conduct 
were inſeparable companions, had by which you have deſerved it.“ 

been together all the preceding day, York Caſtle, 

and were very much-in liquor. A- July 14, 1769. 

bout three in the morning they To which the ſaid repreſentatives 
came arm in arm to the barracks, 


returned the following anſwer: ; 
«To ] 
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& To the high ſheriff and grand jury 
of the county of York. 

Gentlemen, 

Vour approbation of our conduct, 
on the late very eſſential queſtion 
regarding the rights of the electors 
of this kingdom, gives us, aſſure 
yourſelves, the greateſt ſatisfaftion ; 
and very much overpays us for the 
ſimple performance of that firſt duty, 
which we ſhould have thought it 
criminal in the higheſt degree to 
have neglected. 

It would be very ſtrange indeed, 
if, intruſted, as we are, by our 
conftituents, with the care and guar- 
dianſhip of all their rights, we ſhould 
have been careleſs of that great, ori- 
ginal, and fundamental one, on 
which all the others are dependant 
---- the right of free election and 
true repreſen ation. 

Be aſſured, gentlemen, that, as 
long as we have the honour to hold 
the important truſt committed to us 
by the frecholders of Yorkſhire, we 
will never ceaſe to withſtand every 
meaſure that tends to ſubſtitute any 
right of election upon earth, or any 
fet of electors, to thoſe which the 
conſtitution has eſtabliſhed ; nor can 
we ſurely be ſo regardleſs of the ho- 
nour of our own office, as willingly 
to hold it by any other tenure in the 
world, than that of the free choice 
of onr electors. 

GEORGE SvE. 

EDpwWIx LascerLes.” 
PIES 2. meeting of the free- 
9 holders of the county of Wor- 
ceſter, held at the Guildhall of the 
city of Worceſter, it was reſolved to 
petition the throne, as the moſt con- 
Ititutional manner to obtain redreſs 
of grievances, particularly of the 
violation of the rights of the free- 
holders in the lait Middleſex elec- 
tion. 
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Moſes Alexander, capitally con. 
victed at the Old Bailey for forgery, 
was carried from Newgate at half 
paſt twelve to Tyburn, and there 
executed. The ſherifts indulged him 
to that late hour, in expectation of 
a reprieve, Great intereſt had been 
made for him, and much had been 
ſaid in the papers in extenuation of 
his crime; but, as it was not all 
founded on truth, they perhaps did 
him more harm than good. He had 
formerly carried on a great trade in 
the Borough, and had failed for 
more than Go, oool. but had again 
entered into buſineſs, without a pro- 
per capital to 1 * what he had 
undertaken. e therefore, like 
many more in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces, had recourſe to bill-drawing; 
and that led him to the forgery tor 
which he was convicted. He ws 
indicted for forging an indorſemeit 
on the following bill: 

Leeds, Jan 19, 1768, 

Six weeks after date, pay Mr. 
John Brown, or order, 98ʃ. 16s. 
value received, as adviſed. | 

Rich. Aled, 
To Mr. Nathanael Aked, &c. 

The moſt favourable circumitance 
for the priſoner, was the bill's being 
ſo long in the poſſeſſion of the proſc- 
cutors; by which it ſhould ſeem 
they were not fo folcitous about 
puniſhing the crime, as about ſe- 
curing to themſelves the ſums die 
to them ; and if the delinquent had 
been able to have ſatisfied their de- 
mands, the public would perhap3 
have never heard of the forgery. 
The forgery, however, was proved, 
and other bills ot the ſame kind were 
ready to be proved : the law, there- 
tore, was ſtrongly againſt him, 
though ſomething might be urged 
to mitigate the puniſhment; for the 
torgery was not of the ſame m_ 
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ih the forgery of a common 


Qirper, who, having obtained his 
end, has no view to reſtitution. 
This man's forgery was only to en- 
Jarge his credit; and he certainly 
tengned to pay every bill he raiſed 
money upon, had not the unlucky 
tuation of his affairs prevented his 
1400110113. Indeed this kind of trat- 
ic i: by no means juſtifiable; and 
what is here jaid is only to ſhew, 
that it diters in its nature from that 
\ the abandoned villain, 

A ſplendid entertainment was 
his diy provided at the London 
tavern by the directors of the Eaſt- 
Iulia company, to which his grace 
the duke of Gratton and the great 
offcers of fate were invited; but 
all decli ed coming, except Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, firit lord of the ad- 
nally, | 

The citizens of York agreed up- 
n an addreſs of thanks to their re- 
bientatives for their ſteady reſolu- 
ton and endeavours to ſupport the 
known ancient freedomof the Eng- 
hi conſtitution. To which lord 
wvendiſh and Mr. Turner made an- 
cr, that they no longer expected 

preſerve the favour of their con- 
ente, than they continued to ad- 
here to the true principles of the 
UNUEIONS 

A fluſh of lightning fell upon the 
heute at Venice, in which were 
more tan Goo perſons. Its effects 
were truly remarkable; beſides kill- 
g ſeveral of the audience, the 
hining put outſthe candles, ſinged 
adhs hair, and melted the gold 
ie of her watch, and the fringe 
: her robe; the ear-rings of ſeve- 
al ladies were melted, and the 
zones ſplit; and one of the per- 
ur ners in the orcheſtra had his vi- 
acc ſhattered in a thouſand 


ſplinters, but received no damage 
himſelf, | 

A meeting of the free- Gch. 
holders of Wilts was this day * 
held at The Devizes, in conſequence 
of an advertiſement publiſhed by or- 
der of the grand jury at Salisbury, 
and ſigned by William Talk, eſq; 
high-ſheriff of the county, when a 
petition was produced and agreed to. 

The duke of Marlborough paid a 
debt for the city of Oxford, which 
had lain heavy upon the inhabitants 
for more than halt a century, a- 
mounting in the whole to 5983 1. 
78. 2d. On this occaſion the bells 
were ſet a- ringing, and the freemen 
were entertained by the liberality of 
his grace at more than fifty houſes. 

About nine o'clock, a fire th 
broke out at the houſe of Mr.. 
William Dell, an orrice-weaver, in 
Bridewell-hoſpital, which entuely 
conſumed the ſaid houſe, and three 
more, 

A fire broke out in the 
houſe of Mr. Brittle, an eminent 
brazier in Mount-ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
ſquare, that was let ready furniſhed 
to perſons of faſhion. The laſt fa- 
mily baving left it a fortnight, a 
maid-fervant of Mr. Butler's left 
ſome linen to dry before a fire while 
ſhe went to dinner, which 1s ſup- 
poſed to have taken fire. In a fhort 
time the houſe and furniture were 
conſumed ; the houſe of Mr. Digby, 
breehces-maker, on one ſide, and the 
houſe of Mrs. Fylow, on the other, 
were very much damaged. 


A farmer at Grancheſter in Cam- 


bridgeſhire was bound over to the 


quarter- ſeſſions, by the humanity of 


the rev. Dr. Plumtree, for forcing 
a poor woman of Caldecot into the 
water to prove her a witch, and o- 
therwiſe maltreating her. 5 
ir 
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Sir John Lindſay received his 
commitfion of commander in chief 
of the ſquadron deſtined for India; 
and yeſterday kiſled his majeſty's 
hand, on occaſion of the above pro- 
motion. 

The new body of cutters, that 
have made a freſh diſturbance in the 
neighbourhood of Spitalfields, are 
handkerchief-weavers, who, think- 
ing themſelves oppreſſed in their 
prices, entered into a ſubſcription of 
ſix-pence on eve 
their cauſe againſt the maſters, one 
of whom, that paid ſatis factory 
prices, inſiſted notwithſtanding that 
his men ſhould not belong to the 
ſubſcription-ſociety, nor pay ſuch 
{x-pences, and armed his people to 
defend their looms againſt the body. 
"The club, determined to ſupport the 
plan they had ſet on foot, atiembled 
themſelves to compel the ſaid maſ- 
ter's men to pay the ſubſcription, 
which occaſioned a bloody fray, 
when many on both ſides were much 
wounded, 

On Thurſday night laſt they aſ- 
ſembled again, when they cut the 
work out of upwards of 50 looms 
belonging to the ſaid maſter-weaver, 
though by a late act it was made 
death to any rioters that ſhould ſo 
. deſtroy looms, 

Laſt night they again aſſembled 
in great numbers, and cut the work 
from above 100 looms more. Piſtols 
were continually kept firing during 
the whole night, but only to deter, 
it is thought, any perſon from op- 

ſing them, as we do not hear of 
any miſchief being done by the fire 
arms; the neighbourhood, however, 
are greatly alarmed, being appre- 
henfive of till further riots. 

George Wood was brought be- 
fore the right honourable the. lord 
mayor, for bcing concerned in mu- 


loom, to ſupport t 
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tinying, and running away with . 
ſhip, called the Black Prince, in th: WM ir: 
Atlantic ocean, and was commitet i gi 
to New gate, on the oath of Willi e rea 
Greenwood, a boy, who was in te be 
ſlip, and was compelled by the my. and 
tineers to ſerve on board. The i tr 
count he gave before his lordſhip niol 
was, that about ſeven weeks afer ! und 
they had failed from Briſtol, one no 
the gang knocked the chief mate Eng 
do un, and bound him on the deck; Eng 
| w then proceeded to the cabin, dete 
firſt beat, and then bound, the c-. 1 
tain and the reſt of the officers, au 
then held a conſultation what they ſhip 
ſhould do with the priſoners, when un 
it was agreed that they ſhould be al ſan 
thrown overboard ; but the captain ir: 
begged hard that they might be (MW -! 
on the firſt ſhore they ſhould ame 
at: however, this was thought bop 
ther too great a favour, and the ei 
were all put into a ſmall boat, wih 
ſome little proviſion, and leſt to thei. yt 
mercy of the waves, which, it 
ſuppoſed, ſoon ſwallowed them un ben 
as they have never ſince been hen e 
of. The rioters immediately ple 
ceeded to chuſe their officers, wh iin 
they pitched on according to the 
merit, or rather demerit, in obtain (ha 


ing the ſhip; afterwards called 
council to confider what courſe the 
ſhould ſteer, and determined to fail 
for the Brazils. In their courſe thi 
ther, they hoiſted the black flag, an 
chaced a ſnow, which out-ſailec 
them, and got off, They fold part 
of their cargo at the Brazils, an 
then failed to a little iſland near that 
ſhore, where they refreſhed a little 
Immediately after their departurt 
from the Brazils, a rumour W 
ſpread that one of their gang had u 
intention of running away with tht 
ſhip, and cheating the reſty and! 
conſequence thereof, a court · marti 


(zs they call it) was held, the man 
15 tried, and nothing appeared a- 
inſt him but bare ſurmiſe; after 
reading a ſermon, he was hung up at 
the yard-arm, with all the coolneſs 
nadeliberation ĩimag inable. They at- 
ernvards made the iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola, where they cut the ſhip's maſts, 
and rafted themſelves onſhore, where 
noſt of them got ſhipping for New 
England, and from thence to Old 
Fagland. The boy was likewiſe 
trained, to give evidence. 
The above George Wood arrived 
+ London from New-York in the 
ſhip Ducheſs of Gordon, with Mar- 
in Gow, William Bolton, and 
Janes Appleton, three of his bar- 
tarous companions ; and as they are 
dl well known upon the river, and 
ol. reward is offered for each, it is 
hoped they will ſoon be taken, that 
their horrid offence may be puniſh- 
el as it deſer ves. 

» The following gentlemen 

waited on his l at St. 

ſames's with the petition from the 
techolders of the county of Surry : 
the hon. Peter King, fir Francis 
Vincent, bart. fir Joſeph Mawbey, 
bart, Joſeph Martin, eſq; Anthony 
Chapman, eſq; and Joſeph Clarke, 
qq; dir Anthony Abdy, bart. met the 
avore gentlemen, previous to their 
wing to court, at the Thatched- 
douſe tavern; but, being greatly in- 
upoſed with the gout, could not 
end them to the palace. 
On the king's return from the 
ruring- room, ſir-Francis Vincent, 
art, the worthy repreſentative of 
e county, preſented the petition 
bhis majeſty, which was molt gra- 
wuily received. 
; An interview was this day 

| held at Neiſs betweenthe em- 
ror of Germany and his Pruſſian 
deſty, the chief object of which, 
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it is ſaid, was to defeat the machina- 
tions of France for involving the 
court of Sweden in a war with the 
Ruffans. Theſe auguſt monarchs 
ſupped together, and afterwards con- 
tinued in cloſe converſation till mid- 
night. 

Sir Joſeph Vorke delivered a me- 
morial to their High Mightineſſes 
in favour of the claimants of a long 
ltigated eſtate at Surinam, where 
the moſt flagrant injuſtice waz done 
to a Britiſh ſubject, and juſtice de- 
manded evaſively protracted. - The 
Dutch, it is ſaid, have referred the 
enquiry to the College of Direction 
at Surinam, who were the oppreſ- 
ſors; the ſame as if a judge were to 
aſk a thief whether he were guilty 
or not, and take his word in op 
ſition to the cleareſt evidence. Itis 
characteriſtic of the Dutch, that they 
never ſuffer a national injuſtice done 
to a ſubject of theirs to paſs unno- 
ticed ; it is characteriſtic of the Eng- 
liſh, that they forgive the national 
injuries done to their people, from a 
principle of good-nature. 

Conſtantinople, July 17. On 
Monday the roth inſtant a fire broke 
out in this city, which raged with 
great fury for twelve hours. It burnt 
for near a mile in length; and as it 
happened near the Hippodrome, St. 
Sophia, and the Porte, it conſumed 
a great number of the principal pa- 
laces, ſome ſmall moſques, and near 
ſix hundred houſes. | 

This day, at eleven o'clock, „th. 
the electors of Weſtminſter, " 
to the number of about ſeven thou- 
fand, aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, 
to petition his majeſty for redreſs of 
grievances. At twelve o'clock fir 

obert Barnard, bart. was called to 
the chair, which was placed on the 


ſteps of the court of common pleas. - 


It is not 4 little remarkable, that the 


Chair 


- i of p * 4 
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chair for the chairman had been ori- 
ginally placed on the ſteps between 
the courts of chan and the 
king's bench; but the electors, not 
bking that ſi tuation, deſired it might 
be placed on the ſteps of the court 


of common pleas, where, they ſaid, 


general warrants were ſirſt condemn- 

Robert Jones, eſq; moved for the 

tition, and informed the aſſem- 

ly, that he had been choſen chair- 
man of the committee appointed to 
draw one up. A petition was ac- 
cordingly produced, and being read 
by fir R. Barnard, was received with 
great applauſe. When the queſ- 
tion was put, whether they approv- 
ed of that petition, it was carried 
unanimouſly, and the electors began 
immediately to ſign it. 

The purport of the above petition 
was, torequeſtthat his majeſty would 
diſſolve the preſent parliament, and 
call a new one as ſpeedily as poſ- 
ible. 

A few days ago the inhabitants of 
Guildford and Naphill ſet out arm- 
ed, to diſlodge the formidable gang 
of gypſies, highwaymen, and ſmug- 
glers, in Naphill- wood. Several of 
them having been forewarned fled, 
before the town's people reached the 
place. However, after a ſharp onſet, 
they took fourteen of them. 
Extract of a letter from Copenhagen. 

The king has juſt conferred an 
honouron the Society of Agriculture 
by declaring himſelf its protector. 
His majeſty hath not only given it 
the name of the Royal Society, and 
a particular ſeal, but hath athgned 
200 crowns per ann. for a prize be- 
ſides 3000 rixdollars fortheeſtabliſh- 
ment of a fund, the revenue of 
which is to be emplo el contorm- 
ably to a plan digeſted ror the diſ- 
poſal of it. To theſe benefactions 
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the klng hath further added an &. 
emption from the payment of poſt 
age for all the letters which this $,. 
ciety ſhall ſend by poſt throughout 
his majeſty's dominions, not weigh- 
ing more than 15 ounces,” 

A few days ago the Prince Roy: 
al Eaſt-Indiaman arrived in thi 
port, from Bengal and Tranquehar 
with a rich cargo. We have letter 
from Tranquebarby this ſhip, which 
adviſe, that in 62 years, the time 
that the Chriſtian religion has heen 
known there, 13,358 perſons of al 
ages and both ſexes have embraced 
the Chriſtian faith. 

Ratiſponne, Aug. 9. They writ 
from Augſbourg, that on the 4th of 
this month, at tour in theafternoon, 
they had there a violent earthquake, 
which laſted ſeventeen minutes; at 
Eichſted it had unroofed the greater 
part of the houſes, and occationed 
great breaches in the thickeſt walls; 
we are aſſured it has been ſtill moe 
violent at Gunſtbourg, Ulm, and 
other places towards the north; and 
at Neurenberg the ſtrong towers 0- 
ver two of the city gates werethrown 
down. 

Paris, Auguſt 2 1. The fieur Met: 
ſier, aſtronomer of the marine, di- 
covered, the 8th of this month, 2. 
bout eleven in the evening, a new 
comet, which appcared 1n the con- 
ſtellation called Aries, or the Ram, 
between the 24th, 29th, and gift 
ſtars of that conſtellation in the Eng. 
liſh catalogue. On the nights 0! 
14th and 15th inftant, it appeared 
very diſtinctly, having a tail avout 
ſix degrees in length. 

At the aſſize tor the county of 
Somerſet, held at Wells, came on to 
be tricd, at the nifi prius bar, an 
action wherein John Gardner, e 
was plaintiff, and a gentleman de 
fendam, for an aflault in the py 

| 1 


T's; 


fe room3 at Bath, on the evening 


. of the general confuſion in April 
t. luſt ; when a verdict was given for 
0+ the plaintiff, of gol. damages, and 
ut fall coſts of ſuit. A verdict of gl. 
. damages and full coſts was alſo 

giren in two 2 actions, 
. brought by ------ Wroughton, eſq; 
ls 


aguinſt two other gentlemen, 

At the aſſizes at Exeter, an at- 
torney was tried for perjury, fined 
ol, and to be impriſoned twelve 
months. 

A late candidate for a borough in 
C&\flex recovered g̃ool. at the laſt aſ- 
{zes, on the ſtatute of bribery and 
corruption. | 

A letter from Bodmin, in Corn- 
wall, ſays, * No leſs than ſeven 
exiſes have been tried theſe aſſizes 
for bribery at the laſt clection for 
the borough of ------- Io have 
eard the evidence relative to the 
bribery, and the infamous practices 
ud at the election, would make 
von ſhudder. The plaintiſfs in all 
the cauſes obtained verdicts, ſome in 
loool. others in 1500 l. and ſo on to 
z0col, penalties, on the bribery 
At.“ 

A woman was lately arreſted at 
Vienna, charged with having kil- 
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E kl abore 100 children. Her em- 
* ployment was to nurſe, at her own 
Fo houte, the children of women who 
"Jon rac themfelves nurſes in great fa- 
| 1 mics, and alſo the infants of ſuch 
K did not chuſe to own them. It 
Aud. was her cuſtom. to ver {ome months 
18 0! 4 ; . 1 + py Wo . 
2 board paid her in advance, and in a 
WY ſhort ime after ſhe came to tell the 
about F n 

other ot the death of her child. It 
ein chat during 17 months 
ö a * * o 
2 to rear 09 children have been carried 
Inn her houſe to the grave. Such 

, an . 3 , 4 
"on Tr of ſucceſſive deaths muſt 
5 * Fabry render her, if not altoge- 


har culpable, at leaſt very much 
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ſuſpected, It is ſaid that ſhe hath 
already confeſſed her crime, and 
diſcovered ſeveral accomplices. 

The French ambaſſador has late- 
ly preſented a memorial to the States 

neral, in which he acquaints them 
that the ifland of Corſica is united 
to the dominions of France; and 
hopes that in caſe any ſhips for the 


future ſhall appear under Corſican 


colours, their H. M. will look 
upon them as pirates, and treat them 
accordingly. 

Married, at St. Luke's, Old: 
ſtreet, James Gray, a dealer in hard- 
ware, aged 78, to Penelope Brooks, 
aged 69, whoſe mother, aged 102, 
was at the wedding. 

At Tamworth in Oxfordſhire, 
ohn Workhouſe, eſq; aged zo, tw 
Iiſs Bonſter, aged 70. 

Died, aged 97, Joſhua Bain- 

bridge, eſq. 

In the Park, Southwark, aged near 
107, Mr. John Daniel, formerly a 
conliderable ironmonger: he had 
been blind upwards ot 17 years, aud 
bed-ridden near 22 years. 

Monday ſe'nnight, at Uſk in Mon- 
mouthſhire, - Richard Jones, eſq; 
generally known by the name of 
Happy Dick, under which title he 
was the ſubject of a much-admired 
old ſong. 

In Eerwick- ſtreet, Soho, aged 9g, 
John Vickers, eſq; who dittut- 
guiſted himſelf at the battle of the 
Boyne in Ireland. 


SEPTEMBER 


Yeſterday morning, about 1. 
five o'clock, three houſes tell * 
down near Red-hon-ttreet, Good- 
man's-fields, and the inhabitants, 
to the amount of twenty pcrions, 
(untortunately, being in bed) were 
buried in the ruins; ſome were-dug 
| vor, 
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out, not without receiving great 
hurt, and ſome broken limbs; a 
woman, attempting to make her eſ- 
cape out at the window, was un- 
fortunately jammed therein, and 
could not be cleared; ſhe was fed 
for ſome time, but no ſufficient re- 
lief being poſſible to be given, ſhe 
unhappily periſhed. 

On Tueſday laſt, as two Gentle- 
men were riding over Hounflow- 
Heath, they obſerved a number of 
people aſſembled under two trees 
which grow by themſelves, and cu- 
rioſity leading them to ſee what 
could be the matter, found that they 
were a gang of gypſies, about twelve 
in number, who were boiling and 
reaſting in the modern taſte, Al 
Freſco, on account of a converſion, 
as they called it: this converſion 
conſiſted of rubbing or dying a fine 
young girl, about ſeventeen, with 
walnut-ſhell, it being the firſt day 
of her entering into the ſociety. 

4, Came on at Bedford the 
Arn. election of mayor of that cor- 
poration for the year enſuing, at 
which his grace the duke of Bed- 
ford attended, as recorder of that 
borough. A queſtion was firſt pro- 
poſed in the corporation, whether 
any new freemen ſhould be admit- 
ted? which was carried in the af- 
firmative by ſeventeen to eleven, 
againſt the duke of Bedford. After 
this reſolution, the court proceeded 
to the choice of the mayor, when 
it was agreed that thoſe in oppoſi- 
tion to his grace ſhould poll firſt, 
and accordingly they polled to the 
number of 456, when the duke's 
friends gave up the conteſt, after 

ling 25 only. 
"I / Av Al Royal are iſſuing 
out honorary premiums, we hear, 
for the emulating of youth to apply 
themſelves to drawing. 
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ſomething the ſame plan with 
of the Society p mn 


began this day, 
"ILY 


- 


The above are to be given © 


of Arts, only it is t 
be conſined to the youth who + 
admitted Ww the council to drag 
after the life, and ſtatues in the ac. 
demy. The rewards for the excl. 
ling are to be filver medals, 

There 1s another um offers 
to adults and . * 
a gold medal; and to be given w 
the perſon who ſhall paint the beſt 
allegorical picture in oil, the ſub- 
ject to be given by the preſident 
and council. 

The medals for the above pre- 
miuins are now executing from 1 
deſign, and under the direction, of 
Mr. Yeo. The intrinſic value of the 
gold medal will amount to near 2ol, 

Beſides the filver medals to be 
given to youths who excel their 
competitors in drawing, he that iz 
allowed to have the greateſt merit 
will be ſent to Italy, with an allow- 
ance from a great perſonage, in 
order to make a collection of dray- 
ings for the uſe of the academy. 

The ballot came on at the 
Eaſt-India houſe, on the fol- 
lowing queſtion, viz. © That this 
court doth approve the alterations 
propoſed by the attorney-genen|, 
the hon. Mr. Yorke, and My Sayer, 
in the ſuperintending commiſſion 
and that a new commiſſion be made 
out accordingly,” when the num. 
bers were as follows: for the que 
tion, 236; againſt it, 144; m 
jority, 92. 

Mr. Allen, father to the youny 
man who was ſhot ſome time ago 
in a cow-houſe in St. Georges 
Fields, delivered a petition to h- 
majeſty at St. James's. | 

The jubilee at Stratford-upor 
Avon, in honour of Shakeſpeatt, 


Mr. Foote, in his Devil upon two 
Gicks, gives the following fatirical 
account of this feſtival : “ A jubi- 
le, as it hath lately appeared, is a 
public invitation, circulated and urg- 
ed by puffing, to go poſt without 
horſes, to an obſcure borough with- 
out repreſentatives, governed by a 
mayor and aldermen who are no 
magiſtrates, to celebrate a great 

whoſe own works have made 
him immortal, by an ode with- 
out poetry, muſic without melody, 
dinners without victuals, and lodg- 
ings without beds; a maſquerade, 
where half the people appeared bare- 
faced, a horſe-race up to the knees 
in water, fire-works extinguiſhed 
as ſoon as they were lighted, a gin- 
gerbread amphitheatre, which, like 
2 houſe of cards, tumbled to pieces 
as ſoon as it was finiſhed.” 
The court met at the India- 
houſe again, and, after avariety 
of intereſting debates upon the pow- 
ers to be granted to the officer of the 
crown, it was at length agreed to 
ballot for the following queſ- 
tion: * That this court will give the 
oflicers of the crown, commanding 
ſhips of the line, a ſhare in the de- 
liberations and reſolutions of the 
company, merely with regard to the 
two objects of making peace and de- 
caring war, when his majeſty's 
forces are employed.” | 

A letter from lord Weymouth to 
the merchants was received, import- 
ing, that the Ruſhans have diſpatch- 
al a fleet of 20 ſhips of the line to 
Conſtantinople. | 

At the anniverſary meeting of the 
ſons of the clergy, held at Nereal- 
te, the collection amounted to 31 fl. 
los. which was diſtributed among 
one clergyman incapacitated, 20 
dergymen's widows, 12 clergymen's 


th, 


You, XII 


ſons, 34 clergymen's daughters, and 
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the family of a clergyman's daughter 

deceaſed. | ak s 
At the anniverſary of the three 

choirs at Glouceſter, the collection 


amounted to 3431. 3s. 


A petition was delivered to his ma- 
jeſty, by Dennys de Berdt, eſq; agent 
for the houſe of repreſentatives of 
the province of Maſlachuſett's bay ; 
containing ſeveral allegations againſt 
the conduct of the governor (the 
ſubſtance of which has been men- 
tioned at different times in the reſo- 
lutions of the ſaid houſe, &c.); and 
concludes with intreating his majeſty 
&« that his excellency the governor 
may be for ever removed from the 
government of the faid province, 
and that his majeſty would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to place one in his 
ſtead, worthy to ſerve the greateſt and 
beſt monarch on _ . 

A very reſpectable meetin 
of the 3 of Buck: lich. 


inghamſhire aſſembled at Aylefbu- 


ry, when the hon. Mr. Hambden 
was called to the. chair. A petition, 
confined to the right of election, was 
read by Mr. Aubrey, member for 
Wallingford, in which the ' whole 
aſſembly concurred with loud ac- 
clamations, and proceeded to fign it 
immediately. 

William Taunton, late of the 
Ram; inn, at Colnbrook, was carri- 
ed in a hackney- coach, attended by 
two ſheriff's officers with the execu- 
tioner behind, and executed at Ty- 
burn, for the wilful murder of Mar- 


garet Phipps, with whom he coha- 


bited. is body was afterwards 
taken to Surgeons- hall for diſſection. 

Another coalheaver was convict- 
ed at Hicks's- hall, for firing at Mr. 
Green, maſter of the Round- about 
tavern in Wapping, and ſentenced 
to ſuffer ſeven years impriſonment 
n Newgate. ws 
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1300 
1 ſeſſions ended at the 
zen. Old Bailey, when 17 con- 
victs received ſentence of death. 
At this ſeſſions 134 priſoners were 
tried for various crimes, among 
whom was Mary Anſon, widow, 
on the coroner's inqueſt for ſlaying 
her huſband, by biting bis little fin- 
ger. The jury brought in their ver- 
dict ſpecial. 

The ballot came on at the Eaſt-In- 
dia-houſe on the following queſtion: 
viz. That this court will give the 
officer of the crown commanding 
ſhips of the line, a ſhare in the de- 
liberations and reſolutions of the 
company, merely with regard to the 
two objects of making peace and de- 
claring war when his majeſty's forces 
are employed :? when the numbers 
were as follow; againſt the queſtion, 
177; for it, 95 ; majority, 82. 

A letter from Buxton, in Deby- 
ſhire, ſays, that on this day they had 
one of the moſt terrible ſtorms of 
thunder and lightening ever remem- 
bered; the lightening pierced through 
the roof into the frec- ſchool, where 
there are thirty boys on the founda- 
tion; two were inſtantly ſtruck 
dead, and the maſter and ſeveral 
ſcholars were much hurt; one in 
particular, brother to one of the lads 
who was killed, 1s not expected to 
recover. 

Two terrible fires broke out 
this morning; one at Mr. 
Hill's, ironmonger, the corner of 


14th. 


Chriſtopher- court, St. Martin's-le 


Grand; which conſumed that and 
three more, and damaged two 
others: the other happened at Mel. 
Buxton and Enderby'so1il warehouſe, 
Paul's Wharf, which ſoon conſumed 
the ſame, with the Fortune of War 
a public houſe, and another dwelling- 
houſe in. front, The flames then 
ſpread with amazing rapidity to a 
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large timber-yard adjoining, where 
they deſtroyed a prodigious quantity 
of timber, together with two larse 
lightermen on the river, and ſexe. 
ral houſes backward; the laroe 
ſugar-baker's houſe, the corner gf 
the oppoſite wharf, was with the 
greateſt difficulty preſerved. 
During the conflagration, the 
Thames ſeemed on fire, by the oilthat 
ured into it from the repoſitory, 
The oilconſumed is valued at 20,006} 
It is remarkable, that the great 
quantity of oil, which upon this oc. 
caſion flowed on the ſurface of the 
water, cauſed a mortality among the 
ſwans, which deſtroyed a prodigj- 
ous number of them. 
A gentleman of Glaſgow, faun- 
teringalone in North-wood, attempt. 
ed to get ſome hazle-nuts from the 
mouth of an old coal-pit ; but, by 
over-reaching himſelf, tumbled ten 
fathom deep. Recovering himſelf 
at the bottom, he felt ſome pains from 
his breaſt and thigh; but his greatef 
trouble was from his deplorable ſity- 
ation. His friends, who miſſed him, 
made all poſſible ſearch, but it was 
the ſeventh day before he was found; 
all which time he had fſubfiſted on 
a f-w nuts he had gathered and put 
in his pocket before the accident 
happened. He was very much 
emaciated when taken out, his legs 
were blanchedand quite benumbed; 
but his ſpirits were good, and hi 
defire for food was not great. 
A petition was lately pre- 65 

ſented to a magiſtrate in Ire- 
land againſtone Ann Lawlerof Rath 
cool, tor bewitching the petitionet 
ohn Keating, and rendering tum 
impotent; but, before any proob 
could be commenced, the witch mal 
her etcape. 
This day the high ſheriff, and fe 
veral noblemen and gentlemen of q 
| | Count 


f 


oy Nenn when a petition full of 
arge guter and loyalty, complaining only 
cre. of the meaſures taken in the Mid- 
arge alex election, and praying gene- 
of ral reliet, Was- produced and read, 
the and being copied, was ordered to be 
circulated and ſigned. 
the Avery large luminous circle was 
that obſerved round the moon, making 
ory, an appearance reſembling a glory, 
09l, termed by aſtronomers a lunar rain- 
| bow. 
. A ſmall French frigate arrived in 
the the Downs without lowering her 
the pendant to the King's ſhips. An 
lig. Heer was ſent on board the French- 
man, to demand that reſpect : but 
aun without effect, till the Hawke floop 
mpt- drew up along fide of her, and fired 
| the tro ſhot, He then lowered his 
, by pendant. 


This morning about ſeven o'elock 
2 fre broke out at Mr. Franciſco 
Roccu's Italian warehouſe, in the 
Haẽr-market, which conſumed that 
houſe, and damaged two others: an 
did houſe, the corner of Suffolk- 
ſtreet, next to thoſe on fire, tell in, 
ard buried five people. in the ruins ; 


| on thrice have been fince taken out, and 
| pul there are ſome hopes of their reco- 
dent very: but the other two are ſup- 


pcd to be dead. 


leg "RY This morning early the 
bed; '.* conſtable of the night tor 


Catie-Baynard ward, hearing a noiſe 
within the fence of the welt end of 
d., Paul's cathedral, and calling ſe- 
teal watchmen to his alſiſtance, ap- 


ath« prebended a Laſcar, who, upon be- 
oner ing leized. ymmediatelydrew a knife, 
him and endeavoured to ſtab one of the 
oo”. It appeared, that the Laſcar 


had broke and defaced the ſtatue of 
queen Anne, and the four other 
boures repreſenting the four quar- 
ters Ot the world. Both the arms, 


* 
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of Glouceſter, met at the with the globe and ſceptre, were 


Fran 


broke off trom the queen's ſtatue, 
and eyery other figure had ſome 
damage done to them. The Laſcar 
had the globe in his hand when he 
was coming over the iron rails. He 
15 ſaid to be a lunatic, 

A few evenings ago a ſhocking 
murder was committed at Lincoln- 
caſtle, on James Luſby, a priſoner 
there, who at the laſt aſſize received 
ſentence of death for ſheep ſtealing, 
but, ſome favourable circumſtances 
appearing on his trial, was repriev- 
ed, and left to be tranſported for 
fourteen years ; the mercy thus ex- 
tended towards this unhappy man 
induced him to make ſome uſeful 
diſcoveries of a moſt notorious gang 
of thieves, who have for three years 
paſt been a terror to the interior 
parts of Lincolnſhire. The 22d of 
Auguit, John Lary, one of the 
gang, was committed for ſtealing 
corn; no ſooner was he brought to 
the Cattle, than he entered into a 
wicked confpiracy with William 
Matthews (who ſtands charged by 
the grand jury. with poiſoning Mr, 
Cook, ot Normanby, and three 
others of his family) to deſttoy poor 
Luſby. This they effected in the 
evening. by knocking him down 
in the pit, and immediately jumped 
on his body, by which they broke 
his ribs and burſt his heart. The 


- villains contefied their guilt, and 


ſatd they ſhould die with pleaſure, 
And we are ſince informed, that 


Matthews has made a full confel- 


ſion of his poiſoning Mr. Cook's 
family, by arſenick mixed with 
butter. , | 
The comet was obſerved ch 
at the Royal Mathematical n 
ſchool in Chriſt's hoſpital, for the 
lat time, on Wedneſday morning, 
September 13, between four and 
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five, when its tail meaſured full 
forty-one 1. Its diſtance from 
the Great Dog - ſtar, Syrius, was 
twenty-five degrees forty minutes, 
and from the Little Dog-ſtar, Pro- 
cyon, thirteen de and a half, 
lying near the tail of the Mono- 
ceros, or Unicorn, Its daily mo- 
tion, which has been every day 
incteaſing, was then betwixt fix 
and feven degrees; a velocity fo 
re: that, ſuppoſing it to be but 

alf the diſtance from the ſun which 
our earth is, it moves at no leſs a 
rate than three thouſand miles per 
minute, or with five hundred times 
the ſwiftneſs of a cannon-ball when 
it firſt leaves the mouth of the 
cannon. It is now very near its 
perihelion, and, in reſpect to our 
earth, ſo near the ſun, as to be no 
longer viſible, but is expected to 
make its appearance again in about 
a fortnight, when it will be ſeen in 
the South-weſt, ſoon after ſun-ſet, 
much brighter than before, and 
hkely to continue with us a con- 
ſiderable time. 

The diameter of the circle round 
the moon, or lunar rainbow, as it 
28 called, obſerved Saturday night, 
and Sunday morning, the 16th 
and 17th ot September, about one 
o'clock, meaſured forty-two degrees, 
which is ſomething more than the 

h of the tail of the comet. 

The grave-digger of St. Cathe- 
rine-Ctee, in * en-hall-ſtreet, * 
ing employed to open a grave for 
— — of Mrs. D lately 
deceaſed, before he began laid a 
wager that he would dig it ten feet 
deep, but juſt as he had finiſhed it, 
it fell in, and caught him up to the 
middle, from which ſeveral 4 * 
endeavoured to extricate him, but 
in vain; for, the rottenneſs of the 


ground not being able to bear ſo 
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much weight, the earth gave way 


ſecond time, and the poor man ef 
ſmothered, 125 I 10 
A general officer was ar- w 
reſted in Piccadilly, for two 21. Wl » 
thouſand pounds. He told the bai. ti 
liff, if he would go down with him ac 
to the Tilt-yard, he ſhould then pe 
find a friend, and would, on his 4 
not giving bail, go with him ta bi 
ſpunging-houſe. When they came b 
to the Horſe- guards, the officer h1 
ſent for a ſerjeant and a file of mu. 0 
queteers to ſecure the bailiff, on x 0 
pretence that he had been inſulted ar 
by him, which they did, while the 10 
riſoner eſcaped, Aq;utant- general th 
roy has ordered the ſerjeant and 2 
his men cloſe priſoners to the Savoy: 1 
and as this military effort to elude A 
juſtice has made ſome noiſe, and 05 
been taken particular notice of, the 20 
officer is ſaid to have ſurrendered 
himſelf. en 
General Paſcal Paoli arrived at pe 
Mr. Hutchinſon's, in Old Bond- th 
ſtreet. n 
Mleſſ. Vanſittart, Scrafton, and : 
Ford, the three Eaſt Indian ſuper- . * 
intendants, ſet out tor Portſmouth, th 
to embark for India. AH 
At the adjournment of the ſeſ- © 
ons, held at Guildhall, the ſheriff's = 
officer and his follower, convicted d 
laſt ſeſſions, for aſſaulting a tradel- th; 
man's wite near Wood-ſtreet, and 8 
forcibly entering the houſe, received 0 
ſentence; when the firſt was finec 4 
51. and the latter 40 s. 8 
About two o'clock laſt Saturday 1 
morning, near fifty weavers, com 2 
monly called cutters, all maſked, Y 
aſſembled at a perſon's houſe un he 
Hoxton-ſquare, where they inkiſted N 
upon admittance; and wg ws Fu 
fuſed, one of them fired off a bluu 10 
derbuſs, which alarmed the neigh * 
bourhood; and on inquiry _ by 
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ſc, anſwer was made by the 
ao that in caſe they did not 
withdraw from their windows they 
would ſhoot them, and at the ſame 
tine preſented their loaded guns, 
declaring they wanted to hurt no 
perſon but him they were after, 
who carried on their branches of 
buſineſs, and was not of their com- 
bination. They then broke open 
his door, with axes they had brought 
for that pars le, and entered the 
houſe with dark-lantherns, piſtols, 
and hangers in their hands; but 
not finding the perſon they wanted, 
they went off towards Spitalfields, 


much diflatisfied, vowing vengeance 


when they found him. All the 
arenues to the ſquare were guarded 
by ſome of their party, with fire- arms. 
6h On Sunday general 
20th. was committed to gaol, for 
employing a ſerjeant and a file of 
muſqueteers, to reſcue him from 
the bailiffs, after being arreſted on 
Thurſday laſt. 


At the rifing of the court of 


aidermen, capt. Cox, adjutant of 
the firſt regiment of foot guards, 
with another officer, attended by 
order of ſome ſuperior in com- 
miſſion, and acquainted the high 
ſheriffs in the council chamber, 
that the ſerjeant and his party, who 
took the ſheriffs bailiffs priſoners 
at the Tilt-yard, whereby general 
6 effected his eſcape from a 
legal arreſt, were confined, in order 
to receive due puniſhment for their 
offence, q 

Lait night the will of Mrs. Pratt, 
2 widow lady, who lately died at 
der houſe in George-ſtreet, Ha- 
nover-ſquare, was punctually fulfil- 
kd, by the burning her body to 
aſhes in her grave, in the new 
burying-ground adjoining to Tv 
burn-turnpike, 


[133 

General Paoli was preſented 
to his majeſty at . laser, 27the 
being introduced by Sir Charles 
Cottrell, knt. maſter of the cere- 
momes, and accompanied by lord 
Bertie. 

Capt. Hughes, of the Active, 
from 3 has brought over a 
favourite dog of Paſchal Paoli: ten 
guineas were paid for his paſſage. 
The dog was allowed three pounds 
of meat, and as much bread, every 
day during the voyage. It is ſaid 
this dog is the largeſt ever ſeen, and 
has accompanied the general in all 
his campaigns. 

Came on the election of a 7 
lord mayor for the year enſu- 29 
ing, when fir Henry Bankes, who 
was next the chair, (having incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the livery, in op- 
poſing their application to the pre- 
ſent lord mayor for a common hall, 
to conſider of a petition to the 
throne) was rejected upon the ſhew 
of hands ; and William Beckford, 
eſq; who ſerved the office in the 
year 1762, and Barlow Trecothick, 


eſq; were returned to the court of 


aldermen, for them to ele& one. 
But a poll being demanded in behalf 
of Mr. alderman Bankes, the ſame 
opened at four o'clock, and went on 
greatly in favour of the two gentle- 
men returned by the hall, 

Some attempts had been made by 
the city officers to prevent this no- 
mination, by quoting a bye-law made 
in the reign of Henry VI. which 
enacted, that no perſon who had 
ſerved the office of lord mayor, 
ſhould be obliged to ſerve again 


within ſeven 8 but on ſearch- 


ing for pr nts, it appeared that 
in the year 1740 fir Johh Barnard 
had been a ſecond time elected with- 


in the term objefted to, which to- 


tally overthrew the bye-law. It is 
[X3] wonby 
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worthy of obſervation, that there 
ſhould appear on this occaſion, ſuch 
a combination among the city ofh- 
cers to miſlead the livery; a combi- 
nation which ſeems the more fla- 
grant, as they retuſed to communi- 
cate their objections, but the night 
betore, to ſome gentlemen, who had 
applied to them expreſsly for that 
purpoſe. | 
4 box of diamonds, and other 
rich jewels, was delivered to his 
majeſty by the carl of Rochford, as 
a preſent from the nabob of Bengal. 
Between one and two o'clock, a 
fire broke out at Mr. Caleb Atkin- 
ſon's, an eminent coachmaker in 
 David-ſtreet, near Berkeley- ſquare, 
which intirely conſumed the ſame, 
and greatly damaged the two adjoin- 
ing houſes. Mrs. Mantle, lady of 
Mr. juſtice Mantle, who lives next 
door but one to the fire, and who 
had been lame for twenty years, and 
unable to help herſelf to or from her 
bed, miraculoutly found the uſe of 
her legs, and ran from Mr. Mantle's 
houſe into Mount-lt.ect, unknown 
to any of the family, who had given 
her up for loſt, before they found 
her. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinſon had 
both got ſaſe down ſtairs at the firſt 
alarm of the fire; but Mrs. Atkin- 
ſon, upon miſſing her youngeſt 
daughter, a child about eight years 
of age, went up ftairs again, and 
found the child in the room, and 
the room all in flames; ſhe then 
threw herſelf out of a iwo-pair-ot- 
ſtairs window, after being much 
burnt, by which ſhe broke her thigh 
and one of her arms, and was car- 
ried over the way to a public-houſe, 
where ſhe expired in leſs than half 
an hour in great agonies ; thus lo- 
ſing her life tor the lake of her child. 
The child leaped out of the window 
after her mother, and received very 


its recovery. A maid, and a child 
whom Mr. Atkinſon had brought 


little hurt from the fall, but is ver 
much burat ; yet there are hopes of 


up, periſhed in the flames, 

Exirat of a letter from on board the 
Merlin, at Senegal, July 6, 

„On the 7th of June, cap. 
O*fHara, two midſhipmen, my: 
felt, and 12 ſeamen, went into z 
tender (leaving the ſhip off Cape 
Blanco, on the coaſt of Barbar. 
Our expedition was, to find out the 
ifland of Arguin, which had bern 
often attempted by. ſeveral of our 
men of war, but without ſuccek, 
On the Sunday following, being the 
rith of June, we dilcovered- the 
iſfand, and brought our tender up 
within about a quarter of a mils 
from a village on the iſland. About 
five o'clock, capt. O*Hara, the two 
midſhipmen, and four ſeamen, went 
on ſhore, - armed (we having ob. 
ſerved ſeveral Moors, to the number 
of torty or fifty, on the beach, mal. 
ing ſignals for us to come on ſhore); 
the captain and people had not been 
landed a quarter of an hour, betore 
the Moors began to attack then, 
and, being ſoon overpowered by num. 
bere, they were all cut off; and in 
about ten minutes we could fee them 
all weltering in blood, and the Moors 
cutting and mangling their bodies 
We endeavoured all we could to ce. 
{troy the barbarians (while perpe- 
trating an act of ſuch inhumaniy) 
with our grape and round hot from 
the tender, and obſerved ſome ot 
them fall. In about a quarter ot an 
hour, concluding our people al 
murdered, night coming on, and the 
Moors launching their canoes, © 
we imagined, to board the tende 
and cut us oft, and having only eight 
people befides myſelf, thought it bel 
to cut our cables and go out to it 
| | rater 
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nacher than run the riſque of falling 
into the hands of ſuch barbarians, 
In tour days we gained the ſhip, not 
without much fatigue.” 

« On the 28th of Auguſt, about 
eight in the morning, much light- 
ning fell, at Breſcia, upon a maga- 
vine, in which were about twelve 
thouſand rubbi of fine cannon-pow- 
der, which was to have been ſent to 
Ve::iceon the-gthof the fame month. 
This powder inſtantly took fire; and 
the exploſion was ſo great, that it 
overturned about a ſixth part of the 
houſes in the town, and, according 
to the belt information we have hi- 
therto been able to receive, buried 
near 3000 perſons under their ruins. 
Belonging to the above magazine 
was a tower built of large ſtones, 
which blew up at the ſame time, 
and falling like hail upon the 
churches, houſes, and other build- 
ings, ſhattered them from the very 
roots to the cellars. Several other 
fragments of ſtones, launched hori- 
zontally, unroofed the houſes, pierced 
the walls, and beat down the moit 
ſolid buildings. One of thoſe frag- 
ments, driven by the violence of the 
ſhock to the diſtance of halt a mile, 
there beat to pieces a houſe on which 
it tell, and buried five perſons un- 
der the ruins. In ſhort, there is not 
ſo much as one edifice, which has 
not ſuflered more or leſs by this ter- 
rible event, All the ſtreets are co- 


rered with ruins of every ſort, and, 


beſides the houſes beat down from 
top to bottom, upwards ot 500 more 
threatening every moment to fall, 
The exploſion was fo violent, that 
the ſtrongeſt faſtenings, at 18 miles 
diſtance, were forced open: ſome 


pieces of ſtone carned ten miles, and. 


a cannon of twenty-five ct. driven 
two miles and a half. The fieids 
near the baſtion, on which the 
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lightening fell, are intirely burnt up, 
and covered with the ruins of the 
houſes beat down, which were dri- 
ven there, trees torn up by the roots 
and ſhattered, and with dead bodies. 


All the ſhops in the town were forced 


open by the violence of the ſhock, 
and many of the doors belonging to 
the houſes carried up into the air 
and ſhattered to pieces. In ſhort, 
through the whole city, not one 
ſquare of glaſs remains unbroken. 
The damage as yet 1s eſtimated at 
four millions of philippis; and the 
government has appointed two thou- 
tand men to clear away the ruins, 


and fave, if poſſible, numbers of the 


_ unfortunate people, who lie almoſt 


intirely buried beneath them, mak- 
ing the air reſound with the moſt 
horrible cries.“ | 

The empreſs queen has made 
Oſtend a free port. This ſtep will 
probably in time be ſenſibly felt by 
the Dutch, pardcularly in their ma- 
nufacture ot woollen cloth, becauſe 
the Spaniards will be better pleaſed 
to ſell their wool at Oſtend than in 
Holland, where the duties are more 
than double. 

An arret is actually publiſhed at 
Paris, ſuſpending the Eaſt-India 
company from their excluſive trade, 
till otherwiſe ordered; and in the 
mean time that trade 1s laid open to 
all the French king's ſubjects trad- 
ing to the Eaſt on their own bot- 
tom. 

The fieur Chelais, member of 
parhament in France, was condem- 
ned to be broken upon the wheel, 
for the murder of the fieur Beguin, 
captain 1n the legion of Flanders, 
by challenging hum to tight, cover- 
ing himſelt with armour, and com- 
ing into the field ſo fortified, aud 
when his antagoniſt's ſword was 
broke in the attack, moſt treache - 
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rouſly aſſaſſinating him, by ſtabbing 
him when he was down. He has, 
however, made his eſcape for the 
preſent; but, it is hoped, no ſtate 
will protect him. 

Stockholm, Sept. 15. A few days 
ago the prince royal, with two no- 
blemen, going in an open carriage 
from his palace of Carlberg, to that 
of Echolmſund, was ſurprized by a 
hurricane accompanied with thun- 
der, which itruck the carriage, and 
paſſed between the prince and the 
two perſons who ſat before him. 
His highneſs received a moſt vio- 
lent commotion, and was almoſt 
ſuffocated, but ſoon recovered ; and 
this ſingular accident has been fol- 
lowed with no bad conſequences. 

About 11 o'clock, an of- 
ficer, with a party of ſoldiers, 
was ordered to inveſt the Dolphin ale- 
houſe in Spital-fields, where a num- 
ber of riotous weavers, called cut- 
ters, were aſſembled, to collect con- 
tributions from their brethren, to- 
wards ſupporting themſelves in idle- 
neſs, in order to diſtreſs their maſ- 
ters, and to oblige them to advance 
their wages, When the ſoldiers ar- 
rived, the rioters inſtantly took the 
alarm, and arming themſelves with 
guns, piſtols; and other offenfive 
weapons, immediately began the at- 
tack upon the ſoldiers, who in their 
own defence fired upon and killed 


3oth. 


two of them, and wounded ſeve- 


ral others before they conld be ſub- 
dued. Among the ſoldiers, one was 
alſo killed. In the end, four of the 
principal rioters were taken priſo- 
ners, and a reward of 1ol. and his 
majeſty's pardon are offered to any 
perſon concerned who ſhall diſcover 
his accomplices. A moſt remarka- 
ble circumſtance is ſaid to have at- 
tended the outrages of theſe cutters. 
Upon their breaking into the houſe 


of Mr. Cromwell in 8 ital- Beide, 
his wife was ſo terribly 5 
that the child ſucking at her bite 
was inſtantly ſtruck blind. 

A duel was lately fought in Tre. 
land, between Henry Flood, and 
James Agar, eſq; in which the la 
was ſhot dead. An old quarrel had 
long ſubſiſted between them, which 
they at length _ to decide in 
this manner, and proved fatal to th 
firſt aggreſſor. 
| The lady of Arthur Clarke, eſq; 
of Red Lion: ſtreet, in the Park, 
Southwark, was ſafely delivered of 
a fon and heir, to the great joy of 
the family. It is their firſt child, 
after a marriage of upwards of 
twenty years. 

Married, Mr. Balſh, at Stratford 
in Effex, aged 7 3, to Miſs Hannah 
Spencer, aged 18: this 1s his third 
wife within theſe twelve months, 

There are now living at a village 
near Broome in Somerſetſhire, one 
John Saunders and his wite, . whoſe 
ages together make 212 years; he 
is 10G, and ſhe is 107. | 

Died lately, Dr. Peter Temple- 
man, ſecretary to the Society for the 
encouragement of arts, manufac: 
tures, and commerce. 

At St. Edmundſbury, Hammon 
L'Eſtrange, eſq; aged 95. 

Mr. William Brandt, formerly 
gardener to queen Anne, aged 92. 

Joſhua Barnſley, eſq; at Hackney, 
aged 92. 

At her houſe in Hatton-garden, 
Mrs. Mary Favour, a maiden lady, 
worth 30,0001. aged go. 

AtUxbridge, Thomas Wittington, 
aged 104. I: 

At Dulwich, aged 97, Roben 
Harling, eſq; formerly a ſcarlet dye 
in Southwark. | 

Mrs. Anne Plank, aged 103. At 
Tadcaſter, William Hughes, agedi 2). 
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Part of the Ruſſian fleet caſt 
2d. anchor at the mouth of the 
Humber. The whole fleet, con- 
ting of 20 ſhips of the line, is to 
renglezvous at Spithead, where one 
or two ſtraggling ſhips are already 
arrived. This fleet was ſeparated 
in a ſtorm, but has received no 
ſiderable damage. 
E William , BM of Gran- 
Mr cheſter, and his wife, having. 
been indicted at the quarter ſeſſions 
for Cambridge, for the ill treat- 
ment of Phœbe Haly, of Caldecot, 
a ſuppoſed witch, ſeverally pleaded 
evilty; and having firſt agreed to 
pay the poor woman five guineas, 
the court fined the man 138. 4d. 
and diſmiſſed them both with a ſe- 
rere reprimand. 
At a numerous meeting of the 
freeholders of the county of Devon, 
at the Caſtle at Exeter, it was agreed 
to petition his majeſty on the viola- 
tion of the right of election, by a 
late deciſion in the houſe of com- 
mons. On this occaſion, ſerjeant 
Glynn diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 
in favour of the people. Beſide 
the petition, they voted inſtructions 
to their members, as alſo public 
thanks to the freeholders of Mid- 
dleſex, for their ſpirited conduct. 
A detachment of the guards 
marched from the Savoy barracks 
to Spital- fields, in order to protect 
the inhabitants from the outrages 
of the cutters; and they are quar- 
tered in the pariſh- church there, in 
order to be ready to quell any diſ- 
turbances that may happen there. 
The body of the ſoldier who was 
ſhot on Saturday- night by the cut- 
ters, at the Dolphin in Cock- lane, 
Spital- fields, was carried from thence 
in military funeral proceſſion thiro? 
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Savoy, for interment. The corpſe 
was preceded by a file of muſque- 
teers, a drum beating and fites play- 
ing a ſolemn march; the coffin was 
covered with a velvet pall; a white 
plume of feathers and two ſwords 
were placed on it; and a great 
number of ſoldiers unarmed fol- 
lowed the coffin two and two; the 
whole making a very decent and 
mournful appearance. Three vol - 
lies of ſmall-· arms were diſcharged 
over his grave. | | 

The beadles and ſervants of the 
worſhiptal company of ſalters are 
to attend divine ſervice at St. Mag- 
nus church, London- bridge, pur- 
ſuant to the will of fir John Salter, 
who died in the 2 1605, who 
was a good benefactor to the faid 
company, and ordered that the 
beadles and ſervants ſhould go to 
the ſaid church the firſt week in 
October, and knock upon his grave- 
ſtone with ſticks or ſtaves, three 
times each perſon, and fay, Ho 
do you do, brother Salter? I 
you are well.” IS 

The whole of the arrears bth, 
due upon the civil liſt was 
paid up to Midſummer laſt, by 
which many families were relieved 
from great diſtreſs, 

At the final cloſing of the poll at 
Guildhall, the numbers ſtood as 
follow : 

Mr. alderman Beckford, 1967 
Mr. alderman Trecothick, 1911 
Sir Henry Bankes, 676 

About nine this evening, Mr. 
"Joſeph Baretti, an Italian gentle · 
man, well known in the — 
world, was attacked at the end of 
Panton-ſtreet, near the Ha 
by a ſtreet- walker, who rudely and 
indecently accoſted him; he puſhed 


I ing 


could no longer bear it, and would 


Ich. 
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ing that he was a foreigner, cried 


out French bougre, and other 
groſs terms of reproach; upon which 
a man came up, one of her com- 

ny, and began to abuſe and itrike 
im; upon this, more gathered 
about him, and continued ſtriking 
and puſhing him from fide to fide. 
He at laſt drew a little filver delert- 
knife, with a filver blade, and warn- 
ed them not to uſe him ill; that he 


ſtrike the firſt perſon that came near 
him. They ſtil purſuing him, he, 
moving his hand backward and for- 
ward in running from them, to de- 
fend himſelf, wounded two men 
(one of whom, named Morgan, 
died in the Middleſex Hoſpial). 
Mr. Baretti ſubmitted, and was car- 
ned betore fir John Fielding, who 


committed him to Tothill-fields 


Bridewell. 


Late this evening there was 
another ſevere engagement be- 
tween the military and the cutters 
in Spital-fields, in which five of 
the latter were killed, and many 
wounded, 

Extract of a letter from Liverpool. 

„ The mate of the True Blue 
arrived here laſt Saturday from St. 
"Thomas's, and brings the tollow- 
ing account from the fourth mate, 
who is arrived there, of the tran- 
ſactions on beard that untortunate 
ſt1p, after the doctor, mate, &c, 
left her. Two out of the five white 
people left on board her the blacks 
threw overboard ; the fourth mate 


they cruelly mangled and left for 


dead, having cut his throat, as they 
ſuppoſed, and itabbed him in three 
or four places, but none of his 
wounds were mortal: he atterwards 
concealed himſolf until the ſhip was 
run on thore, which happened in a 
week irum the imnfytrection, be- 


till all had left the veſſel, when he 


ings, at their firſt taking pollefſion 
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tween Appee and Wydah. Ty: 
of the white men left 2 dend 
ſoon as the ſhip ſtruck, unknows 
to the blacks, ſlung themſelves 
ſhore from the flying-jib boom; the 
fourth mate, not being able to dg 
ſo expeditiouſly, remained concealed 


followed. The Annamaboe {lavs 
ſhot all the Benin men, to the num. 
ber of near 200, through the orat: 


of the ſhip; and after they got on 
thore, with all the women, boys 
and girls, they ſet off for Annam: 
boe, as they thought, but went the 
contrary way; this they found ou, 
and returning back they overtogk 
the poor wounded and half-killel 
fourth mate. They faved his life 
on condition he would bring then 
to Annamaboe, but they were ſoon 
met by a body of blacks and whit 
from Wydah: the eighteen wind 
ward flaves ſtood upon the deter- 
five, and ſhot ſome of the \Wydah 
men, but were ſoon overporercd, 
and they inſtantly ripped up the 
belly of him who acted on board x 
captain, and cut off the hands of 
three or four others; all the relt 
were taken to Wydah, and fol to 
a Frenchman, The cargo of the 
ſhip, when taken, conſiſted of 900 
ſlaves, three tons of gum copu 
2200 double-pawa cloaths, beſides 
carpets, &c. all which, if brougit 
home fafe, would have been wort 
20, oo0 l. ſterling ; and perhaps the 
moſt profitable voyage ever made 
trom Guinea,” "04 

Tueſday, Oct. 10. This after 
noon the coroner's inqueſt fat on 
the body of Morgan, who died of 
the wounds he received in the Hy: 
market on Friday night, from Mt 
Baretti, and remained fitting ul 
ten at night, when they adjourn 
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ill Wedneſday afternoon, and finiſh- 
ad late at night examining the wit- 
aces, when the jury brought in 
their verdict manſlaughter. And in 
conſequence thereof, Mr, Baretti 
was admitted to bail. 

Meſſ. Townſend and Saw- 
10th, bridge, ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex, declared at Guild- 
hall, on the reſult of the poll for 
mayor, that aldermen Becktord and 
Trecothick were the gentlemen re- 
turned by the hivery. They then 
withdrew to the court of aldermen 
allembled in the council chamber, 
to determine on the choice of one 
for mavor. The debates there laſted 
Vowpard of four hours. About five 
clock they came upon the huſt- 
ings, when the recorder declared. 
Mr. alderman Becktord duely elect- 
e; but at the ſame time informed 
the livery, that Mr. Becktord, not 
thinking himſelf compellable to take 
vpn bim the office, and on account 
of his age and inſirmities not being 
ive to go through the fatigues 
thereof, had refuled to ſerve it. 
This was not ſatis factory to the 
lrery, and the general cry was, 
« Beckford.” Mr. Beck ford then 
addretled himſelf to the livery, and 
owned his having refuſed to ſerve, 
but not in the words delivered by 
the recorder. Great confuſion here- 
vpon enſued: the lord mayor ſaid, 
tiat it was the ſenſe of the court of 
allermen, that what Mr. Recorder 
had faid was the purport of Mr. 
beckiort's refuſal : in this Mr. 
Pecktord agreed, and owned that 
tie emphaſis laid by the recorder 
on particular words had made him 
minnderfand what had been deli- 
ered, and aſked the recorder's par- 
don; atter which he expatiated on 
the 1n{ufticiency of bye-laws, con- 
duded with declaring his willing- 
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neſs, at the riſque of his life, to 
ſerve them on all occaſions; but 
again repeated his inability of going 
through ſo weighty an office as 
chief magiſtrate, This was not 
ſufficient ; and the general cry again 
Was, None but Beckford.” The 
common cryer was now going to 
adjourn the common hall, but was 
revented by the livery. Mr, Beck- 
Ed, being greatly fatigued, retired; 
and Mr. ſheriff Townſend informed 
the livery, that, as the deciſion muſt 
be left to the court of common- 
council, he doubted not but they 
would prevail upon Mr. Beckford 
to ſerve the office; and he alſo in- 
formed them, that the lord mayor 
was willing to hear any other mat- 
ter they had to propoſe. Mr. Lovell 
then came forward, and propoſed 
to the livery the following lun 
which were unanimoully agreed to: 
At the Guildhall of London, 
10 Oct. 1769. 

At a meeting of the livery of Lon- 

don, in common hall aſſembled. 

Refolved, That the lord mayor 
be aſked if his lordſhip hath received 
any auſwer to the petition of the 
livery of London to his majeſty, 
which praycd for the redreſs of va- 
rious grievances, the removal of 
evil counſellors, and the diſſolution 
of the preient parliament. 

Reſolved, That the lord mayor 
be called upon to produce the letter 
which his lordſhip received from 
Henry lord Holland, dated Hol- 
land-Houſe, Kenſington, July the 
gth, 1709. | 

Refolved, That H=— 1 
H-—— was the paymaſter whom 
we, the livery of London, in our 
late petition to the throne for the 
redreſs of grievances, &c. affirmed 
to be the public defaulter of unac- 
counted millions. 


Reſolved, 
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Reſolved, That it is the duty of 
our repreſentatives to obtain, if 
ble, an honeſt and proper par- 
iamentary enquiry into the con- 


12 and accounts of H | 


And, when it ſhall appear on 
ſuch enquiry that H— — 
H has, by unneceſſary de- 
lays, detained the public money for 
years in his hands, and appropriated 
the intereſt thereof to his own uſe, 
and has alſo by various pretences 
obtained repeated impediments to 
public juſtice, and by various miſ- 
repreſentations induced our ſove- 
reign to ſtay the legal proceedings 
apainit him, thereby endeavouring 
to leſſen that reſpect that is due to 
his majeſty, and introduce a power 
ſuperior to that of law, the uſe and 
diſuſe of which create the diſtinction 
between monarchy and tyranny. 

Reſolved, That then 1t will be- 
come in the higheſt degree the duty 
of our repreſentatives in parliament, 
to endeavour that H 
H be impeached, that he 
may be an example to all future 
miniſters, and ſhew them how dan- 
gerous it is to enrich themſelves 


1 


with the public treaſure, and ſport 


with the rights of a free people. 
Reſolved, That theſe reſolutions 
be entered by the town-clerk in the 
record books of this city, as part of 
the proceedings of the livery at the 
election of a lord mayor of this city 
for the year 1770; and that a copy 
of theſe reſolutions, figned by the 
ſheriffs, be delivered to each of our 
repreſentatives in parliament. 
After which the lord mayor ad- 
journed the common-hall at half an 
hour paſt ſeven in the evening, the 
livery having waited with an amaz- 
ing firmneſs and patience, in a very 


uneaſy and painful ſituation, ning 
hours without refreſhment, 

The ſheriffs of London, 
attended by a reſpectable de- 12th. 
putation from the livery, ai 
upon Mr. alderman Beckford, ＋ 
houſe in Soho- ſquare, to requeſt hin 
not to decline, at this crifis, the im. 

rtant office of lord mayor, but tg 
comply with the wiſhes and defires 
of the livery to ſerve them on this 
occaſion. Mr. Beckford received 
the gentlemen in the moſt cordial 
manner; and, after pleading hi 
age and infirmities, wrote the fol. 
lowing letter, which he preſented 
to the ſheriffs, intreating them u 
deliver it to the lord mayor: 

My lord mayor, 

I cannot refiſt the importunate re 
qt of my fellow citizens; their 

eſires have overcome reſolutions 
that I once thought were fixed and 
determined. 

The feeble efforts of a worn-out 
man to ſerve them can never an- 
{wer their ſanguine expectations. 

I will do my beſt, and will fe. 
crifice eaſe and retirement, the chief 
comforts of old age, to their wiſhes; 
I will accept the office of lord nu. 

or. 

I ſhall hope for the aſſiſtance of 
your lordſhip, and my brethren of 
the court of aldermen : the advan- 
tage and good effects of their advice 
were experienced on many occalt 
ons in my late mayoralty, by vou 
lordſhip's moſt obedient and humble 
ſervant, W. BEeckrorD. 

This morning, at half an | jt 
hour paſt one, a fire broke 
out in the houſe of Mr. Oſborne, 
orrice-weaver in Star- court, Butcher 
row, near Temple-bar, which, in 
leſs than three hours, conſumed that 
together with the houſes of Mr. 15 
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ng, pawnbroker ; Mr. Thompſon, 
mathematical inſtrument - maker; 
Mr. Talboy, hair- cutter, and fix 
other houſes in the ſame court; with 
the hop of Mr. Webb, blackſmith: 
the flames continuing to ſpread, laid 
hold of Mr. Spilſbury's printing-ot- 
ee, in Newcattle-court; the houſeof 
Mr. Tones, taylor; Mr. Cook, wine- 
merchant; and two others on the 
right-hand fide, which were burnt 
to the ground. The houſes of Mr. 
Leddie, jezveller, Mr. Sydebottom, 
reſtry-clerk off St. Clement's Danes, 
Mr. Richardſon, carpenter, and 3 
others, are. greatly damaged. In 
Butcher-row, the back part of the 
Magpye, a public houſe ; the houſes 
of Mrs. Lawrence, milliner ; Mr. 
Read, oilman ; and two houſes in 
Crown-court, are damaged : many 
of the unhappy ſufferers had not 
time to fave any thing. There was 
plenty of water, and the firemen 
and neighbours did their parts, 
which greatly contributed to ſtop the 
3 of the flames. A party of 
guards from the Savoy arrived at 
three o'clock, and it is eſteemed a 
fortunate circumſtance that no lives 
are loſt, Mr. Ealing, in the firſt 
hurry and confuſion, went into a 
room to remove a box containing 
70 gold and filver watches, but 
miſtook another for it of no value ; 
ſo that the whole was conſumed, 
with all the valuable ſtock 1n trade, 
partly the property of many hundred 
r people. 
5 . A fire broke out at Lime- 
An. houſe-hole, by which Mr. 
Grant, at whoſe houſe it happen- 
ed, together with his wife, two 
children, a brother of Mrs. Grant's, 
and a lodger, were all burnt to 
death; Mr. Lucas, who lived next 
door, and his wife, with a child in 
ber arms, jumped: out of the win- 
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dow to ſave themſelves; but the 
r woman broke her back, and 
the man had his jaw fractured in a 
terrible manner; the child received 
but little hurt; but two of their 
children periſhed in the flames. 

At a numerous meeting of & 
the electors of the borough of 7 
Southwark, fir Joſeph Mawbey 
propoſed to petition his majeſty for 
redreſs of grievances, partic 
with reſpect to the late determina- 
tionof the h ofs, in oppo- 
fition to the declared ſenſe of the 
county of Middleſex, at the elec- 
tion of a repreſentative. Havi 
explained the motives of that deter- 
mination, he- concluded, that the 
only hope that remained was from 
his majeity's goodneſs in a diſſolu- 
tion of p- t. A petition for 
this purpoſe, ready drawn up, was 
produced and read, aſſented to, and 
approved; and committees appoint- 
ed in every pariſh to get it properly 
ſigned; but no perſons were ap- 
pointed to preſent it. | 

Dublin, Oct. 17. His excel- - 
lency lord viſcount Townſend went 
in the uſual ſtate to open the Iriſh 

hament; when the took 
their ſeats, and the N ge the 
houſe of commons their propet 
oaths; after which, they proceeded 
to the election of a ſpeaker, when 
the right hon. John Ponſord ” Was 
propoſed for that important office: 

A dreadtul fire happened in the 
town of St. John's, in the iſland of 
Antigua, on the 17th of Auguſt 
laſt, by which it was almoſt reduced 
to aſhes, together with the cuſtom- 
houſe and ſtore-houſes. His maje- 
ty has given orders for the ſum of 
one thouſand pounds to be paid into 
the hands of Mr. alderman Harley, 
to be ſhipped in ſpecie for the im- 
mediate relief of the poor ſutfere: 


% 


* 
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in that town, and has directed the 
diſtribution of it to be under the 
care of the governor and ten prin- 
cipal merchants there. | 

"Fu JoſephStackhouſe and Wil- 
rout. jam Litchfield, for robbing 
Mr. Jeflop on the highway; Geo. 
Low, for ſtealing money and linen; 
John Allen, for forgery ; Henry 
Godwin, for robbing Mr. Savery on 
the highway, and Joſeph Simpſon, 
for the like offence, were all exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. 

A very numerous meeting of the 
frecholders of Somerſetſhire was 
held at Wells, when a petition to 
the throne was unanimouſly agreed 
on, praying for * a diflolution of 
the preſent parliament.“ 

Joſeph Prieſt, Jacob Sarbow, 
John Hindmarch, Patrick Murphy, 
Anne Claxton, alias Darling, alias 
Underwood, Sarah Haycock, John 
Hill, and John Stafford, were re- 
ſpited during his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure. 

d. The ſeſſions ended at the 
23% Old Bailey. At this ſeſſions 
eleven priſoners were capitally con- 
victed, among whom were two of 
the deſperate gang of cutters. An 
arreſtot judgement was movedin fa- 
vour of two others of this gang, 
which is to be determined by the 
twelve judges. At this ſeſſions alſo 
Mr. Baretti, attended by his bail, 
was brought into court, and indict- 
ed for ſtabbing Evan Morgan, who 
died of his wounds in the Middle- 
ſex hoſpital. He was offered a jury 
of halt foreigners, but retuſed it. 
The evidence againſt Mr. Barctt1 

were, a woman of the town, who ad- 
mitted that her companion had pro- 
voked him by a very indecent out- 
rage, and two men, who confeſſed 
that they had joined with the de- 
ceaſed Morgan in acts of injurious 
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violence, and of whom the ſec 
contradicted, in ſome important par. 
ticulars, the evidence of the fir 
Another witneſs from the boſpit 
repeated the account which he re. 
ceived from Morgan, who ſeemes 
to think himſelf wounded withou 
ſufficient provocation. The cour 
then called upon Mr. Baretti for hi 
defence, who read from a writer 
paper his narrative of the whos 
tranſaction ; the purport of which 
was, that an unexpected violent at. 
ſault was made upon him by a wo. 
man, who ſtruck him in the ten 
parts, which gave him exquitte 
pain; whereupon he hit her ove 
the hand, when ſhe called hin 
French bouvgre, woman-hater, and 
other opprobrious names ; and three 
men coining up, they ſhoved him 
about and ſtruck him. The fud- 
denneſs of the attack intimidated 
him, it was dark, no refuge at hand, 
and he being near-fighted, and 
thereby unable to judge of his dan- 
ger, endeavoured to get away, but 
was hard preſſed, repeatedly itruck, 
and purſued ſeveral yards by the po- 
pulace, who were now increaſed in 
number; at laſt, he drew out his 
knife (an inſtrument which fo 
reigners generally carry about them), 
and told the aſſailants, that he could 
bear no longer their ill uſage, but 
would defend himſelf, and warned 
them to keep off; but they repeat- 
ing their intults, he, in the violence 
of his agitation, did the injury, of 
which he was ſcarce ſenſible him- 
ſelf. In confirmation of this narra- 
tive, he produced ſuch teſtimony 
from Mr. Wyat, the ſurgeon, wid 
attended Morgan, and from a gen- 
tlewoman who accidentally beheid 
the whole fray, as was fully fatisfac- 
tory to the court. Ag 


Ir. Baretti's character was then 
| atreſted 
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wicked by ſeveral gentlemen, with 
whoſe names the world is very well 
acquainted, and among whom were 
Mr. Beauclerk, fir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Gold- 
fnith, Mr. Stevens, and Dr. Halli- 
fax, &c. Mr. juſtice Bathurſt ſum- 
med up the evidence on both fides 
with great judgement; and the jury, 
after a deliberation of a few mi- 
putes, acquitted him of the charge. 

As it was. much to the honour of 
the country, in which a ſtranger not 
only met with juſtice, but even ſup- 
port and protection ; 1t was not leſs 
to his, who, deſtitute of natural 1n- 
tereſt and connection in it, could 
alone, from the unblameable tenor 
of his life and actions, procure 
ſuch undeniable teſtimonials to the 
goodneſs of his character... 

By an abſtract trom the minutes 
of the hort-hand writers, it appears, 
that, from 17.48 to 1769, 10,474 pri- 
ſoners have been tried atthe OidBatly« 

The comet was again obierved at 
the royal obſervatory at Greenwich, 
in 184 deg. of Scorpio, and in 17 
deg. N. lat. with a ſhort, broad, 
faint tail. It will recede ilowly trom 
the fun, moving eaſtward, and paſs 
through the conſtellations of the 
Serpent and Serpentarius ; and may 
be ſeen tor ſome time every clear 
erening towards the 8. W. though 
gradually diminiſhing in luſtre. 

The new navigation of the- river 
Sort being finiſhed, the firit barge 
came this day, to Biſhop Stortford, 
with colours flying, drums beating, 
attended by a band of muſic. On 
this occaſion, Mr, Plumer, member 
tor the county, gave an ox, and Mr. 
Adderly, who formerly kept the 
Crown at Hockerell, a pipe ot wine. 
The ſupporters of the bill of 
1ghts ordered 2001, to be carried by 
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Mr. Oliver to Mr. Wilkes, in the 
King's Bench priſon. | 

Lord Eglington, and lord th 
Kelly who was at his lord- n- 
ſhip's ſeat at Ardall in Scotland on 
a vitit, went out in their chair to 
take the air; they were followed by 
ſervants, who had guns and dogs ; 
near the ſea- ſide, in his lordſhip's 
incloſures, lord Eglington heard a 
gun go off, and eſpying one Mungo 
Campbell, whom he had long known 
for a poacher, he alighted from his 
carriage, purſued Campbell, and came 
up to him, and demanded his gun 
tor ſhooting on his manor; he was 
anſwered by Campbell, in very rude 
language, that he would not deliver 
up his gun, but, if bis lordſhip in- 
ſiſted on it, he“ would give him 
the contents.“ Lord Eglington then 
took a large ſtick from lord Kelly, 
who by this time had come up to 


* 


the ſpot where the fray happened. 


Lord Eglington was advancing faſt 
with this ſtick, which the fellow 
perceiving, leveled and preſented 
his piece; lord Eglington upon this 
withdrew a few paces back, and 
and cried out, Oh, are you for 
that ſport!” and called one of his 
ſervants to reach him his fowling- 
piece, which was accordingly 
brought. Lord Eglington faced 


about to Campbell, with the gun 


in his hand, but before he could 
could eicher cock or preſent it, the 
fellow fired, and unhappily the 
whole charge, wadding and all, en- 
tered on his right fide, about two 
inches from the navel, of which 
wound he lingered about twelve 
hours, and then expired. The' fel- 
low was ſo confuſed, or fo frighten- 
ed, that he tell on his back the in- 
ſtant he fired, but not betore. Lady 
Eglington, my lord's mother, is o 
aftected with the lots of her ſon, 
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that it is feared the diſtraction and 
indiſpoſition ſhe is thrown into will 
prove mortal, 

Lord Eglington has left behind 
him a great character. His lordſhip 
was ſome time ſince one of the 
lords ot the bedchamber; but, on his 
not voting on a late occaſion accor- 
ding to the pleaſure of the miniſtry, 
it was ſignified to him that his re- 
fignation would be accepted, and 
he has ſince lived a retired life in 
Scotland. 

A circumftance is mentioned in 
extenuation of Campbells crime, 
that, being a Highlander, it he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be diſarmed, he 
had been for ever diſgraced, and 
been deemed. utterly unfit to mix 
with people of character any more. 
Poor Campbell, knowing this, de- 
clared repeatedly, when lord Eg- 
lington 1nfiſted upon taking his gun, 
that he would never undergo the 
ſhame ; but his lordſhip's perſeve- 
rance uced the melancholy ca- 
taſtrophe. 

The commiſſioners of exciſe in 
Scotland, to expreſs their concern 
for this unfortunate accident, have 
iſſued their orders, ſtrictly forbid- 
ding their officers from poaching, 
upon pain of being immediately 
diſcharged from their ſervice. 

. At the court of admiralty, 
30m. Edward Pinnel and James 
More were indicted, for the murder 
of capt. Alexander Henderſon, on 
the high ſeas, on the gth of April 
laſt. It appeared by the evidence, 
that Pinnel had, from his converſa- 
tion, repeatedly given hints of his 
deſign to deſtroy the captain, who, 
on the evening abovementioned, 
was down in his cabbin, where Pin- 
nel went, and ſome time after came 
up with the body quite dead in bis 
arms; he then Moore to al- 
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ſiſt him, and the latter and Pinne 
threw the body overboard; but none 
of the witneſſes being able to pro 


1 


that Pinnel abſolutely murd 
captain, or that Moore was priyy to 
it, they were both —.— tha 
fact, and directly indicted for fink, 
ing the ſhip on the high ſeas, Upon 
this indictment it appeared, that af. 
ter the captain was thrown over. 
board, Pinnel ordered the ſhip, 
which was failing for Dantzick, ty 
be ſteered to the Texel, ſwearing he 
was captain, and threatening the 
reſt that they ſhould ſhare the fate 
of Henderſon it they did not obey 
him. On this they endeavoured to 
make for the Texel; but the wind 
2 ng contrary, ſtood for 
lamborough-head, and three mile 
from the coaſt of Yorkſhire, Pinne 
ordered the ballaſt to be heaved al 
on one fide, and the long boat to be 
hoiſted out, in which ſeveral effect 
and capt. Henderſon's cloaths were 
put by Moore. Pinnel then dire& 
ed them to open one of the port, 
and let in the water, which was im- 
mediately done, and the ſhip: ſunk 
in a few minutes after. Pinnel faid 
very little in his defence, and the 
jury brought him in guilty ; but s 
Moore ſeemed to act entirely under 
his influence, they acquitted him, 
He was, however, a third time in- 
dicted, for robbing the ſhip of the 
above effects, &c. and was allo ac 
quitted. | j 
At the ſame court, 2 2 
lips, elder and younger, WI 
and George Phillips Mark Chal 
field, Robert Webb, Thomas and 
Samuel Ailſbury, James and Rich- 
ard Hyde, William „ als 
Juſtice, alias George Wood, Tho- 
mas Knight, and William Wer 
ham, were indicted, for-piraticaly 
invading and entering wy 
ih _——_ 
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Loy; called the Three Siſters, Peter 
Bootes com mander, about 2 leagues 
from Beachy-head, and ſtealing 60 
men's hats ; and, being convicted, 
received ſentence of death, together 
with Pinnel already mentioned. 

A court of common-council was 
held at Guildhall, when the thanks 
of the court were given to Mr. de- 
puty John Paterſon, for his hiſto- 
tical collection of papers, eviden- 
cing divers of the rights of the city 
of London, and he was requeſted to 
complete the ſame. It was likewiſe 
ordered at this court, that the town 
clerk do make a fair copy of the 1n- 
dex of all the bye-laws paſſed ſince 
the acceſſion of James I. and that 
copies thereof be printed, and given 
to the members tor their better in- 
tormation. * | 

A middle-aged Frenchman, de- 
cently drefled, hanged himſelf at a 
public houſe in Old Street Road. A 
remarkable letter, written in French, 
was found in his pocket, ſetting 
forth, that ſome years ago he dreamt 
he was to die that day : it not, he 
was to be damned; and therefore, 
for the ſalvation of his ſoul, he had 
thought it neceſſary to put an end 
to his life. 
ug. About ſeven in the evening 
a beautiful Aurora Borealis 
made its appearance in the N. E. 
part of the horizon, which in about 
halt an hour formed itſelf into an 
arch to the 8. W. and continued till 
near 8 o' clock, at which time the 
different ſtreams of light flew to- 
wards the centre, and formed a cir- 
cle, trom whence a moſt glorious 
light ditplayed itſelf of different co- 
lours like the ſhades ef the rainbow. 
It was rather terrible in its appear- 
ance, as that part of the heavens 
tom whence it firſt appeared, as 
ao on the S. W. ſeemed as if on 

Vor. XII. 


fire, from whence ſtreams iſſued of 
a very deep red, like to blood, many 
of which did not appear till about 
10 o'clock. The evening was very 
calm, and the ftars ſhone with un- 
common brightneſs. 

It was hkewiſe ſeen on the 24th, 
and ſeveral nights afterwards : a gen- 
tieman juſt arrived from Portugal 
ſaw it on the coait of Spain ; it was 
likewiſe viſible in France, Holland, 
and Scotland. 

Boſton, New-England, Aug. 24. 
The following remarkable notice 
was this day publiſhed in the Ga- 
zette of this town: 

« Whereas I have full evidence 
that Henry H 
William B 
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North Americans in a manner that 
is not to be endured, by privately 


and publicly repreſenting them as 


traitors and rebels, and in a general 
combination to revolt from Great 
Britains And whereas the faid 
Henry, Charles, William, and John, 
without the leaſt provocation or cos 
lour, have repreſented me by name 
to be inimical to the rights of the 
crown, and diſafſected to his ma- 
jeſty, to whom J annually ſwear, 
and am determined at all events to 
bear true and faithful allegiance ; 
for all which general as well as 
perſonal abuſe and. inſult, ſatisfac- 
tion has been perſonally demanded, 
due warning given, 2 no ſuffi- 


cient anfiver obtained. - Theſe 


are theretore humbly to defire the 
lords commiſſioners. of his majeſty's 
treaſury, his principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, particularly my lord H——, 
the board of trade, and all others 
whom it may concern, or who way 
condeſcend to read this, to pay no 
kind of regard to any of the ahuſive 

LJ nuſtepre- 
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miſrepreſentations of me or my 
country, that may be tranſmitted by 
che ſaid Henry, Charles, William, 
and John, or their confederates, for 
they ate no more worthy of credit 
than thoſe of fir „or any 
of his cabal, which cabal may be 
well known from the papers in the 
h—— of c—--, and at every great 
office in England. IAE Oris.“ 

The New Nancy, capt. Bryan, 
from Leghorn to London, was burnt 
to the water's edge at Nice, in Sep- 
tember laſt, where ſhe was taking 
in part of her cargo. The fire was 
between decks; and the captain 
ſmelling it, ordered the hatches to 
be opened, when the flames inſtantly 
burit out, and deſtroyed her and her 
eargo, Which was very valuable, 
conſiſting of 370 bales of ſilk. Large 
inſurances were done on this ſhip, 
which will fall heavy on the under- 
writers. 

Breſcia, Sept. 8. The republic 
of Venice has granted 30,000 du- 
cats for the relief * the ſufferers 0 
the blowing up of the gun-powder 
ue Beſides As fa- 
miles who were the greatelt ſutfer- 
ers are exempted from paying taxes 
20 years, and others for 10 years. 

Venice, Sept. 22. Laſt Satur- 
day night a dreadful ſire broke out 
here, in the convent of the Servi, 
ſuppoſed to have happened by one 
of the friars falling alleep in the li- 
brary, and leaving a burning taper 
on the table amongſt books and pa- 
pers. It continued burning two or 
three days, and deſtroyed a conſi- 
derable part of that large convent; 
there were two hundred butts of oil 
in vaulted magazines juſt under the 
flames, which put the whole city 1n 


great danger and agitation; but, for- 


tunately, the oil was removed in 
time, though with conſiderable loſs 
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to the proprietors, ' The greueſ 
part of the — and many pic. 


tures and other effects of value, ue 
conſumed. 0 vas 
A very great ſickneſs has preyail. 


ed this year at Rome. The hoſpitab 
are all full, and in order to-accom« 
modate the numbers who are {il 
brought into the hoſpital of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, they have been obliged 
to place them in rows in the church 
of that foundation. The  greateſ 
part of theſe ſick come fromthe Cam- 
pagna of Rome, where hey are at. 
tacked with fevers, occaſioned, it 
is ſaid, by the intemperature of the 
air. 5 
Letters from Paris give a ſurprif. 
ing account from Amiens, of a man 
and his wife and four horſes being 
killed, as they were at work in the 
harveſt field, by ſomething which 
came out of the earth, and of which 
no traces were afterwards to be 
tound, but only the ſmoaking hole 
trom whence it iffued. Two or 
three other people were ſtruckdown, 
but not much hurt. The ſur 
who inſpected the bodies of thoſe 
who were killed, did not diſcorer 
the leaſt wound, but only a. confi- 
derable ſwelling, and great detormi- 
ty of the features. The woman, 
who was young and handſome, ap- 
peared a very ſhocking ſpectack, 
Several perſons of Aulincben, to 
whom the king had granted apart 
ments in the palace of Luxemburg, 
have received orders to 3 
themſelves with lodgings elſewheie. 
That palace is going to be fitted u 
in a moſt magnificent manner; and 
people imagine it is intended for 
the reception of the emperor, who 
it is ſaid is expected here at the 
marriage of the archduchels, bs 
ſiſter, to the dauphin of France. 
Naples, Sept. 9. A few di 
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o artired in this port, from Paler- 
4 — ſmall veſſel of only twelve 
et keel, with · three maſts and all 
the rigging of a ſhip, navigated on- 
ly by one man. This veſſel is the 
model of a man of war of ſixty guns. 
The man who conducted her is a 
carpenter, and worked in the arſenal 
of Trapani, but being diſſatisfied 
with his employers, lett them and 
went to Trieſte, where he built this 
reſſel, on which he embarked with 
two men for Meſſina. From thence 
he ſailed alone to Palermo, and at- 
terwards came hither, to preſent 
his maſter-piece of workmanſhip to 
the king. His majeſty, attended by 
the principal officers of his marine, 
has been twice to ſee the working 
of this fingular veſlel, at which they 
hare all exprefled great admiration. 

St, Peel in Sardinia, Auguſt 12. 
Our governor has received advice 
that ſome ſhips of the religion of 
Malta, which left Marſeilles the 
latter end of laſt month, met upon 
the coaſt of Sardinia, ſome days af- 
ter their departure, a xebeck and 
wo galliots — Barbary: that they 
ſunk one of the latter, and ſeized 
the other, together with the xebeck. 

Died lately, Samuel Wilſon, eſq; 
of Hatton- garden. This gentle- 
man has left by his will 20, oool. 
to be lodged in the chamber of Lon- 
don, to be lent out to young free- 
men in ſmall ſums at a low intereſt, 
giving ſufficient ſecurity for the 
principal. Something of the ſame 
kind was formerly left to the corpo- 
ration of Reading; but, for want of 
ſecurity, the money was ſeldom 
camed; when claimed, it was ge- 
nerally loſt; ſo that much of the 
principal is dwindled” away, and 
what remains is of no” benefit to 


tended, '-- © 


hole for whom it was originally in- 
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At Barnſley, in Yorkſhire, Mar- 
tha Preſton, aged 1 2 3; ſhe had been 
married to five huſbands, 'and has 
had twenty-ſeven children. 

Hannah Winter, a widow wos 
man, at Black Hadley Port, who 


had been tapped 79 times, and had 


at leaſt 355 gallons of water taken 
from her in five years, 

Jam Chump, of Kildare in Ire- 
land, aged 120 years, 


NOVEMBER: 


The recorder made his re- + 
port to his majeſty of the pri- g 
ſoners capitally convicted laſt ſeſſion 
when William Troy, for robbing 
Henry Tomlinſon, in London-field, 
Hackney ; Richard Branſby, for 
ſtealing a large quantity of wearing 
apparel from Mrs. Fonnereau in 
V'elbeck-ſtreet; and George Crow- 
der and John Symonds, tor bur- 
glary in the houſe of John Riſbo- 
rough, eſq; at Hoxton ; were or- 
dered for execution on Wedneſday 
next. Andrew - Henry Ludgreen, 
tor burglary in the dwelling houſe 
of William Norman at Limehouſe; 
William Chrke, accomplice with 
Crowder and Symonds; James Fife, 
for horſe ſtealing; Mary Davidſon, 
for privately ſtealing 351. from the 
pe on of John Blois; and _ 

aycock, for aſſaulting Luke Sher- 
born on the king's highway, were 
reſpited during bis majeſty's plea- 
ſure. Doyle and Valine, two of 
the cutters, are left for a further 
ſentence. ht ate 6s 

It blew a hurricane at Portſ- 
mouth, the wind at S. S. E. 4th. 
The ſtorm laſted the Whole day. 


The fpray was carried over the 


whole garriſon, the tide was very 
high, and the ſea ran in a moſt 
turbulent manner, Nine of the 

L 2] dockmen, 
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dockmen, who lived at Goſport, were 
drowned in going home to their 
families. „ gh ö 

Laſt week a young recruit ap- 
pearedat the Rotation-offiee in Bow- 
itreet, to be ſworn into the ſervice 
of the Eat - India company, when 
a gentleman preſent obſerved, that 
from voice and features he ſuſpected 
the recruit to be a woman; on a 
more particular obſervation, every 


one preſent was of the fame opini- 


on, and two women were deſired 
ro examine the party in an adjoining 
recom. On returning into 'cotirt, 
und deciaring her to be a woman, 
the recruit burſt into tears, ſaid that 
her motives tor this action were, her 
having a huſband, whom ſhe dearly 
loved, at that time in India, that her 
life was miſerable without him, and 
nothing ſhould prevent her in her 
reſolution of going there. Every 
one preſent Was affected with her 
tears; and on her conſenting to re- 
turn to her parents, Who live in re- 
putation in Southwark, Sir John 
Fielding humanely promiſed her, 
that if ſhe continued in the fame 
mind, and her happineſs depended 
on it, he himſelf would ſpeak to 


ſome of the directors, and procure 


her a paſſage to India, in character 
of a lady's maid; the poor creature 
was melted with his kindneſs, which 
ſhe acknowledged in the moſt grate- 
ful terms. She is a very agreeable 
young woman, and ſeems about 18 
years of a 


In digging, a ſhort time ago, for 


repairing the turnpike-road, near 


Eland-hall, not far from Hudders- 
field, in Yorkſhire, waz found an 
earthen veſſel, containing ſeveral 
hundreds of Roman, coins, chiefly 
of the tyrants, many of which were 
fold to a tinker at 18. 4d. per hun- 
dred. They were moſtly the coins 
of Carauſius, Tetricus the elder 
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one of the emperor Gallienus, None 


and younger, Victorinus ſenior a 
junior, Clodius Gothicus, and a 


of the reverſes were curious or un. 
common- Jen tad 

A man, a patient in 
Londanboſpiul; had his arm — 
tated at the ſhoulder joint. It is re. 
markable, this operation has not hee 
performed in England theſe 20yea, 

His mazeſty's frigate Boſton fail. 
ed from Spithead tor Jerſey, with 
three companies of the firit reg 
ment, to quiet the diſturbances there, 
The riots have ſince ceaſed. 

On the Suffolk great road, neu 
Norwich, a blackbird's neſt was dif. 
covered, near ſeven feet from the 
ground, with a litter of 
mice, almoſt full grown, in it. 

A reſpite, during his majeſty 
pon was, near eleven laſt night 
ent to Newgate, for George Croy- 
der and John Symonds, who, with 
Richard Branſby, were to have been 
executed. 

This morning Richard Branſty, 
for ſteahing goods and apparel, of 
conſiderable value, in the dwelling 
houſe of Mrs. Ann Fonnerau, was 
executed at Tyburn, purſuant 
to his ſentence. The above unhappy; 
fuſiterer was about 18 months fine 
diſcharged out of Newgate, when 
he had been impriſoned two years, ta 
aſſaulting a man with an intent to 
commit an unnatural crime. 

They write from York, that t- 
bout a fortnight ago as ſame men 
were digging on the mount, neat 
Micklegate-bar, for gravel to mend 
the adjoining turnpike-road, they 
found the foundation of a building 
and a decayed vault, in which wi 
a lead coffin, alſo greatly de 
cayed, containing ſome bones 
This is ſuppoſed to be the che 
pel of St. ſames, brother to d. 
John the evangeliſt, mentiorel U 

h;ftori4% 
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hiftorians, where the archbiſh 


of this province uſed to reſt a-whi 


- their pontifical habits, and from 
dams A. upon eloth to the 
cathedral for inſtallation. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. chere were 
ſeveral remarkable ſutferers; and it 
is probable the above-mentioned 
coffin contained the body ot one of 
them, at leaſt of ſome great perſon. 
This day William Beckford, 
UAE eſq; the ſecond time lord 
mayor, accompanied by the late lord 
mayor and ſeveral of the aldermen, 
went with the uſual ceremony to 
Weſtminſter-hall, and, at the ex- 
chequer bar, took the accuſtomed 
oaths, and, having recorded the city 
warrants of attorney, returned in 
fate to Guildhall, where a magni- 
ficent entertainment was provided. 
His ſtate coach was drawn by a ſet 
of beautiful horſes, purchaſed at a 
great price from abroad; the whole 
proceſſion was grand, and a greater 
concourſe of people, expreſſing their 
ſatisfaction by repeated acclama- 
tions, has not been known upon any 
like occaſion. 
it is, however, not a little re- 
markable, that only five aldermen, 
belides the late lord mayor, attended 
either the proceſſion or the entertain- 
ment; but whether from tear or diſ- 
like, can only be gueſſed. The re- 
corder neither went with them to 
\Weltminſter, nor returned with 
them, but met them at the exche- 
quer court, and quitted them there, 
Or all the great officers and miniſ- 
teis of ſtate who were invited, the 
lord chancellor was the only perſon 
who attended; and of e #4 on- 
iy the maſter of the rolls, Mr. juſtice 


Willes, and Mr. baron Perrot; of 


the nobility, the right hon. earl 
Temple, lord Effingham, and lord 
vietburne; of 2 of quality, 
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and gentlemen and ladies of fortur e, 
a numerous and ſplendid company. 
Lady Temple made a moſt brilliant 
appearance,thediamonds, and jewels 
ſhe wore, deing eſtimated at no leſs 
than go, ol. The celebrated Pa- 
oli, though invited, declined the 
invitation. Sir James. Hodges re- 


tired to Bath; and the common ſer- 


jeant went out of the way. The 
aldermen who appeared without 
dread of popalar diſgrace, were Ste- 
phenſon, Trecothick, Croſby, Peers, 
and Halifax; theſheritts were, Townl- 
hend and Sawbridge. 

Another turn has been gien in 
the public papers to this general de- 
tection of aldermen: 

The true ſenſe of the city, ſays a 
writer in the Public Advertiſer, and 
their diſapprobation of the regular 
and cuſtomary ſucceſſion to the lord 
mayor's chair, having been violated 
by the mean and contemptible prac- 
tices of Mr. B. and his inſtruments, 
is ſufficiently maniteſtedby the ſlight 
put upon him at his feſtival. The 
moſt reſpectable and the major part 
of the corporation withdrew their 
attendance on this mock patriot (as 
they would have done from his impe- 
rious taſk- maſter); and have declared 
by that act, in moſt foreible langu- 
age, that they are not the dupes of 
the lighteſt bubble the earth has.” 

When the right hon. the lord 
mayor, when to take water at the 
Three Cranes, a number of boats 
crowding with paſſengers in them 
to ſee him, three were .over{et, and 
ſeveral perſons loſt. their lives; in 

rticular Mr, Theophilus Hud- 
Neſtone, cutler in Barbican, his 
wife, and two ſons; Mr. Thomas 
Brown. watch - maker in the Strand; 


and Mr. Adams, boat-builder at 


Limehouſe- hole. 
(Ll 1l1oich. 
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ame on in the court of 
roth. hon” plea " befote lord 
chief juſtice Wilmot, the long-ex- 
pected trial between lord Halifax 
and John Wilkes, eſq; relative to 
the ſeizure of his papers, and the 


umpriſonment of his perſon. Ser- 


jeant Glynn, counſel for the plan- 
tiff, opened the cauſe, and, in a very 


elegant and ſpirited manner, ex- 


laned the unconſtitutional nature 
of the injury. He was anſwered by 
ſerjeant Whitaker, who endeavour- 
ed to prove, that What the defen- 
dant did was not of that unconſti- 


tutional nature as had been repre- 


ſented, © but that it was merely offi- 
cial, and authorized by an inxari- 
able ſucceſſion. of precedents from 
the carlieſt times. 

Mr. Blackmore, one of the king's 
meſſengers, was the firſt perſon cx- 
2mined, and honeſtly confeſſed, that 
upon Mr. Wilkes's refuſing to him 
the keys of his burcau, he, agrce- 
able to his orders, pickt the Tock, 
and fſivept away every paper he 
found.” 

Earl Temple was about half an 
hour under examination, relative to 
his being refuſed admittance to 
Mr. Wilkes when 1n the Tower. 

Matthew Brown, who was ſer- 
vant to Mr. Wilkes at the time his 
houſe was riffled, and was to have 
been examined on the trial in 
behalf of his maſter, was by 
ſore unaccountable means kept out 
of the way. : 

The counſel for the pony were 
ſerj. Glynn, ſerj. Leigh, and My, 
Leigh, For the 1 ſerj. 

hitaker, ſerj. Davy, ſerj. Nares, 
and Mr. Wallis. | | 

The jury, after a moſt excellent 
charge given by the lord chief juſ- 
tice, to give “ liberal but not ex- 
cethive damages,” found a verdict 
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quer ſignifies to my lords his ma- 


— 


far the plaintiff with 4000 l. damage 
The damages were laid for 20,000 
fo, that the verdict was much le; 
than the friends of the plantiff ei. 

tel, and fo. little to the ſatisfee. 
tion of the populace, that the jury- 
men were, obliged to withdray pri. 
vately, for fear of being inſultel. 
Tt is reported that they were much 
divided; ſome being for more, ſome 
for Jeſs ; but it ſeeins to have oye, 
rated in ſome meaſure, that by the 
minute book of the treaſury, his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure had been ſignified, 
that all Fe incurred in conſe- 
quence of actions or proſecution; 
relative to this affair ſhould be de- 
frayed by the crown: apd that, az 4 
farther ſecurity to the earl of H- 
his lordſhip had, previous to his fe- 
ſignation in 1765, obtained a ny 
ſeal, that is, a warrant fioned by 
the lord privy ſeal, by way of in- 
gemnification for whatever damages 
Mr. Wilkes ſhould recover, which 
warrant was ſigned by his grace of 
Marlborough, who then held the 
office. | 

Several gentlemen gave twogui- 
neas to obtain admittance into the 
court early, at about ten the price 
fell to a guinea, and at three in the 
afternoon people got in for five · ard 
three pence. _ 

Copy from the treaſury minute: 
book, produced on the trial, 

„Whitehall, Treaſury-Chamber, 
31ſt May, 1765, Preſent, Mr, 
Grenville, lord North, Mr, Hunter, 
and Mr. Harris 

Mr. chancellor of the exche- 


may, Yy -_ 5 — Ll 


5 9 8 »o 


jeſty's pleaſure, that all expences 
incurred, or to be incurred, in con- 
ſequence of actions brought againit 
the earl of Halifax, one of his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
theunder-ſecretaries and * 


nd the ſolicitor of this office, for 
ceedings had by them in exe- 
proce 5 ; - 
*uting the buſineſs of their repective 
offices againſt the publiſher of ſe- 
veral ſcandalous and feditious libels, 
(ould be defrayed by the crown; and 
that a ſuſſicient ſum of money ſhould 
be, from time to time, iſſued to the 
ſolicitor of the treaſury, for that 
ſe. | 
"Read a paper from Mr. Webb, 
ſtating what the expences are likely 
to be, and that a farther ſum of zoool. 
may probably be wanted for diſ- 
charging the fame. ' 5 
lie to Mr. Webb, from time 
to time, as the ſaid ſervice may re- 
quire, a ſum not exceeding 3000l. 
directing him to apply to the fame, 
according to his majeſty's commands, 
to diſcharge the ſeveral expences a- 
borementioned.” 
At a meeting of the bur- 
rich. geſles of Newcaſtle, fir F. 
B. Delaval was placed in the chair; 
a petition was agreed to, and or- 
dered to be ingrofled for figning, 
There are two petitions will be pre- 
ſented from this town ; one in the 
name of the burgeſſes, the other in 
that of the freeholders of the town 
and county, 
A meeting was held at Derby, in 
the county-hall, in which a peti- 
tion was read and to. 
A premium is offered by his ma- 
jcity to the ſtudents of the Royal A- 
cademy in Pall-mall, for the bet 
painting on the following *** 
viz. Time diſcovering Truth. The 
rewards are, firſt, a gold medal for 
the beſt performance, which is to be 
cetermined by the preſident and 
committee, and the perſon to be 
{ent to Rome to ſtudy at his majeſty's 
expence. 
There are already five candidates 
ſor the above premium, whoſe pie- 
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. ces are now placed in che exhibi- 
tion room, for the inſpection of the 
committee. 4.x ihr 

One captain Hollymore, an of- 
ficer on half-pay, who, for ſome 
time paſt, lodged at the Nine Elms, 
near Vauxhall, has of Fate, when in 
perfect health, been heard to fay, 
that his mother had frequently told 
him, he would die on the toth of 
November, 1769. The captain 
himſelt was ſtrongly prepoſlefied 
with this notion. On Friday laſt, 
the 10th inſtant, without any viſi- 
ble ſigns of illneſs, more than ap- 
parent depreſſion of ſpirits and a fre- 
quent hyhing, he made his will; 
executed it, and gave orders about 
his funeral; at the ſame time aſſur- 
ing his friends that he ſhould die 
that night. As there was no ap» 
pearance of illneſs, more than a 
depreſſion of ſpirits, his friends con- 
ſidered this atfair as merely ideal; 
however, 1n the morning, he was 
found dead in his bed, without the 
leaſt ſigns of his not having died a 
natural death, 

This day both houſes of 
parliament met at Weſtmin» 
iter, purſuant to their laſt proroga- 
tion, and were further prorogued 
to Tueſday the gth of January, then 
to meet for the diſpatch of bufineſs. 

Lottery tickets ſold for 1 al. 16s, 
which is 48, under the original price 


paid for thein to government; an in- 


{tance ſcarce ever known before, 
A precept having been iſſued by 


the ſecretary of ſtate to the ſherifts - 
of London and Middleſex, directing 


the execution of the two yveavers to 
be in Bethnal Green as this day, 
the ſhenffs waited on Monday 
night on the lord mayor, with their 


doubts of the legality of this ex- 


traordinary direction. It appeared; 


that the precept was contrary to the 
[4 4 record, 
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Tecord; which was, that the cri- 
 Minalſhould be executed at the vs vu- 

AL PLACE of execution.“ In conſe- 
quence of a remonſtrance to his ma- 
jeſty on this ſubject, the convicts 
were reſpited for one week. 

- The right worſhipful fir Thomas 
_ Saluſbury, LL. D. judge of the high 
court of admiralty of England, made 
the report to his majeſty of the pi- 


rutes now under ſentence of death 


in the cells of Newgate; when Ed- 
ward Pinnel, for ſinking a ſnip, Tho- 
mas Ailfbre, Samuel Ailſbre, William 
Geary (otherwiſe Juſtice, otherwiſe 
Wood), William Wenham, and one 
of the Hydes (but which, there be- 
ing two of the ſame name, is not 
publicly known), for robberies and 
piracies on the high ſeas, were or- 
dered for execution, on Wed- 
neſday the 29th inſtant. | 
About twelve o'clock at night, a 
moſt barbarous and premeditated 
murder was committed on the body 
of Mr. Deighton, a ſuperviſor of ex- 
eiſe at Halifax, and it is ſuppoſed by 
 fome of thoſe deſperate and daring 
villains Who have ſo long been a 
nuiſance, and are now become a 
terror, to that whole neighbourhood; 
they firſt ſhot him throughthe head, 
but not thinking him ſufficiently diſ- 
patched, they ſtabbed him in ſeve- 
ral purts of the body; after which 
they had the amazing etfrontery to 
rifle his pockets of ten guineas; and 
all this within a few yards of his own 
houſe. Mr. Deighton had been 
publicly very active in apprehend- 
ing thoſe iniquitous raſcals, the di- 
miniſhers and counterfeiters of the 
current gold coin of this kingdom, 
who knowing him to be a principal 
evidence againſt thoſe already ſecu- 
red, as well as a terror to thoſe, who, 
to the diſgrace of our laws it may 
be faid, yet walk at large unnoticed; 
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off their brethren" upon trial, an 
villainous and treaſonable prahi 


they thought the only way to bj 
render themielves' ſecure in then 


ces, was to take him off; Which t 
have effec tually done. What male 
this melancholy affair ſtill more ©, 
lamitous is, that Mr. Deighton hi 
left a wife and ſeven children in 
great diſtreſs. | 
At William Clayton's, eſq; of 
Harlyford, Bucks, was tried a nen 
and curious pump, invented by thi 
Rev. Mr. Gainſborough, at Henley; 
when, contrary to the opinion of & 
vers workmen, who had: raſhly pro- 
nounced it impoſſible, it anfirere 
to great admiration, raifing the wa. 
ter, by the power of the atmoſjhere, 
ingemouſly aided by the weight of 
the water, co feet perpendiculr 
trom the * below to the ſhore 
above, with the ſame eaſe, as wel 
as in the fame quantity and time, 
as upon common principles could 
have been done only half that dil 
ance. The piſtons of this engine, 
which are three in number, are ur- 
doubtedly the compleateſt of the 
kind ever invented; having no mom 
friction thana column of water with 
out them, yet ſo exactly filling up 
the barrels, which are of lead with 
the uſual inaccuracies, as to (ufitr 
not the leaſt water to eſcape; at the 
ſame time being ſo ſimple and cheap, 
that to a common eye they will hard- 
ly fail of appearing ridiculous. 
Wedneſday lait the ſhip. gh 
Mercury, from Stockholm, 
bound to Cadiz, laden with won, 
tar, and other goods, in à gale ol 
wind northerly, ran on ſhore on 
the Goodiyin-fand, where ſhe w 
ſoon filled with water, and her bot- 
tom beat out. The people of Bad 
ſtairs, ſeeing the diſtreſſed ſituation 
oi the ſhip's crew, had the courage 
| 8 
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man two boats, and. go off from 
de harbour there to the ſand, in or- 
der to fave their lives. When they 
came near the ſand, the wind and 
{x were ſo violent, that it was im- 

ble to reach the wreck ; but at- 
ter many attempts, and waiting 
there ſeveral hours, they at laſt eftect- 
ed it, They found two of the ſhip's 
crew drowned, and one periſhed by 
fatigue and the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther; and in the evening landed 
the captain and feven others (being 
all of them then remuining alive) at 
Ramſgate. The great hazard and 
difficulty attending this act of hu- 
manity much inhances the merit of 
it, elpecially as the whole ſhip's 
crew muſt, in all probability, have 
ſoon periſhed without it. 

A cauſe was determined in the 
court of king's-bench, wherein the 
king, on the proſecution of Wil- 
ham Bartin, a nominal perſon, was 
plaintiff, and Mr. Robert Barfoot, 
ot Aſhton, Hants, a creditable far- 
mer, detendant, for having in his 
cuſtody a brace of hares,  catched 
on his ow, farm; and for which 
he was, on the 21ſt day of April 
lait, before ſome gentlemen then 
aliembled at the houſe of Mr. 
H-—- (where there is a monthly 
mecting held for the preſervation of 
the game), convicted in the penalty 
ot 101, which he refuſed to pay, 
an removed the conviction into 
the court of king's-bench ; and 
that court were unanimouſly pleaſed 
to quaſh the conviction. 

The court of king's-bench was 
moved tor an information againit 


Mr. Samuel Vaughan, and a rule 


granted for him to ſhew cauſe. 
It is ſaid the lawyers will find 
ſome diſſiculty in fixing the nature 


of the above offence, as it does not 


come within the ſtatutes againſt 


= 1 bi chad 
warde delt taking bribe, and 
not on thoſe offering them. 
Black -Friars bridge was . 
opened for the paſſage of car- J 
riages yeſterday: morning. No cat- 
tle will be allowed to paſs, until the 
road on the Surry ſide is made and 
finiſhed. | It is now one year ſince 
it was opened for: horſes, and three 
years for foot paſſengers. + _ | 

The report of peace being con- 
cluded with Heider Ally was con- 
firmed by the directors of the E. I. 
company. The particulars whereot 
are {aid to be, The torts and places 
on both ſides to be reſtored. Each 
to be at their own expence. A 
perpetual league offenſive and de- 
tenſive, mutual exchange and re- 
leaſement of priſoners, and a free- 
dom ot trade both in the Mylore 
country and the Carnatic. 

Joba Burn, eſq; mayor of Ber- 
wick, at the requeſt ot ſeveral. of 
the burgeſſes, held a guild, to con- 
ſider of a petition; when, notwith- 
ſtanding much influence uſed to 
diſcountenance the meaſure, the 
motion was carried by a great ma- 
jority. 
of king's-bench, to enlarge the 
impriſonment of Mr. Bingley, and 
that he might have the benefit of 
the rules; but the court were of 
opinion that it could not be grant- 
ed, as no precedent could be found 
in ſuch a cale. 

Not long ago, a lady of faſhion 
took lodgings in a private manner 
in the pariſh of, St. Martin's, Lud- 
gate, and at the expiration of the 
month, made propoſals of marriage 
to her tootman; with this reſtric- 
tion, that he was to wear the livery 
as before. The man conſented, 
and the lady ordered her coach, and 

N drove 


A motion was made in the cout 
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drove to St. Martin's church, with 
her intended huſband in the cha- 
racter of ſervant behind it. They 
were married accordingly. About a 
month ago, the lady died, and the 
widower is now poſſeſſed of 7ool. 


came to London to examine into 


ann. Laſt week her relations 


the particulars of the marriage, ob- 
tained a certificate of the marriage 


be 


ing duly ſolemnized; and, after 


trying every fruitleſs method to ſet 


it aſide, are retired into the country, 


leaving the widower in full poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


Extract of a letter from Virginia, 


Sept. 11, 1769. On Thurſday 
the 7th of this month, aſter many 
dreadful clouds, frightful in their 
imagined contents, had been ſwag- 


W 


Ing about, as the fields, loaded 


their crops of corn and to- 


bacco, were very promiſing, and 
every thing moſt delightful to the 


poor, a wind at north-eaſt aroſe, 


and, as ſoon as it had ſpread them 
over the face of the heavens for one 


general rain, it died away till near 


bed- time, and then began to blow 


be 


yond the power of expreſſion: it 


did not rain till two o'clock in the 
morning; but when the diſſolving 
rains came on, every one had cauſe 


to wiſh for broad day, to ſee but a- 


ch 


ance to fave themſelves: for the 


ſtrongeſt and neweſt built houſes, 


by 


the violence of both wind and 


rain, were hardly a ſecurity againſt 


their dreadful effects. 
pouring down in ſuch mighty tor- 
rents, tome few thought of boring 


The water 


holes in their floors to give it vent: 


in 


this fituation it continued till 


two in the afternoon, when the un- 
happy eye faw itſelf ſurrounded with 
the moſt "deplorable deſtruction, 
Houſes cruſhed down; fruit-trees 


of 


all kinds blown up; the woods 
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laid moſtly level. Our 
near hard for gathering, ime * 
on the earth; and, to be ſure, f 
evident danger of rotting: the g. 
bacco in the fields blown into ſhred, 
the 


that which was houſed before 
uite cruſhed down and 
22 and the mills entirely de. 
oyed, as far as the ear has at pre. 
ſent _—— Numbers of veſſeh 
in every harbour bulged upon 
ſhores; and ſome = 5 bu 
very ports, by the extreme height 
of the tide, except where the pw 
prietors thought of boring hole; 
through their bottoms and linking 
them; for neither anchors nor ca. 
bles could ſtand the dreadful hur- 
ricane. A particular deſcription of 
every loſs would be tedious in ſuch 
a general devaſtation ; level field, 
in many places, diſſolved into dee 
gullies. In ſhort, had the ftom 
continued but a few hours more, 
the preſent view muſt ſatisfy every 
ſenſible perſon, that this part of 
America muſt have ceaſed to exif, 

Accounts of great damage hare 
alſo been received trom other parts,” 

At noon a phenomenon 
happened, which 1s likely to 2, 
aftord matter of diſcuſſion to the a- 
ſtronomers. About twelve, Mer. 
cury pailed over the ſun's diſk, on 
which he appeared in the form ot 
ſmall, round, black ſpot, extremely 
viſible to the naked eye, and con. 
tinued fo till two o'clock, when he 
became again inviſible. _ 

A coniultation was this day held 
at lord Mansfield's houſe, at which 
all the judges attended, in order tq 
determine the place for the execu- 
tion of the two cutters under ſeit 
tence of death; when they unan- 
moufly gave it as their opinion, 
that his majeſty has a power 9 
fixing the place of the execution 0! 

| F 10 


ſtorm 


* criminal; and they are conſe- 
1 to be executed, according to 
his former order, at Bethnal-green. 


S 


ry The Americans, to ſhew their 
ds Alike of that, as well as every o- 
4 ther commodity that comes from 


England, who uſed, on an aver- 
age, to take off at Jeaſt an ei ghth 
part of the lottery, We are well in- 
tormed, have not, this time, ſent 
orders from throughout all the colo- 
ries for an hundred tickets, 

A letter from Dublin, dated Nov. 
18, ſays, on Wedneſday laſt the bag, 
which contained the Engliſh mail of 
the za inſtant, taken Sn one of 
the packet wherrymen laſt week in 
College-green, was found in a field 
near Fortick's-lane, without any let- 
ters or other articles therein. And 


05 reſterdlay morning a waiter helong- 
5. ing to the Queen's-arms tavern, St. 
ö 


Paul's church- yard, was ſent by a 
perſon who called there, with a 
note for pool. to a gentleman in 
Adermanbury; which appearing to 
hare been taken out of the Iriſh 
mail that was lately robbed in Dub- 
lin, the waiter was detained ; but 
before they could ſend to the ta- 
rem, the perſon who ſent the note 
had made off. It ſeems, by the de- 
ſcription given of him, that he is 
well known at fir John Fielding's. 

| Yeſterday morning came on, be- 
tore lord Mansfield, &c. the mo- 
tion for granting a rule of court for 
damuel Vaughan, eſq; to ſhew cauſe 
why an information ſhould nat be 
filed againſt him, at the ſuit pf his 
grace the duke of Grafton, for an 
attempt to bribe his. grace. After 
many arguments, ſeveral letters, and 
Mr. Vaughan's affidavit being read 
in court, which laſted till 4 o'clock, 
the rule of court was made abſolute. 
Mr. Vaughan's counſel were, Mr. 
Leigh, Mr. Wedderburn, and Mr. 
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Waller. Mr. Vaughan was in court 
the whole ime. | * 
Extract of letter from York, 
HL 5 gr 
The week before laſt they had 
a ſevere ſhock of an earthquake ar 
Inverneſs, which did confiderable 
damage; ſeveral houſes were thrown 
down, and many prices killed.” 
Capt. Gordon, known in France 
by the name of lord Gordon, was 
beheaded at Breſt, for being con- 
cerned in a conſpiracy to ſet that 
fortification on fire, and burn the 
ſhipping in the dock. This myſte- 
rious affair occaſions much ſpecula- 
tion. What end could it ferve to a 
youth but juſt come of age? who 
ſet him to work? or who was to 
reward him? The condemnation of 
a Britiſh ſubject on ſuch an 1mpro- 
bable pretence muſt ſurely deſerve 
an enquiry, as, by his ſentence, an 
injurious reflection ſeems intended 
againſt the Bntiſh government. 
At eleven o'clock, came on "i 
in the court of king's-bench, Mr 
before lord chief juſtice Mansfield 
and the reſt of the judges of the 
court, the long expected motion, 
« Whether Samuel Vaughan, eſq; 
ſhould not ſhew cauſe, in a com- 
plaint at the ſuit of his grace the 
duke of Grafton, relative to the 
ſum of five thouſand pounds offered - 
by that gentleman to his grace, for 
procuring his ſon the reverſionary 
t of clerk of the crown in the 
land of Jamaica.“ | 
The lawyers employed on both 
fides ſupported the ſentiments of 
their leaders, which continued till 
after four o'clock, when my lord 
22 {our obſerving on the 
& an dings, with great 
ſenſe — with the , 
nimous conſent of his brother judg- 
es, made the rule abſolute. 
Lawyers 


156] 
Lawyers for the defendant, Mr. 
Veederburn, Mr. Leigh. 

For the plaintiff, the ſolicitor ge- 
neral, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Ranby. 

A meeting of the freeholders' of 
the county of Kent was held at the 
town-hall, in Maidſtone, when the 
late addreſs procured from that 
county was diſavowed, and the 
queſtion for a petition was put, and 
carried by 700 againſt 7. 

The bill for the augmentation. of 
the forces on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, 
notwithſtanding poſitive reports- to 
the contrary, paſted the houſe of 
commons in Ireland by a very re- 
ſpectable majority. The debate laſted 
many hours, and ſome members 
held their hands upon their ſwords 
while their friends were warm in 
the argument. The augmentation 
bill having paſſed, the next point 
which the court party had to carry 
was, the money bill; but in this 
they found more oppoſition than 
they expected. In the courſe of 
the debate Sir George Macartney, 
ſon - in- law to lord Bute, and ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for Ireland, ſaid, in 
detence of the manner of bringing 
It in, „that taking its rife in- the 
privy council was 4 tax the com- 
mons of Ireland paid for a continu- 
ance of their conſtitution ; that Ire- 
land was a dependent government, 
and owed to England the higheſt 
obligations for the tree exerciſe of 
its, invaluable privileges ;? upon 
which the whole houſe became tur- 
bulent, and it was with difficulty 
the ſpeaker could bring it to order. 
At length the queſtion being put, it 


a5 in the negative. This un- 
u 


cky incident threw the whole bu- 
ſinels of the ſeſſion out of its courſe, 
and occaſioned a ſhort prorogation, 
as, according to order, a fecond 
money bill could not be again 
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pro ed during the ſame felon, 


e remonſtrance and pe- 
tition from the freeholders of 29% 
the county of Buckingham va 

ſented to the king at the levee 
y the hon. Tho. Hampden, chair. 
man atthe general meeting, the hon. 
Henry © Grenville, John Aubrey 
John Calcraft, and Edinund Bulle 
eſqrs. all members of the houſe gr 
commons. Lord Verney was un- 
able to attend; and the hon. fir Wi. 
ham Stanhope, who had en 
to make the motion at the general 
meeting, was prevented by illne; 
from giving his attendance eithe 
at Ayleſbury or at court; he ha 
ſigned the petition, which is fignel 
alſo by above 1800 freeh6lders— 
Lord Temple was at the levee, 
The following pirates were car- 
ried from Newgate in two cart, 
and executed at Execution Dock, 
viz, Edward Pinnel, for ſinking and 
deſtroying the Iſabella merchant 
ip, capt. Henderſon ; Thoma 
Ailſbree, William Geary, alias Jul- 
tice, ahas Ward, William Wenham, 


and. Richard Hyde, for piraticaly 


entering a Dutch ſhip, two league; 
from Beachy-head, and ſtealing by 
hats, &c. * | 
It is ſaid Pinnel, before his exc: 
cution, confcfied that he was the 
perſon who murdered capt. Hender- 
fon on board the Ifabella, on the 
German fea, in April laſt, and that 
two others of the crew were con. 
cerned with him, 
Pinnel was tried for che above 
murder at the Old Bailey, but ac- 
quitted, through a miſtake in the 
indictment, n 
The emperor of Morocco, having 
ſet at hberty 37 Tuſcan captise, 
ſent them as a preſent, by à Frenc\ 
veſſel, to the grand niaiter of Mal 
ta, Who has ſent them n 
al 
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whence. they arrived at Flo- 
— and were preſented to the 
at duke. e 
private advices from Copenhagen 
of Oct. 16, ſays “ The king our 
ſorereign, ever attentive to the ö 
of his Tabjects, having teſtified his 
approbation, during his reſidence in 
England, of many civil and military 
eabliſhments, intends to build two 
hoſpitals, at Copenhagen and Ber- 
gen, for diſabled ſeamen, The ho- 
te] of the invalids is already begun, 
under the direction of the firſt ar- 
chitect of the court. Theſe monu- 
ments of the beneficence of the beſt 


in the Daniſh annals. The Engliſh 
{xſhions and furniture prevail in the 
capital; and the young noblemen, 
by the king's deſire, learn that co- 
pious and energetic language; a 
circumſtance very agreeable to the 
veen.” 

They write. from Conſtantinople, 
that ſince the late execution of the 
grand vizir, above three millions 
terliag, in gold and precious ſtones 
had been diſcovered in a ſecret place 
in that prince's ſeragho, by means 
ot n Greek flave, who alſo informed 
againſt two Jews, who had large 
ſums in their poſſeſſion. 

By letters from Bagdat ive learn, 
that the greateſt part of that city 
was deſtroyed in May laſt, by an 
earthquake ; and we further learn, 
that "ri Kahn, ſovereign of Per- 
ia, was marching an army towards 
tuat place: if this ſhould prove 
true, the Porte will find itſelf great- 
ly embarraſſed,  __ .. | 
Letters from Leghorn adviſe, that 
a Corſican chief, with about 00 
men, poſſeſſes an adyantageous poſt 
behind à mountain north of Mu- 
ratio, and they ſeem determined to 
de cut to, pieces rather than ſubmit 
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to the tyrannic yoke of France. 
Letters from Warſaw, dated Oct. 
7, ay, A ſpectacle, very capable 
of inſpiring every one with pid 
has preſented itſelf before us for 
ſome days paſt: nine gentlemen, 
who had their hands cut off at the 
wriſt, have been conveyed to this 
place. This cruel execution was 
rpetrated by orders of general 
rewitz, and by ſome is ſaid to be 
done by himſelf. The grand ge- 
neral of Lithuania has taken great 
care of theſe unfortunate people, 
and intends to provide for their 
maintenance.“ 1 
Elſineur, Nov. 4. The follow- 
ing is a liſt of the Ruſſian ſquadron 
under admiral Elphinſton, now in 
the Sound: Le Petronia, the flag 
ſhip, of 66 guns. Le Saratoffe, 
caſt, Boſchentzoff, ditto. Another 
of the ſame force, capt. Ignatieſs. 
Le Sweeteſloff, capt. Borch, of 80 
uns. Le Nadeſchie frigate, capt. 
8 ; and L'Afrique trigate, 
of 45 guns each. And two pinks 
and a_ tranſport veſſel of 12 guns 
each. | an 
A Daniſh ſhip bound from Ham- 
burgh to Cadiz, ſaid to be worth 
20,000 dollars, has been lately taken 
.. 
The king of Portugal has lately 
iſſued an edict, by which widows 
of more than go years of age are 
forbidden to marry. 4 ſays 
the edict, experience has ſhewn that 
women of that age commonly mar- 
rf Young men ot no property, who 
iſſipate the fortunes which ſuch 
marriages put them in poſſeſſion of, 
to the prejydice of the children and 
other near relations of their wives. 
A thunderbolt fell upon the con- 
vent of the Urſuline nuns of Mende 
in Languedoc, without any previ- 
ous exploſion, which, ſet the con; 
vent 


—— 
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vent on fire, and it was with difh- 
culty the nuns eſcaped with life. 

ch A fire broke out this mor- 
* ning between twelve and one, 
at the King of Pruſha's head, an ale- 
houſe, between Eaſt-lane and 
Three-Mariners-ſtairs, on Rother- 
hithe-wall, and in leſs than an 
hour entirely conſumed the ſaid 
houſe and three others; with the 
25 of the Three Mariners, and ſix 
others, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſtreet; from whence the flames 
communicated backwards to the 
houſes of Mr. Hucks, cooper, capt. 
Lee, and capt. Forbes, at the top of 
the rope - walk, and conſumed the 
two captains houſes, and greatly 
damaged the cooperage. The wind 
being to the norward, no damage 
was done among the ſhipping, which 
muſt have been the cafe if the wind 
had been foutherly. A large boat- 
builder's yard belonging to Mr. 
Sheffield was confumed, and ſeve- 
ral boats burnt; and ſeveral other 
houſes much damaged. 

On Thurſday came on to be tried 
at Guildhall, at the fittings after 
term, before Mr. juſtice Yates, an 
action, which had been brought 
upon the ſtatute of the 12th of Q. 
Anne, for uſury, when the jury 
brought in a verdict for the plaintitf 
with 2841. cs. damages. 

Died lately, Mr. James Sibbon, 
a ſhip carpenter, aged 105; he was 
journeyman in the yard when the 
czar Peter the Great came to Eng- 
land to learn the art of thip-build 


ing. | 
Nur George Welling, aged 102, 
formerly an eminent wheel-wright 
in Bloomſbury, | 
Mr. Thomas Croſvy, aged 102, 
formerly coach-maſter. He has left 
to hackney coachmen upivards of 
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Margaret M.Dermot, who hai 
acquired 10001. by lending out mg: 
ney to market-people by the day. 

Mrs. Anne Bennet, a wido la. 
dy, aged 110. 


DECEMBER, 


The lift of the penſions on 
the eſtabliſhment of Ireland, i. 
as it appeared before an auguſt af. 
ſembly on the 3d inſtant, amounted 
on the civil liſt to 81,0961. 78. 64, 
and the military to 41761. 88. 4d; 
in all, ie I 6s. 10d, 

Mr. Briſtow, who left 21,000], 
to three charity-ſchools, promiſed 
an aged ſervant, upwards of 50, 
who had lived with him 40 years, 3 
comfortable ſubſiſtence at his death, 
which proved, alas! upon reading 
the will, only the ſum of fire 


pounds. The truſtees of the above 


ſchools have taken this affair into 
conſideration, and unanimouſly hare 
agreed to allow her an annuity of zo 
pounds. An act truly us and 
equitable, and reflects the 
1 upon the ſeveral truſtees. 

very large brown eagle 
was end Thc in a 2 = 
trap belonging to Thomas Earle 
Drax, eſq; near Wareham, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, which meaſured from pi- 
nion to pinion, when his wings were 
ſtretehed out, eight feet two inches; 
and when he ſtood upright was four 
teet high; his talons were two 
inches and a half long, and in al 
other reſpecks proportionably large. 
He is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt bud 
ot the kind ever ſeen in England 
and is preſerved there as a great cu- 


The ſtates general have ifſued a 
placart, for encouraging the impor- 
tation of foreign cattle, to ſupply 
the loſs of thoſe that have lately ne 

carl 


unied off in the provinces by the 
tal diſtemper. 95 
* * was tried by a ſpe- 
ch. Gal jury, in the court of 
king's bench, 1n which the keeper 
of a noted bagnio Was plaintiff, and 

noted whitſter in Surrey defend- 
* The action was brought for 
the recovery of the remainder of a 
till, of which 52 fl. had been paid. 
The copy of the whole bill is as fol- 
lows : 

Ir, M--- Dr. to- H -n, 
65 1 
67. From 17 Dec. to | 
© 8 1768, 5 Et 


Caſh for ladies, 10 10 © 
„bg. From 17 Mar. to N 
ML 171 775 5 
rom 15 June to * 

14 July $374 71 6 
Caſh for ladies, 79 0 © 

From 27 Aug. to 
13 Sept. 7869 18 © 
27 Aug. caſh lent, 25 0 © 
For jellies, 87 00 
1290 11 © 


Deduct for draught paid, 525 © © 


Balance due, 705 11 © 
The plaintiff produced three wit- 
refles to ſupport her action, two of 
whom proved the whole charge to 
be unjuſt, and the evidence of the 
third was totally diſcredited. The 
jury, without going ont of court, 
tound a verdict for the detendant, 
with coits of ſuit, The detendant 
being a married man, the plaintiff 
preſumed he 'would have paid the 
bill to prevent his being expoſed. 
But the exorbitancy. of the demand 
termined him to puniſh the injuſ- 
lice of it. 
Lord Northington ſent an 


Hampſhure, to his wajelty's fecre- 
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taries of ſtate, acquainting them 
that the diſtemper among the horn- 
ed cattle was broke out. in that 
county. Previous to which, in or- 
der to prevent its ſpreading, he 

ve public notice, that all Who 
Gould comply with the terms of 
the former order of council, by kil- 
ling and burying the diſtempered 
beaſts, as ſoon as ſeized, ſhould be 
paid the ſame ſums as directed by 
the above order. p 

Tae petition from the city and li- 
berty of Weſtminſter was preſented 
to his majeſty at St. James's, com- 
plaining of a violation of the rights 
of election, and praying à diſſolu- 
tion of parliament. It was preſent- 
ed by Sir Robert Barnard, and Ro- 
bert Jones, eſq; and ſigned by gr 37 
inhabitants, 

The ſheriffs of London having 
been in doubt with regard to the 
place at which Doyle and Valine, 
the two cutters, ſhould be executed, 
a letter was ſent to them by autho- 
rity, informing them, that the judges 
had given their opinion upon the 
matter; which being laid betore his 
majeſty, it was his pleaſure that 
there ſhould be no farther reſpite 
for the two abovementioned con- 
victs, as the ſheritis warrant is law- 
ful, both as to time and place of ex- 
ecution. They were therefore this 
morning taken in a cart from New- 
gate through the city to Whitecha- 
pel, and thence up the road to Beth- 
nal-green, attended by the ſheritfs, 
&c. with the gallows, made for the 
purpoſe, in another cart; it was 
fixed in the croſs-road, near the Sal- 
mon and Ball. There was an incon- 
ceiveable number of people aſſemb- 
led, and many bricks, tiles, ſtones, 
&c. thrown while the gallows was 
fixing, and a great apprehenſion of 
a general tumult, notwithſtanding * 
EE : the 
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the perſuaſion and endeavours of ſe- 
veral gentlemen to appeaſe the ſame. 
The unhappy ſufferers were there- 
fore obliged to be turned off before 
the uſual rime allowed on ſuch oc- 
eafions, which was about eleven 
o'clock; when, after hanging about 
50 minutes, they were cut down, 
and delivered to their friends. 
7 Doyle, before he was turned, 
off, made the following declaration- 
«* I John Doyle do hereby de- 
clare, as my laſt dying words, 1n the 
preſence of my Almighty God, that 
am as innocent of the fact I am 
now to die for as the child unborn. 
Let my blood lie to that wicked man 
who has purchaſed it with gold, and 
them notorious wretches who ſwore 
it falſely away.” 
Valine likewiſe perſiſted in his 
innocence to his lateſt moments. 
The ſheriffs gave ſtriC&t orders to 
the executioner, neither to ſtrip the 
unhappy ſufferers, nor to coin- 
—— tor their cloaths, but to de- 
ver them to their friends, and they 
would pay him for them. Imme- 
diately after the execution, a num- 
ber of evil-diſpoſed perſons came 
in a riotous and tumultuons 
manner to the houſe of Lewis Chau- 
ver, eſq; in Spital-fields, broke into 
his houſe, broke the glaſs of the win- 
dows, and pulled part of the win- 
dows down, and alſo damaged and 
deſtroyed part of his furniture ; his 
majeſty's pardon, and a rewardof gol. 
are offered for the diſcovery of the 
oftenders. 
A cauſe came on to be tried 
gh. at Weſtminſter, in which an 
innkeeper of London was plaintiff, 
and major Spinage, a juſtice of the 
ce, defendant. The cauſe was 
for the recovery of gl. in which 
penalty the plaintiff had been con- 
victed by the defendant, for having 
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his name © indented only” on a fh, 
plate, and not painted on his « 
when travelling on the turnpike. 
road, as the late act requires ; after 
many learned arguments, the ju 
were of opinion the conviction wx 
legal, and found a verdict for the de. 
fendant, with treble coſts of fiir 
Of this verdict every perſon trayel. 
hng with cart or waggon ſhoull 
take ſpecial notice. 

Was tried in the king's-bench 
at Guildhall, a cauſe wherein Hear 
Levy, of Portſmouth, goldſmith, wi 
plaintiff, and William Clarke and R. 
chard Clarke, ſtage-coachmen, wer 
defendants, and a verdict was given 
tor th — with damages, of 210 
17s. 6d, The caſe appeared to be, 
that a box, containing ſilver ſpoons, 
and ſteel chape filver buckles, to the 
value of 211. 17s. 6d. was delivered 
by Mr. Willam Cox, of Littk- 
Britain, goldſnith, to the defen- 
dant's book-kceper in a general man. 
ner, and paid therewith 2d. for 
booking it, which was all the book- 
_— aſked, and 1s a common price 
paid with any parcel brought tothe 
warehouſe in the ſame manner; and 
it appeared that the defendants had 
been robbed of theſe goods. 

The ſeſſions ended at the Ol! 
Bailey, when fix convicts receivel 
ſentence of death, Edward Davis 
a watchman, Joſeph Brown, John 
Randal, and John Carmichael, ford 
ferent burglaries; William Hors 
field and William Eaſtman, two 
cutters, for cutting and deſtroying 
work in the looms 3 the former 1i 
a tine handſome young fellow, ndt 
23 years of age, who declared it 
the moſt ſolemn manner, © That be 
was not guilty of the facts worn 
againſt him. 

At this ſeſſions Mr. baron Alam 
declared the opinion of the * 


on the motion for an arreſt of judge- 
ment, in the caſe of Perrin and Feſ- 
fey, who were found guilty laſt fef- 
ſons at the Old Baily; when Perrin 
ws diſcharged ; but other matter 


n ge. i 
1 appearing in the caſe of Fefley, he 
de- was continued. 

lt, At a numerous meeting of 


t5th. gentlemen, clergy and tree- 
holders of Efiex, held at Chelms- 
tord, to conſider of proper mea- 
ſures to be taken in ſupport of the 
tight of election, it was almoſt un- 
anmoully agreed to petition. his 


Vas k x e 
Ri. majeily tor a diſſolution of t. 
ere At a court of common council 


$001, was ordered to be paid out of 


en 

1 the chamber of London, to the poor 
be, ſufferers by fire in the town of St. 
ns John, in the iſland of Antigua. 


Their loſs is eſtimated at the immenſe 


red ſum of 400,000 l. At this court 
le- very warm altercations paſſed be- 
en. nyeen two right honourable gentle- 
an men, on the ſubject of miniſterial 


inf uence, 

At Hicks's-hall, one Cornelius 
Chevalier, a cutter, Was convicted 
ot having forcibly entered the houſe 
of Lewis Chauvet, eſq; in Spital- 
fields, and ſentenced to ſuffer three 
years impriſonment in Newgate. 

At the ſame time one John Neale 
was convicted of the ſame offence, 
and ſentenced to ſuffer a year's im- 


bn priſonment in Newgate: 
lit Was tried at Guildhall, before 


bord chief juſtice Wilmot, in the 
court of common-pleas, a cauſe 
wherein the ſteward of a Weſt In- 
diaman was plaintiff, and the maſter 
ot the ſaid ſhip defendant, for the 


on account ot the ſaid itæward, which 

the captain detained,-as forfeited by 

deſertion, on the uſttal ſeamens ar- 

ticles; when it was clearly proved, 
Vor. XII. 7-1-5. 


* 5 at of 
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to the ſatis faction of the whole court 
that the cauſe of deſertion was en- 
tirely owing to ſevere and cruel uſage 
of the mate, andthe articles deemed 
of no force as to goods ſhipped 
on board; and were humorouſly 


n by Mr. ſerjeant Davy to 


thoſe in Oliver Cromwell's time, 
where the words, &c. &c. were ſworn 
to be obſerved, and which were the 
only precedents he knew of. The 
trial laſted two hours; and the jury, 
without going out of court, found a 
verdict - tor the plaintiff with gol. 
damages. | 

A meeting of the journey. Sth. 
men weayers of Spittal-fields g 
having been advertiſed to be held as 
this day, at a public houſe in Moor- 
fields, the ſheriffs of London, at- 
tended by the civil officcrs, aſſem- 
bled early in the morning at the 
place of rendezvous, and were met 


by ſome of the moſt active juſtices 


of the peace for the county, ſup- 
ported by a party of the guards ; by 
which prudent precaution, the in- 
tended meeting was prevented. The 
weavers, however, who were to 
have aſſembled, retired to a field in 
Kingfland-road, to which place Mr. 
ſheriff Sawbridge tollowed them, 
and perſuaded them, 1t they had any 


grievances to complain of, to appoint 


a committee of eight of their body 
to repreſent the whole, and to pe- 
tition his majeſty in a modeſt and 
becoming manner for relief. The 
intent of their meeting was to ſign 
a petition to his majeſty, in favour 
of their untortunate brethren now 

under ſentence of death, © © 
Sir Aua Fielding attended the 
ſame day near the queen's palace, 
with the conſtables and peace officers 
of Weſtminſter, to oppoſe and pre- 
vent any tumultuous proceeding that 
wight 


hy wy 


, 
* 
» 
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might happen from the weavers, 
had they attempted to force their 
way with their petition to the king. 

A few of the weavers, in num- 
ber about one hundred, went to the 
queen's palace, with a written pa- 

rin the form of a petition, pray- 
ing that mercy might be extended 
to the unhappy convicts of their 
body, now under ſentence of death. 
They behaved with great decency, 
and after having given their petiti- 
on to one of the pages, in order to 


be delivered to the perſon to whom 


it was addreſſed, they went back to 
their reſpective homes. 

When the guards were drawn up 
in Moorfields, the lord mayor ſent 
his compliments to the commanding 
officer, and acquainted him, that 
he would not give him the trouble 
to bring his men into the liberties 
of the city, as he hoped to preſerve 

the peace with the civil power. 

1 Was preſented to the So- 

ciety of Arts, a large root of the 
true officinal rhubarb, raiſed by Mr. 
Engliſh at Hamſtead, with ſome of 
the fame prepared in powder; and 
alſo a quantity of the ſeed. As Mr. 
Engliſh is not the only gentleman 
who has cultivated, and 1s now cul- 
tivating, the true Turkey rhubarb, 
there 1s the greateſt reaſon to hope, 
that- this drug, ſo very high in 
credit with the medical faculty, will 
ſoon be introduced into the gardens 
of the curious throughout the king- 
dom, by which means a very con- 
ſiderable quantity of it may be 
raiſed at home. 

Carmichael, Horsford, Eaſtman, 
and Brown, the three firſt of them 
cutters, were executed at Tyburn, 
without the leaſt tumult. 

Yeſterday Norris, the ke- 
maker, was convicted at Hicks's- 


hall of breeding a riot, throwing 


of the cutters, when he was en. 


of hay and 


ſtones, &c. into the houſe of Ley; 


Chauvet, eſq; and deſtrovino k; 
houſhold * after the Xin 


tenced to ſuffer three years impri. 
ſonment in Newgate, | 
Likewiſe one Ferreter, a weaver 
in Spital-fields, was ſentenced to ff. 
ter one year's impriſonment in New. 
gate, for ſhooting a woman through 
the hand with a piſtol, for refuſing 
to deliver up her huſband, in order 
that he might be placed on a Jack-af 
for a miſdemeanor, according to 
a ſcandalous cuſtom practiſed among 
the weavers. | 
Cornelius Mahoney, who wy 
yeſterday convicted at Hicks's-hall, 
of going armed with 17 others, and 
making a great riot 1n the ſtreet, and 
cutting a man's noſe, ao 
terrifying the people in Spital-fi 
Was PLE 8 ſuffer le — 
impriſonment, and to enter into his 
own recognizance at the end of that 
time, to keep the 
The petition of the corporation 
of Berwick, upon Tweed was pre 
ſented to his majeſty at St. James's 
by fir Joſeph Mawbey, bart. attend- 
ed by William Currie, Thomas 
Wilkinſon, and Jacob Wilkinſon, 
eſqrs. freemen of the ſaid borough, 
together with Mr. George Rente. 
ley, ſolicitor to the corporation. 
His majeſty has been pleaſed, . 
with the advice of his privy 
council, to prohibit the 1mportation 
| pon into this kingdom, 
to prevent the introduction of the 
diſtemper among the horned catti 
by all poſſible means. It is remark 
able, that no mention is made in 
the London Gazette of the diſtem- 
per being broke out in Hants, _ 
On Monday came on at E- 2 
dinburgh, before the high 
courtof juſticiary, the trial of AY 


_ _—_ — — — — r _ a +. _ MamoÞoes 


wy = ©}» on << wy 


$9 $3 


— - 


Campbel!, late officer of exciſe at 
Ayr, indicted for the murder of the 
right hon. the late carl of Eglington. 
A doubt being ſtarted by the judges, 
whether theirs or the admiral court 
was the competent one ? they de- 
fred the counſel on both ſides to 
plead upon that point; when Mr. 
Rae and Mr. Dalrymple, on the part 
of the pannel, and Mr. Illay Camp- 
bell and Mr. ſolicitor Dundas on 
that of the proſecutors, had long and 
learned pleadings, upon the com- 
petency of the two courts. Upon 
which the court ordered minutes to 
de made up, with full notes of the 
authorities and precedents referred 
to by the lawyers, to be given in on 
Thurſday laſt, at twelve o'clock ; 
and adjourned adviſing till yeſterday 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The court fat from ten in the 
forenoon till five in the aſter- 
noon. 
Afire broke out at Mr. Cox's, jewel- 
ler, in Shoe - lane, which did upwards 
ofathouſand pounds worth of damage 
before it was extinguiſhed, 
Orders are ſent to Scotland for 
enliſting a number of Highlanders 
for the ſervice of the Eait "India 
company. 
The petition from the borough 
of Southwark was preſented to his 
majeſty at St. James's, by ſir Joſeph 
Mawbey, bart. one of the members 
for that borough, attended by Sa- 
muel Bennet Smith, Thomas Was- 
ſon, John Euſſet, John Crooke, 
Richard Carpenter Smith, and Tho- 
rold Lowdell, eſqrs. 
24th, This morning between two 
and three o'clock, a fire broke 
out in one of the offices belonging 
to the New River company, in 
Bridewell precinct, which conſumed 
that and all the other offices, toge- 
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ther with the houſe of Mr, Bull, 
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one of the clerks, and all the furni- 
ture, books of accounts, &c. a 
They write from Paris, that on 


the 27th of November laſt a banker, 


who had beerr but a ſhort time ſet- 
tled in that city, after being em- 
ployed all the morning with the 
treaſurer of the prince of Conti, at 
his return home enquired if any 


body had been there from Mr. De 


St. Julien, receiver general for the 
clergy, in order to receive the 
money for a bill of exchange fot 
10,000 - Crowns. Being anſwered 
that the receiver general's clerk had 
been there, but was defired to call 
again in the afternoon ; the banker 
ſent immediately to Mr. De St. Ju- 
lien, defiring him to ſend for his 
money. When the elerk came with 
the bill, the banker took it, and told 
him he would go and fetch him the 
money, but he went into another 
room, locked himſelf in, tore the 
bill of exchange, and ſhot himſelf 
through the head. a | 

The king of Naples, as poſſeſſor 
of the allodials of the family of 
Farneſe, and by the deſire of the 


king of Spain, has given orders, 


that the uſual triumphal arch ſhould 
be erected in Campo Vaceino, for 
the ſolemn function of the pope's 
taking poſſeſſion of the popedom, 
which will be performed the 19th, 
if the arch can be made by that 
time; otherwiſe the ceremony wall 
be deferred till the 26th. 

We learn from Verona, that a 
poor woman, aged 65 years, fell, o 
the 22d ult. into the Adige, an 


was not taken out till ſhe had lain 


conſiderable time under water. Sh 
was ſenſeleſs, and thought to be 
dead, when the fieur Caneſtrari, 
phyſician of that city, came to her, 
applied his mouth to hers, into 
which he breathed for 25 minutes, 
LN 2 1 when,” 
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when ſhe recovered her ſenſes, and 
being taken proper care of, was per- 
fectly reſtored to health in about 
eight or ten days after. 

As Robert ſones, eſq: was croſ- 
ting Hounſlow-heath in a poſt- 
chaiſe and four, a man on hor{e- 
back puſhed from behind a hedge, 
and, with horrid imprecations, at- 
tempted to ſtrike one of the poſtil- 
lions, but the blow fell upon the 
curriage; he afterwards ſtruck the 
footman, who was riding behind 
the carriage; but on coming up to 
the coach door, he was ſhot at and 
wounded by Mr. Jones. He ap- 
pears to be a farmer in that neigh- 
bourhood, who is frantic in his 
cups, and it is ſuppoſed this was 
one of his drunken frolics, which 
probably will coſt him his lite. 

Madrid, Nov. 14. Capt. Don 
Antonio Barcelo writes from Ma- 
laga, that on the goth of October 
but, he took off Algiers a large Al- 
gerine zebeck of 3o guns and 300 
men, after an obſtinate engagement 
of fix hours, in which 52 of the 
Moors were killed ; on our fide on- 
ly one man was killed, and nine 
wounded. The above corſair is ſaid 
to be the largeſt fitted out at Algiers. 

They write from Gibraltar, that 
an agent from the court of Peterſ- 
burgh had juſt contracted with ſome 
principal merchants there, to ſupply 
the Ruſſian fleet with ſuch military 
ſtores, proviſions, &c. as ſhould be 
wanted during their intended ex- 
pedition to the ' Morea. 

Arnheim, Dec. 33. When the 
Dyke, called Rhyndyck, gave way 
in the night of the 27th inſtant, the 
waters had riſen here 20 tcet and an 
inch, which is one foot higher than 
in the year 1740. This inundation 
happened in a place where the dyke 
was ſuppoſed to be the ttrongelc, and 
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by this unhappy accident every 
perſons and a great number of cat. 
tle were drowned. Several boat 
were ſent from this laſt place with 
bread, for the poor wretches why 
found means to ſave themſelves up- 
on the high grounds, | 
The baggage of the earl of Ef 
fingham was ſent to Plymouth, tg 
be put on board a Ruſſian ſhip, his 
lordſhip having obtained permiſſion 
to take a command in the ezaring 
ſervice. 
Salem, New England, Oct. zi. 
Capt. Dodge, in the f. 5 
P ge, in the Hoop Eliza. 
beth, in twenty days from St. Euf. 
tatia, arrived at Ipſwich laſt Satur- 
day, and informs, that he was at 
Dominica on or about the 20th of 
September, when the town of Bo- 
ſeau was almoit ruined by prodigi- 
ous torrents of water from themoun- 
tains, occaſioned by exceſſive rains; 
that about twenty buildings were 
waſhed away and loſt in that place, 
and many perſons drowned; that 
the town was ſo over-flowed, as ren- 
dered it very dangerous to pals from 
one part of it to another, the water 
being in many places four feet a. 
bove the ſurface of the earth; and 
that many articles were ſeen at fea, 
which were carried away by the n. 
pidity of the ſtreams of water, per- 
ticularly the roof of a houle, with 
four perſons on it, who were ſaid to 
be twelve leagues from land betore 
they were diſcovered. 
We hear from Liſbon, that a 
Mooriſh veſſel of 20 guns, and 180 
men, which was taken by three 
Portugueſe men of war, who did 
not know of the treaty of peace late- 
ly entered into between the king ol 
Portugal and the emperor of Moroc: 
co, was lately ſet at liberty, and al 
lowed to fail out of the harbour with 
the Mooriſh colours flying. . 
| 0 


we hear from Aberdeen, that a- 
bout half a mile north from the cha- 
of Seggar, lives one Peter Gar- 
den, who is now in the 122d year 
of his age. He full enjoys good 
health and ſpirits, and for ſeveral 
Jays laſt. harveſt per formed the or- 
dinary work of a labouring man. 
He attends the pariſh church, though 
at a conſiderable diſtance, regularly 
in ſummer, and frequently in win- 
ter; and ſeems no to be, in every 
reſpect, as intelligent as ever, His 
age, till of late, could not be exactly 
alcertained ; the account he gave 
of it was, that he was the ſecond 
of fix children, whoſe father died 
about the end of Oliver Cromwell's 
time; but it appeared lately from 
an inſcription in an old Bible, that 
he was born in the year 1648. He 
is of the middle ſize, and of a freſh 
and ruddy complexion. 

Died at Swalwell, near Newcaſtle, 
Jane Heronſon, aged 110. 

At Malden in Eſſex, aged 92, the 
rev. Mr. Joſeph Billers, a diſſenting 
miniſter, 

Mr. Moſes Amfel, aged 99, who 
to the laſt moment enjoyed the uſe 
of all his faculties, 


A general bill of all thechriſtenings 
and burials, from December 13th, 
176d, to December 1 2th, 1769. 


Chriſtened. Males -- 8569 
Females 8145 

— In all, 16714 

Buried. Males - 11033 
Females -- 10814 

In ͤ all, 21847 

Decreaſed in burials this year, 


1792, 
Died under 2 years of age 8016 
Between 2 and 5 2045 
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5 and 10 — 877 
10 and 20 — 895 
20 and 30 — 1670 
30 and 40 — 2041 
40 and 50 -- 1998 
50 and bo -- 1610 


Between 60 and 70 1353 


70 and Bo — 921 
80 and go — 383 
go and 100. — 37 
100%ũũ -. * 
1000 „ 
102 Sc ME 
1077 ?Üd | 
21847 
At Paris, births 19445. Deaths 
18427. Marriages 4860. Found- 


lings received in the hoſpitals 6426. 
Increaſed in the births this year, 
1867. Decreaſed in the deaths, 
2381. . 
Thenumber of veſſels which have 
paſſed the Sound, as well in going 
as in returning, amount to 7 378, 
of which 99 are from Bremen; 10 
from Courland; 1032 from Den- 
mark ; 262 from Dantzick ; 1840 
from England; 13 from France; 
2508 from Holland ; 20 from Ham- 
burgh : 49 from Lubeck; 296 trom 
from Pruſſia; 35 from Ruſſia; 62 
from Roſtock: 1149 from Sweden; 
and 3 from Spain. Theſe numbers 
ſurpaſs thoſe that paſſed the Sound 
in 1708 by 449 vellels. | 


The following is an abſtract from 
Mr. Gurney's minutes, of the num- 
ber of priſoners tried at the Old 
Bailey, from the firſt ſeſſious in the 
mayoralty, of fir William Calvert, 
knt. Dec. 1749, to the laſt of Mr. 
alderman Turner, Oct. 1749. 

Aldermen Priſoners 

Calvert - - 670 

Pennant and Blachfard 670 

Cockayne - » - 615 

[1M 3] Winter- 
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R 
Winterbottom and Alſop $555 © + 
Gaſcoyne -*- - 523 
Rawlinſon - - 514 
3 — — 400 

el! 451 
Dickenſon 411 
Aſgil! -- - 349 
OE... 
C E 318 
Blakiſton 322 


A Liſt, ſhewing the ſtate of the Diſtemper among the horned cattle, in 
the diſtr. ts ot South and North Holland, in the month of September, 176g, 


SOUTH QUARTER, or Province of HOL LAND proper, 


EGISTER 
Fludyer | 
Beckford 
Bridgen 

Stevenſon 
Nelſon 
Kite 

Harley - - 
Turner 


WMH, 
— — 


N. B. Every town here ſpecified (in alphabetical order) have each of 
far as their power of criminal ju 
tice reaches, although their lands are in property of their owners or ce 


them their Ambagt, which denotes as 


cupiers. Every town alio has its own 


leaies to ſeveral farmers; though ſome poſſeſſors of land, paying land- 


tax, do rent them. to boot, 


NORTH HOLLAND, or 


| Died of | or 
| Diſtricts | Sick | the Sick- Recovered Heal 
| neſs 
Amſterdam - - 5786 4919 816 2954 
Brielle 2426 1607 483 1349 
Delft 3808 2390 690 | 65801 
r 889 8 141 1313 
Sornichem 733 508 149 1193 
Gouda, or Tergou 5679 4193 I142 3848 
Haarlem J 1523 1087 326 2539 
Leyden 3906 2642 941 $225 
Rotterdam 344 231 47 440 
8. Hage, or Hague 151 111 25 230 
Schiedam 2251 1612 326 2205 
Schoonho ven 1699 1231 282 2914 
29,255 | 21,083 | 65,368 | 31,071 


lands or ficids, which are let by 


WEST FRIESLAND. 


RecoverediCatce, old & young Yet Sick Grown Sick "Dead |In Health 
5037 41,604 2,331 | 19,288 [11,824 22,370 
| I.!zu us trom April to Auguſt inctutive, 1709, 
| £368 | Dead of the diſeaſe, in the South quarter 21,083 
59027 — — in the North quarter 11,824 


10, 405 got through the diſeaſe 


1 0 


Died in 5 months 324907 | 
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6. Lady of his excellen 
Jan "look Townſend, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
of a ſon. 
12. Dutcheſs of Athol, of a 
daughter. 

Princeſs of Heſſe, ſiſter 
to the king of Den- 
mark, of a prince. 

Ladyof fir 3 Bridges 
Rodney, of a daugh- 


ter. 
24. In Dublin, lady Caldwell, 
| of a daughter. She 
was baptized by the 
name of Georgiana 
Sophia Selina; the 
ceremony was per- 
formed 1 the bilkop 
of Clogher; the lord 
lieutenant, the duke 
of Northumberland, 
the counteſs of Moi- 
ra, and = Shel- 
burne were ſponſors. 
Lady of fir John St. Au- 
byn bart. of a daugh- 

ter. 
13. Lady of fir Edward Aſt- 
ley bart. of a daugh- 


ter. 

19. Lady Petre, of a fon. 

March 2. Counteſs of Eſſex, of a 
ſon, 

11. Lady of fir James Lang- 
ham, of a ſon. 

21. Counteſs of Egmont, of 
a daughter. 


Feb. 4. 


| ter. 
April 3. Lady of earl Spencer, of 
a daughter. : 
Counteſs of Elgin, of a 
ſon. | 
12, Counteſs of Strathmore, 
of a ſon, 
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Lady Lifford, of a daugh- 
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13. Lady of lord Gower, of 
a daughter, 
Lady of lord Percival, of 


| a daughter, 
Lady of Gol. Twilleton, 
1 at f. = 
19. Lady of fir John Hynde 
Cotton, of two way 
22, Her royal highneſs the 
| princeſs of Orange, 
of a dead child, 
26. Relict of the late col. 
Brudenell, of a ſon. 
Lady of baron Harden- 
burgh, of a daugh - 
ter. 
27. Lady Craven, of a daugh- 
ter. 
Counteſs of Winterton, of 
a ſon. 
Her Daniſh majeſty, of a 
prince. 

May 16. Great dutcheſs of Tuſ- 
cany, of a prince, at 
Florence. 

19. Lady of the right hon. 
Mr. baron Winn, of 
a daughter. 
Dutcheſs of Buccleugh, of 
a daughter. 
Lady of lord viſcount 
Torrington, of a 
| daughter. 
27. LadyPalmerſton, of a ſon, 
* 
ſtill-born. ; 
Lady of fir Brook Bridges, 
bart. of a fon. 
3 Mary Walter, of a 


on. 
June 2. Lady of the earl of Portſ- 
mouth, of a ſon. 
14. Lady of ar Ju Palmer, 
bart. of a ſon. 
21. Lady of lord Willough+ 
by de Brooke, of a 
daughter, 
Lady of fir Tho. Champ- 
neys, bart. of a ſon, 
(M 4] 25. Coun- 
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July 


Aug. 


25. Counteſs of Macclesfield, 
of a daughter. 

26. Her royal highneſs the 
princeſs of Brunſ- 

| wick, of a pri ow. 

30. Counteſs of Stamford, 

a daughter. 
Lady Mountague, of a fon. 

28, Lady of carl Cornu allis, 
of a daughter. 

31. Lady of fir Francis Pier- 
pont Burton, of a 
lon. 

5. Lady of fir Gervas Clit- 
ton, bart. of a ſon. 

12, Counteſs Donnegal, of a 
ſon. 

14. Lady of fir Wm. Cun- 
ninghain, bart. of a 
ſon. 

Lady Forbes, of a ſon. 

28. Counteſs of Scarborough, 
of a ſon. 

Dutcheſs of Mancheſter, 
of a ſon. 

31. Lady of Lord Clive, of 


a ſon. 


Sept. 6. Counteſs of Dalhouſie, of 


a daughter, 
19. Counteſs of Darnley, of 
a ſon, 


Counteſs of Cork, of a 
ſon. 


Oct. 12. Counteſs of Abingdon, of 


Nov, 


a ſon. 

18. Dutcheſs of Mar lborough, 
of a daughter. 

Lady of the earl of- An- 
gleſey, of a ſon and 

heir. 
Lady of the hon. col. 
Fitzroy, brother ta 


the duke of Graſton, 
of a fon. 
3. Lady Jarlies, of a daugh- 
| ter. | 
26, Lady of ur ym; Burnaby - 
ofa lon. | 


Dec. 9. Countels of Hopton, of x 


Princeſs of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, of a daugh. 
ele] 

28. Lady of the hon, Mr. Fox, 
| ion to lord Holla 
of 4 daughter, 


{on. 
29. Lady of Sir Armine 
Wodchouſe, of 4 


ſon, 


* 


Jan. 2. 


Feb. 16. Peter Delme, eſq; to lady 


* 


Right hon. lord Brown- 
low Bertie, to mif 
Layard. 

john 1 eſq; el. 
deſt fon of Fit 
Charles, to miss E. 
lizabeth Prowſe. 

18. At Dublin, William Mur. 

ray, eſq; to mik 
Kitty Hamilton, ſe- 
cond daughter tolor 
viſcount Boyne, 

26. Hon. Edwyn Sandyz, 
eldeſt fon to lod 
Sandys, to mrs. King, 
of Finchamſtead, 
Northamptonſhire, 

John Butler, eſq; of lie. 
lund, to lady Anne 
W: indesford; daugh- 
ter of earl Wandel- 
ford. 


Caroline Howard, fil- 


ter to the earl of Cu- 


liſle. 

The elector of Saxony, to 
the princeſs of Deux- 
pont, 

At North Cray, in Ken, 
Walter Raw linſon, 

eſq; only ſon of fir 
Walter Wie 

m. 


Ma 


March 8. His 


knt. and alderman, 
to Miſs Ladbrooke, 
ſecond daughter to 
fir Robert Lad- 


brooke, knt. and al- 


derman, and one of 
the repreſentatives of 
the city of London 
in parliament. 

grace the duke of 
Kingſton, to the hon. 

miſs Chudleigh, one 
of the maids of ho- 
nour to the princeſs 
dowager of Wales. 


26. Right hon. earl of Oſlory, 


to the hon. miſs Lid- 
del, late dutcheſs of 
Grafton, daughter of 
lord Ravenſworth. 


By ſpecial licence, at Aud- 


28. Lord Frederic Campbell, 


April 6. By 


, 


ley Chapel, John 
Wodehoule, eſq; el- 
deſt ſon of ſir Ar- 
mine Wodehouſe, 
bart. of Kimberly- 
hall, in Nortolk, * 
mi Berkeley, 
Bruton-abbey, 80. 
merſetſhire, niece to 
lord Berkeley of 
Stratton. 


to counteſs dowager 
Ferrers. 


ſpecial licence, fir 
Watkins Wm Wynn, 


bart. to the right 


hon. lady Henrietta 
Somerſet, ſiſter to his 


grace the duke of 


-2utort. 


Pennington Lamb, 


2 


bart. to miſs Mil- 
bank, daughter to ſir 
Ralph. 


19. Sir James Innes, bart. to 


the fiſter of fir Cecil 


Wraye. 
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30. Sir Kildare Burrowes, to 
\ miſs Higginſon. 
May 2. Col. Templer, to lady Sin- 
clair, 
3. Sir Charles Halford, bart. 
to miſs Farnham. 
6. Robert Travis, eſq; to Miſs 
Gunning, nſter to 
the dutcheſs of Ha- 


milton. 
9. Edward Hulſe, eſq; eldeſt 
ſon of fir Eduard 


Hulſe, bart. of Bre- 
mer, in Hants, to 
miſs Lethuillier, a 
young lady of im- 
menſe fortune. 

16. Right hon. the earl of 

| Northampton, to 
miſs Hougham. 

18, John Parker, to the 
hon. miſs Robinſon, 
daughter to lord 
Grantham. 

26, His grace the duke of 
Grafion, to mils 
Wrotteſley, third 
daughter to the rev. 
fir Richard Wrotteſ- 
ley, bart. dean of 
Worceſter. 

Hon. capt. Knollys, fon 
to the earl of Ban- 
bury, to miſs Sher- 
wood. 

June 1. Anthony Compton, of 


Carham Hall, eſq; _ 


to miſs Jeff Hume, 

ſiſter to lord Hume. 

3. Lord Montcaſhel, to lady 
Helena Rowden, ſe- 

cond daughter to the 

earl of Moira, in 

Ireland. 

20. Hon, capt. Pigot, brother 
to lord Pigot, to the 
hon. miſs Wrottel- 
' ley, maid of honour, 
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daughters of fir Ri- 
chard Wrotteſley. 
27. Vienna, by pro 
the archdutcheſs * 
melia, to the infant 
duke of Parma. 


July 10. Sir James Cockburn, bart. 


to miſs Ayſcough, 
daughter of the late 
dean of Briſtol. 

14. At Charlottenburg, the 
prince "__ of Pruſ- 
fa, to the princeſs 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt. 


Aug. 5. Henry Errington, eſq; to 


lady Broughton. 

8. Hon. Alexander Gordon, 
to the counteſs 'of 
Dumfries, at Edin- 
burgh. 

1 3. Sir Fred. Evelyn, bart. to 
miſs Turton. - 

13- Samuel Whitebread, eſq; 


to lady Mary Corn- 


wallis. 

14. Sir Herbert Lloyd, bart. 
to Mrs. Bacon, relict 
of — Bacon, eſq; 


Sept. 20. At Middleton, in Lanca- 


ſhire, fir Thomas 
Egerton, of Heaton, 
bart. to miſs Aſher- 
ton, of Middleton, 
youngeſt daughter 
and coheireſs of the 
late fir Ralph Aſher- 
ton, bart. 

23. Robert D'Arcy Hildyard, 
ſon of fir Robert 
Hildyard, bart. to 
miſs Dering, ſiſter 
of fir Edward De- 
ring, bart. 

John Shuckburgh, eſq; to 
miſs Craven, eldeſt 
- faſter of lord Craven, 
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and one of the Nov. 


Dec. 6. Sir John Wedderburn, u 


county of Durhan, | 
lady Margaret Ogi. 


vie. 

7. Sir Thomas Browne, bar; 
to miſs Henriet, 
Seymour, 

11. Right hon. lord Wet 
Seymour, next br, 
ther to his grace the 
duke of Somerſet, t 
Miſs Bonnell, of 
Queen - Anne- tre 

only daughter ani 
heireſs of the lat 
fir John Bonnell.eſ 
of Stanton-harce 
„ 
1 e Cart o gon, t 

i miſs Child, - 
In Ireland, lord Kingſbe 
rough, ſon of the earl 
of Kingſton, to mils 
Fitzgerald, daughte 

of col. Fitz 

Chriſtopher Cheevers,elq 
to the hon. France 
Nugent, ſiſter to lorl 

| Riverſton. 

21. Sir Henry Hunloke, ban. 
to miſs Coke. 


neipal PROMOTIONS for 
PR r 1769, from the London 


Gazette, &c. 


Feb. 9. The duke of Dorſet, lord 
leutenant of the county of Kent, 
Dr. Roſs, a prebend of Durham. 

— 19. Sir Fletcher Norton, chief 
juſtice in eyre, with a falary of 
30901. a year. 

Mar. 22. Right hon. fir Fletcher 
Norton, a privy councellor.— Wil- 
tam Young, eſq; heutenant gover- 
nor of the iſland of Dominica, and 
his heirs male, the dignity of a ba- 
ronet. 

— 23. William Chambers, eſq; 
architect to his majeſty, is appointed 
comptroller general of the boards of 
works, in the room of Henry Flit- 
croft, deceaſed. * 

April 16. Andrew Stokes, eſq; 
chief juſtice of the province of 
Georgia, in America. — William 
Wragg, eſq; juſtice of South Caro- 
lina, in America. — David Yeats, 
eſq; regiſter of grants, rents and 
ccords, and Alexander Skinner, eſq; 
to be naval officer of the province 
of Eaſt Florida, in America, 

June z. The duke of Grafton, 
lord lieutenant of the county of 
duftolk.-Hon. John Byron, eſq; 
oovernor and commander in chief 
of the iſland of Newfoundland, and 
all the coaſt of Labrador.— Charles 
dloane Cadogan, eſq; the office of 
maſter and worker of all his ma- 
eſtys monies; both gold and ſilver, 
in the Tower of London, and elſe- 


<q; the office of ſurveyor general of 
all his majeſty's honours, * lord- 
ſips, manors, foreſts, chaces, parks, 
&. in England and Wales. 

— 19. Rev. Dr. Shipley, to the 
Bihopric of St. Aſaph, in the room 
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where in England, —Peter Burrell, 


— 
. * * 
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of the late Dr. Newcome.—Rev, 
Dr. Barrington, to the biſhopric of 
Landaff. 


July 1. The duke of Grafton, 
was inſtalled chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge. 
Aug. 4. Walter Paterſon, eſq; 
captain general and governor of the 


iſland of St. John, in America, 
Tho. Deſbriſay, eſq; lieutenant go- 
vernor.— Elias Durnford, eſq; lieu- 
tenant of Weſt Florida. — James 
Purcell, eſq; lieutenant governor of 
the iſland of Tortola, and of the 
Carribbee iſlands, commonly called 
the Virgin iſlands. 

Aug. 19. Hon. and rev. William 
Digby LL. D. to the deanery of 
Worceſter.— John 7— , A. 
canon of the cathedral of Chriſt, in 
the univerſity of Oxford, Rev. Mr. 
Wilſon, prebend of Glouceſter,— 
Lord viſcount Coningham, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, vice admiral of 
the province of Ulſter. 

Sep. 20. His grace the duke of 
Grafton, a knight of the garter, in 
the room of the late earl of Win-- 
chelſea, — Right hon. the earl of 
Jerſey, a lord of the bedchamber. 
— The earl of Stormont, one of the 
ſixteen peers of Sccotland, 

Oct. 5. Dr. Newton Ogle, to the 
deanery of Wincheſter, in the room 
of Dr. Shipley, tranſlated to the ſee 
of St. Aſaph.— William Varey, eſq; | 
ſuperintendant of all his majeſty's 
gardens belonging to all and ev 
his royal palaces in England. —Ro- 
bert Wilkie, eſq; to be his majeſty's 
conſul at Alicant, in Spain. 

Nov. 20. Rev. Dr. Hinchcliffe, 
vice-chancellor of the — of 
Cambridge, to the briſhopric of Pe- 
terborough, in the room of the late 
Dr. Lamb.—Revy. Dr. Barnardiſton, 
maſter of Bennet-college, Cam- 


bri is appointed prebend in that 
"_ ro pre 
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cathedral church.— Right hon. fir 
ames Gray, bart. a privy counſel- 
or, — Robert Taylor and James 
Adams, eſqrs; to the oflice of ar- 
chĩtects of his majeity's works. 

Dec. 1. Col. Mathew, equerry to 
her majeſty's bouſhold, in the room 
of col. Montgomery, now earl of 
Eglington.—Hon. George Monſon, 
one of his mazeſty's ald de camps. — 
Col. Burgoyne, governor of Fort 
William, in the room of gen. King- 
ſley, deceaſed. 

— 13. Hon. Mr. Shirley, de- 
puty ranger of Hyde and St, James's 
parks, in the room of the late carl 
of Eglington.— Tho. Boone, eſq; 
one of the commulioners of the 

cuſtoms, | 

— 23. Right hon. the carl of 
Dunmore, captain general and go- 
vernor in chief of the province of 


New York. 


DEATHS, 1769. 


Jan. 1. Vice admiral Broderick, 


of a cancer in his tace, 

4. The rev. Mr. James Meyrick, 
known to the learned by his tranfla- 
tion of Tryphiodorus, and his ela- 
borate notes on that ancient author. 

6. His grace Charles Sackville, 
duke of Dorſet, in the 58th year of 
his age ; a lover of learning, and a 
patron of learned men; author of 
ſeveral eſteemed pieces in proſe and 
verſe, 

11. Sir Joſeph Styles, bart. of 
Wateringbury, in Kent. 

Relict of Edward Norton, eſq; 
and aunt to ladies Ramſden and 
Rockingham, 

17. Lady Sewell, wite to the 
matter of the rolls. 


The margrave of Bareich. He 


5 


2 
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lord Le Deſpencer. Her dadyſhi 
was daughter of the late Henn. 


ther to the preſent viſcount. 


Scotland. | 


- 


is ſucceeded by the margray 
Anſpach. N * 
Maximilian de Hervart, knt. of 
the holy Roman empire, at Chelſea, 
Feb. 2. At his lordſhips ſeat # 
Weſt Wycombe, in the county of 
Bucks, the lady of the right bon. 


Gould, eſq; but has no iflue, 

His holineſs the Pope, aged 76, 
He was born at Venice, made cr. 
dinal in 17 37, and pontiff in 1768, 

3. Lady dowager Litchfield, no- 
ther of the preſent earl. 

Hon. Hugh Stuart, uncle to lord 
Blantyre, in Ireland. 

Lady Tyrawley, at Somerſe 
Houſe. | 

11. Sir Francis Clarke, bar, a 
Finchley. 

Lady of fir John Glynne, in 
Flintſhire. 

13. The counteſs dowager of 
Pembroke, mother to the preſent 
carl. 

19. Lady dowager Bateman, mo- 


Hon. John Belaſyſe, brother t 
the earl of Fauconberg. 

23. At Waterford, Herts, lady 
Ann Paddey, wife of John Paley, 
eſq; and ſiſter to the duke of Clere- 
land. a 

Feb. 26. Wm. Duncombe, cl; 
in Margaret: ſtreet, Cavendiſh-iquar, 
in the 8oth year of his age, une 
fally known, reſpected, and adn 
red, for his amiable temper, and 
many 1ngenious publications. 

Mar. 1. In Ireland, lady Anne 
Dawſon, fitter to the earl of You: 
fret. | 

6. Sir Andrew Lauder, bart. in 


At Bath, Mr. Derrick, Matter ol 
the ceremonies. 

9. At Veriailles, in the $4th ye 

vj 


'' 
wn 
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of his age, lord George Seton, a 
Cattiſh peer, and a baronet of 
Great Britain. : 

Erneſt Francis, baron de Cran- 
Feld, in Upper John-ſtreet, Golden- 
ſquare. : ; 

10. At his houſe in Hill-ſtreet, 
Perkeley-ſquare, fir Kenrick Clay- 


on, bart. member for Bletchingly, 


in Surry, which place he has repre- 
Gnted in fix parliaments. . He is 
ſucceeded in title and eſtate by his 
ſon, now fir Robert Clayton, bart. 
who was joint repreſentative with 
his father for the above borough. 

At Edinburgh, fir James Murray, 
of Hillhead, bart. 

14. In Argyle buildings, Miſs 
Lowth, third daughter to the biſhop 
oi Oxtord. 

10. At his ſeat at Combe-abbey, 
in Warwickſhire, the right hon. the 
lord Craven. The title devolves to 
the hon. William Craven, eſq; of 
Abemarle- ſtreet. 

At his houſe in Hackney, fir 
Thomas Fludyer, knt, member for 
Chippenham, in Wilts, 

19. At her houſe near Cavendiſh- 
ſquare, lady Cotton, relict of fir 
ſokn Cotton, bart. of Bedfordſhire. 

22, Right hon. Mary baroneſs 
Arundell, relict of the late lord A- 
rundell of Wardour, and mother of 
the preſent. 

Right hon. James Oſwald, of his 
mucity's moſt hon. privy council. 

Lady dowager Wrottetley, mother 
to ſir Richard. 

23. Sir Thomas Gordon, of 
Earlſton, in Scotland, bart. 

April 1. Lady of lord Boſton, 
clumberlain to the princeſs dowa- 
ger of Wales. 

3. Sir Richard Wolſeley, bart. 
9e tady of Sir Stephen Ander- 


Will, 
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10. Sir John Ramſden, of By- 
ram, in Yorkſhire, bart. | 

16. Hon. Mr. Sondes, ſon to lord 
Sondes. 

19. At Edinburgh, lady Cathe- 
rine Lindſay, 

23. The ſecond fon of the duke 
of Beaufort. 

Near Edinburgh, the right hon, 
the counteſs of Cromartie. 

24. Lady Louiſa Spencer, daugh- 
ter of Earl Spencer. 

In New Bond-ſtreet, fir Charles 
Eggleton. | 

Frederic Meyers, eſq; a favourite 
of his late majeſty, 

Charles Philip baron Diede de 
Furitentein, miniſter for the affairs 
of Hanover. 

Rev. Mr. Zachariah Mudge, pre- 
bendary of Exeter, univefally known 
by his writings. 

25. Hon. Robert Herbert, eſq; 
brother to fir Nicholas, and pur- 
veyor general of crown lands, at 
High Clare, Berkſhire. 

27. At Powerberry, in Northum- 
berland, the right hon. lady Jean 
Ramſay, ſpouſe to John Strother 
Ker, of Little Dear, eſq; Her lady- 
ſhip was firſt married to Geor 
lord Ramſay, by whom ſhe had 
iſſue, the preſent earl of Dalhou- 
he, 

In Burlington Gardens, the right 
hon. lady Henrietta Cholmondeley, 
ſiſter to the preſent earl of Chol- 
mondeley, deſcended from the an- 
cient family of Egerton, barons of 
Malpas, in the time of the Con- 

velit. | 

May 8. Rt. hon. James Touchet, 
earl of Caſtlehaven. 

16. In South Audley-ſtreet, the 
counteſs dowager of Denbigh. 

In South Audley-ſtreet, the coun» 
tels Chabot, ſiſter to the late lord 

Stafford; 
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Stafford; ſhe lately came from 
France, where ſhe married the count 
of that name, who has been dead 
ſome years. 

At Eaſt-haddon, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, the rev. fir Anthony Cheſ- 
ter, bart. 

21. At Paris, the hon. William 
Monckton, eldeſt ſon of lord Gal- 
way. 

29. Lady of ſir John Hynde Cot- 
ton, bart. and daughter of the late 
alderman Parſons. 

Lady of fir Gilfred Lawſon, 
bart. 

June 1. Lady of lord viſcount 
Palmerſton. | 

3. Dr. Newcome, biſhop of St. 
Afaph. 


13. Lady Suſan Lindſay, daugh- 


ter of the late earl of Crawford, at 

Edinburgh. | 
17. Sir Wm. Scott, bart. 

Philip Bendlowes, eſq; of Dar- 
lington. He has left the bulk of 
his fortune to his lady and three 
daughters for life ; but after their 
deceaſe 10001. to the Britiſh church 
at Dantzic, 200ol. to the County 
infirmary at York, l. to the 
Magdalen houſe at London, and 
the reſidue to the Foundling hoſ- 

ital. 

K At Stockholm, Guſt. Fred. count 

de Roſen, who accompanied Charles 

XII. into Turkey. | 
28, Sir Joſeph Hankey, knight, 

alderman of Langbourn ward, and 

preſident of St. Thomas's hoſpital. 

I be dutcheſs of Perth, in Scot- 
land. 
July 3. At Briſtol, Mr. Powel, 

the celebrated comedian. 

7. At his palace of Hamilton, in 
Scotland, the moſt noble Geor 
James duke of Hamilton, &c. H's 
grace, though not quite fourteen 


years and a half old, was about five 
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ther, the hon. Wm. Finch, deceaſed, 


\ 


feet eight inches high; his grau: 
ſo coming faſt 16 Fai to We he 
the cauſe of his death. He is fye. 
ceeded in his eſtate and honour h. 
his brother, lord Douglas iltor 
now duke Hamilton. 

20. The rev. fir Richard Wy. 
teſley, bart. one of his majeſty 
chaplains in ordinaay, and dean gf 
Worceſter ; father of the dutcheq 
of Grafton, brother-in-law to ext 
Gower and the dutcheſs of Bed. 
ford. He is ſucceeded in title and 
eſtate by his only ſon, now fir John 
Wrotteiley, bart. member for the 
county of Stafford. 

Miſs Rich, fiſter to fir Roben 
Rich, bart. and to lady Lyttelton, 

24. At Kenſington, the night 
hon. lady Henrietta William 
Wynn, lady of fir Watkin William 
Wynn, bart. Her ladyſhip was the 
third daughter of the moſt noble 
Charles Noel Somerſet, late duke of 
Beaufort, by the moſt noble Elias. 
beth dutcheis dowager of Beaufon, 
ſiſter to the right hon. the lord Boi. 
tetourt. She was born March 2b, 
O. S. 1748, marned April 13, and 
died July 24, 1769. 

27. Right hon. lady Watſon, fiſter 
to the earl of Hopton. 

In Ireland, the right hon. Ca- 
therine dowager counteſs of Tyrone, 
baroneſs la Poer. 

Aug. 2. At Peterborough-houſe, 
on Parſon's Green, in the 81 year 
of his age, the right hon. Daniel 
Finch, earl of Winchelſea and Not- 
tingham. His lordſhip has leſt ſe. 
veral daughters, but no ſon; and i 
therefore ſucceded in title by his ne- 
phew George, ſon of his next bro- 


4. Lady of the late fir Thoma 
Hales, bart. 
14. Right hon, the earl of Nel 


ſington. 
wh 19. Lady 


10, Lady of fir Gilbert Heath- 


"ng bart, 

wy wy Herbert Lloyd, bart. of Pe- 

by or Tho. Whipham, Caven- 

I fiſh-{quare. _ 

Aged 92, in Groſvenor-ſtreet, 

* ame Anne Brandon, relict of the 

by ute fir Henry Brandon, bart. 

* 29. Aged 97, Edmund Hoyle, eſq; 

= u Cavendiſh-{quare, well known for 

* his celebrated treatiſe on the games 

7 of whiſt, quadrille, &c. 

* Right hon. William Villiers, earl 

| of Jeriey, viſcount Villiers, of Dart- 

< ford, and baron Hoo, * one of his 
mafeſty's privy council. 

» \ Yes hou in Upper Groſve- 

nor-{treet, the counteſs dowager of 

i fitzwilliam, mother to the preſent 

J ch and fiſter to the marquis of 

the Rockingham. | 

ble Sept. 1. Lady Fraſer, relict of fir 

of Peter Fraſer, of Aberdeenſhire. 

* Lady of fir William Draper, at 
lifton, 

3 At his houſe in Bolton- row, Pic- 

6 cadilly, John Howe, eſq; youngeſt 

nd brother to lord Howe. 


brother to John, late earl of Rothes. 
Sir George Smith, bart. at Stoke, 

Nottinghamſhire, 

Lady of fir John Every, bart. of 

Egginton, Derbyſhire. 

Sir Nathanael Naſh, of Stone- 

houſe, Glouceſterſhire. 

—— Parker, eſq; only ſon and 


dtratford-upon-avon. 


Sir John Goring, bart, of Suf- 


folk, 


x Lady dowager Greſham, reli& of 
1 E late fir- Marmaduke Greſham 
rt, ; 
, In Queen's-ſquare, Ormond- 
c ſtreet, Humphrey Elletſon, efq; 
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11. Hon. col. Charles Leſlie, next 


heir of fir Henry Parker, bart. at bart 


He died poſſeſſed of 16,0001. per 
g | 


TI 
= * 
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annum, which he left to an only 
daughter, aged 14. 

At Cambray, the right hon. lady 
Barbara Radclitfe, fourth daughter 
of the late Counteſs of Newburgh, 
and ſiſter to the preſent earl; a 
peereſs in her own right. 

Lady Carolina Adair, wife of 
Robert Adair, eſq; and ſiſter to the 
late marchioneſs of Taviſtock, and 
to the earl of Albemarle. 

Oct. 2. Lady of fir Robert Wil- 
mot, bart, 

3- Charles Leopold, prince of 
Anhalt, at Caſſel. 

Abbe marquis Nicolini, a Floren- 
tine, well known in the literary 
world, 

15. Lady Anne Vernon, relict of 
H. Vernon, eſq; Ormond-ſtreet. 

17. Right hon. the earl of Wig- 
ton. 

24. Earl of Granard, in Ireland. 

His excellency fir Henry Moore, 
bart. governor of New York, greatly 
lamented. 45 5 

In France, lord Clancarty, 

At Huntingdon, fir Tho. Mack - 
worth, bart. | 

Hon. Raby Vane, brother to the 
earl of Darlington. 

Lady dowager St. John, mother 
to the preſent earl. 

Nov. 3. Right rev. Dr. Lamb, 
biſhop of Peterborough. 

8. The counteſs dowager of War- 
wick. 


10. Lady of fir Robert Burdett, 


16. Right hon. Henry Paget, earl 
of Uxbridge. By his omg without 
iſſue, the title is extinct. 

17. Right hon. lord Forteſcue, 
Golden- ſquare. 

18. Lady Benet Cecil, youngeſt 
daughter of the earl of Saliſbury. 

21. In Dublin, the earl of Ely. 

At Paris, aged 20, Lady Cecilia 

Lenox, 
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Lenox, youngeſt ſiſter to the duke 
of Richmond. 

At her houſe in Brudenell-ſtreet, 
Lady Ann Pawlet. 

At Paris, the dutcheſs of Laura- 

is. 

Fran. Joſ. de Choiſeul, marquis 
de Stainville, father of the preſent 
prime miniſter in France. 

26. Sir Tho. Hay, bart. 

The hon. lady Colville. 

Lady Frances Arundel. 

Dec. 2. Prince Diederic, of An- 
halt Deſſau, field marſhal of the 
king of Prutha's armies. 

3- Sir Tho. Rawlinſon, alderman 
of Broad-ſtreet ward. 

5. Lady of the right hon. George 
Grenville. 

8. The hon. lady Trevor. 

16. Lady Betty Germain. By 
her will ſhe has left to lady Vere 
20,0001, to lord George Sackville 


inghamſhire, 


20,0001. with Drayton-houſe, ind 
the manor thereunto belonging; w 
lady Cath. Beauclerk 10001, and her 
beſt diamond ring; to earl Berke: 
ley, a gold cup; to Mr. Berkeley 
5o0ol. to the counteſs of Grana 
30001]. to lady Craven 3000l. tg 
lady Temple 500 l. for a ring; het 
jewels, plate, &c. to be fold, an 
with the reſidue of her eſtate to be 
equally divided between lord and 
lady Vere, and lord George Sack- 
ville. | 

At Breſlau, Erneſt William baron 
Schlaberndorf, miniſter of tate and 
war, inthe 5ſt year of his age, 

Sir John Head, bart. D. D. 

17. Hon. miſs Wrotteſley, maid 
of honour to her majeſty, and ſiſet 
to the dutcheſs of Gratton. 

30. Right hon. counteſs of Buck: 


APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE. 


The PROTEST of the Houſe of 
Lords of IREL AND. 


Die Veneris, 22 die Decembris, 1769. 
Motion being made that the 


| A ſpeaker of this houſe be de- 
fired that no proteſt, of any per- 
{on whomſoever, who is not a lord 
of parliament, and a member of 
this houſe, and which doth not re- 
ſpect a matter which had been pre- 
viouſly in queſtion before this houie, 
and wherein the lord proteſting had 


\ 


taken part with the minority, cither 
in perſon or by proxy, be entered 
in the journals of this houſe: 
And a debate ariſing thereupon, 
the queſtion was put, and the houſe 
was drvided, 
The earl of Drogheda reported, 
that the contents below the bar 
were five, and the not contents in 
the houſe were thirty. 
It paſſed in the Negative. 
Diſſentient. | 
Firſt, Becauſe we conceire 9 
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tis the ſole and excluſive right and 
niviiews of a lord of parliament 
"nd a member of this houſe, to have 
his proteſt entered in the journals of 
+1: houſe ; and that even a lord of 
parliament and a member of this 
ſouſe cannot have his proteſt fo 
entered, except upon a matter pre- 
noully in queition before this houſe, 
herein the lord proteſting took part 
with the minority, either in perſon 
or by proxy. : 
Secondly, Becauſe we conceive 
that this regulation of the privilege 
of proteſting ſtands upon the ſame 
principle, in conſequence of which 
this privilege hath obtained among 
the lords, and not among the repre- 
ſentarives of the people. The lat- 
ter, WC „ are conſidered by 
the conſtitution as actuated and juſ- 
ned by the ſentiments of thoſe 
whom they repreſent; whereas the 
lords, who act not as deputies but in 
their own right, are more perſon- 
aly reſponſible for their conduct to 
potterity. The practice of a perma- 
nent juſtification, alſo ſeems to have 
been deemed a more neceſſary guard 
upon a body whoſe power was per- 
mancnt, Hence we conceive the 
privilege of proteſting aroſe; that a 
lord, againſt whom the majority had 
lectured, might have an opportuni- 
ty of vindicating himſelf to future 
une, which the original cuſtom of 
inſerting the name of each lord in the 
journals, with the part he had taken 
n the queſtion, rendered more ne- 
ly. Aud we therefore appre- 
hend, as it would be abſurd tor a 
lord to juſtify his conduct where he 
had not acted, that the privilege of 
proteſting hath been, by reafon, as 
well as practice, confined to ca es in 
which the lord proteſting had taken 
a part, and in which, upon queſtion, 
You, XII. 
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the majority had been of a different 
opinion. 

Thirdly, Becauſe we coneeive 
that the earl of Strafford, who tirſt 
attempted, and that but in a fingle 
inſtance, to enter his proteſt as chief 
governor upon the journals of this 
houſe, was a perſon of ſuch an at- 
bitrary ſpirit, and the times in which 
he lived of fo bad an example, and 
his ſaid proteſt ſo informal and faul- 
ty in itſelf; that ſuch his proceeding 
_ not to be conſidered as a pre- 
ccaent, 

Fourthly, Becauſe we apprehend 
that the only ſubſequent inſtance, to 
wit, the proteſt of lord Sidney, which 
was made in heat by that governor, 
whoſe conduct was Shreve 
on his recall to England, which ſoon 
followed, and founded upon the 
former example, which ought not 
to have been imitated, was {till more 
irregular and improper; inaſinuch as 
it related to a matter which had 
never been before this houſe, andre- 
ſpected the privileges and proceed- 
ings of the other houſe of parlia- 
ment. 

N. B. The prorogation by lord 
Sydney was not in conſequence of 
orders received from England, as 
there was not time between the rejec- 
tion of the privy council money- bill, 
and the prorogation, for any ſuch 
orders to be had. The true reaſon 
was, that his lordſhip expected to be 
called to account by the then houſe 
of commons, for his having frau- 
dently taken poſſeſſion of the eſtate 
of lord Tyrconnel.] 

Fifthly, Becauſe we conceive it 
to be peculiarly neceſſary at this 
time, to expreſs our ſentiments up- 
on this ſubject, when we have rea- 
ſon to apprehend that it is intended 
that a proteſt be entered ypon the 

VI e journals 
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journals of this houſe, relative to 
the proceedings and privileges of 
the other houſe of parliament, in im1- 
tation of the laſt mentioned proteſt. 

Sixthly, Becauſe we apprehend 
that we ought not to ſuffer this i- 
in 3 of the lords 
to be invaded or aſſumed, by any 
perſon, in whatever ſtation; and that 
we ought particularly to reſiſt any 
ſuch attempt, when it may be thought 
to involve a breach of the privileges 
ot the other houſe of parliament alſo, 
and may therefore be productive of 
diſſention between the two houſes. 


Low rue, CHARLEMONT, 
MounTMoRRIs, POWERSCOURT, 
LoxGroRD. 


On Friday the 22d of December, 
the above proteſt was entered; not- 
withſtanding which, on the Tueſ- 
day following, the lord lieutenant 
went to the houſe of lords, and en- 
tored his proteſt upon the lords 
zournals, againſt the proceedings of 
the commons, in throwing out the 
privy council money-bill, alledging 
their reaſons for ſo doing. The 
houſe of commons have, however, 
given orders to their clerk, that the 
lord lieutenunt's ſpeech be not en- 
tered upon their journals, 


* 


n 


Extract from the Regiſter of the Pre- 
ragative Court of Canterbury. 


In the laſt will and teſtament of 
Samuel Wilſon late of Hatton-Gar- 
den, in the county of Middleſex, 
eſq: deceuſed. bearing datethe2 7th 
day of October 1760, and now 
remaining in the ſaid regiſtry, 
among other things therein con- 
tained, is as follows, to wit: 


ND, after payment of all my 
Juſt debts, the legacies herein 


before by me given and bequeathed, 
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my funeral charges, and ex 

incident to the uu 160k and ot 
tion of this my laſt will, I do here. 
by will, order, and direct, that the 
before-named John Swale, Thomas 
Philips, and William Syms, my 
executors, the ſurvivors or ie 
of them, ſhall pay the ſum of twenty 
thouſand pounds, if the reſidue gr 
my eſtate doth amount to that ſum: 
but, if not, then the amount only 
of ſuch refidue ; unto the chan. 
berlain of the city of London for the 
time being, to and for the uſes, in- 
tents, and purpoſes, and ſubject to 
the truſts, herein after mentioned: 
they my ſaid executors, at the time 
of payment thereof, giving notice in 
writing of ſuch payment (which J 
hereby require of them to do) unto 
the lord mayor, the two ſenior al. 
dermen, and the recorder of the 
ſaid city forthe time being, to whom, 
jointly with the ſaid chamberlain, 
I commit the truſt, care, and ma- 
nagement. of the ſaid truſt-money, 
not doubting but they will take care 
that the ſame be effectually ſecured 
for and appropriated to the purpoſes 
intended by this my will. And 
my mind and will further is, that 
the ſaid ſum of twenty thouſand 
pounds, or whatever ſum be ſo paid by 
my ſaid executors to the ſaid cham- 
berlain, ſhall be and remain as 2 
perpetual tund to be lent to young 
men who have been ſet uponeyeat, or 
not more than two years, in ſome trade 
or manufacture in the eity of Lon. 
don, or within three miles thereof, 
and can give ſatis factory ſecurity tor 
the repayment of the money ſo lent 
to them. And my mind and wills 
that not more than three hundred 
pounds, nor leſs than one hundred 
pounds, be lent to any one perſon, 
or perſons in copartnerſhip, nor tot 
a longer term than five years; and 


is money ſhall be lent, do, for the 

ear one per cent. per an- 
— bh K bun borrowed, and for 
the remainder of the time he ſhall 

the ſame, two per cent. per an- 
— and no lg and that the 
borrowers do punctually carry the 
jntereſt due from them every half 
year to the ſaid chamberlain of Lon- 
don. And my mind is, that ſuch 
part of the capital of the ſaid fund, 
as ſhall at any time remain unem- 
ployed in the manner herein before 
by me directed, ſhall or may be 
placed out, by and with the conſent 
and approbation in writing of the 
faid lord mayor, the two ſenior 
aldermen, the recorder, and cham- 
berlain, at intereſt om govern- 
ment ſecurities, but not ſo as to im- 
de my primary intentions of lend- 
ing this money to young men, as 
abore directed. And my mind and 
will is, that all the intereſt ariſing 
from the ſaid money ſo to be lent 
be applied, firſt, to pay ſuch a ſalary, 
not exceeding forty pounds a year, 
az the lord mayor, the two ſenior 
aldermen, the recorder, and cham- 
berlain of London, ſhall think pro- 
per to give toa clerk in the faid 
chamberlain's office, who may be 
appointed to keep the accounts of 
the loan of this money, and tranſ- 
act other matters incident thereto; 
and to defray all other charges re- 
lating to this truſt : ſecondly, to pay 
to Richard Wilkins, nephew of my 
late wife, thirty pounds a year; and 
to my ſervant, ce Hall, it ſhe 
be in my ſervice at the time of my 
deceaſe, twenty pounds a year; du- 
ning his and her reſpective natural 
lives, by four equal quarterly pay- 
ments: the firſt quarterly payment 
o begin when William Syms ſhall 
no longer pay the ſaid annuities to 
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Durance Hall as he is herein and 
hereafter directed to do. And third- 
ly, my mind and will is, that all the 
reſidue of the intereſt ariſing from 
the ſaid money fo to be lent ſhall 
be added to the principal, to make 
up loſſes which may happen, or to 
increaſe the capital of the ſaid per- 
petual fund. And I do humbly re- 
queſt that the ſaid lord mayor of the 
city of London, the two ſenior al- 
dermen, the recorder and chamber- 
lain thereof, for the time being, do 
direct and appoint the perſons to 
whom, andthe propartions in which, 
the ſaid money ſhall be lent, not ex- 
ceeding the above mentioned limit- 
ed ſum of three hundred pounds to 
one perſon, or perſons in copartner- 
ſhip ; and alſo not leſs than one hun- 
dred pounds to one perſon. And 
Ido defire that no part of this mo- 
ney may be lent without the order 


and direction in writing of the ſaid 


lord mayor, two ſenior aldermen, 
the recorder, and the chamberlain. 
And I do alſo deſire, that, at every 
meeting of the ſid gentlemen to 
tranſact any affairs relative to the 
management of this truſt, thoſe 
who are actually preſent, if the bu- 
ſinels we” meet upon be effected, 
will pleaſe each of them to accept 
half a guinea. And my mind and 
will is, that the beforementioned 
ſum of money bequeathed by me 
may be lent, as far as the beſt in- 
formation can be obtained, only to 
perſons of honeſty, ſobriety, and in- 
duſtry ; and who can make it appear, 
that, or the time they have been in 


| buſineſs, they have, on the whole, 


gained, and not loſt thereby; and 
that they do not owe more than they 
are able to pay. And I deſire that 
no perſon who may offer himſelf as 
a borrower of part of this money be 

#. & } 4a * refuſed 
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refuſed on account of the religion he 
may profeſs, provided he be a Pro- 
teſtant. And I earneſlly requeſt that 
this fund may never be made ſub- 
ſervient to any party. views. And, 
further, my mind and will is, that 
no part of this money ſhall be lent 
to an alchouſe-keeper, a diſtiller, 
or a vender of diſtilled liquors. And 
I defire that a particular regard may 
be had to all ſuch perſons as ſhall be 
recommended by my executors as 
borrowers of part of this money. 
And, as I repoſe full confidence in 
the integrity of my executors, my 
mind and will expreſsly is, that it, 

the account they ſhall give into 
the faid chamberlain's office, it ſhall 
appear that, after payment of my 
debts, my ſpecific legacies, and my 
funeral charges, and the expences 
attending the probate and execution 
of this my will, the reſiduum of my 
eſtate doth not amount to the ſaid 
ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, 
then the account ſo given in by them, 
or the ſurvivors or ſurvivorot them 
(if no errors appear therein) ſhall 
be accepted at the faid office as juſt 
and right; and the fum therein 
ſtated to be the reſiduum of my eſtate 
ſhall be received by the ſaid cham- 
berlain in lieu and full ſatis faction 
of and for the ſaid ſum of twenty 
thoufand pounds ; and his receipt 
ſhall be a good and ſufficient diſ- 
charge for the {ame to my faid exe- 
cutors. And my will further is, that 
my ſaid executors, or any of them, 
ſhall not be fued or moleſted by any 

ſon or perſons whatſoever touch- 
ing ſuch reſidue of my eſtate, un- 
leis any error ſhall appear in their 
or his account thereof, which error 
they or he refule to rectity. And 
my mind and will alſo is, that my 
ſud executors ſhall not be anſwer- 
able one 1or the other, nor for the 
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act, deed, or receipt of the othe; 
And whereas it may happen thy 
ſome of the debts or ſums of mon 

due and owing to me, upon mon. 
gages, bonds, notes, or other ſccu. 
rities, may be attended with hz. 

zard or trouble in the recovery there. | 
of; I do therefore hereby autbo. 
riſe and fully impower my executg 

the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, ty 
compound any ſuch debts or furs in 
ſuch manner as they or he, in their 
or his diſcretion, ſhall think fit, Aud 
I do hereby will and direct, thy 
whilſt William Syms (one of my ex. 
ecutors) ſhall beindebted to my eſtat 
in ſuch a ſum as the intereſt there. 
of, at four per cent. per annum 
ſhall amount to fifty pounds, that he, 
the ſaid William Syms, do pay the 
two annuities of thirty pounds and 
twenty pounds a year to Richard 
Wilkins and Durance Hall, in the 
manner as in this my will before di. 
rected. And when he, the (aid 
William Syms, ſhall have paid what 
he may be indebted to my eſtate, or 
ſo much thereof as that the intereſ 
of the remainder ſhall not amount to 
the faid ſum of fifty pounds, then 
my mind and will expreſsly is, and 


I hereby order and direct, that the 


ſaid annuities of thirty pounds a year 
to Richard Wilkins, and twenty 
pounds a year to Durance Hall, be. 
punctually paid, according to the 
directions before given in this my 
will, out of the intereſt ariſing from 
the money bequeathed by me in 
truſt to be paid to the chamberlau 
of London, to be lent to young 


inen. 


Proved at London, with fout 
codicils, the 24th of October, 
1769, before the worſhiptul 
Arthur Collier, doctor ot 

laws and ſurrogate, by the 
oaths of John Swale and 
% William 
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William Syms, the execu- 
tors named in the will, and 
John Blake, eſq; the other 
executor named in the firſt 
codicil, to whom adminiſtra- 
tion was granted, being firſt 
{worn duly to adminiſter. 
Hex. STEVENS, 
Joux STEVENS), } Deputy Regiſters 


G. Gos TLING), 


* 
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Genuine copies of letters which paſſed 
ketzwern the lord chancellor and the 
ſceriffs of London and Middleſex, and 
b:taveen the ſheriffs and the ſecretary 
of fate, relative to the execution of 


Doyle and Valline. 


N Saturday, the twenty-firſt 

day of October, 1769, the re- 
corder of London paſſed ſentence at 
the Old Baily on ſeveral convicts, 
(among whom were John Doyle and 
John Valline) in the following 
words : 


« You, the ſeveral priſoners at 
the bar, ſhall be taken hence to the 
place trom whence you came, and 
trom thence to the uſual place of 
execution; where you are to be ſe- 
verally hanged by the neck till you 
are dead ; and may God Almighty 
be merciful to your ſouls,” 


On Thurſday the ninth of No- 
vember, the ſheriffs received the 
following copy of a warrant from 
the recorder, tor the execution of 


John Doyte and John Valline. 


London J To the ſheriff of the 
and | city of London, and 
Middleſex. to the ſheriff of the 
county of Middle- 
ſex, and the keeper 
ot his majeſty's goal 

of Newgate, - 


(181. 


WW HEREAS atthe ſeſſion of gaol 

delivery of Newgate, for the 
city of London and countyef Middle- 
ſex, holden at Juſtice-hall in the 
Old Baily, on Wedneſday the 1 8th 
of October laſt, John Doyle and 
John Valline received ſentence of 
death, for their offence in the indict- 
ment againſt them mentioned : and 
whereas it hath been duly fignified 
to me, that it is his majeſty's plea- 


" ſure that the ſaid ſentence be exe- 


cuted in the moſt convenient place 
near Bethnal-green church, in the 
county of Middleſex, Now it is 
hereby ordered, that the execution 
of the ſaid ſentence be made and 
done upon them the ſaid John Doyle 
and John Valline, oa Wedneſday 
the fifteenth. day of this inſtant 
month ot November, at the moit 
convenient place near Bethnal-green 
church, in the county of Middleſex, 
Given under my hand and ſeal, 
this ꝙth day of Novem. 1769. 
James Eyre, Recorder. 


The ſheriffs were much ſtartled 
at this variation from the ſentence 
which the recorder had pronounced 
in court : they therefore laid their 
doubts before council; and, in con- 
ſequence of that opinion, which the 
reader will find hereafter, wrote the 
following letter to lord Weymouth, 
one of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate: 


My lord, 
THE incloſed will inform your 
lordſhip of the difficulty we are 
under, reſpecting the execution of 
Doyle an 


Valline, two convicts 


no under ſentence of death in New- 
te. We propoſe to wait on his ma- 
jeſty to-morrow morning, to deliver 
a like paper into his own hands, of 
which we think it proper previouſly 
(N 3] to 


182] 
to tranſmit you this copy, that his 
majeſty may be apprized of it. 
| Ve are, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
ſervants, 
James TownsenDp. 
London, Joux SAWPRIDGE. 
Nov. 13, 1769. 


(Ineloſed Copy.) 
To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
HE recorder of London having 
ſigniſied to us, tlie ſheriffs of the 
county of Middleſex, that it is your 
majeſty's pleaſure that the two con- 


victs, John Doyle and John Val- 


line, now under ſentence of death 


in Newgate, Who, at the laſt ſeſtions 


of gaol delivery holden tor the city 
of London and county of Middleſex, 
were ſentenced to be hanged at the 
uſual place of execution, ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, be executed in the 
moſt convenient place near Bethnal- 
green church: we humbly conceive 
it our duty to lay before your ma- 
zeſty our doubts, whether we can 
lawfully comply with this your ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, to which, upon all 
occaſions, it is our molt carneit wiſh 
to be able to conform. 

On the moſt mature deliberation 
and inquiry which the time has 
permitted, we are adviſed that the 
ientence pronounced by the court is 
our warrant for the execution, to 
which we mult look; ind that we 
mall not be juſtiſiable by departing 
trom it. 


We therefore humbly pray, that 


your majeſty will be rracioufly pleaſ- 

ed to reſpite the {aid execution, that 

the fame may be re- conſidered; and 

to give us ſuch farther directions as 

may ſatisfy our doubts. 

TY James TownseNnD. 
Jonx SAWBRIDGE. 
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Lord Weymouth's anfiver, 


Arlington-ſtreet, Nov. 13, 196g, 
Gentlemen, 
I Have received your letter of thi 
day's date, which was left at ny 
office by Mr. Reynolds at near ee. 
ven o'clock this night, incloſing a 
paper, to which you refer ms ſor 
the difficulty you are under reſpett. 
ing the execution of Doyle and Val. 
line, and acquainting me, that you 
propoſe to wait on his majeſty ta. 
morrow morning, to deliver a like 
paper into his own hands, of which 
you think it proper previouſly 9 
tranſmit me a copy, that his mae. 
ity may be apprized of it. I beg 
leave to inform you, that your in- 
tended mode of application to the 
king 15 irregular, am ready t9 
receive, and lay before his majeſly 
in a proper manner, any doubts 
which you may entertain with re- 
gard to the diſcharge of your duty 
on this occaſion, and ſhall not fail 
to ſignify to you his majeſty's fur- 
ther commands thereupon. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Wezevymovrn, 


The next morning, Tueſday, No- 
vember 14, the ſheriffs waited on 
lord Weymouth, and delivered imo 
his hands a petition, to be by hin 
preſented to his majeſty, of which 
{ec the copy before given. 


On Tueſday night, Novemb. 14. 
the ſheriffs received the following 
letter from lord Weymouth: 

St. James's, Nov. 14, 1769. 
Gentlemen, 5 

Did not fail to lay before the king 

the paper which you tranſmitted to 
me laſt night, a copy of which you 


put into my hands this mornings 
relative 


wlative to the difficulties you are 
under reſpecting the execution of 
Doyle and Valline and his majeſty 
has been graciouſly pleaſed to reſpite 
the execution for a week, - As, upon 
the moſt mature deliberation and en- 
quiry which the time has per- 
mitted, you are adviked that the 
ſentence pronounced by the court 
is your Warrant for execution to 
which you muſt look, and that you 
ſhall not be juſtifiable in departing 
from it; I am commanded to t1gnity 
to you his majeſty's pleaſure, that 
vou tranſmit to me, for his myeſty's 
information, the opinion or opinions 
which you have taken on this oc- 
cation, that his majeſty muy be the 
better enabled to give you ſuch fur- 
ther directions as may /atzsfy your 
doubts, according to your requeſt. 
I am, gentlemen, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
WEYMOUTH. 


Letter from the ſheriffs to lord Wey- 
mouth. 

My lord, 

E. deſire your lordſhip to ex- 
preſs our thank ful acknowledg- 
ment of his majeſty's great good- 
neſe, in graciouſly condeſcending 
to our requeſt, and permitting us to 
lay before his majeſty the reaſons 
which induced us to doubt of the 
l:gality of the recorder's directions 
rclative to the execution of Doy! 

and Vallicie. 
And firſt, my lord, we ſuppoſe it 
is agreed by all, that thejudgement 
pronounced 1s our warrant for exe- 
cution, to which we muſt look: 


ſuant to the judgement, is unwar- 
rantable : the ſheritf is to purſue 
the ſentence of the court: if he 
varies from the judgement, it has 
been held murder ; and the judge- 
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every execution, which is not pur- 
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ment pronounced on Doyle and Val- 
line 1s, that they be carricd to the 
iſual place of execution. 

2. The king cannot by his pre- 
rogative vary the execution, ſo as 
to aggravate the puniſhment beyond 
the intention of the law: and the 
ends of public juſtice are effectual- 
ly anſwered, if the offender ſuffereth 
death, the »#imum fufplicium, with- 
out any circumſtances of intamy or 
rigour, which thejudgement doth not 
import. The king undoubtedly 
can wholly pardon the offender, or 
he can mitigate his puniſhment with 
regard to the pain or infamy of it. 
The mercy of the crown is not 
bounded ; but it cannot go beyond 
the letter of the law in point of ri- 
gour; for the law proceedeth in 
both cafes with a perfect uni formi- 

of ſentiment and motive. The 

ame benignity of the law, which 
hath left the prerogative free and 
unconfined in one caſe, hath {ſet 
bounds to it in the other. Now, 
my lord, it will not be ſaid, that the 
preſent alteration is, or is intended 
as, 2 mitigation of the judgement 
pronounced. To force, in a man- 
ner, the wives and children of the 
unhappy ſutferers to be ſpectators of 
the infamous deathof their huſbands 
and fathers, by executing them as 
near as conveniently may to be their 
own houſes, cannot be intended, 
nor will it be eſteemed, a matter ot 
royal grace; nor is it granted at the 
prayer of the parties or their friends. 
Cuſtom may ſometimes give a ſanc- 
tion to a practice founded in hu- 
manity, and not repugnant to any 
law of ſubſtantial juſtice. But we 
do not ſuppoſe that either immemo- 
nal uſage or cuſtom can be urged in 
behalf of this alteration ; or, if the 
could, that they would make it juſ- 
tifiable ; becauſe it would not be a 
LV 4] prac ti oe 
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practice founded in mercy ;. and un- 
doubtedly, where that is not the 
caſe (perhaps even where it 15) u- 
dicium eft legit us, non exemplis. 

3. Our doubts, my lord, are ſtill 
farther increaſed, and become more 
important, when we conſider the 
conſequences to which an admiſhon 


ot this power would lead us. It the 


crown can in one inſtance, contra- 
ry to the ſentence, appoint a ditier- 
ent place of execution, it may in 
all: if it can change the ꝝſual place 
of execution to Bethnal- green, it 
may to Newgate-lireet, or even to 
Newgate itſelf: and thus our boaft- 
ed uiage of public execution (not 
lefs receſlary to the ſatis faction and 
ſecurity of the ſubject than public 
trial) may make way for privaie 
exccution, and tor all thoſe dread- 
ful confequences with which private 
executions are attended in every 
country where they have been 1n- 
troduced. 

4. Had the power of alteration 
been in the crewn (which we hum- 
bly conceive not to be the caſe), yet 
we imagine that his majeſty's plea- 
ſure has not becn properly notified 
to us; and that the recorder's au- 
thority alone would not be ſuthcient 
to juſtiſy us for acting in conic- 
quence of it, 
rom the ſentence pronounced by 
the court. 

For theſe reaſons, and for thoſe 
contained in the opinion, Which, 
ſince your lordſhip requeſts it, ac- 
companies this; we humbly pray 
his majeſty cither to ſuffer the ten- 
tence of the court to be executed 
at the z/ual/ place ot execution, or 

rmit us to have the ſanction of the 
judges opinion on a matter of ſo 
great importance to ourſelves, and 
as WC CONCEITE, to the whole nation, 


and for departing 
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We are, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
ſervants, 

Janis Townstyy 
Joan SAwsnings, 


Nov. 1 5, 
1769. 


Incloſed cafe, and Mr. ſer ear 
Giynn's opinion. 

A Man convicted tor telony with. 

out benefit of clergy, received 
ſentence in the court in the word; 
following, viz. That you be taken 
hence to the place from whence you 
came, and from thence to the 2 
place of execution, where you are 
to be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead. 

For the c:xecution of this ſame 
man, the following is ſent by the 
recorder. 

[ Lere follows the recorder's war- 
rant verbatim, as inſerted alove, tx. 
cept the emiſſion of the days of jentenc 
and extcuticn, and the convitts names. 

Your opinion is deſired, whether 
a ſherit will by law be juſtificd in 
executing ſuch a warrant of the re- 
corder, 


Mr. ſerjeant Glynn's opinion. 
Conſeſs a very great difficulty in 
an{wering this queſtion. It the 
place is a material part of the ſentence, 
the omiſſion of which would vitiate 
the judgement, the execution mult be 
coniorinable to it; and I know 10 
authority that can juility a deviation 
from it. The king may pardon all 
or part of the ſentence, but cannot 
alter it; the ſkeritf's authority is the 
ſentence, he is bound to lock to it, 
and fee it rightly executed. If the 
place is net material, then I ſhouid 
conceive it to be in the ſheriffs dii- 
cretion, he being reſponſible for the 
titneſs and propriety of the place. 
I know not how to account tor the 
| many 


many inſtances of execution in places 
iferent from the judgement, by 
oom wand of the judges upon the 
drcuit, or his majeſty in London 
and Middleſex, than as recommen- 
airicns to the ſherifts, and intended 
jndenutties to them againſt the con- 
cee of departing from anci- 
eint age. There are certain caſes 

Which the ferifts muſt diſobey 
commands, viz. If the crown 

manded an execution in a pri- 

cm or a church, &c. Though 
[412 ut determined in my judge- 
nt with reſpect to the materiality 
the place in the ſentence, I have 
ne doubt of the conclufion that muſt 
flow from either propoſition : if 
it is material, 10 power can change 
it: if jt is not material, the ſheriff 
is intruſted with the execution of 
the ſentence, and mult have it in his 
power to judge of the place. Iſhould 
adviſe the ſheritfs to repreſent to his 
majeſty the doubts conceived by 
them ; the more ſo, as I cannot but 
doubt of the propriety of ſignifying 


bis majeſty's pleature through the 


think that the ſheritts cannot in 
any cate be juſtified but by the com- 
mands ot the king, or the court, di- 
rected to them. 

Nov. 13, 1769. Joux GLYNN. 
The opinion of Mr. ſerjeant 
Glynn is ſucceeded by a letter 


cer, containing his majeſly's com- 
mands tor reſpiting Doyle and Val- 
line a fortnight longer, after the 


expiration of the term of the for- 
mer reſpite. 


On November 23, the ſheriff re- 
ceived a letter from the lord chan- 
c:iior, in which was incloſed a copy 
6 the caſe and queſtion referred to 
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recorder, being much inclined to 


irom lord Weymouth to the recor-- 
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the twelve judges, which his lord- 
ſnip had laid before them that mor- 
ning. In reply to the lord chan- 
cellor, the ſheriffs inform his lord- 
ſhip, that the caſe is not fo ſtated 
as to bring the points upon which 
their doubts are conceived fully and 
compieatly betore the judges, and 
they give their reaſons tor thinking 
ſo. This produced the following 


Letter from the lord chancellor to 
the ſheriffs, 

Gentlemen, 

] Received your letter at Weſtmin- 

{ter this morning, and have tranſ- 
mitted it to lord Weymouth; and am 
inclined to believe, that when you 
have ſeen the judges opinion that 
was ſent to me laſt night, and which 
I have defired lord Weymouth to 
ſend you a copy of, you will be fa- 
tisfied that the recorder's warrant is 
a lawful authority for you to ſee exe- 
cution done according- to the tenor 
of the warrant. 

It the warrant is a lawful autho- 
rity, I conceive that you will be un- 
der a neceſſity to obey it. I will 
only add, that your reaſons and 
petition, together with ſecrjeant 
Glynn's opinion, were tranſmitted 
by me to lord Mansfield, aud I date 
ſay have been peruſed by the judges, 
though they make no part of the 
caſe. 

After you have peruſed the judges 
opinion, I ſhould be obliged to you 
it you would ſtate your own caſe 
with your queſtion, which will be 
taken into conſideration, if you 
remain . diſſatisfied, and it ſhould 
appear that any material fact has 
been ſtated that ought to be omit» 
ted, or any thing omitted that 
ought to have been ſtated, or if the 
queſtion has been defectively or im- 


properly drawn. 
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I have the honur to be, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 
Weſtminſter- Your moſt obedient, 
Hall, taithful ſervant, 
Nov. 25, 1769. CAMDEN. 


On Friday the firſt of December 
the ſheriffs received the following 
letter frem lord Weymouth. 

St. James's, November 30, 1769. 
Gentlemen, 
Hs majeſty having thought proper 
to take the judges opinion upon 
the difficulties you were under with 
regard to the execution of Doyle 
and Valline; in order to ſatisfy your 
doubts upon that head, I am com- 
manded to acquaint you, that the 
judges are of opinion, © that the 
time and place of execution are 
in law mo part of the judgement ; 
and that the recorder's warrant was 
a lawful authority to the ſheritts, 
as to the time and place of execu- 
tion.“ 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, WEYMOUTH» 


To the ſheriffs of 
London and Middleſex. 


On the -d of December the ſhe- 
riffs ſent a letter to the lord chan- 
cellor, in which they mention, that 
by lord Weymouth's - letter their 
doubrs are over-ruled without being 
/atisfied. The fame day they wrote 
thus to lord Weymouth : 


My lord, London, Dec. 2. 
PHE opinion of the judges, as 
** conveyed to us by your lord- 
- ſhip, hath over-raled our doubts ; 

5. we muſt requeſt your lordſhip to 
preſent to his majeſty cur moſt 
humble thanks tor his majeſty's 
royal condeſcenfiun, in dire ting 
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our caſe to be laid before the 
judges. 

We are, my lord, 

Your lordſhip's molt obedient 

humble ſervants, 

AMES Townsxxy, 

oN SAWBRIDGE, 

John Doyle and John Valline 
were executed at Bethnal-green, on 
Wedneſday, Dec. 8, 1769. 

The next ſentence which M. 
recorder of London paſſed, was on 
Monday the eleventh of December; 
when he pronounced the following 
words culy : 

« You the ſeveral priſoners at the 
bar ſhall be ſeverally hanyed by the 
neck till you are dead; and may 
God Almighty be merciful to your 
ſouls.” 

Thus ended this affair; from the 
proceedings in which, this writer 
thinks it is evident, that there is 4 
ſettled plan, a wicked conſpiracy 
to expoſe and ſet aſide the cn 
power of this country. 

It is pretended that the civil 

20wer is too weak to keep the peace 
in the neighbourhood of Spital. 
nelds; a birrack has been * 
tore built, and ſoldiers have regu- 
larly mounted guard there for a long 
time paſt ; they have likewiſe been 
employed as conſtables, to appre- 
hend offenders; for which purpole, 
and not to quell a not, they were 
firſt ſent thither. Vet, after every 
method had been uſed, {till more to 
exaſperate and incenſe thoſe unhap- 
py people, the civil power is or- 
dered, out of the common courſe, 
into that very neighbourhood, to 
execute the criminals it could not 
apprehend. 
The ſheriffs ſavy plainly the ſnare, 
and the wickedneſs of thoſe who 
hid it for them; but being as fol 
cit9'15 to preſerve, as the others to 
| deſtra/ 
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deftroy the authority of the civil 
power, they were determined to ſup- 
port it at the hazard, and, if ne- 
ceſſary, at the expence of their lives. 
Without the aſſiſtance of the mili- 

the ſheritfs executed thoſe whom 
lord Barrington's worthy magiſtrates 
could not apprehend. 


— 
Pr 


Genuine letters which paſſed between 


the lord mayor and the ſecretary at 


Wars 
To the right hon. lord Barrington, 
ſecretary at war. 
Manfion-houſe, Dec. 18, 1769. 
My lord, 
N Saturday, December the 


of ſoldiers from Spital-fields (with- 
out any previous notice given to 
the lord mayor) marched, on their 
return, before the Manſion-houte, 
and through the heart of the city, 
ith drums beating and fifes play- 
uz; and made a very warlike ap- 
pearance, which raiſed” in the minds 
of the peaceable citizens the idea 
of a town garriſoned with regular 
100PS. 

Lal be much obliged to your 
brdſhip, if you will be pleaſed to 
inform me, whether this unuſual 
appearance of ſoldiers marchin 
through the heart of the city, wit 
drums beating and fifes playing, 
was occaſioned by the order of 
rour lordſhip, or of any other com- 
miſioned officer. 

Exer fince have had the honour 
ot being the firſt magiſtrate of this 
netropoits, I have not heard of 
any riot or diforder within my 
uriſciction; and I truſt, if any 
tumult ſhould be excited by evil- 
aipoſed perſons, the force of the 
civil power will be ſufficient to ſub- 
luc all diſturbances, and bring the 
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16th, a reheved detachment ' 


[187 
offenders to juſtice, without the aid 
and aſſiſtance of a ſingle military 
man. 
I am, 
with great reſpect, 
Your lordſhip's 
mo{t obedient, and 
very humble ſervant, 
WiLLiam BecCkKroRD. 


To the right hon. the lord mayor 
of London, 
War-oftice, Dec. 19, 1769. 

My lord, 

J Received your lordſhip's letter 

of yeſterday, informing me 
that „on Saturday laſt a relieved 
detachment of ſoldiers trom Spital- 
fields, without any previous notice 
given to you, marched, on their 
return, before the Manſion-houſe, 
and through the heart of the 4095 
with drums beating and fites 
playing.“ 

Your lordſhip deſires I will in- 
form you “ whether this was oc- 
caſioned by me, or the order of any 
commiſſioned officer.” 

The detachment from the foot- 
guards, relieved every twenty-four 
howrs, which, has tor ſome time 
pait done duty in Spital-fields, at 
the requiſition of the worthy ma- 

iſtrates acting there, in order to 
ecure the public peace, went by 
order from hence; but no parti- 
cular directions were given as to 
the manner in which they ſhould 
march, which was left, as uſual, to 
the diſcretion of the commanding 
officer. 

I am very clear in opinion, that 
no troops ſhould march through the 
city of London in the manner de- 
ſcribed by your lordſhip (though I 
find, on enquiry, it 1s ſometimes 
done) without previous notice given 
to the lord mayor; and I ſhall take 

care 
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care that the officer who command- 
ed the detachment, which returned 
from Spital- fields laſt Saturday, ſhall 
know my opinion. I will alſo take 
fuch meaſures as ſhall, I truſt, for 
the tuture, prevent any juſt offence 
being given to the city, or its chief 
magiſtrate. 


I have the honour to be, 
with great reſpect, 
my lord, 
Your lerdſhip's 
moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
BARRINGTON. 


Copy of a letter to J. Ellis, efq; of 
Gray's-inn, from Dr. Solander, 
of the Britiſh Muſeum, now on his 
voyage round the world, in com- 
pany with Foſeph Banks, eq; and 
#he aſtronomers ſent to obſerve the 
tranſit of Venus, by the Royal 
Society, at the new diſcovered 
[lands in the South Seas. 


Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 1, 1768. 


My dear ſir, 

IN my laſt from Madeira of the 

18th of Sept. I only had time to 
let you know we were all well, and 
that we there met with a very good 
reception, which is more than I can 
ſay of this place, where the vice-roy 
has been ſo infernally croſs and ill- 
natured, as to forbid us to ſet our 
feet upon dry land, How morti- 
tying that muſt be to me and Mr. 
Banks, you beſt can feel; eſpecially 
if you ſuppoſe yourſelf within a 
quarter of a mile of a ſhore, cover- 
ed with palms of ſeveral ſorts, fine 
large trees and ſhrubs, whoſe very 
bloſſoms have had ſuch an influence 
upon us, that we have ventured to 
bribe people to collect them, and 
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ſend them on hoard as greens 
fallading for our table, * 
Now and then we likewiſe bot. 
nized in company With our thee 
and goats, when graſs has been 
ſent on board for them. Once ! 
have ventured, as belonging 10 
the watering boat, to — at the 
watering place, which is in the 
middle of the town, where happen. 
ing to meet with à civil captain of 
the guard, and telling him I wa 
the ſurgeon's mate, and ſhould he 
glad to go up to ſome, apothecarig 
mops to buy drugs, he granted me 
a guard; which ba 2 to be a 
very good natured ſerjeant, that 
followed me not only all round the 
town, but likewiſe a little way into 
the country, where I collected x 
few plants and infects ; but I coull 
not get ſo far as the uncultivated 


places where the palms 22 Thy fo 
place is very large and well built * 
very regular and well paved. They ... 
reckon 37,000 white inhabitants, 2 
and above 400,000 blacks; ſome 1 
ſay half a million. Their churches 1 
are very rich, as are their numbe- 55 
leſs convents. The opera- houſe s * 
large, but they ſay the performen o. 
are indifferent. Every body that 5 
lives here cannot be called any thing 

elſe but a ſlave: none dare do an * 
thing without the vice-roy's leaxe. 4 

We have, nevertheleſs, by fur 

means and foul, got about 300 ſpe. 3. 
cies of plants, among them ſever 4 
new, 2 an infinite number of ner * 
fiſh, We can hardly buy a plate of 9 
ſarimps, without finding a dozen 
your Pennatula reniformis, or lid: m 
ney-ſhaped ſea pen, among them. * 
This harbour ſwarms with mays A 
and ſharks; among the laſt, the D 
zygæna and tiburo of Linnæus, c R 
hammer-headed and ſhovel-no A 
ſharks, have given us a great de p. 
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leaſure. It is never heard that 
os do any harm, but in the ſea 
and open roads, In our voyage 
between England and Madeira, as 
well as afterwards, we ay been 

enough to meet With 2 
on of —— eſpecially ofthe 
be which Dr. Peter Browne calls 
Thalia, but very ill defcribed by 
him. We have made above eight 


: af or ten new genera, and, I believe, 
* rather too few : I think we have 


rn above an hundred ſpecies of 
molluſca, eſpecially when we were 
decalmed near the line; we then 


edc day hoiſted out Mr. Banks's 
7 boat, and ſometimes might have 
the 


caught boat · loads of what the failors 
called ſea-blubbers, and thought 
they were all of one kind; but they 
ſon became ſuch good philoſo- 
phers, that they even recollected the 
different names, and could remem- 


wilt ber what we had ſhewn them, and, 
bey conſequently, could look out for 
* new ones; ſome of the ſailors have 
ome proved very uſeful hands. 

che Many ot our ſhip's company have, 
be. ber a few days, been low ſpirited 
fe 1 from a billious complaint, which 
ny our ſurgeon generally cured in a 
tha week's time. 

hing We have loſt no men yet by ſick- 
WY ns. Our firſt mate was drowned 
* at Madeira. 

far If any of your friends go to Ma- 
he deira, adviſe them to get recom- 
verd mendations to Dr. Heberden; he 
dep has more influence there than the 
ce of BE oorcruor. He is juſt ſuch a philo- 
eng tophcr as my friend, and very com- 
kid- municative. His many inſtruments, 
den. mathematical and optical, have pro- 
i carcd him the name of i/ Doctore 
be 5. His being a member of the 
% 0H Royal Society of London, has not 
we ade a little to his reputation. He 


procured us acceſs into a nunnery : 


when they beard that Mr Banks and 
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myſelf belonged to the R Soci- 
ety, = immediately us for 
men of ſupernatural knowledge, and 
deſired us to walk into their garden, 
and ſhew where they might dig for 
water; they wanted to know 
what figns they ſhould be able to 
foretel tempeſts, rain, and thunder 
and lightning. The anſwers and 
explanation of all this would have 
taken us up ſeveral days; but our 
captain would not ſtay for the gra- 
tification of the nuns. 

The governor was highly pleaſed 
with the perſormance of the new 
electrical machine; it worked 
digiouſly well at Madeira, but not 
half ſo well near the line; perhaps 
the air is too damp at ſea. 

Theſe letters are ſent to Eu 
in a Spaniſh king's packet, that 
came here in her way to Buenos 
Ayres ; there is on board of her an 
officer that has lived ſeven years in 
the miſſions of Paraguay, which he 
deſcribes as the fineſt country under 
the fun, It was not a little morti- 
tying to us, to ſee all the Spaniards 
get leave to hire a houſe on ſhore, 
when we were denied to land on any 
iſland, or other place that we de- 


. fired the vice-roy might appoint, 


and that under a guard, the very 
day when our ſhip was keeled for to 
clean her ſides, fo that we could 
hardly make a ſhift to walk. I hope 
I ſhall hve to fee the day when conte 


de Azambuya, the new vice-roy of 


Brazil, ſhall be aſhamed of his im- 
polite behaviour towards us. This 


letter goes in a Spaniſh man of war; 


my laſt, from Madeira, was ſent in 
an Iriſh ſhip. The Spaniſh officers 
are the only people that we are al- 
lowed to converſe with; they are 


very civil and 1 and ſeem - 


to be unreſerved. The captain has 
been 1n the South Seas, and went 


round 
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round Cape Horn, which, I believe, 
will be our route. The fruits of 
this country are nothing near ſo 
good as ours are in Europe, Their 
pine-apples are extremely ſweet, but 
no flavour; their grapes bad, fo 
are their few apples, likewiſe their 
melons ; oranges are good, but ra- 
ther want acid to give them flavour. 
Bananas, plantains, very little better 
than thoſe you might have taſted at 
Kew. Water melons very good, 
Mangoes are not ſo good as they 
are deſcribed in 20. r8.; taſte of a 
diſagreeable turpentine. 
Their 1 as Iamboeira 
(Eugenia Iambos of Linnæus), Pa- 
„Mammeas, &c. can no ways 
be equivalent to our fruits; but 
they have one advantage, that they 
have here a ſucceſſion of fruit 
the whole year round. Their few 
hes are abominable; their 
greens tough and leafy. The coun- 
try people eat almoſt every fruit 
that grows, but very few of them 
would be acceptable, even to boys, 
in Europe. | 
Dan. CH. SoL AN DER. 
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Narrative of captain Kennedy's laſing 
his veſſel at ſea, and his diſire ſſes 
afterwards, communicated to his 
OWNETS.. 


WE failed from Port Royal in Ja- 

maica, on the 21ſt day of De- 
cember laſt, bound for Whitehaven); 
but the 23d day, having met with 
a hard gale at North, we were obliged 
do lay to under a foreſail, for the 
ſpace of ten hours, which occaſioned 
the veſſel to make more water than 
ſhe could free with both pumps. 
Under this ſituation we ſet fail, in 
hopes of being able to make the 
Mland of Jamaica again, which, 


REGISTER 
from our reckoning, we j K 
about ten leagues to the caltward 
But, in leſs than an hour's time, the 
water overflowed the lower deck 
and we could ſcarce get into the 
yaul, being thirteen in number, be. 
fore the veſſel ſunk, having only 
with much difficulty, been able 
take out a keg, containing about fx. 
teen lits of biſcuit, ten lits of ch 
and two bottles of wine; with which 
{mall pittance we endeavoured to 
make the land. But the wind con- 
tinuing to blow hard fromthe North, 
and the ſea running high, we were 
obliged, after an unſucceſsful attempt 
of three days, to bear away for the 
bay of Honduras, as the wind ſeemed 
to favour us for that courſe, and it 
being the only viſible means we had 
of preſerving our lives. On the ſe. 
venth day we made'Swan's Iſland; 
but, being deſtitute of a quadrant 
and other needful helps, we were 
uncertain what land it was. Ho- 
ever, we went on ſhore, under the 
flattering hopes of finding ſome re- 
treſhments; but, to our unſpeakable 
regret, and heavy diſappointment, 
we only found a few quarts of brac- 
kiſh water in the hollow of a rock, 
and a few wilks. Notwithſtanding 
there was no human nor viſible pro- 
ſpect of finding water, or any other 
of the neceſſaries of life, it was with 
the utmoſt reluctance the people 
quitted the iſland; but being at 
length prevailed upon, with much 
difficulty, and through perſualive 
means, we embarked inthe eveni 
with only fix quarts of water, for 
the Bay of Honduras, Between the 
7th and 14th days of our being in 
the boat, we were moſt miraculouſly 
ſupported, and at a tune when nw 
ture was almoſt exhauſted, having 
nothing either to eat or drink. Yet 
the Almighty Author of our Being 
| furniſked 
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{niſhed us with ſupplies, which, 
hen ſeriouſly conſidered, not only 
ere to diſplay his beneficence, but 
#11; the mind with admiration and 
wonder. Well may we cry cut, 
with the royal wiſe man, „Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him! or the ſon of man, that 
thou viſiteſt him!“ 

In the evening the wild ſea fowls 
hovered over our heads, and lighted 
on our hands when held up. to re- 
ceire them. Of theſe our people 
ext the fleſn and drank the blood, 
declaring it to be as palatable as 
new milk: I eat twice of the fleſh, 
and thought it very good. 

It may appear ver” remarkable, 
that though I neither taſted food nor 
drink for eight days, I did not feel 
the ſenfations of hunger or thirſt ; 
but on the 14th, in the evening, 
my drought often required me to 
gargle my mouth with falt water, 
and on the 1 5th it increaſed, when, 
happily for us, we made land, which 
proved to be an ifland called Am- 
bergris, lying at a ſmall diſtance 
from the main land, and about four- 
teen leagues to the northward ef St. 
George's Quay, where the white 
people reſide, in the Bay of Hondu- 
rs; though the want of a qua- 
frant, and other neceſfaries, left us 
ſill in ſuſpence. We flept four 
nights on this ifland, and every 
evening picked up wilks and conks 
for next day's proviſion, embarking 
every morning, and towing along 
the ſhore to the ſouthward. On 
the firſt evening of our arrival here, 
we found a lake of freſh water, by 
which we lay all night, and near it 
buried one of our people. 

On walking along the ſhore, we 
found a few cocoa-nuts, which were 
hill of milk. The ſubſtance of the 
aut we eat with the wilks, inſtead 
ot bread, thinking it a delicious re- 


Cior 
paſt, although eaten raw, having 
no implements whereby to kindle a 
fire. Fro! the great ſupport re- 
ceived by this ſhell-fiſh, I ſhall for 
ever revere the name. 

On the third day after our arrival 
on this iſland, we buned another 
of our people, which, with four that 
died on the paſlage, made ſix, who 
periſhed through hunger and fa-- 


tigue. 

On the fifth day after our arrival 
at Ambergris, we pig diſcovered 
a ſmall veſſel, at ſome diftance, un- 
der fail, which we made for; in the 
evening got on board her, and in a 
few hours, being the roth of Ja- 
nuary, we arrived on St. George's 
Quay, in a very languid ſtate. I 
cannot conclude without making 
mention of the great advantage 1 
received from ſoaking my cloaths 
twice a day in ſalt water, and put- 
ting them on without wringing. 

t was a conſiderable time before 
I could make the people comply 
with this meaſure; though, from 
ſeeing the good effects it produced, 
they, of their own accord, prac- 
tiſed it twice a day, To this dif- 
covery I may, with juſtice, impute 
the preſervation of my own life, 
and that of fix other perſons, who 
muſt have periſhed but for its being 
put in ule. | | 

The hint was firſt communicated 
to me from the peruſal of a treatiſe, 
written by Dr. Lind, and which, I 
think, ought to be commonly un- 
derſtood, and recommended to all 
ſea-faring people. 

There 1s one very remarkable 
circumitance, and worthy of notice, 
which was, that we daily made 
the ſame quantity of urine, as 
if we had drank moderately of 
any liquid, which muſt be ow- - 
ing to a body of water being ab- 

ſorbed 
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ſorbed through the pores of the ſkin. 
The faline particles remaining in 
our cloathing became encruited, by 
the heat of our bodies and that of 
the ſun, which cut and wounded 
our poſteriors, and, from the intenſe 
pain, rendered fitting very diſagree- 
able. But we found, upon waſhing 
out the ſaline particles, and fre- 
quently wetting our cloaths without 
Tuning, which we practiſed twice 
a day, the ſkin became well in a 
ſhort time; and ſo very Jour ad- 
vantage did we derive from this 
practice, that the violent drought 
went off, the parched tongue was 
cured in a few minutes, after ba- 
thing and waſhing our cloaths ; at 
the ſame time we found ourſelves 
as much refreſhed, as it we had re- 
cerved ſome actual nouriſhment. 
Query, Whether bathing in ſalt- 
water would not be of infinite ſer- 
vice in hot burning fevers, and 
break the too great adheſion of the 
blood, which 1s the cauſe of in- 
flammatory tevers ? | 

It is to be remarked, that the 
four perſons who died in the boat 
drank large quantities of falt-water, 
and they all died delirious; but 
thoſe who avoided drinking it had 
no ſuch ſymptoms. 


As this year has been the remarkable 
era of Addreſſes and Petitions to 


the T hrone, and as the number of 


both makes it imtracticable to inſert 
them all in this work, awe Hall 
fele for our readers a few of thoſe 
aobich, from the matter they contain, 
or any other circumſtance, ſeem to 
be the moſi particularly curious or 
int:refting. The Addreſſes being 
firft in order, and having given 
birth to the long train of Petitions 

| that followed, aue naturally begin 
it 2 1 hem . | 
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HE following addreſs of the 

lord lieutenant and nobility, 
high ſheriff, grand jury, gentlemen 
and clergy of the county of Files, 
was this day preſented to his majeſty 
by Daniel Mathew, Eſq; high the- 
riff of the ſaid county, being intro. 
duced by the lord of his mazjelty' 
bed-chamber in waiting; which ad. 
dreſs was moſt gracioully received, 
To the king's moſt excellent 

majeſty. 

The humble addreſs of the lord 
lieutenant and nobility, high ſhe. 
ritt, grand jury, gentlemen and 
ciergy, aſſembled at the aflzg 
held in Chelmsford, in and for 
the county of Eflex, on Thul. 
day the iecond day of March, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty- nine. 

Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

WHILST we feel the happy 

effect, and retain in our brealts 

a moſt grateful ſenſe of the mild- 

neſs and benignity of your majelty's 

government, we cannot ſee, with- 
out the utmoſt abhorrence, the ſpi- 
rit of ſedition and licentiouſneks, 
which hath lately manifeſted itſel 
in ſuch various ſhapes, with deſign 
to leflen the reſpect and affection due 
to your majeſty, to traduce and 
miſrepreſent your parliament, and 
draw into contempt the authority ot 
the courts of juſtice, which in no 
time were more happily or more em 

nently ſupplied. | 
Every part of the conduct of 
theſe diſturbers of the public repoſe, 
appears to us as weak and unrealon- 
able as it is wieked; yet we thiuk 
ſuch proceedings, it not - timely 
checked, may operate to ſubvert the 
conſtitution, and deſtroy that liber 
which has been made the ſpecious 
but falſe pretence for committing 
outrages of the moſt dangerous and 
alarming 


polis hath been frightened from its 
{ecurity, your majeſty's repoſe in 
the ſeat of your government hath 
been molt inſolently invaded, and 
the lawful adminiſtration of juſtice 
violently obſtructed. It therefore be- 
comes our duty, as friends to the 
conſtitution, and faithful ſubjects to 
rour majeſty, to lay, theſe our ſen- 
timents at the foot, of your throne, 
rely ing, with the firmeſt confidence, 
on your mazeſty's wiſdom and juſtice 
for the exertion of ſuch prudent 
and vigorous methods as may re- 
ſtore peace and good order amongſt 
us; and we do aſſure your majeſty, 
that, being fully perſuaded” that 
the preſervation of the public trau- 
quillity and our own fatety are inſe- 
parable from the fecurity of your 


mined, at the riſque of our lives 


royal authority in ſuppreſſing and 
ſubduing all ſeditious and riotous 
attempts, which threaten deſtruction 
to the ſtate, and diſturb the happi- 
ncls and honour of your reign. 


To the kin g's moſt excellent 


ritt, grand jury, gentlemen and 
clergy of the county of Kent, 
alembled.at the aihzes at Maid- 
ſtone, March the ſixth, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- nine. 
SIRE, 1 

HILE we, your majeſty's moſt 
loyal and duti ful ſubjects, en- 
joy all the happineſs and advantage 
ol your majelty's mild and auſpicious 
teign, we cannot help lamenting tlie 


many public occaſions, tending to 
interrupt the peace and good order 
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alarming kind. Already the metro- ; 


majeity's government, we are deter- 


and properties, to ſupport your 


majeſty. | 
The humble addreſs of the high the- 


licentiouſneſs that hath appeared on. 


[193 
reflect with concern upon the great 
inconhvenience and fatal effects that 
muſt attend ſuch a general ſpirit of 


diſorder and oppoſition to eonſtitu- 


tional and legal authority. 

We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty of our warmeſt wiſhes for the 
happineſs and proſperity of your 
government, and our determined re- 
{olutions to ſupport it with our hves 
and properties ; and, as much as in 
us hes, we ſhall always exert our- 
ſelves in diſcountenancing that ſpirit 
of ſedition, fo artfully fomented and 
propagated by various orders of 

ple in many parts of your ma- 
jeſty's dominions, and in every in- 
ſtance approve ourſelves (as we are 
in duty bound) your majeſty's moſt 
dutiful and loyal ſubjects. 


St. James's, March 21. 

| HE following addreſs of the 

chancellor, maſters, and ſcho- 
lars of the univerſity of Oxford, has 
been preſented to his majeſty, by 
the rev. Dr. Wecherell, vice chan- 
cellor of the ſaid umverſity ; which 
addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
receive very gracioully, we 
To the kings moſt excellent 

# _ majeſty. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 


WE your mazefty's moſt loyal 
and faithful ſubjects, the chan- 


cellor, maſters, and ſeholars of the 
univerſity of Oxford, in full convo- 
cation atſembled, humbly defire to 
approach your. throne, with hearts 
full of duti ful affection to your royal 


perſon, and impreſſed with a moſt - 


grate ful ſenſe of the invaluable bleſ- 
tings derived to theſe nations from 
the · preſer vation and free enjoyment 
of thoſe civil and religious rights, 
which have been the great and con- 


ot your majeſty's government. We x nal cars and conduct. 5 5 
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The intereſts of true religion and 


| hberty, fo eſſentially interwoven 


with our excellent conſtitution, claim 
the peculiar attention of this ſemĩ- 
nary, which has long ſubſiſted under 
their influence, and can only flou- 
riſh under their protection. 

But when the ſacred name of Li- 
berty is proſtituted to the deſigns of 
faction and ſedition, and converted 
into an engine of party rage, to de- 
roy that glorious fabric of which 
it is the ornament and ſupport, ſuch 
unjuſtiſiable meaſures become more 
dangerous and alarming, by the 
ſpecious and fair appearances under 
which they are diſguiſed; and, un- 
leſs ſeaſonably defeated, may termi- 
nate in that ruin of our happy con- 
{titution, which the ſad experience 
of former times has taught us to 
dread, 

We cannot, therefore, without 
anxiety and concern, behold the re- 
peated attempts formed by men, 
whoſe clamours againſt imaginary 
abuſes of their conſtitutional rights 
and privileges, under pretence of 
preſcrving inviolate our civil liber- 
ties, tend to raiſe a ſpirit of diſcord 
and tumult among your faithful 
ſubjects, in open detiance of juſtice 
and legal authority, and in violation 
of the peace and good order of go- 
vernment, ſo happily eſtabliſhed un- 
der your majeſty's royal protection. 

We have ſeen the courſe of exe- 
cutive juſtice daringly obſtructed, 
and every part of the legiſlative 
power inſulted and reviled; we 
* ſeen every art of malice and 
falſhood employed, to deſtroy all re- 
verence for magiſtracy, and confi- 
dence in government; we fee the 
daily and unremitted indignities of- 
fered to the moſt venerable and 
ſacred + perſonages : we therefore 


think ourſelves, bound, by every tie, 
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ſocial, civil, and religious, by eren be 
principle of conſcientious duty, to ſe 
expreſs our hearty abhorrence of f 
ſuch violent and unconſtitutional 


ings; and to aſſure your ma- » 

jeſty that it has ever been, and ſti 
is, the conſtant object of our unwez. of 
nied care, to inſtil into the minds of Iu 
the youth of this place the genuine hit 
principles of 2 and liberty; W 
the ſecurity of which (under God) m 
eſſentially depends upon the fafery W 
of your majeſty's perſon, the dig- ar 
nity of your crown, and the autho- be 
rity of the laws, in the due and pl 
vigorous execution of which, true 90 
conſtitutional liberty conſiſts, and ig 
by which alone it can be ſupported. < 
And we farther beg leave to ni 
aſſure your majeſty, that nothing th 

ſhall be wanting on our part to dif- 
countenance irreligion and profane- cc 
neſs, We have been always fen- tr 
ſible of their evil tendency, to ſap 0 
the principles of loyalty to the king, 8 
and obedience to the magiſtracy, it 
and to diſſolve every tie of duty, m 
affection, and allegiance: but we ar ci 
now fully convinced of their growing fi 
influence, by the dangerous aſſoci- n 
ations of men, who, under the plau- ke 
ſible pretext of ſupporting our nghts n 
and privileges, are, by their prin- fi 
ciples and practices, the real ſub- et 
verters of them. 
HE following addreſs of the p 
univerſity of Cambridge, was it 
preſented on the fame day. p 
To the king's moſt excellent t 
majeſty. a 

The humble addreſs of the chancel- 

lor, maſters, and ſcholars of the 

univerſity of Cambridge. 

WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the chan- f 

cellor, maſters, and.ſcholars of your 
e 


univerſity of Cambridge, wm 
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ber leave to expreſs the grateful 
ſenſe we have of your majeſty's con- 
ant and unwearied attention to 
promote: the happineſs of all your 


1 | 

Fully convinced that this or any 
other nation never enjoyed the inva- 
luable bleſſings of civil and religious 
liberty in a greater degree than what 
we experience under your majeſty's 
mild and moſt gracious government, 
we cannot but fee with concern 
and abhorrence the evil deſigns of 
bad men, who, under the ſpecious 
pretence of promoting the public 
good, are labouring to ſeduce the 
i from their 
duty, by infuſing into their minds 
needleſs fears and jealouſies, as if 
the conſtitution was in danger. 

We truſt, it ever has been our 
conſtant endeavour, and humbly en- 
treat your majeſty's acceptance of 
our moſt faithful aſſurances that it 
erer ſhall be our particular care, to 
inſti] into the rifing generation com- 
mitted to our charge, true prin- 
ciples of religion and loyalty, and 
fuch a ſenſe of gratitude for your 
majeſty's royal protection of this 
ſeat of learning, as will tend to 
make them good citizens and 
ſubjects, and fully to anſwer the 
ends of our inſtitution. 

To this teſtimony of our duty and 
fidelity, we ſhall add our unfeigned 
prayers to the throne of grace, that 
it may pleaſe Almighty long to 
preſerve your majeſty, the beloved 
torereign of an united, loyal, and 
alfectionate people. 

Given under our - common -ſeal, 

this 17th day of March, 1769. 


St. James's, March 22. 
4 Har day a moſt numerous 
body of the merchants, trad- 
ers, and other principal inhabitants 


goodneſs, an 
wong 2 
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of the city of London, waited on 
his majeſty ; and being introduced 
to his majeſty by the earl. of Hert- 
ford, lord chamberlain of the houſe 
hold, they preſented the following 
addreſs. 1 
To the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty, 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, p 
WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the mer- 
chants, traders, and other principal 
inhabitants of your city of London, 
truly ſenſible that it has been your 
majeity's conſtant care and principal 
object, ſince you aſcended the throne 
of your illuſtrious anceſtors, 'to ſe- 
cure to your people the full enjoy- 
ment of their religion, laws, and 
liberties inviolable, and to make 
them happy and flonriſhing under 
your majeſty's moſt auſpicious go- 
vernment, beg leave to proteſs our 
ſteady loyalty and duty to your ma- 
jeſty, and our firm reſolution to 
exert our utmoſt power in ſupport- 
ing the honour and dignity of your 
majeſty's crown, in preſerving the 
ſafety, peace, and tranquillity of 
our majeſty's realms, in maintain- 
ing public credit, and promoting 
commerce, for the benefit of your 
ſubjects throughout your dominions. 
And we beg leave to expreſs our 
concern and abhorrence of eyery 
attempt to ſpread ſedition, to in- 
flame the minds, and alienate the 
affection of a free and loyal people 


from the beſt of kings, and his 505 
as 


vernment; which we apprehend 
of late been encouraged, without 
the leaſt ſhadow of foundation, by 
ſome ill-deſigning . perſons, to an- 
ſwer finiſter and ſelfiſn purpoſes, _ 
And we moſt fincerely pray Al- 
mighty God, that your majeſty's 
great and A example of piety, 
clemency, may oe 
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rate ſo effectually upon the minds of 
your people, as to ſuppreſs that ſp1- 
rit of licentiouſneſs, profaneneſs, 
and irreligion, which has been in- 
duſtriouſly propagated to delude the 
unwary to their own deſtruction; 
and that the ſame good Providence 
will grant your majeſty a long and 
happy reign over a dutiful and loyal 
peop e, and bleſs your endeavours 
with ſucceſs, in a firm and perma- 
nent eſtabliſhment of our excellent 
conſtitution, which is not only ad- 
mired, but envied by all foreign 
nations, 

To which addreſs his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return this moſt gra- 
cious anſwer. 

THE juſt ſenſe you entertain 

of my deſire to ſecure to my 
people the full enjoyment of their 
religion, laws, and liberties; and 
the ſtrong aſſurances you give me of 
your reſolution to ſupport the dig- 
nity of my crown, to preſerve peace 
among my ſubjects, to maintain 
public credit, and to promote com- 
merce, afford me the greateſt ſatis- 
faction; as well as your abhorrence 
of that inflammatory ſpirit of ſedi- 
tion, which it has been the buſineſs 
of artful and fpecious miſrepreſen- 
tations to propagate. 

The warm wiſhes you expreſs for 
the ſtability and permanence of this 
happy conſtitution, and the intereſt 
you take in my proſperity, will 
always deſerve my favour and pro- 
tection. 


They were all moſt graciouſly 


received, and had the honour to 
kiſs his majeſty's hand, 

Our readers will fee a farther ac- 
count of this addreſs, in the Chronicle, 
p- 80 and 84. ho 


O'". the ninth of April, the fol- 


lowing addreſs from the coun- 
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ty of Surrey was preſented to his 
majeſty by John Thornton, eſq; 
high ſheritf; which his majeſty was 
pleaſed to receive very graciouſly, 
and afterwards to confer the honour 
of knighthood on Richard Hotham, 
eſq; of Merton, and Timothy Wal. 
do, eſq; of Clapham. - 

To the king's moſt excellent 

5 majeſty. _ 

our majeſty's moſt dutify 
W hom, and loyal ſubjects, 5 


high ſheriff and grand jury aflembled 


at the aſlizes at Kingſton upon 
Thames, and the nobility, gentle. 
men, clergy, and freeholders of the 
county of Surrey, humbly beg leave 
to approach your royal preſence, 
with unfeigned aſſurances of our 
inviolable attachment to your ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, and 
of our hearty averſion to that ſpirit 
of anarchy which has of late beenac- 
tive in ſeducing the people from their 
conſtitutional ſubordination to the 
legiſlative and executive powers, 

Our ſituation near the capital will, 
we humbly hope, render this ex- 
preſſion of our loyalty not unaccept- 
able to your majeſty. 

The happineſs our county enjoys 
of being honoured with your royal 
reſidence, when the cares of go- 
vernment permit you to retire to 
the exerciſe of your many private 
virtues, inſpires us with a wiſh to 
be diſtinguiſhed among the moſt 
faithful ſubjects of ſo excellent a king. 

We.owe the happy eſtabliſhment 
of your majeſty's illuſtrious houſe on 
the throne of theſe realms to the 
principles of liberty; and it ſhall be 
our ſteady purpoſe to encourage and 
cheriſh thoſe. principles, at the fame 
time that we check every tendency 
to licentiouſneſs among the peopie- 

The bleiſings of the glorious He- 
volution, which we have i hitherto 

enjoyed 
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'oyved under your majeſty's pro- 
155 give us the — confi- 
dence thoſe bleſſings will be tranſ- 
mitted unbroken and intire to our 

teſt poſterity. 

q Lowe as well as intereſt, 
therefore, will oblige us in our ſeve- 
nal tations to contribute our utmoſt 
to the ſupport of the legal power 
which that great event hath placed 
in your majeity's hands, and to ma- 
ſl the truth of our preſent pro- 
fefion of exerting ourtelves at all 
times to the utmoſt in defence of 
your majeſty, and our happy con- 
{itution in church and ſtate. 

Addreſſes were allo delivered from 
Briſtol, Liverpoole, the tœaun of Lei- 
cfter, Coventry, and the county of 
Salop, befrdes ſome other places in Eng- 
land; and from almoſt every part of 
Scotland. . 


* 


—— 


The county of Middleſex, which 
thought itfelf particularly injured 
in the eſſential point of repreſen- 
tation, led the way to the other 
counties and towns, by the follow- 
ing petition, ewhich aas delivered 
en the 24th of May. ; | 

To the king's moſt excellent 

majeſty. 

The humble petition of the free- 
— of the county of Middle- 
ex. a 

Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
E your majeſty's dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the freehold- 
ers of the county of Middleſex, beg 
leave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſion 


and humility, to throw ourſelves at 
wur Tbyul feet, and humbly to im- 
plore your paternal attention to thoſe 


prievances, of Which this county 
and the whole nation complain, and 
thoſe fearful apprehenſions with 


which the whole Britiſh empire is all 


moſt juſtly alarmed. 


With great grief and ſorrow, we 
have long beheld the endeavours of 
certain evil-minded perſons, who 
attempt to infuſe into your royal 
mind, notions and opinions of the 
moſt dangerous and pernicious ten- 
dency, and who promote and coun- 
ſel ſuch meaſures as cannot fail to 
deſtroy that harmony and confi- 
dence, which ſhould ever ſubſiſt be - 
tween a juſt and virtuous" prince and 
a free and loyal people. * 

For this diſaffected purpoſe, they 
have introduced into every part of 
the adminiſtration of our happy, 


legal conſtitution, a certain unli- 


mited and indefinite diſcretionary 
power; to prevent which, is the ſole 
aim of all our laws, and was the ſole 
cauſe of all thoſe diſturbances and 
revolutions which formerly diſtract- 
ed this unhappy country; for our 
anceſtors, by their own fatal expe- 
rience, well knew that in a ſtate 
where diſcretion begins, law, liberty, 
and ſafety end. Under the pretence 
of this diſcretion, or, as it was for- 
merly and has been lately ealled, 
law of {tate, we have ſeen = 
Engliſh ſubjects, and even a mem- 
ber of the Britiſh legiſlature, arreſted 
by virtue of a general warrant, iflued 
by a fecretary of ſtate, contrary to 
the law of the land— 45 
Their houſes rifled and plun- 
dered, their papers ſeized, and uſed 
as evidence upon trial— | 
Their bodies committed to cloſe 


impriſonment 


The habeas corpus eluded 

Trial by jury diſcountenanced, 
and the firit law- officer of the crown 
publicly inſinuating that juries are 
not to be truſtetl— _ 

Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry 
in the ſupreme court without a trial 
by their equals, without any trial at 
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The remedy of the law for falſe 


impriſonment barred and defeated 


The plaintiff and his attorney, for 
their appeal to the law of the land, 
puniſhed by expences and impriſon- 
ment, and made by forced engage- 
ments to deſiſt from their legal 
a 
A writing determined to be a li- 
bel by a court where it was not cog- 
nizable in the firſt inſtance; con- 
trary to law, becauſe all appeal is 
thereby cut off, and inferior courts 
and juries influenced by ſuch pre- 
determination— | 
A perſon condemned in the ſaid 
court as the author of the ſuppoſed 
libel unheard, without defence or 
trial — 

Unjuſt treatment of petitions, by 
ſelecting only fuch parts as might be 
wreſted to criminate the, petitioner, 
and refuſing to hear thoſe which 
might procure him redreſs— 
The thanks of one branch of the 
legiſlature propoſed by a miniſter to 

given to an acknowledged offen- 
der for his offence, with the de- 
clared intention of ſereening him 
from law— | 
Attachments wreſted from their 
original intent of removing obſtruc- 
tions to the proceedings of law, to 
puniſh, by ſentence of arbitrary fine 
and impriſonment, without trial or 
appcal, ſuppoſed offences committed 
out of court— | e 

Perpetual impriſonment of an 
Engliſhman, without trial, convic- 
tion, or ſentence, by the ſame inode 
of attachment, wherein the ſame 

rſon is at once Party, accuſer, 
JuCge, and jury— ; 

nſtead of the ancient and legal 
civil police, the military introduced 
at every opportunity, unneceſſarily 


and unlawtully patroling the ſtreets, 


to the alarm and terror of the inha- 
* 


The lives of many of 
jeſty's innocent ſubjects defirayet 
1 execution 

uch military execution ſo 
adjudged to a ws =_ 

Murder abetted, encouraged, and 
rewarded— 

The civil magiſtracy rendered 
contemptible by the appointment of 
improper and incapable perſons... 

The civil magiſtrates tampered 
with by adminiſtration, and neglect. 
ing and refuſing to diſcharge their 


_ | 
obs and riots hired and raiſed 
by the miniſtry, in order to juſtify 
and recommend their own illegal 
proceedings, and to prejudice your 
— mind by falſe inſinuations 
againſt the loyalty of your majeſty's 
ſubjects— | 
The freedom of election violated 
by corrupt and undue influence, by 
unpuniſhed violence and murder 
The juſt verdicts of juries, and 
the opinion of the judges, over- 
ruled by talſe repreſentations to your 
majeſty; and the determinations of 
the law ſet aſide by new, unpre- 
cedented, and dangerous means; 
thereby leaving the guilty without 
reſtraint, and the 1njured without 
redreſs, and the lives of your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects at the mercy of every 
ruffian protected by adminiſtration— 
Obſolete and vexatious claims of 
the crown ſet on foot for partial and 
election purpoſe _ — 
Partial attacks on the liberty ef 
the preſs: the moſt daring and per. 
nicious libels- againſt the conſtitu- 
tion, and againit the liberty of the 


. ſubject, being allowed to paſs unno- 


ticed, whilſt the ſlighteſt bel againſt 
a miniſter is puniſhed with the ut 
moit rigour— DW | 
Wicked attempts to increaſe and 
eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, by endea· 
vouring to veſt in the cron an 


m 
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whmited power over the militia; 
which, ſhould 1 ſucceed, muſt, 
ſooner or later, ſubvert the conſti - 
tution, by augmenting the power of 
a{miniſtration in proportion to their 
delinquency X 

Rented endeavours to diminiſh 
the importance of members of par- 
lament individually, in order to 
render them more dependent on 
alminiſtration collectively, Even 
threats having been employed by 
niniſters to-ſuppreſs the freedom of 
debate; and the wrath of parliament 
denounced againſt meaſures autho- 
riſed by the law of the land 

Reſolutions of one branch of the 
lgilature, ſet up as the law of the 
land, being a direct uſurpation of 
the rights of the two other branches, 
and . route a manifeſt infringe- 
ment of the canſtitution— 

Public money ſhamefully ſquan- 
dered and unaccounted for, and all 
inquiry into the cauſe of arrears in 
the civil liſt prevented by the mi- 


Inquiry into a paymaſter's public 
3 ped = the exchequer, 
though the ſums unaccounted for by 
that pay-maſter amounted to above 
torty millions ſterling — * | 

Public loans perverted to private 
miniſterial purpoſe « 

Proſtitution of public honours and 
rewards to men who can neither 
plead public virtue nor ſervices— 

Irreligion and immorality, fo 
eminently diſcountenanced by your 
majeſty's royal example, encouraged 
by adminiſtration both by example 
and recept, a * 

The fame diſcretion has been ex- 
tended by the ſame evil counſellors 
to your majeſty's dominions in Ame- 
bo _ has produced to our * 
ering tellow ſubjects in that part o 
tie world, grievances and appre- 


[199 
henſions ſimilar to thoſe of which 
we complain at home. 

Mot gracious ſovereign, 

Such are the grievances and ap- 
prehenſions which have long dif- 
contented and diſturbed the greateſt 
and beſt part of your — loyal 
ſubjects. Unwilling, however, to 
interrupt your royal repoſe, though 
ready to lay down our lives and for- 
tunes for your majeſty's ſervice, and 
for the conſtitution as by law eſta« 
bliſhed, we have waited patiently, 
expecting a conſtitutional remedy by 
the means of our own repreſenta- 
tives: but our legal and free choice 
having been repeatedly rejected, and 
the right of election now finally 
taken from us by the unprecedented 
ſeating of a candidate who was ne- 
ver choſen by the county, and who, 
even to become a candidate, was 
obliged fraudulently to vacate his 
ſeat in parhament, under the pre- 
tence of in infignificant place, in- 
vited thereto by the prior declaration 
of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed 
our choice, though but with four 
votes, ſhould be declared member 
for the county. We ſee ourſelves, 
by this. laſt a&, deprived even of 
the franchiſes of Engliſhmen, re- 
duced to the moſt abje& ſtate of 
ſlavery, and left without hopes or 
means of redreſs but from your ma- 
jeſty or God. 

Deign then, moſt gracious ſove- 
reign, to liſten to the prayer of the 


moſt faithful of your majeſtyꝰs ſub- 


jects; and to baniſh from your royal fa- 
vour, truſt, and confidence, for ever, 
thoſe evil and pernicious counſellors, 
who have endeavoured to alienate the 
affection of your majeſty's molt ſin + 


cere and dutiful ſubjects, and.whoſe 


ſuggeitions* tend to deprive your 
people of their deareſt and inoſt 


ellential rights, and who have trai- 
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terouſly dared to depart from the 
ſpirit and letter of thoſe laws which 
have ſecured the crown of theſe 
realms to the houſe of Brunſwick, in 
Which we make our moſt earneſt 
prayers to God, that it may continue 
untarniſhed to the lateſt poſterity. 
Signed by 1555 freeholders, 


„ 


BY: 


— 


1 


Narrative of what hafpened previ- 
ous to the preſenting of the petition 
of the livery of London to bis 
majefly, with a copy of the peti- 


tion. 


HE 26th of June, the right 
hon. the lord mayor fent to 
lord Rochfort, to know when it 


would be convenient to preſent the 


petition of the livery of London; 
and received for anſwer, that it was 

matter not in his department, 
Lord Weymouth, being then out 
of town, did not return till Wed- 
neſday; accordingly on Thurſday 
morning the lord mayor went to 
lord Weymouth's, but did not ſce 
his lord{hip; he therefore left his 
buſineſs, which produced the fol- 


lowing card: 


Trae copy of a card ſent by lord 
Weymouth to the lord mayor. 
- & Arlington-ſtreet, June 27, 1769. 
Lord Weymouth preſents his 
compliments to the lord mayor of 
London, and begs leaye to affure 
his lordſhip, that he ſhould be ex- 
tremely glad to give him any infor- 
mation relative to the preſenting the 
petition of the livery of London 
to his majeſty, as the ſecretary. of 
ſtate never takes the king's pleaſure 
with regard to the time and place of 


receiving petitions., *They-are u- 


ſually preſented to the king, either 
on Sunday, as his majeſty is going 
to or returning from chapel; or on 


* 


Ladbroke, 


Roberts, el; 


Thurſday, as he goes to or tetris 
from the en > rar 
On the zoth of June, the ſheriff; 
went up.to court, ahd requeſted ay 
audience; which being granted 
the petition was to be preſented the 
5th of July. | 
Accordingly, the right. hon. Cam, 
Turner, wo lord mayor, fir Rt, 
Ir. ald. Beckford, and 
Mr. ald. Trecothick, together with 
the ſheriffs, accompanied by Peter 
fhe city's remembrin. 
cer, proceeded in ſtate to St, James, 
with the petition of the hvery of 
London; Where, after waiting q 
ſhort time in the anti-chamber, his 
lordſhip Tent in a meſſage by the 
remembrancer to the lord of the hed. 
chamber. He was deſired by Mr. Pitt, 
groom of the bed-thamiber, todeliver 
his meſſage. The remembrancer an- 
ſwered, his buſineſs could only be 
delivered to the lord of the bed. 
chamber, and that his orders were 
to communicate it to none but his 
lordſhip. Soon after lord Hun- 
tingdon came out, and acquainted 
the lord mayor, that lord Orford 
was in waiting, that the levee was 
begun, and therefore he could not 
leave the king; but if they had any 
thing to preſent, they might walk 
in to the levee. Mr. Beckford an- 
ſwered, they were ready to obey the 
king's commands; and. lord Hun- 
tingdon returned, - After ſome time, 
lord Orford, the lord in waiting, 
came out, and told them, that, if 
they had any thing to deliver, they 
might walk in to the levee, which 
they immediately did ; and the king 


being near the door, the lord"mayor 


addrefled him to the following ef- 
fect: 1 

Mioſt gracious ſovereign, 
We, the lord mayor, the repre: 
ſentatives in parlament, toget! 
entatives in parka 5 with 


For the YE AR 1769. 
ich the ſheriffs, of your majeſty's 
— and loyal city of London, 


reſume to approach your royal per- 
Fn, and beg leave to preſent, with 


all humility, to ou majeſty, the 


ti ful and umble petition f 
— majeſty's faithful — loyal 
ſubjects, the livery of London in 
common hall affembled, complain- 
ing of grievances ; and trom your 
majeſty's unbounded goodneſs, and 
paternal . „ and affection for all 
your ſub) 1 a 
to hope, that your majeſty wall gra- 
ciouily condeſcend to liſten to their 
aſc complaints, and to grant them 
fuch relief as in your | majeſty's 
known wiſdom and juſtice ſhall ſeem 
meet. | 


After which, his lordſhip pre- 
ſented the perition to his majeſty, 
who delivered it to the lord in wait- 
ing. It was as follows: 


To the king's moſt excellent 
mu jeſty. 

The humble petition of the livery 
of the city of London, in com- 
mon hall aſſembled. l 

Moſt ious ſovereign, 
WE. 2 datfel and 

loyal ſubjects, the livery of the 
city of London, with all the humi- 
lity which is due from free ſubjects 
to their lawful ſovereign, but with 


all the anxiety which the ſenſe of 


tie preſent oppreſſions, and the juſt 
cread of future miſchiefs, produce 
in our minds, beg leave to lay be- 
fore your majeſty ſome of thoſe in- 
tolerable grievances, which your 


people have ſuffered from the evil 


conduct of thoſe who have been 
intruſted with the adminiſtration of 
your majeſty's government, and 
from the ſecret-unremitting influ- 
ence of the worſt of counſollog. * 


s, they Hhumbly preſume 


[ot 


We ſhould be wanting in our 


duty to your majeſty, as well as to 
— and — ſterity, ſnould 
we forbear to repreſent to the throne 
the deſperate attempts Which have 
been, and are, too ſucceſsfully made 
to deſtroy that conſtitution, © the 
ſpirit of which we owe the relation 
which ſubſiſts between your majeſty 
and the ſubjects of theſe realms, and 
to ſubvert thoſe facred laws, which 
our anceſtors have ſealed with their 
blood, 

Your miniſters, from corrupt 

inciples, and in violation of every 
duty, have, by various enumerated 
means, invaded our invaluable and 
unalienable right of trial by jury. 

They have, with impunity, iſſued 
general warrants, and violently ſei- 
zed perſons and private papers. 

They have rend the laws 
non- eflective to our ſecurity, by 
evading the Habeas Corpus. 
They have cauſed puniſhments, 
and even perpetual impriſonment, 
to be inflicted, without trial, con- 
viction, or ſentence. 

They have brought into diſrepute 
the civil magiſtracy, by the appoint 
ment of perſons who are in many 
reſpects unqualified for. that im- 
portant truſt, and have thereby pur- 
poſely turniſhed a pretence for call- 
ing in the aid of a military power. 

They avow, and endeavour to 
eſtabliſh, a maxim abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with our conſtitution— that 
can occaſion for efe&ually employ- 
ing a military force always preſents 
itſelf, when the civil power is 
trifled with or inſulted;” and, by a 
fatal and falſe application of this 
maxim, they Have wantonly and 


wickedly facrificed the lives of many 


of your majeſty's innocent ſubjects, 


and have proſtituted your majeſty's 


* 


ſacred name and authority, to juſtify, 
by _ applaud, 
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applaud, and recommend their own 
egal and bloody actions. 
hey have ſcreened more than 


one murderer from puniſhment, and 


in its place have unnaturally ſubſti- 
tuted reward. 

They have eſtabliſhed numberleſs 
unconſtitutional regulations and tax- 
ations in our colonies. They have 
cauſed a revenue to be raiſed in 
ſome of them by prerogative. They 
have appointed civil law judges to 
try revenue cauſes, and to be paid 
from out of the condemnation mo- 


After having inſulted and defeat- 
ed the law on different occaſions, 
and by different contrivances, both 
at home and abroad, they have at 
length completed their deſign, by 
violently wreſting trom the people 
the laſt ſacred right aue had left, the 
right of election: by the unprece- 
dented ſeating of a candidate noto- 
riouſly ſet up and choſen only by 
ln They have thereby 
taken from your ſubjects all hopes 


of parliamentary redreſs, and have 


left us no reſource, under God, but 
in your majeſty. | 


All this they have been able to 


effect by corruption. By a ſcanda- 


lous miſapplication and embexzle- 
ment of public treaſure, and a 
ſhameful proſtitution of public ho- 
nours and employments ; procuring 
deficiencies of the civil liſt to be 
made good without examination; 
and, inſtead of puniſhing, confer- 
ring honours on a paymaſter, the 
public defaulter of unaccounted mil- 
lions. 

From an unfeigned ſenfe of the 
duty we owe to your majeſty and to 
our country, we have ventured thus 
humbiy to lay betore the throne 
thoſe great and 1mportant truths, 
which it has been the buſineſs of 

1 
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your miniſters to oonceal. We mf 


earneſtly beſeech your majeſty 

grant us redreſs, It is for ny, An 
pole of redreſs alone, and for ſuch 
occaſions as the preſent, that thoſe 
great and extenſive powers are in- 
truſted to the crown by the wiſdom 
of that conſtitution which your ma- 
jeſty's illuſtrious family was choſen 
to defend, and which we truſt in 
God it will for ever continue 


ſupport. 
To the king's moſt excellent 


majeſty, 

The humble petition of the electon 
of the city and liberty of Wef:. 
minſter, within the county of 
Middleſex, a 

Sheweth, | 

THAT your petitioners, having, 

in common with the reſt of your 
majeſty's loyal ſubjects, felt the 
weight of a variety of grievances 
and oppreſſions, cannot longer be 
filent on the ſubject of a late violent 
and moſt alarming invaſion of thei 
liberties, which threatens the cer- 
tain and ſpeedy annihilation of our 
excellent conſtitution itſelf, 

Your petitioners do, therefore, 
moſt humbly beg leave to lay before 
your majeſty, that the freeholders 
of the county of Middleſex did, in 
obedience to your majeſty's writ of 
election, on the 1 3th day of Apnl 
laſt, freely and indifferently elect 
John Wilkes, eſq; a perſon duly 
qualified according to the ſtatuteson 
that behalf made and provided; 
that ſuch election was aſcertained 
by a poll regularly taken by the ſher 
riff, by which poll it appeared that 
1143 freeholders voted tor the faid 
Jabs Wilkes, eſq; and only 296 for 

enry Lawes Luttrell, eſq; that the 
ſheritt, according to the directions 
of che ſtatute, and the oath ** 
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returning officers, declared the 
ors to os fallen upon the ſaid 
John Wilkes, eſq; returned 
him to parliament one of the repre- 
entatives of the ſaid county; that 
z majority of the houſe of commons 
(who, your petitioners have great 
reaſon to apprehend, are under the 
immediate influence of your maje- 
{y's miniſters) have declared the 
ſaid election and return to be null 
and void; and the ſaid Henry Lawes 


Luttrell they have admitted and 


ſworn in repreſentativeof thecounty. 
That your petitioners affirm, theſe 
proceedings to be unjuſt, injurious 
to the freedom of election, a viola- 
tion of the rights. of the people, 
and ſubverſive of the firſt principles 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. That 
your petitioners have no hope of 
redreſs but from the throne; and 
that they do moſt humbly and-ear- 
reſtly implore your majeſty, as the 
great guardian of the liberties of 
this free nation, to interpoſe your 
royal authority, by diffolving this 
parliament, and calling another as 
ſpeedily as may be. N 

And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, ſnall ever pray. 


HE following gentlemen 
T waited on his majeſty at St, 
pn with the petition from the 
freeholders of the county of Surry : 
the hon. Peter King; fir Francis 
Vincent, bart. fir Joseph Maw- 
bey, bart. Joſeph Martin, eſq; An- 
thony Chapman, eſq; Joſeph Clarke, 
elq; 

To the king's moſt excellent 


majeſty, | 
The humble petition of the free- 
holders of the county of Surry. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
\ E your majeſty's mas: dutiful 
aud loyal ſubjects, the fre- 


holders of the county of Surry, 
from a grateful ſenſe of the ĩneſti- 
mable bleſſings which this nation 
has enjoyed under the mild' and 
equal. government of your majeſty, 
and your illuſtrious predeceſſors of 
the houſe of Brunſwick ; and from 
a ſteady attachment, zeal, and af- 
tection to your royal perſon and 
family; think it our uy to join 
with our injured fellow - ſubjects, in 
humbly offering to your majeſty our 
complaints of the meaſures adopted 
by pernicious counſellors, who, we 
apprehend, have countenanced and 
adviſed a violation of the firſt prin- 
ciple of the conſtitution. 

The right of election in the peo- 
ple, which is the ſecurity of 
their rights, is alſo the foundation 
of your majeſty's; we cannot, there- 
fore, forbear being alarmed, when 
we fee that firſt principle violated, 
in the late inſtance of the Middleſex 
election, 

We have ſeen, royal fire! with 

concern, an application of the 
echolders of the county of Mid- 
dleſex, made by their humble peti- 
tion to the houſe of commons, com- 
plaining of that meaſure, defeated : 
and it is with the utmoſt reluctance 
we now find ourſelves conſtrained 
to appeal to your facred on, 
n -uflice and j we 
alone hope f r redreſs. | 

We therefore moſt humbly im- 
pow your majeſty, that you would 

graciouſly pleaſed to give us ſuch 


relief as to your royal wiſdom ſhall 


ſeem meet, by an exertion of that 
prerogative which the conſtitution 
has ſo properly placed in your ma- 
jeſty's hands. 
And your majeſty's petitioners 
ſhall ever pray. 


THE 
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HE following remonſtrance 
and petition ti the county 
of Buckingham, was preſented to 
the king at the levee, by the hon. 
Thomas Hampden, cha:rman at the 
eneral meeting, the hon. Henry 
renville, John Aubrey, John Cal- 
craft, and Edmund Burke, efqrs. 
all members of the houſe of com- 
mons: lord Verney was unable to 
attend; and the hon. fir William 
Stanhope, who had engaged to 
make the motion at the general 
meeting, was prevented by illneſs 
from giving his attendance either 
at Ayleſbury or at the court; he 
has ſigned the petition, which is 
ſigned alſo by above 1800 freehol- 
ders. Lord Temple was at the levee. 
To the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty. 
W E your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the free- 
holders of the county of Bucking- 
ham, beg leave to approach your 
majeſty with unfeigned aſſurances 
of our zeal and attachment to your 
facred perſon, and to the principles 
of that glorious Revolution, in con- 
ſequence of which the crown was, 
by our great deliverer, by the houſe 
of peers, and by the repreſentatives 
of the people, freely and legally 
choſen, ſettled on your wajeſty's 
family, as the moſt effectual ſecu- 
rity for the full enjoyment of all our 
rights ard franchiſes. | 
We preſume, at the ſame time, 
moſt humbly to remonſtrate, that it 
is declared by Magna Charta,“ That 
no freeman ſhall be diſieized of his 
frechold or liberties, but by lawful 
judgement of his peers, or by the 
law of the land :” and it 1s declared 
by the Bill of Rights, that © Election 
of members of parhament ought to 
be free.” By vartue of thele two 


fatal to the crown and to the conſti- 


bringing him into the houſe ef 
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ſacred laws, and other fundamental 
principles of the conſtitution, all the 
electors of Great-Britain . have an 
undoubted Eh on to elect, by a ma. 


jority of legal votes, any perſon for 
their repreſentative, who is not ren- 


dered incapable of that high truf 
by the law of the land. We are 
thoroughly ſenſible, that the houſe 
of commons may alſo judicially de. 
termine upon the election of mem. 
bers of their own body ; but the 
law of the land is ſuperior to, and 
cannot be ſuperſeded by, any reſo- 
lution of either houſe of parliament; 
no new incapacity can be enacted, 
except by the authority of the whole 
legiſlature. The claim of either 
houſe of parliament to' make ordi- 
nances which ſhould have the force 
of laws, hath once already proved 


tution, and will, we fear, if the 
exerciſe of it be tolerated, prove 
again deſtructive to both. 

Notwithſtanding which, in def- 
ance and contempt of theſe our juſt 
and ancient rights, coeval with the 
very being of the houſe of. com- 
mons, two days before the laſt elec- 
tion for the county of Middleſex, 
your majeſty's ſervants thought pro- 
per, either by their own authority, 
or by their advice to your majeſty, 
to confer a nominal office on a gen» 
tleman to vacate his ſeat in parli- 
ment, with the avowed purpoſe of 
commons, as knight of the ſhure 
for the ſaid county, by a ſmall num» 
ber of votes againſt a great majority 
of legal electors ; which purpoſe o 
theirs hath ſince been fatally carried 

into full execution. 
Juſtly alarmed at an attempt of 
this formidable nature, thus planned 
and avowed by divers evil counſs- 
lors and miniſters ; duty to our (0 
vereigh 

$ 


ien, and to our injured country, 
g 55 n us to repreſent, in this 
* manner, with all poffible reſpect, 
the fatal conſequences with which 
this violagion of the rights of free 
ceftion muſt be attended; and we 
fi earneſtly implore the intervention 
we of your majeſty's wiſdom and good- 
ſe nels, to afford, by legal and conſti- 
wutional methods, the means for 
efefiually removing this unexam- 
pled grievance; together with every 
other juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs and 
complaint; thereby ſecuring to us 
the continuance of our fundamental 
rights, and eſtabliſhing your throne 
in the grateful hearts of an united 


people. 5 


HE following petition was 
T ſigned by above 10, ooo free- 


holders. 8 

Genuine copy of the Yorkſhire 
petition. 

To the king's moſt excellent 


efi. majeſty. 
juſt May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
the WE your mazeſty's moſt loyal and 
m- faithful ſubjects, the freehold- 
have ers of the county of York, equally 
ſex, ſolicitous for the honour of your 
oo majeſty's government, and for the 
ity, preſervation of our moſt happy and 
0 excellent conſtitution, beg leave to 
zen- approach your royal throne, and 
lia. humbly to lay before your majeſty 
e of WW the anxiety of our minds, on a 
» of WI batter of the greateſt national con- 
ſhire cern, | 
my As the county of York has been 
orig eminently üſtinguiſhed by its zeal 
ſe of bor your majcſty's illuſtrious family, 
cried o bas it ever been ſtrongly attached 
to that ſyſtem of laws which your 
pt of majeity's anceſtors were called to 
nnd WY protect. By theſe laws we are 
inſel. taught, that it is the undoubted 
fo icht of the ſubject to etition the 
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king; and the exerciſe of that right 
becomes the duty of the ſubject, 
whenever any ill-adviſed meaſure 
threatens to impair that equal ſtate 
of legal liberty, for which this na- 
tion has long been reſpected abroad, 
and by which it has been made hap- 
py at home. 

We find ourſelves called to the 
exerciſe of that right, and the dif- 
charge of thatduty, byapprehenfions 
of ; tendency of that meaſure, 
which has nominated a repreſenta- 
tive to the county of Middleſex, in 
oppoſition to the votes of a great 
majority of the freeholders, and in 
prejudice of that freedom of election 
which your faithful commons are 
entitled to by the laws and conſti- 
tution of this country. 

We reſpect, as we ought, the au- 
thority of the houſe 7 commons; 
and their juſt privileges will ever be 
dear to the people; but the houſe 
of commons derives its exiſtence 
from the people, who never have 
intruſted that houſe with an avtho- 


rity to ſuperſede the choice of the 


electors, or to create by a vote an 
incapacity unknown to the law, If 
this were the privilege of the houſe 
of commons, it would ſoon render 
that houſe a body choſen by its 
own members, and nat the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. It is there- 
fore with unſpeakable concern, that 
we are obliged to repreſent to your 
majeſty, that this event hath. pro- 
duced a ſituation new and extraor- 
dinary in this government, the re- 
preſentatives of the perple in et peſition 
to the people. . 
This fituation would be miſerable 
indeed, had not the witdom of our 
anceſtors provided, even for this 
rievance, a regular and conſtitu- 
tional remedy. The power of aſ- 


ſembling and diſſolving parliaments, 


18 
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is undoubtedly one of the rights 
veſted in your majeſty for the wel- 
fare of the people, and by their 
conſent. The voice of a loyal peo- 
le now calls for the ary 4 of this 
power; and our molt eſſential rights 
are to be preſerved by it. 
Permit, us, then, royal fir, to 
implore your majeſty to reſtore the 
confidence of your people in the juſ- 
tice of parliament, by ſending them 
to a new choice of repreſentatives, 
which will give your loyal ſubjects 
an opportunity of demonſtrating 
their zeal for the conſtitution, by a 
choice of men who will guard the 
honour of the crown, and ſupport 
the rights of the people. 


Petitions were likewiſe delivered, 
er prepared within the year, from 
Cornwall, Devon, Somerſetſhire, cities 
of Briſtol and Exeter, city of Wells, 
Wilthhire, Glouceſter ſpire, Worceſter- 
Hire, Herefordſhire, borough of South- 
wwark, Coventry, Derbyſhire, Northum- 
berland, Newcaſtle upon Tine, county 
7. Durham, city of Durham, town of 

erwick upon Tweed, and ſome others. 
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An account of the matters now purſu- 
ing in France, for improving their 
preſent ſyſtem of Huſbandry. 

Y an edictot the kingot France, 
waſte lands of every kind 
brought into tilth, are exempted 
for twenty years from all taxes ; and 
ſtrangers are invited to ſettle on ſuch 
uncultivated lands, with the privi- 
lege of enjoying all the benefits of 
natural-born ſubjects; and, as the 
improvement of waſte lands is at- 
tended with conſiderable expence, 
application has been made to the 
clergy, that ſuch lands ſhould be free 
of tithe for a time; alledging, with 
much truth, © that as the firſt crops 
I 


* 
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do not equal the expence, ſo it i; 
unjuſt to off a tenth of the 
whole produce, before the farmes 
is reimburſed. This tax, fay the 
laiety, becomes a real prohibition 
of ſuch improvements; eſpecially 
farmers, who, beginning with ſmall 
capitals, cannot he long out of their 
money. And if the government, 
add they, gives up the taxes raiſed 
for the ſervice of the public, hoy 
much more ſhould the „in 
this caſe, give up the tithes, fincs 
it is their duty to ſet examples of 
diſintereſted good-will tothe public; 
eſpecially as, in this inſtance, they 
cannot be loſers, the land being ſuch 
as never paid tithe before. They 
ſhould alſo reflect, that this indul- 
gence will encourage farmers to er- 
ert themſelves in improving waſe 
lands; whereby the tythe may it 
time become conſiderable,” This 
reaſoning appeared ſo juſt to the 
clergy of Britany, that they hare 
voluntarily granted an exemptio 
from tithe for twenty years on land 
thus improving. 


General propoſitions circulated thrayl 
France, for improving the breed 1 


ſheep. that 
T HE ſheep which deſerve kan b 
higheſt eſtimation, are the Fe Ing e 


miſh, or rather the Eaſt- India ſheep 
the Engliſh and the Spaniſh. 
In order to procure a bete 
breed of ſheep, it is propoſed Ul 
eſtabliſh a ſchool of ſhepherds 1 
Flanders, fimilar to thoſe in de 
den. The ſcholars, when inſtrucl 
ed-in the management of the 
miſh ſheep, to be ſent to the differet 
parts of the kingdom beſt ſuited! 
theſe ſheep, with each a ram and f 
ewes. A ſchool for the manage 
ment of the Engliſh ſheep is p 
poſed to be eſtabliſhed on the c 


of the channel, which is in every 
reſpect ſimilar to the lands in Eng- 
und. Even war, ſay they, will 
not prevent our obtaining them. 
Many parts of England and Ireland, 
famous for their wool, are not very 
ant from our coaſts, and fre- 
quently ſend barks laden with wool. 
Theſe would _ bring live 
ſheep, if they were duly rewarded. 

We might alſo obtain ſheep from 
Sweden, where, notwithſtanding 
the inclemency of their winters, they 
are not inferior to thoſe of England; 
owing to the particular care taken 
ofthem. The only difference ob- 


their teeth two years ſooner than 
they do in England, occaſioned pro- 
bably by the too great cold; and 
therefore it may be preſumed, that 
returning to a more temperate cli- 
mate, this circumſtance will ceaſe. 
A third ſchool ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in Berry, or Languedoc, for 
inſtructing ſhepherds in the manage- 
nent of the ſheep, which yield 
wool of the Spanith kind.“ 

The RoyalSociety of Agriculture 
x Rouen, after duly conſidering the 
papers thus laid before them, obſerve, 
that © unleſs theſe foreign ſheep 
in be kept ſeparate, without mix- 
Ins either one kind with another, or 
ith the ſheep of the country, the 
hole will fall into a baſtard race, 
nd degenerate, as they have done 
" miſt parts of England: and con- 
ce, that the only effectual means 
r anfivering this deſirable purpoſe 
buſt depend upon government.“ 
They purpoſe, therefore, © That 
wernment ſhould eſtabliſh nurſeries 
i theſe foreign ſheep in different 
as of the kingdom, beſt ſuited to 
ie different kinds of ſheep. 

Theſe nurſeries to be placed 


i the royal foreſts, which at pre- 
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ſent lie generally waſte; but would, 
in this way, ſoon turn to great ac- 
count. The ground vould be en- 
riched by folding theſheep upon it, 
and thereby be embled to yield 
plentyof natural andartificial graſſes, 
as well as corn, for he maintenance 
of the ſhepherds. 

The ſhepherd, no attends each 
kind of ſheep, ſhovld be of the coun- 

tromwhich th: ſheep are brought. 

e ſhould be w:ll ſkilled in his bu- 
ſineſs, and be young, that he may 
the more eafily learn the langua 
and in time become the general in- 
ſpector of the eanton. | 

The chief direction of theſe 
nurſeries may be intruſted to the 
Royal Societie: of Agriculture in 
each province : who may appoint 
gentlemen of thir own body, the 
moſt contiguous to the nurſeries, to 
watch over the ſhepherds, and make 
regular reports ta their reſpective 
Societies of whatever they obſerve. 

Each of. the foreign ſhepherds 
ſhould be obliged to inſtruct young 
men put under their care; ſo 
that each nurſery may become a 
{ſchool of ſhepherds, who may be af- 
terwards diſtributed todifferent places 
with foreign ſheep, in proportion 
as the flocks increaſe, ſo as to ad- 
mit of colonies being ſent off from 
the nurſeries. 

The inſpecting ſnepherd to make 
regular viſits to each colony, at leaſt 
three times in the year, viz. at lamb- 
ing- time, at ſhearing- time, and in 
winter ; to ſee that due care is taken 
of the ſheep at each of theſe different 
ſeaſons ; and regularly report his ob- 
ſervations to the Societies. 

The royal nurſeries will become 
an unalterable fund, which will in- 
ſure to the nation different breeds 
of ſheepand wool, equal in goodneſs 
to thoſe of Spain, England, and 

h Holland 
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Holland; will bring in wealth to the 
Kate; will furniſh materials for 
manufactures and commerce; and 
become ſourcts of new profits to the 
huſbandman. 

It is well own, that we owe 
the eſtabliſhmeit of filk-worms in 
France, to the royal nurſeries of 
mulberry-trees, aiſed in proper diſ- 
tricts. Why ther may we not ex- 
pect equal ſucceſs rom the eſtabliſu- 
ment of nurſeries of the beſt kinds 
of ſheep; from whence the loſſes 
which may happen to farmers, by 
_ or otherwiſe, may be ſup- 

lied. 

l The royal nurſeries ſnould not be 
reſtricted to ſheep an mulberry- trees 
only. All uſeful trees, whether 
domeſtick or foreign, ſhould be raiſ- 
ed in nurſeries fœ the uſe of the 
countries around and being ſold as 
cheap as the atendance neceſſary 
for raifing them will permit, the 
low price may be an N to 
many to purchaſe them. 

There the belt of all the reſinous 
kinds ſhould be raifed. Such are 
the pines, which yield turpentine, 
and are beſt for maſts; the cedar, 
eſpecially that of Libanus. The 
Spaniards built in the laſt century 
ſhips of cedar, which are ſtill re- 
maining, and are laſtingmonuments 
of the value of this wood. In the 
Pais de Vaud, all their houſes are 
.covered with ſhingles of the larch- 
tree; the reſin is drawn forth by the 
heat of the fun, and ſoon har- 
dens into a ſtrong varmſh, which 
.renders theſe coverings very durable. 
The cypreſs is alſo of great uſe. 

Cheſnuts, eſpecially the grafted 
kind, frequent about Lyons, would 
become a new branch of rural ceco- 
nomy. The horſe cheſnut has alſo 
its good qualities, and is now be- 
come peculiarly valuabie for the ef- 
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acquainted with. 
"Much of the country of Nor. 


ficacy of the nut in bleaching. 

oak, the aſh, the maple, 7 Ay 
&c, are all valuable for different 
purpoſes. Time, and the experi. 


ence of ſome years, may diſcoyer 
trees whoſe uſes we are not yet 


' — = = * . CY — at 1 — lk... th. 


mandy lies waſte, and the fides of 
hills are naked, where many kings 
of trees might be planted to great 
advantage. If this propoſal is car. 
ried into execution, the Society of 
Rouen will beſtow upon it the uw. 
moſt attention.” 


— 
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Some extratts from a diſcourſe delinr. 
ed at the opening of the Royal Au- 
demy, Jan. 2, 1769, by the pre 


ident. 
IN this diſcourſe, Mr. Reynolds 
1 (fince fir Joſhua), after congr- 
tulating the members of the Acade- 
my upon 1ts eſtabliſhment by the 
munificence of his majeſty, obſerve 
t that ĩt will at leaſt contribute toad 
vance the knowledgeof the ant, and 
bring us nearer to that idealexcellen 
which it is the lot of Genius akua 
to contemplate, and never to attain. 
This ſentiment none but a genius 
conſcious to the idea of unattaina 
ble perfection, and a perpetual e 
fort to approach it, could have cot 
ceived. "Thoſe who are fatish 
either with what the produce th 
ſelves, or even with what they | 
produced by others, will ſtop 
ſhort of attainable execellence. N 
production of art, however ſuperi 
to what we can produce at the tm 
ſhould be confidered as the bound 
yet, if we paſs it, we muſt firſt read 
it by regular approaches,%and, ut 
this diſtinction in view, we | 
find Mr. Reynolds's rules to © 
ſider the works of ee 
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pattern, and minutely and laboriouſſy lectual ſtrength, as a liking of dif- 
to copy nature, as perfectly com- ferent fruits, which, by making la- 
tible. It is from an acquaintance bour pleaſing, produces a more in- 
with nature that we are to form con- tenſe application, longer continued 
ceptions, from the ſtudy of art we than the agent could otherwiſe be 
are to learn in what manner oy brought to endure. With the ſame 


may be beſt expreſſed. © By atten 
ing to great examples of the art, ſays 
Mr. Reynolds, genius will find ma- 
terials, without which, the ſtrongeſt 
intellect may be fruitleſsly or devi- 
ouſly employed ; by ſtudying theſe 
authentic models, thoſe beauties 
which were the gradual reſult of the 
accumulated = organ paſt ag! 
may be acquired at once: the ſtu- 
dent receives at one glance, the prin- 
ciples which many artiſts have ſpent 
their whole lives in aſcertaining.” 


qually curious and juſt. , * Every 
ſeminary of learning may be ſaid 
to be ſurrounded by an atmoſphere 
of floating knowledge, where every 
mind may gather ſomething conge- 
nial to its own original conceptions. 
Knowledge, thus obtained, has al- 


ufetul, than that which is forc- 
ed upon the mind by private 
precepts of ſolitary meditation. Be- 
lides, it is generally found, that 2 


from the companious of his ftudies 5 
whoſe minds arc nearly upon a level 
with his oun, than from thoſe who 
art much His ſuperiors ; and it is from 
bs equals only, that he catches the 
fire of emulation, which will not a 


Whatever produces ſedulous ap- 
plication, tends immediately to pro- 
dace excellence, and perhaps, what 


ployments and purſuits, may be re- 
loved wholly into a taſte, a liking 
for this or that object, juſt as arbi- 
wry and as independent of imtel- 
Yor, XII. 3 : 


The following obſervation '1s e- 


ways ſomething more popular and 
ters only to men of no genius; as 


yuth more ecfily receives inſtruction 


little contribute ro his advancement.” 


i; called genius for particular em- 


degree of application, excellence will 
be in proportion to ability ; but the 
determination of ability to a parti- 
cular labour ſeems to depend whol- 
ly upon taſte, and not upon a ſpeci- 
fie Eifference in the ability or — 
itſelf, as generally imagined. 

Mr. Reynolds, having remarked, 
that we, having nothing to unlearn, 


poſſeſs, at leaſt, one advantage, 


which no other nation can boaſt, 
proceeds to lay down rules by which 


ve may learn with moſt advantatge, 


which are in ſubſtance as follow. 


An implicit obedience to the rules 


of art, as eſtabliſhed by the prac- 


tice of the great maſters, ſhould be 
exacted from the young ſtudents, 
And every opportunity ſhould be 


taken to diſcountenance that falſe 


and vulgar opinion, that rules are 


the fetters of genius: they are fet- 


that armour, which upon the ſtrong 
becomes an ornainent and a defence, 
upon the weak and miſhapen turns 


iuto a load, and cripples the body 


which it was made to protect. 


How much liberty may be taken 
to break through thoſe rules, and, 


as the poet expteſſes it, 


To ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 


may be an after -· conſideration, when 
the pupils become maſters them- 
ſelves. IL is then, when their ge- 
nius has received iti utmoſt improve- 


ment, thatrules may te diſpenſed with 5. 
but let us not deſtroy the ſcaffold until 


abe have raiſed the building. 


The directors ought more parti- ö 


cularly to watch over the genius of 


thoſe ſtudents, who, being more . 


LP] advanced, 
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advanced, are arrived at that critical 
period of ſtudy, on the nice manage- 
ment of which their future turn of 
5 
At age it is natural for them 
to be more captivated with whygt is 
brilliant than what is ſolid, and to 
refer ſplendid negligence to pain- 
ul and humiliating exactneſs. 

A facility in compoſing, a lively, 
and what is called a maſterly hand- 
ling the chalk or pencil, are, it muſt 
be confeſſed, captivating qualities 
to young minds, and become of 
courſe the objects of their ambition; 
they endeavour to imitate thoſe daz- 
zling excellencies, which they will 
find no t labour in attaining. 
After wel qe ſpent in theſe fri- 
volous purſuits, the difficulty will be 
to retreat; but it will be then too 
late; and there is ſcarce an inſtance 
of return to ſcrupulous labour, af- 
ter the mind has been relaxed and 
debauched by theſe delightful trifles. 

By this uſeleſs dexterity they are 
excluded from all power of advanc- 
ing in real excellence. Whilſt boys, 
they are arrived at their utmoſt per- 
fection; they have taken the ſha- 
dow for the ſubſtance, and make 
that mechanical facility the chief 
excellence of the art, which is only 
an ornament, and of the merit of 
which few but painters themſelves 
are judges. : 

But young men hare not only this 
f ivolous ambition of being thought 
maſterly inciting them on one hand, 
but alſo their natural ſloth tempting 
them on the other; they are terri- 
fied at the proſpect before them, of 
the toil required to attain exactneſs. 
They wiſh to tind ſome ſhorter path 
to excellence, and hope to obtain 
the reward of eminence by other 
means than thoſe which the indil- 
penſable rules of art have preſcribcd, 


frem the life. 
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They muſt therefore be told again 
and again, that labour is only the 
price of juſt fame, and that aubatever 
their force of genius may be, there i; 
no eaſy method of becoming a gud 


painter. 


To be convinced with what per. 
ſevering aſſiduity the moſt eminent 
painters purſued their ſtudies, we 
need only reflect on the method of 
proceeding in their moſt celebrated 
works, When they had conceived 
a ſubject, they firſt made a variety 
of ſketches, then a finiſhed draw. 
ing of the whole ; after that, a more 
correct drawing of every ſeparate 
part, heads, hands, feet, and pieces 
of drapery ; then they painted the 
picture, and after all re-touched it 
The pictures, thus 
wrought with ſuch pain, now ap- 
pear like the effect ot enchantment, 
as if ſome mighty genius had ſtruck 
them off at a blow, 

The ſtudents, inſtead of vying 
with eachother which ſhall have the 
readieſt hand, ſhould be taught to 
contend who ſhall have val wy and 
moſt corred outline ; inſtead of finv- 
ing which ſhall produce the bright- 
eſt tint, or, curiouſly trifling, en- 
deavour to give the gloſs of flutts 
ſo as to appear real, let their am- 
bition be directed to contend, which 
ſhall diſpoſe his drapery in the moſt 
graceful folds, which ſhall give the 
moit grace and dignity to the hu- 
man figure. | 
In none of the academies that J 
have viſited, do the ſtudents draw ex- 
actly from the living models which 
they have before them. It 18 not in- 
deed their intention, nor are they 
directed to do it. Their drawings 
reſemble the model only in the at- 
titude. They change the form ac- 
cording to their vague and uncer- 
tain ideas of beauty, and make 4 

Pitt 8 dran ing 


4 * 


drawing rather of what they think 
the figure ought to be, then of 
what it appears. I have thought 
this the obſtacle, that has ſtopt the 
progreſs of many young men of real 

nius; and I very much doubt, 
whether a habit of drawing correctly 
what we ſee, will not give a propor- 
tionable power of drawing correctly 
what we imagine. He who endea- 
rours to copy nicely the figure be- 
fore him, not only acquires a habit 
of exactneſs and preciſion, but is 
continually advancing in his know- 


though he ſeems to ſuperficial ob- 
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lege of the human figure; and 


1211 
will by habit be taught to overlook 
defects, and miſtake deformity for 
beauty. But of this objection there 
is no danger; fince the, council has 
determined to ſupply the academy 
with a variety of ſubjects.” “ 
This diſcourſe certainly does ho- 
nour to the prefident as a painter, if 
any honour can be added to that 
which he has acquired by his pencil; 
it has beſides great merit as a literary 
compoſition. | 
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The following rejveaSrance of the 
inſurgents at Madrid, in the year 


ſervers to make a flower progreſs, 
he will be found at laſt capable of 
adding (without running into capri- 
cious wildneſs) that grace and beau- 
ty, which is neceſſary to be given 
to his more finiſhed works, and 
which cannot be got by the moderns, 


1760, i a convincing progf how 
difficult it is, even under the 
moſt arbitrary g:wernments, totally 
to eradicate from the human breaſt . 
the generous ſentiments of liberty, 
or to ſubjett the natives to the 
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a it was not acquired by the ancients, 
tut by an attentive and well-com- 
fared fludy of the human form. 

By a drawing of Raffaelle, he Di/- 
tute of the Sacrament, the 
which, by Count Cailus, 1s 1n cy 
hand, it appears, he made his ſketc 
trom one model; and the habit he 
had of drawing exactly from 135 
form before him, appears by Ms 
making all the figures with the ſame 


peed to wear; ſo ſervile a copyiſt 
was this great man, even at a time 
when he was allowed to be at his 
lugheſt pitch of excellence. | 
[ hare ſeen alſo academy figures 
by Annibale Carracci, though he 
was often ſufficiently licentious in 
buſked works, drawn with all the 
peculiarities of an individual model. 
This method can only be detri- 
mental when there are but few liv- 
ng forms to copy; for then ſtudents, 
b ways drawing from one alone, 


rint of 


cap, ſuch as his model then hap- 


deſpotiſm of a foreign minion and 


miniſſer. 


Tranſlated from the original Spa- 


n 


HE. inſurgents beg leave 

to preſent this . humble 
remonſtrance to your majeſty, ſet- 
ting forth the reaſons which oblig- 
ed them, with hearts full of loyalty, 
to act az they did, that the N 


world ag be informed of them, 
and the ſevereſt judge pronounce 


the juſtice of them. AY 
They are well apprized that 
ſome baſe-hearted men have im- 
poſed on your majeſty's benevolent 
mind, by inſinuating that the late 
tumult proceeded from adifloyalty 
and a want of obedience in your... 
majeſty's ſubjects, which may bare 
prejudiced the Spaniſh nation in 
your majeſty's i ae, and muſt 
-neceſlarily diſturb that eaſe and 
ſecurity which they have always en- 
P 2] joyed 
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joyed under your majeſty's govern- 
ment. 

The great misfortune of kings 
(even the wiſeſt) is, that they can 
ſee but little with their own eyes, 
and are obliged to take things up- 
on truſt, Not ſeeing enough to 
know, they can only know from 
what they hear; and the voice of 
rumour is often the voice of falſhood. 
Experience of men and things is 
a difficult ſcience for a king; nor 
will ſpeculative knowledge ena- 
ble him to give a proper diſpatch 
to buſineſs, without being well in- 
formed of facts and circumſtances ; 
and theſe are too often miſrepre- 
ſented to him. Princes (ſays a cer- 
tain politician) ſeldom know things 
as they really are, but as their fa- 
vourites, who have their ear, chuſe 
to repreſent them, What a pity it 
is that the ſpirit of truth is not ra- 
dically diſtinguiſhed from that of 
flattery and hypocriſy, by a pecu- 
liar dialect! But alas! one and 
the ſame language being indiſcri- 
minately uſed to expreſs equal zeal, 
the various paſſions and the ſource 
of theſe paſſions lying hid, it is 
eaſy to exhibit falſhood for truth, 
the former aſſuming the maſk of 
the latter. 

To analyſe the language of an 
artful flatterer, is a diſticult tatk for 
a king, becauſe he cannot diſcover 
the bias and temper of his ſubjects, 
by any intercourſe of dealing, Which, 


in the ſyſtem of human prudence, 


is the fureſt way to know them; 


nor does his high ſtation admit of 
ſuch familiar converſe. They who 
gain their maſter's ear, generall 
ac means to prejudice his incli- 
nations and paſſions in their own 
_ favour, and then give him ſuch 
advice and inclinations as are moſt 
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likely to pleaſe and be 6 
able ; but Now goes amiſs, 15 en 
be unwelcome to him, they rf 
ceal. 

On the ſtrength of this maxim, 
Sire, your ſubjects have made the clu- 
mour they did; and as they per- 
ceived the diſeaſe growing deſpe- 
rate for want of a phyfician who 
ſhould preſcribe a remedy, the in- 
ſurgents reſolved, at the. hazard of 
giving offence, and even at the pe- 


ril of their lives, to put a ſtop to 


ſo baneful a diſtemper. 

Your majeſty ſucceeded to the 
throne of Spain at a juncture much 
more favourable than your royal 
father, or brother don Ferdinand, 
experienced at their acceſſions, Ru- 
in then threatened on all fides; 
their ſun-ſhine was clouded, and 
proſperity only glimmered at a diſt- 
ance, But your majeſty began 
your reign with fix hundred mil- 
lions of reals “ in your treafurr, 
60,000 regular troops, 50 ſhips of 
the line, and a people in general 
above a middle ſtate. Then your 
majeſty's alliance was ſo anxioully 
courted by all other powers, that 
when they could not obtain it, they 
were contented with your neutra- 
lity,, dreading your majeſty's de- 


claring for one fide or the other, as 


a ſuperior power who might turn 
the ſcale. 

Into the hands of the marquis 
Squillacci your majeſty immedi- 
ately -put the reins of govenment; 
and that with a power ſo abſolute, 
that no man could dare attempt to 
undeceive your majeſty, in an error 
ſo palpably giving a ſanCtion to all 
his actions, as the utmoſt efforts 
of wiſdom. And lo! in the ſpace 
of fix years, during which he has 
borne the ſway, be has brought 
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your majeſty to a want of money, 
of troops, and of arms. For at this 
day your majeſty cannot reckon 
600,000 reals * in your treaſury, 
nor 24,000 men in your army, nor 
14 ſhips of war in your fleet. And 
inſtead of giving the rule, your ma- 
jeſty is ſhametully reduced to the 
mean neceflity of obeying it. So 
notoriouſly have poſts ot honour 
been put up to public fale, that no- 
thing but the auctioneer's voice 
was wanting to proclaim it. The 
ſpirits of the people are ſinking un- 
der oppreſſion, and the regiments 
are unrecruited without any means 
tor levying men. 

In ſhort, Sire, he has brought 
our arms into diſrepute; he has left 
the Spaniards without order, and 
the kingdom in ſuch a ſtate of de- 
ſepration, that its recovery mult 
be a work of time. Selt-intereſt 
always engroſſed his thoughts, 
amaſſing wealth with inſatiable ava- 
rice; and now, with the many mil- 
lions that he has purloined, he may 
boaſt of being worth more money 
than all his anceſtors ever poſlet- 
fel. 

Not ſatisfied witk this, he has 
procured himſelf, by inſidious arts, 
the management of the Indies, un- 
der a pretence of its being a branch 
ot his department as Miniſtro de 
Haxienda. And as no man durſt 


venture to oppoſe his career, no, 


not till he had left Spain at its laſt 
gaſp, he formed the project of ru- 
ining the Indies, the execution of 
which he began with ſo much vi- 
olence, that one of his firſt ef- 
forts occaſioned an inſurrection at 
Quito, a conſiderable province in 
America; and that bad example has 
had ſuch an effect on the other pro- 


[213 
vinces, that they alſo are not a lit- 
tle diſpoſed to renounce their alle- 


giance to your majeſty. 


Such has been the adminiſtration 


of the marquis Squillacci, your 


majeſty's darling miniſter ! 
at can the infurgents ſuppoſe, 

but that your majeſty has been ig- 
norant of all theſe evils! For had 
a hint of them reached your majeſty's 
ears, without doubt you would have 
diveſted yourſelf of partiality, you 
would have turned your love to ha- 
tred, and have ſtripped of his pow- 
er that tyrant miniſter, whoſe ob- 
ject was the ruin of your majeſty, 
of Spain, and of the Indies. 

Had the northern potentates, who 
are enemies to the crown of Spain, 
impoſed upon your majeſty a prime 
miniſter, with a view to weaken 
your majeſty's power, to waſte your 
treaſures, to annihilate your troops, 
and to deſtroy your ſhips of war 
in the Mediterranean, could they, 
for theſe purpoſes, have found a 
man ſo proper as the marquis Squil- 
lacci? It ap they could not, 
for they ſee all their wiſhes accom 
pliſhed in him. i 

In this ſituation your majeſty finds 
yourſelf and your kingdom. Your 
ſubjects, though oppreſſed, know 
not how to deliver themſelves from 


a miniſter who tyranniſes over Spain, 


and over your majeſty too. For 
notwithſtanding the many admoni- 
tions they have given, none have 


had the defired effect. The in- 


ſurgents, therefore, ſeeing their 


country at the laſt extremity, de- 
termined, though with ſome appear- 
ance of irregularity, to aim at the 
man who had trampled on your 
majeſty's cron, and treated your 
ſubjects with contempt. 


% About fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling, 
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And now the queſtion is, whether 
this rage ſhall be ſaid to proceed 
from ditloyalty, or from hearts full 
of loyalty ? Does it ſpring from ha- 
tred, or from love? Shall it be 
deemed diſobedience to riſque our 
lives for the ſake of ſeeing our 
king reinſtated in his wonted 
ſplendor? Or will our faithful 
zeal, our anxiety for your majeſty's 
being reſpected and formidable, be 
pronounced criminal, or praiſe- 
worthy ? Shall the ſtudying means 
of relief for a bleeding people, that 
they may increaſe and multiply, 
for the defence of your majeſty's 
perſon and govenment, that they 
may fourth in opulence, be called 
4 Liſter deſign, or the duty of a 
good ſubject * Let any man, be 
e who he will, refolve theſe quel- 
"SO 
Perhaps theedict publiſſed againſt 
cloaks, and flap hats, may be 
eſteemed the cauſe of this alarm. 

This indeed was made ule of, 
after paving the way to the great 
end which was propoſed : but the 
inſtruments (incapable of diving in- 
to the ſtate of * nation and the 
means of its re-eſtabliſhment) were 
inſtigated only by their own teel- 
ings; they conſidered themſelves 
— as 0 4005 of a convenience 
by the prohibition of that dreſs, 
and on ſuch an occaſion they are 
the neceſlary tools. 

But the truth is, your majeſty's 
principal ſubjects had a nobler ob- 
ject in view; witneſs, the regulari- 
ty of their proceedings; ſo that in 
a populous city, to outward ap- 
pearance in not and confuſion, 
as much good order was obſerved 
as in time of quiet and tran- 
quillity. 

Let any honeſt man ſay, that he 
ſutlered the leatt injury on this oe. 
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caſion; and ſcarcely was the ex, 
pulſion of the marquis Squillacci 
confirmed, when the city of Mad. 
rid, beyond expectation, was fy 
ſuddenly we Box. to calmneſs and 
ſerenity, that all who faw it were 
ſtruck with admiration. Nay, the 
multitude of boys, to the number of 
2000, who had been employed iq 
giving the watch-word to the mob. 
cealed their noiſy outcries, as if 
ſtruck dumb in a moment, 
We all know and confeſs, that 
no nation can have a prince more 
kind, affable, and beneficent, or x 
greater lover of juſtice. To ſuch 
a king what can be more deplora. 
ble, what more unfortunate, than 
the being 1nvolved in ſuch a cloud 
of , yrs with regard to hig 
miniſter, as to believe that he has 
the honour of the king and the 
good of the people at hcart, at the 
very time when he is acting in 
direct oppoſition to both ? 
Therctore, Sire, it would be bet: 
to hcar much, and believe but lit- 
tle, and to compare adyice with 
information ; and, to prevent ſuch 
bad conſequences as often reſult 
trom too great credulity in the ca- 
binet, the counſel of tuch men, of 
low birth, as may be endowed with 
more than ordinary talents, ought 
not to be di{dained. Conſider their 
opinions, and follow the advice 
that ſeems beſt. Wiſdom is not 
deri ved from birth, but from reaſon, 
Underſtanding cannot be inherited, 
though titles of nobility may. 
What can add ſuch dignity ta 
the crown, as the reſpect of the 
ſubjects? What can give it ſuch 
ſplendor, as their homage and their 
love ? , 
Loyalty is the firſt fruits of their 


homage ; but your majeſty muſt 


ſhew an affe ion for them before you 


4 


can gain their love. In other words, 
the fidelity with which your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects abound, will always 


make you reſpected by them; but 


acts of beneficence are neceſſary 
to win their hearts. It being no- 
torious, Sire, that foreigners have 
engroſſed your favours, how can 
you expect your peoples love ? 

The attachment of a foreigner 
cannot but be venal. His eſteem 
is only in proportion to what he 
can get. | 

What kind of attachment then 
can this be? or what ſecurity can 
be had for it? With what confiſten- 
cy can he leave his proper ſove- 
reign, and pretend to be faithful 
to another ? This 1s unnatural ; and 
it is equally fo to find a foreigner 


a. 
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ſeizing the emoluments due to yaur 


ſubjects, who labour with the {wear 


of their brows for the ſupport of 
our throne ; your own people ſow- 
— the ground, and ſtrangers reap- 
ing the harveſt. 
The real ſpring by which the 


hearts of the inſurgents were put 


in motion is now eaſy to be diſco- 
vered: and ſhould they be fo hap- 
py as to find that your. majeſty ſees 
it in its true light, they will then, 
with the moſt humble obeiſance, 

roſtrate themſelves at your ma- 
jeſty's feet, offering their lives and 
fortunes as a facrifice 15 _ Wy 
they bear your majeſty, and the 
we 4b a they have for 
the n and happineſs of 
your majeſty's kingdom. 


— —_— wr 


— — ů — * 
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Total amount of Britiſh ſhips and ſeamen employed in the trade betaveen 
Great Britain and her colonies on the continent of America—of the 
value of goods exported from Great Britain to theſe colomes—and of 
their produce exported to Great Britain and elſewhere. Y 


Colonies Ships 

Hudſon's Bay | 4 

Luhrador 5 | 
American Veſſels, 120 

Ncewtoundland (2000 boats 

Canada 

Nova Scotia 

New England 

\hode Tiland, * gr} 
and New Hampſhire | 

New York, 

Pennſylvania 

Virginia and Maryland 

North Carolina | 

South Carolina 

Georgia ; 

St. Auguſtine 


Penſacola 


Scamen|Exports from|Exports from 


Great Britain. the Colonies. 


1 30[/\. 16,00 . 295,340 


1215 


eta 
a2” IE” 
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49050 

2735400 345,000 
195,000] 105,500 
26, 500 38,000 
395,000 370,000 
I 2, 114, 500 
$31,000 526,000 
611,000} _ 705,500 
865,000] 1,040,000: 
18,000] 68, 350 
365, 00 30.885 
49,000 * 74,00 

7,000 3 

97, ooo 63,000 


ad 
4 
#1 
a 
* 
4 
1 
j 
.. 
3. 
1 
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amn of the account of the charge of his majeſty's civil — for ou 


gear, from January 5, 1765, to Fanuary 5, 1766. 


ge — * $0,000 J. 
Duke of York -—— 12,000 
j Prince oy — 8,000 
L of Wales — 60, ooo 
Princeſs Amelia — 12, 00 


Royal — ” 


Late duke of Cumberland 11,250 J. 
— — 153,2 50 
Late Queen's ſervants - - 44490 
Servants to late Queen of Denmark, and of 
Princeſs Mary of Heſſe - 415 
Cofferer of the houſhold - - IE 97,295 
Treaſurer of the chamber - - - - 61,302 
Maſter of the great wardrobe =—- _ - - 20,219 
Maſter of the robes - =< = : - 4,124 
Maſter of the horſe — - - - 13,000 
Paymaſter of the works 5 48,877 


Foreign miniſters 3 s. d. 87,291 
C Great officers 325287 5.11 
| Judgesandofficers attendingcourts 
| of WET. = =. ---.-20,028 © 2# 
Clerks of the council 1000/7. of- 
| - fice-keeper g1/. 55. - I,091 5 — 
Officers of the ceremonies 11 13 4 
| Gentlemen of the bed- chamber 14,950 11 6 
| Grooms of the bed-chamber 55961 — $4 
Kings, &c. at arms 3513 6 8 
Officers of the order of the Bath 500 — — 
Serjcant at arms = 15001 11 — 
Commiſſioners of trade, &c. 9,854 — — 
Officers of the board of works 304 2 4 
Officers of the ordnance -.. b 10 
Keepers of houſes, parks, Kc. 7,404 13 34 
Officers of divers natures 24,17 8 
Officers of the receiptof exchequer 2,701 18 8 
| Officerso of the court of exchequer 2,87 I. 1237 


A. 


* Fees. and alone. 


— 1144593 
Penſions and annuities, payable at the exchequer 35,800 
Penſions and annuities, by lord Gage - 55,078 


Sundries, as of his majeſty's free gift and 1708 bounty 5,130 


Band of gentlemen penfioners - 6,000 


J ewels, or r preſents in lieu thereof, to foreign miniſters 1,737 


14 „ 811 43 


oO 


7 

3 

9 
'6 
Ea 


Secret Service. 


. 


Mage 4 
PC Fro > ag 
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FA „% . J. J. 4. 
2 Earl of Hali fax, late one of the 
| 6 ſecretaries of ſtate 1,638 13 2 
Earl of Sandwich, late another 1,546 7 10 
Duke of Grafton, another 1,453 12 2 
ah Mr. Conway, another 1,461 6 10 
2 | Mr. Melliſh, late A of the 
8 treaſury 5.000 — 
Mr. Potts, ſecretary ofthe poſt-office 6,461 — — 
17,4614 — — 
n His majeſty's privy purſe - - = = 48,000 — — 
5 His majeſty's goldſmith, for plate - — 2,035 10 — 
Law charges —— - I 3,0 50 — — 
1 Liberates — 2 - 7,460 10 14 
— Rewards for ſervices — 6,256 12 — 
1 Diſburſements _ - 48,029 11 3 
j Sheriffs for conviction of felons 7,277 9 1 
5 Riding charges to meſſengers 2,361 12 — 
8 Mr. Baſket for * - 67846 11 5 
City impoſts — 98 14 — 
5 Rents payable by the crown 323 9 — 2 
1 a 90,704 8 102 
Charges of the hanaper of the court of Chancery 2,000 — — 
874,472 6 
Out of the following revenues: "Ou F 
Arrears of his late majeſtys civil lift revenues, 
To Mr. Melliſh, for ſecret ſervice 3,425 12 — 
Four one half per cent. from Barbadoes. 
Tothe Duke of Glouceſter i 2,000 — — 
Sir Geo. Amyand, for ſpe- 
cial ſerviſe 55338 16 — 
— 17,338 16 — 
Revenue of Gibraltar. 
To J. Nicoll, eſq; for ſpe- 
cial ſervice 12,031 14 6 
Capt. Cleveland, the like 1,172 13 6 | 
13,804 8 — 
Revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, 
To Charles Jenkinſon, eg; for ſpecial 
ſervice - - 8,000 — — 
Virginia quit rents. 
To Charles 1 elq; bor ſpecial 
ſervice - - 7,000 = — 
— 49,568 16 — 
Total 924,042 2 5 


SUPPLIES 


— ® F - 2 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 
the Year 1769. 


NoveMBER 21, 1768, 
Is HAT 16000 men be employed for the ſea 
ſervice tor 1769, including 4287 marines. 
2. That a ſum, not exceeding 41. per man per 
month, be allowed for maintaining them, including 
ordnance for ſea ſervice —— 832000 o o 
NoveMBER 28. 
1. That a number of land forces, including 
2349 invalids, amounting to 17142 effective men, 
commiſſion and non commiiſion officers included, be 
employed for 1769. 8 
2. For detraying the charge of the ſaid number of 
land forces for 1769 
| 3. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and garri- 
1 riſons 1n the plantations and Africa, including thoſe 
\ in garrifon in Minorca and Gibraltar, and for 
viſions for the forces in North America, Nova = 
tia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, the ceded iſlands, 
| and Africa, tor 1769 
4 4. For defraying the charge of the difference of 
pay between the Brit and Iriſh eſtabliſhment, of 
five regiments and four companies of foot, ſerving 
in the iſle of Man, at Gibraltar, Minorca, and the 
ceded iſlands, for 1769 — — 4661 12 7 
5. For the pay of the general and ſtaff officers in 
Great Britain, for 1769 
| 6. For defraying the charge of full pay for 365 
5 days, for 1709, to officers reduced, with the roth 
company of ſeveral battalions reduced from ten to 
nine companies, and who remained on half pay at 
the 24th of December 1765 — — 4763 4 0 


602673 15 7 


397835 18 73 


12203 11 63 


1022138 10 33 


DECEMBER 5. | — 
1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half 
pay to ſea and marine officers, for 1769 — 410255 8 1 
2. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs 
of ſhips of war in his —— yards, and other extra- 
works, over and above what are propoſed to be done 


upon 
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ypon the heads of wear and tear and ordinary, for 

-b 

4 A For the charge of the office of ordnance, for 

land ſervice, for 1769 
4. For defraying the expence of ſervices per- 

formed by the office of ordnance, for land ſervice, 

and not provided for by parliament, in 1768 — 43812 19 © 


— 


282413 © 0 


177947 18 00 


| 914429 5 1 
FEBRUARY 16, 1769. — — 
1. For paying the penſions to the widows of ſuch 
reduced officers of his majeſty's land forces and ma- 
ries, as died upon the eſtabliſhment of half pay in 
Great Britain, and were married to them before the 
25th day of December 1716, for the year 179 — 1480 0 0 
2. For the reduced officers of his majeſty's land 
forces and marines, for 1769 — 127020 © © 
3. For detraying the charge for allowances to the | 
ſereral ofiicers and private gentlemen of the two 
troops of horſe guards reduced, and to the ſuperan- 
nuated gentlemen of the four troops of horſe guards, 


6— 
** 2 


. 


1 
1 
l 


ED Thu dk - 


2. Towards detraying the charge of out penſioners 4 


237225 15 10 
FEBRUARY 21. — — 
1. Upon account, for maintaining and ſupporting | 
the civil eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's colony of Nova 
Scotia, for 1769 — — 4375 17 11 
2. Upon account, for detraying the charges of the | 
avil ettablimment of his majeſty's colony of Georgia, 
and the 1ncidental expences attending the ſame, from 
tze 24th of June 1768, to the 24th of June 1769 3036 oO & 
3. Upon account, for defraying the charges of the 
cl eſtabliſhment of Eaſt Florida, and the incidental 
expences attending the ſame, from the 24th of June f 
1768, to the 24th of June 1769 — — 4750 0 0 
Upon account, for defraying the charges of the 15. 
71] eſtabliſnment of Weſt Florida, and the inciden- 
ti} expences attending the ſame, from the 24th of 
Jon? 1768, to the 24th of June 1769 
5. Upon account, for defraying the expences of 
general ſurveys of his majeſty's dominions in North 1 ne gal 
america, for 1769 — — 1785 4 0. 
6. Upon account, for detraying the civil eſtabliſh- $4 ENTS | 
ment of Senegambia, for 1769 — 
7+ For paying off and diſcharging the exchequer 


= — . ©. 
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bills, made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the 8th 
year of his preſent majeſty's reign, intitled, An act 
for raiſing a certain ſum of money by loans, or ex- 


cen 
chequer bills, and charged upon the firſt aids to be | 170 
granted this ſciſion — — 180000 © » the 
— — fun 
1824347-1n Wl 
FEBRUARY 23. — put 
For Charles Dingley of London, merchant, as a ho! 
reward to him for having erected and brought to 
perfection, for the benefit of the public, a wind-ſaw-mill gut: 
at Limehouſe, for the purpoſe of manufacturing tim- by 
ber into wainſcot and deals; and as a recompence for cer 
the loſs he ſuſtained in the wilful deſtruction of the ore 
ſaid wind-ſaw-mill, by a number of riotous and diſ- tha 
orderly perſons, in the month of May laſt — 2000 © o 5 
0 Mancu 2. has 
To diſcharge the arrears and debts due and owing of 
upon the civil liſt, on the 5th of January, 1769 513511 © © | 
Manch 7. . an 
Towards erecting a magazine for gunpowder, at | 
Priddy's Hard, in Portſmouth harbour 4000 © o thc 
Manch 14. | 
1. Towards defraying the extraordinary expences the 
of his majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices, in- | 
curred to the 22d of December 1768, and not pro- br 
vided for by parliament — — — — 238557 2 2 
2. To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſum iſ- 
ſued thereout, to make good the deficiency on the | 
5th day of July, 1768, of the fund eſtabliſhed for | 
ying annuities, in reſpect of five millions borrowed Ch 
by virtue of an act made in the 31 year of his late 
majeſty, towards the ſupply granted for the ſervice of , 
1758 47531 18 6 * 
3. To replace to ditto, the like ſum puid out of the A 
- fame, to make good the deficiency, on the th day of A 
April, 1768, of the fund eſtabliſhed for paying annu- 
ities in reſpect of 3, 500,000 J. borrowed by virtue of ; 
an act of the third of his preſent majeſty, towards the | : C 
F ſupply granted for the ſervice of 1763 18930 3 +:W.. 
9 305019 4 07 
. Marcn 23. —=c 
| That proviſion be made for the pay and cloathing Ry 
by of the militia, and for the ſubſittence during the 1 
| time they ſhall be abſent from home on account of the 
| annual exerciſe, for 1769. | 6 
11 8 4 -AprIL - 
3 
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APRIL 10. 
1. Upon account, to enable the Foundling hoſpital 
o maintain and educate fuch children as were re- 
ceived into the ſame on or before the 25th of March 
;760, from the 21ſt of December 1768, excluſive, to 
the 31ſt of December 1769, incluſive, and the {aid 
ſum to be iſſued without any deduction — — 19957 
2. Upon account, for enabling the ſaid hoſpital to 
put out apprentice the ſaid children, fo as that the ſaid 


3. Upon account, to repay to the governors and 
guardians of the ſaid hoſpital, the like ſum advanced 
by them, for apprenticing ſuch children as were re- 
ceived into it, on or before the 25th of March 1760, 
orer and above the ſums granted by parliament for 
that purpoſe 

4. To make good to his majeſty the like ſum, which 
has been iſſued by his majeſty's orders, in purſuance 
of the addrefles of the houſe _ 

5. Towards carrying on an additional building for 
2 more commodious paſlage to the houſe of commons 3000 

6. Towards paying off and diſcharging the debts of 
the nav — — 

. To make good the deficiency of the grants for 
the ſervice of the year 1768 | 

8. For repairing, maintaining, and ſupporting, the 
Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa 2000 


hoſpital do not give with one child more than 7 1. 5600. 


L221. 


1 
* 


10 0 


16 © 


rr 5 7 
To pay the benefit prizes in the preſent lottery, 
charged upon the ſupplies of the current year boo, ooo 
| APRIL 12. | (a 
To be advanced to the governor and company of 
the merchants of England, trading into the Levant 
teas, to be applied in aſſiſting the ſaid company in 
APR1L 20. 8 
To be applied for making a new road at the foot 
of the mountain of Penmaen Mayr, and thereby ſe- 
curing a certain communication between Great Britain 
and Ireland, by way of . | ES 
Mar Tt. 


To Frederick Lafontaine, or to ſuch perſon or per- 
ſons as his majeſty ſhall think proper, to encourage 
the making of ſaltpetre in Great Britain, under the 


carrying on their trade — — 290 


iulſoction of the board of ordnance —=— — 2000 0 


dum total of che ſupplies granted this ſeſſion — 690900 3: 
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Ways and means for raiſing the 
above ſupply granted to his ma- 
jelly, agreed to on the following 
days , vi Z. 


Nov. 24, 1768. | 

HAT the duties upon malt, 

mum, cyder and perry, be 

continued from the 23d of June, 

1769, to the 24th of June, 1770, 

and charged upon all the malt which 

ſhall be'made, and all mum which 

ſhall be made or imported, and all 

der and perry which ſhall be 

made for ſale within the kingdom 
of Great Britain, 700,0001. 

DECEMBER 6, 

That the ſum of 3s. in the 
pound, and no more, be raiſed 
within the ſpace of one year, from 
the 25th of March, 1769, upon 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
penſions, and perſonal eſtates, in 


that part of Great Britain called 


England, Wales, and the town of 
Berwick upon Tweed; and that a 
proportionable ceſs, according to 
the ninth article of the treaty of 
union, be laid upon that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, 
1,528, 568 J. 118. 114d. 
|  FEBRUARRY 23, 1769. 

That towards raiſing the ſupply 
grants] to his majeſty, the ſum of 
1,800,000 l. be raiſed by loans, or 
exchequer bills, to be charged upon 
the firſt aids to be granted in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament ; and ſuch 
exchequer bills, if not diſcharged, 
with intereſt thereupon, on or be- 
fore the gth day of April, 1770, to 
be exchanged and received in pay- 
ment, in ſuch manner as exchequer 
bills have uſually been exchanged 
and received in payment. 

Manch 14. 
That the duties of exciſe, pay- 
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able upon ſeal ſkins, tanned, tawed, 
or dreſſed, within this kingdom 
be taken off. That in lieu thereg! 
a duty of exciſe be laid upon ſeal 
ſkins, which ſhall be tann tawed, 
or dreſſed, in this kingdom, after 
the rate of 14 d. for every pound 
= ht avoirdupoiſe of ſuch ſkins, 

That the ſaid duty be applied to 
ſuch uſes as the ſaid duties to he 
taken off are now appropriated unto, 

Mazcu 23. 

That the charge of the pay and 
cloathing of the militia, in that 
pot of. Great Britain called Eng. 
and, for one year, beginning the 
25th of March, 1769, Þe defrayed 
out of the monies ariſing by the 
land-tax granted for the ſervice of 
the year 1769. 

APRIL 10. 

That the ſum of - 400,0001, 
which, by an act made in the jth 
year of his preſent r reign, 
intitled, An act for e abliſhing 
an agreement for the payment of 
the annual ſum of 400,000 l. for a 
limited time, by the Eaſt-India 
company, in reſpect of the territo- 
rial acquiſitions and revenues lately 
obtained in the Eaſt-Indies,” 15 di. 
rected to be paid, within the preſent 
year, into the receipt of his majc- 
ſty's exchequer, by the ſaid com- 
pany, be applied towards making 
good the ſupply granted to his na- 
jeſty. 

ApRIL II. 

I. That the ſum of 780, ooo! 
be raiſed, by way of lottery; ſuch 
jotteryto conſiſt of 60,000 tickets, 
at 131, each; and that the contii- 
butors towards the fame ſhall, on or 
before the -oth day of this inſtant 
April, make a depoſit, with the 
caſhiers of the bank” of England, 
of 11. in reſpect of the muy 2 


be paid for every ſuch ticket, as a 


ments to the ſaid caſhiers, on or 
txtore the times herein after limit- 
el; that is to ſay, for and in reſpect 
of every ſuch ticket, 21. on or be- 
fore the 1ſt day of June next, 31. 
on or before the roth day of July 
next, 31. on or before the 2 5th day 
of Auguſt next, and 41. on or be- 
fore the 34 day of October next; 
and that as ſoon as the ſame can be 
prepared, they ſhall be delivered to 
the contributors ſo completing 
their payments; that the ſum 0 

bo, 00 l. ſhall be diſtributed into 
prizes, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors of the fortunate tickets in 
the ſaid lottery, which prizes ſhall 
be charged upon the aids and ſup- 
plies granted in this ſeſſion of par- 
lament for the ſervice of the year 
1769, and be paid at the bank of 
England, in money, to ſuch pro- 
prietors, upon demand, on or at any 
ime after the 1 2th - of January 
1770, without any deduction what- 


be received by the ſaid caſhiers ſhall 
be paid into the receipt of his ma- 
jeſty's exchequer, to be applied, 
from time to time, to ſuch ſervices 
33 ſhall then have been voted by 
this houſe in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; and that every contributor, 
who ſhall pay in the whole of his 
contribution towards the faid ſum 
of 730,000 1. on or before the 22d 
day of Auguſt next, ſhall be allowed 
im intereſt, by way of diſcount, at- 
ter the rate of 31. per centum per 
mum, on the ſums ſo compleating 
his contribution reſpectively, to be 
computed from the day of com- 
pleating the ſame to the third day 
ot October next. N 

2. That a ſum not exceeding 
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{curity for making the future pay- 


ſoever; and that all the monies to . 


30, 00 l. out of fuch monies as 


(223 
ſhall be paid into the reseipt of the 
exchequer, after the 4th day of 
April 1769, and. on or before the 
5th day of April 1770, of the pro- 
duce of all or any of the duties and 
revenues, Which, by any act or 
acts of parliament, have been di- 
rected to be reſerved for the diſpo- 
ſition of parliament, towards de- 
N 5 the neceſſary expences of 
defending, protecting and ſecuring 
the Britiſh colonies and plantations 
in America, be applied towards 
making good ſuch part of the ſup- 
ply as hath been granted to his 
majeſty for maintaining his ma- 
jeſty's forces and garriſons in the 
plantations, and for proviſions for 
the forces in North America, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and the 
ceded iſlands, for the year 1769. 

3. That ſuch of the monies. as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of the 
exchequer, after the 4th day of April 
1769, and on or before the gth day 
ot April 1770, of the produce of 


the duties charged by an act of par- 


lament made in the gth year of his 
preſent majeſty's reign, upon the 
importation. and exportation of gum. 
ſenega and gum arabic, be applied 
towards making good the tupply 
granted to his majeſty. 
APRIL 12, 
1. That towards making good 
the ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
there be iſſued and applied the fam 


of 135,177 l. 158. 64d, remain- 


ing in the exchequer, on the gih 
day of April, 1769, for the diſpo- 
ſition of parliament, of the monies 
which had then ariſen, of the ſur- 
pluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus mo- 
nies, and other revenues compoſing 
the fund commonly called The ſink- 
ing fund. 11 4 * Ja 
2. That towards raiſing tlie ſup- 

ply granted to his majeſty, there be 

| attued 
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iſſued and applied the ſum of 


1,664,822 1. 48. 54 d. out of ſuch 
monies as ſhall or may ariſe of the 


ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus 


monies, and other revenues com- 
pofing the fund commonly called 
The ſinking fund. | 

3- That ſuch part of the duties 
which have' been, or ſhall be, paid 
upon iron imported in foreign- built 
ſhips, navigated by foreigners, as 
EX the duties payable upon 


iron imported in Britſh-built ſhips, 


navigated 24 * ſubjects, be 
not drawn back upon re- exporta- 
tion. | 

4. That the drawback, which 
was formerly payable upon the 
exportation of foreign rough hemp, 
and which was diſcontinued by an 
act made in the fixth year of the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, be re- 
ſtored, upon condition that the pre- 
emption thereof be offered to the 
commiſſioners of the navy. And 
that an act, made in the fourth year 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, 1n- 
titled, An act for granting, for a 
limited time, a liberty to carry rice 
from his majeſty's provinces of 
South Carolina and Georgia, di- 
rely to any part of America to 
the — of the ſajd provinces, 
ſubject to the like duty as is now 
paid on the exportation of rice from 
the ſaid colonies to places in Europe 
ſituate to the ſouthward of cape 
Finiſterre, which was to continue 
in force for five years, from the 
24th day of June, 1764, and from 
thence to the end of the then next 
ſeſſion of parliament, and alſo a 
clauſe in an act paſſed in the fifth 
year of his faid majeſty's reign, in- 
titled, An act for more effectually 
ſccuring and encouraging the trade 
of his majeſty's American domi- 
nious; for repealing the inland 


« , R - RJ 
. nn 
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duty on coffee, impoſed by an a8 
made in the 32d year of his late 
majeſty king George II, and for 
granting an inland duty on all coffee 
imported (except coffee of the growth 
of the Britiſh dominions in Ame. 
rica) ; for altering the bounties and 
drawbacks upon ſugars exported; 
for repealing part of an act made in 
the 23d year of his faid late ma- 
jeſty, whereby bar iron made in 
the ſaid dominions was prohibited 
to be exported from Great Britain, 
or carried coaſtwiſe ; and for repu- 
lating the fees of the officers of the 
cuſtoms in the faid dominions, 
which gives liberty to export rice 
from North Carolina, in the fame 
manner, and during the fame limit. 
ed time, under the like entries, ſe- 
curities, reſtrictions, regulations, 
limitations, duties, penalties, and 
forfeitures, as are enacted by the 
{aid act made in the fourth year of 
his preſent majeſty's reign with re- 
ſpect to South Carolina and Geor- 
$a are near expiring, and fit to 

continued, 

| . ArRiIL 15. 

To make perpetual an act made 
in the firſt year of the reign of his 
preſent majeſty, intitled, An at 
to continue the duties for encou- 
ragement of coinage of money. 

APRIL 17. 

That the annual ſum of 15c0l. 
granted to his majeity, to be paid 
to the principal ſecretaries of itate, 
to be diſtributed among the' clerks 
in their reſpective offices, in com- 
penſation for the advantages which 
ſuch clerks enjoyed from their ſend- 
ing and receiving letters and pac- 
kets free from the duty of poſtage, 
before the commencement of an act 
made in the gth year of his preſent 
majeſly's reign, intitled, An at 
tor preventing frauds and abuſes, 

| jn 


ad in relation to the ſending and re- 
ate ceiving of letters and packets free 
for {om the duty of poſtage,” be 
ee charged upon, and made payable 


out of, the revenues ariſing in the 
-neral letter-office, or polt-office, 


ind or office of poltmaſter-general. 

d; APRIL 19, 

in 1. That a ſum not exceeding 
Na- 109,864 J. 198. 42 d. out of the 
in money remaining unapplieq, of the 
ted winter ſtoppage of 6d. per day, 


made on the non-commitſhoned ot- 
ficer: and private men of the re- 


he giments of cavalry, ſerving in Ger- 
ds, mary in the laſt war, and of the 
ice balance of the ſtock purſe account 
me of to regunents of cavalry ; and 


allo cut of the monies due upon the 
final account, ended the 24th of 
December, 1755, of William earl 
of Chatham, formerly paymaſter- 


the general of his majeſty's forces; and 
of of the final account of Thomas 
re- Calcratt, eſq; late paymaſter ot the 


royal bounty to the widows of the 
of:icers of his majeſty's land- forces 
ind marines, and the widows of 
hall-pay officers, ended the 24th of 
December, 1762; and alſo out of 
the monies remaining in the office 
of the paymaſter- general of his ma- 
jelty's forces, ſubject to the diſpoſi- 
tion of parliament; be applied to- 
werds making good the ſupply 


ol, granted to his majeſty, towards de- 
ard tray ing the extraordinary expences 


ot his majeſty's land forces, and 
other ſervices, incurred to the 23d 
day of December, 1768, and not 
provided for by parliament. And 


nd- 2. That, towards making good 
ac the ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
ge, here be applied the ſum of 59,8791. 
act | 
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8s. 53d. remaining in the receipt 


of the exchequer, on the gth of 
April, 1769, for the diſpoſition of 
parliament over and abore the ſur- 
lus of the finking fund then re- 
— tor the ſame purpoſe. 

3- That the further encourage- 
ment of the growth and culture of 
raw filk, in his majeſty's colonies 
and plantations in America, will be 
a great advantage to the trade and 
manytactures of Great Britain. 

4. That a bounty on the impor- 
tation of raw filk, of the growth 
and produce of his majeſty's colo- 
nies and plantations in America, 
will be a proper encouragement for 
promoting the growth and culture 
thereof in the ſaid colonies and 
plantations. And 

5. That a bounty be granted 
upon raw ſilk, of the produce of 
his majeſty's colonies or plantations 
in America, imported directly from 
America, under proper regulations, 
into the port of London, for the 
term of 21 years, in manner follow- 
ing; that is to ſay, during the firſt 


5 


ſeven years, the ſum of 25 l. for 


every 100 l. value of ſuch raw filk ; 


during the next ſeven years, the 
ſum of 201. for every 1001. value 
of ſuch raw filk; and, during the 
laſt ſeven years, the ſum of 151. 
for every. 100 l. value of ſuch raw 
filk ; and that ſuch bounty be paid 


out of his majeſty's cuſtoms. 


Theſe were the only reſolutions | 


of the committee of ways and 
means agreed to by the houſe; and 
with reſpect to the ſums thereby 
provided for, that can at preſent 
be aſcertained, they ſtand as fol- 
lows : 


[2] SOLES.” 
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By the reſolution of November 24 — 700,000 


\ attth. 


0 
By that of December 6 ——— 1528 568 1; 1 
By that of February 23 — — FT00000 0 o 
By that of April 10 FF 
By the firſt of April 11 — — << 6 6 
By the ſecond article of ditto —_ _ — SS 
By the firſt of April 12. 1 —Bͤ 
By the ſecond of ditto —— — 
By the firſt of April 18 — ä — — 40 
By the ſecond of ditto _— — ee ; ct 
Sum total of ſuch proviſious as can be aſcertained 7208312 19 05 
Exceſs of the proviſions — — 2993⁰9 14 1 


As we are to deduct from this will not amount to a very conſider. 
ſum the expence of pay and cloath- able ſum; eſpecially as the defi. 
ing of the militia, which is charged ciencies on the land-tax and malt 
upon the land- tax for the preſent duties for 1767 are to be made 
year, and to make allowance for the good out of the fuppligs for thi 


uſual deficiencies, the remaining year, 
ſurplus of what can be ſpecifi 


1 


3 TATE 


I addreſs of both houſes of parlia- 


f liament, on Monday the 13th of 
Þ February, 1709. | 

{3 Moſt gracious ſovereign, : 

9 E your majeſty moſt duti- 
» ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
02 lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
7 commons, in parliament aflembled, 
1 return your majeſty our humble 


thanks, tor the communication your 
natcity has been graciouſly pleaſed 


l t nabe to your parliament, of ſe- 
fi reral papers relative to public tranſ- 
alt ations in your majeſty's province 
de of Maſſachuſets- bay. 

bly We beg leave to expreſs to your 


myeſty our ſincere ſatisfaction in 
the meaſures which your majeſty 
las purſued, for ſupporting the 
conſtitution, . and for inducing a 
due obedience to the authority of 
the legiſlature; and to give your 
majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that 
we will effectually ſtand by and ſup- 
port your majeſty, in ſuch turther 
eaſures as may be found neceſlary 
tb maintain the civil magiſtrates in 
a due execution of the laws, within 
gur majeſty's province of Mafla- 
auſcts-buy. And, as we conceive 
tat nothing can be more immedi- 
ucly neccfiary, either tor the main- 
nunce of your majeſty's 8 
n the faid province, or for guard- 
ing your majeſty's ſubjects therein 
nom being 5 deluded by the 
ats of wicked and deſigning men, 
than to proceed in the moſt ſpeedy 
ac etfectual manner for bringing 
o condign puniſhment the chief 
authors and 1nſtigators of the late 
Morders, we moſt humbly belcech 
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your majeſty, that you will be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to direct your ma- 
jeſty's governor of Maflachuſets- 
bay to take the moſt effectual me- 
thods, ſor procuring the fulleſt in- 
formation that can be obtained, 
touching all treaſons, or miſpriſions 

of treaſon, committed within his 
government, fince the zoth day of 
December, 1767; and to tranſmit 
the fame, together with the names 
of the perſons who were moſt ac- 
tive in the commiſſion of ſuch of- 
fences, to one of your majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, in or- 
der that your majeſty may iſſue a 
ſpecial commiſſion, for inquiring 
ot, hearing, and determining, the 
ſaid offences, within this realm, 
purſuant to the proviſions of the 
ſtatute of the 35th year of the reign 
of king Henry VIII, in cafe your 
majeſty ſhall, upon receiving the 
ſaid information, fee ſuſſicient 
ground for ſuch a procceding. 


His majeſiys moſt gracious anſaver, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

The fincere ſatisfaction you ex- 
preſs in the meaſyres which I have 
already taken, and the ſtrong aſſu- 
rances you give of ſupporting me 
in thoſe which may be till neceſ- 
ſary, to maintain the jult legiſlative 
authority, and the due execution of 
the laws, in my province of Maſſa- 
chuſets-bay, give me great plea- 
ſure.--I ſhall not fail to give thoſe 
orders which you recommend, as 
the moſt effectual method of bring- 
ing the authors of the late unhappy 
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diſorders in that province to con- 
dign puniſhment. 


St. James's, March 1 1. 

IS majeſty has been graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to extend his 

royal mercy to Edward M*Quirk, 


- found guilty of the murder of 


George Clarke, as appears by his 
royal warrant to the tenor follow- 
ing: 
Grog GE R. | 
JF Hereas a doubt had ariſen in 
our royal breaſt concerning 
the evidence of thedeath of George 
Clarke, from the repreſentations of 
William Bromſield, eſq; ſurgeon, 
and Solomon Starling, apothecary 
both of whom, as it has been re- 
preſented to us, attended the de- 
ceaſed before his death, and ex- 
preſſed their opinions that he did 
not die of the blow he received at 
Brentford: and whereas it appears 
to us, that neither of the ſaid per- 
ſons were produced as witneſſes 
upon the trial, though the ſaid So- 
lamon Starling had been examined 
before the coroner, and the only 
perſon called to prove that the death 
of the ſaid George Clarke was occa- 
lioned by the ſaid blow, was John 
Foot, ſurgeon, who never ſaw the 
deceaſed till after his death; we 
thought fit thereupon to refer the 
ſud repreſentations, together with 
the report of the recorder of our 


city of London of the evidence 
given by Richard and William 
Beale, and the faid John Foot, on 
the trial of Edward Quirk, other- 
wile called Edward Kirk, otherwiſe 
called Edward M*Quirk, for the 
murder of the ſaid Clarke, to the 
maſter, wardens, and the reſt of 
the company of examiners of the 
ſurgeons company, commanding 


them likewiſe to take ſuch further 
examination of the ſaid perſons & 
repreſenting, and of the ſaid John 
Foot, as they might think neceſlary 
together with the premiſes abore. 
mentioned, to form and report tg 
us their opinion, Whether it did 
Hor did not appear to them, that 
„the ſaid George Clarke died in 
„ conſequence of the blow he re. 
„ ccived in the riot at Brentford 
„ on the 8th of December lat? 
And the ſaid court of examiners of 
the ſurgeons company having there. 
upon reported to us their opinion, 
„That it did not appear to them 
„that he did;” we have thouokt 
proper to extend our royal mercy 
to him the ſaid Edward Quirk, 
otherwiſe Edward Kirk, otherwiſe 
called Edward M*Quirk, and tg 
grant him our free pardon for the 
murder of the faid George Clarke, 
of which he has been found vuwlty: 
Our will and pleafure therefore Is 
That he the faid Edward Quirk, 
otherwiſe called Edward Kirk, other- 
wife called Edward M*Quirk, be 
inſerted, for the ſaid murder, in 
our firſt and next general pardon 
that ſhall come out for the poor 
convicts of Newgate, without any 
condition whatſoever; and that in 
the mean time you take bail for his 
appe.rance, in order to plead our 


ſaid pardon. And for fo doing this 


ſnall be your warrant, Given at 
our court at St. James's, the 10th 
day of March 1769, in the niuti 
year of our reign. 
By his majeſty's command, 
OS Rocurosn, 
To our truſty and well-beloved 
James Eyre, eſq; recorder of 
our city of London, the ſhe- 
riſts of our ſaid city and coun- 
tyof Middleſex, andallothers 
whom it may concern. 


Þ; 


For the YE 


By the K I N G. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
fur the ſuppreſſing riots, tumults, and 
unlawful aſſemblies. 


GEORGE R. 

Hereas it bas been repre- 
ſented to us, that divers 
iflolute and diſorderly perſons have 
moſt riotouſly and unlawfully aſ- 
ſembled themſelves together, to the 
aiſturbance of the public peace; 
and have in a moſt daring and au- 
Jacious manner, aſſaulted - ſeveral 
merchants and others, coming to 
our palace at St. James's, and have 
committed many acts of violence 
and outrage before the gates of our 
palace and that theſe acts of vio- 
jence have been accompanied with 
threats of a moſt dangerous kind; 
we, taking the ſame into our moſt 
ſerious conſideration, and being re- 
ſolred to ſuppreſs all fuch tumul- 
tuous riots and. diforders, tending 
to the diſturbance of the public 
peace, and to the» endangering of 
all order and government, have 
thought fit, by and with the advice 
of our privy council, to iflue this 
dor royal proclamation, hereby 
lirictly chirging and commanding 
the lord mayor, and the juſtices of 
the peace of our city of London, 
and the juſtices of the peace of cur 
city and liberties of Weſtminſter, 


the counties of Middleſex and Surry, 
that they do uſe their utmoſt endea- 
rours to prevent and fupprels all 
110ts, tumults, and unlawtul aſſem- 
blies; and to put in due and ſtrict 
execution the laws and ſtatutes 
made for preventing, and for the 
more fads and ettetual ſuppreſ- 
ting and puniſhing the ſame; and 
that all our loving ſubjects be aiding 
and aſſiſtiug therein, 


* 


and borough of Southwark, and of 
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Given at our ccurt at St. James's, 
the twenty-ſecond day of 
March, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixty-nine, in 

the ninth year of our reign, 


GOD {ſave the KING. 


— 


— — — 


His majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, on Tue- 
day the gib day of May, 1769. 
My lords and gentlemen, . 
He thought it neceflary to 
give ſo early a commence- 
ment to the preſent ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, I am glad to find, that by 
your zeal and aſſiduity in the diſ- 
patch of the public buſineſs, I am 
now enabled to relieve you from 
your attendance, before the ſeaſon 
of the year 1s too far advanced, 

I cannot put an end to the ſeſ- 
ſion, without expreſſing my entire 
approbation of your conduct, and 
thanking you for that clear demon- 
ſtration, which your proceedings, 
through .the whole courſe of the 
tethon, have afforded to all the world, 
of the afiectionate attachment of my 
parliament to my perſon and go- 
vernment, as well as of their ſteady 
adherence to the true intereſt of 
their coumry. 

It was with much fatisfaCtion 

that I obſeried your particular at- 
tention to thute great objects, which, 
at the opening ot the ſeſſon, I re- 
commended to your immediate con- 
ſideration. The reſult of your de- 
hberations reſpecting the late ac- 
quiſitions in the Eaſt-Indies, has 
ſhewn, that you were not more at- 
tentive to the immediate benefit 
ariſing theretrom in point of reve- 
nue, than to the ſecuring, at all 
events, the permanent commercial 
intereſts of this country, and guard- 
1 8031 every poſſible 1 
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ragement to our own manufactures, 
and to the induſtry of my ſubjects. 
What more remains to be done for 
ſecuring theſe valuable acquiſitions, 
you will, I doubt not, proceed to 
provide with all convenient dif- 
patch, at your next meeting. 

The meaſures which I had taken 
regarding the late unhappy diſturb- 
ances in North America, have been 
already laid before you. They have 
received your approbation ; and 
you have aflured me ot your firm 
ſupport in the proſecution of them. 
Nothing, in my opinion, could be 
more likely to enable the well-diſ- 
poſed among my ſubjects, in that 
part of the world, effectually to diſ- 
courage and defeat the deiigns of 
the tactious and ſeditious, than the 
hearty concurrence of every branch 
of the legiſlature in the reſolution 
of maintaining the exccution of the 
laws in every part of my dominions. 
And there is nothing I more ar- 
dently wiſh for, than to fee 1t pro- 

duce that good eftect, 

With reſpect to foreign affairs, 
my own determination, as well as 
the aflurances given me by the other 
powers of Europe, continue the 
fame as I communicated to you at 
the beginning of this ſeſſion: and, 
however unſucceſsful my attempts 
have proved tor preventing the un- 
fortunate rupture which has hap- 
ned between Ruſſia and the Porte, 
Mall not fail to uſe my good oſli- 
ces towards reſtoring peace between 
thoſe powers; and I truit, that the 
calumities of war will not extend to 

any other part of Europe. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 

commons, 

My particular thanks are due to 
vou, as well for the ſupplies which 
you have granted me for the ſervice 
of the current year, as for the pro- 
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viſion which you have made for 
—_— me to diſcharge the debt 
incurred upon account of my civil 
government. Your readineſ; jn 
relieving me from the difficuliies 
increafing upon me from the conti. 
nuance of that debt, I ſhall erer 
conſider as an additional motive for 
me to endeavour to confine the ex. 
pences of my civil government 
within ſuch bounds, as the honour 
of my crown can poſſibly admit. 
My lords and gentlemen, 

It gives me great concern to he 
obliged to recommend to you, with 
more than ordinary earneſtneſs, that 
you would all, in your ſeveral coun- 
ties, exert your utmoſt efforts for 
the maintenance of public peace, 
and of good order among my peo- 
ple. You muſt be ſenſible, that 
whatever obſtructs, in any degree, 
the regular execution of the laws, 
or weakens the authority of the 
magiſtrate, muſt leflen the only 
ſecurity which my people can have 
for the undiſturbed enjoyment of 
their rights and liberties. From 
your endeavours in this common 
cauſe, I promiſe myſelf the moſt 
falutary effects. On my part, no 
countenance or ſupport ſhall be 
wanting ; for as I have ever made, 
and ever ſhall make, our excellent 
conſtitution the rule of my own 
conduct, ſo ſhall I always confider 
it as equalk my duty to exert every 
power, with which that conſtiu- 
tion has entruſted me, for preferring 
it fate from violation of every kind; 
being fully convinced, that in ſo 
doing I ſhall moſt effectually provide 
for the true intereſt and appinels 
of my people. 


, His 


— —— ws 


Hit excellency George lord wiſcount 
Toꝛonſbend, lord lieutenant general 
and general governor of Ireland, 
his Rack to both houſes of parlia- 
ment at Dublin, on Tueſday the 

17th day of October, 1769. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

T is with particular ſatis faction 
I that, in obedience to his ma- 
elty's commands, 1 meet the firit 
parliament, limited in duration, that 
ever aſtembled in this kingdom. 

I am contident that you are come 
together with the juſteſt ſentiments 
of duty and affection to our moſt 
excellent ſovereign, who has grati- 
fied the earneſt wiſhes of his taith- 
ful ſubjects of Ireland with that 
great improvement of their conſti- 
tution. | 

I flatter myſelf that the proteſtant 
intereſt has already found the happy 
effects of it; and that the many 
gracious marks which you have ex- 
perienced of his mwelty's paternal 
tegard, will animate your deli- 
berations, and direct them to ail 
fuch meaſures as may ſecure to you 
the bleſſings you enjoy. 

Since the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, the royal family has been in- 
creaſed by the birth of another 
princeſs; intereſted as you are in 
the happineſs of his majeſty, and 
of bis illaſtrious houſe, you will 
receive with the fincereit pleaſure 
a communication of fo joytul an 
erent. a ö 

Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 

I have ordered the proper ac- 
counts and eſtimates to be laid be- 
fore you ; and doubt not you will 
make every neceflary proviſion tor 
the honour of his majeily's govern- 
ment, and rhe ſafety and welfare 
of this kingdom. | 
I am extremely happy to inform 
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you, that the exigencies of govern- 
ment have required only a very mo- 
derate uſe 5 made of that con- 
fidential credit which was granted 
by the laſt parliament; and I truſt 
you will always find on my part, 
the fame attention to public oeco- 
nomy. 
My lords and gentlemen, 

As the wiſeſt nations have ever 
deemed times of peace the beſt ſea- 
ſon for improving their civil polity, 
and providing for their ſecurity, I 
recommend it to you not to neglect 
the preſent favourable opportunity. 

The ſtrength and riches of a 
c untry are in proportion to the 
number of its induſtrious inhahi- 
tants; and as a religious and vir- 
tuous education is the ſureſt guide 
to induſtry and good morals, you 


will not be unmindtul of that uſeful 


and charitable inſtitution, the pro- 
teſtant charter ſchools; you will 
conſider the original deſign and 
great end of them; you will ob- 
{crve whether their courſe corre- 
ſponds with their firſt plan, and you 
will correct any detects which expe- 
rience may point out to you. 

The linen manufacture is an 
object which will always engage 
your utmoſt attention. I fee with 
the trueſt pleaſure that ſource of 
opulence daily extending itſelf over 
this kingdom: be it your care to 
preſerve it in full credit; and that 


neither fraud or negligence, which 


have fo often proved fatal to the 
moſt flouriſhing branches of com- 
merce and manufacture, be ſuffered 
to deſcat this national acquiſfition. 

I muſt recommend to your moſt 
ferrous conſideration, what farther 
laws may be neceflary to prevent 
the pernicious practice of the clan- 
dethine running of goods. The 
great lengths to which it has been 

[Q 4] carried 
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curried of late, and the obſtruction 
which the revenue officers fre- 
quently meet with in the execution 
of their duty, require ſome eſiectual 
remedy, The ſuppreſſion of theſe 
abuies will have a double effect; as, 
at the ſame time that 1t increaſes 
the public ſtock and national 
{irength, it will afford a juſt and 
equitable affiſtince to the honeſt 
citizen and fair trader. 

In theſe and in all your conſul- 
tations, I am perſuaded you will 
proceed with that unanimity and 
wiſdom which matters of ſuch high 
importance require. You cannot 
fail by ſuch conduct to meet wi Þ 
his mazeſty's molt tavourable counte- 
nance and approbation; and you 
may in every thing rely on my beſt 
aſſiſtance, not only from the duty I 
owe to the king, but from the ſin- 
cere affection which I bear to this 
kingdom. 


— —„— .. 


T he humble addreſs of the lords ſpi— 
ritual and temporal, in pariiament 
afſumbl:d. 

To the king's ' moſt excellent 

majeſty. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

E. your majeſty's mott duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to ap- 
proach your throne, with our grate- 
ful acknowledgement of the many 
ineſtimable bleſſings which we have 
enjoyed during your majeſty's moit 

auſpicious reign, 

Permit us to afſure your majeſty, 
that we are come together with the 
juſteſt tentiments'of duty and aftec- 
tion to your majeſty, who has gra- 
tified the carneſt wiſhes of your 
faithful ſfub;ects of Ireland with that 
great improvement of our conſti- 
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tution, the act for limiting the 
duration of parliaments, 

We truſt, the proteſtant intereſt 
has already experienced its ſalutary 
effects; and we are happy in the 
conſideration that his excellency, 
our preſent chief governor, that 
taithtul ſervant of the crown, and 
attectionate friend to this country, 
who has the ſatis faction of meeting, 
in obedience to your majeſty's com- 
mands, the firit parliament, limited 
in its duration, that ever aſſembled 
in this kingdom, hath, through 
your majeſty's goodneſs to your 
people here, been continued amongſt 
us, not only to be a joytul witneſ 
of thoſe happy effects, but to afford 
us the welcome opportunity of con- 
veying, through him, to your ma- 
jeity, our thanks for that invaluable 
benefit, which, by your majeſtys 
grace and favour, he was made the 
happy inſtrument of conferring 
upon us. | 

We ſhould be unworthy of the 
many gracious marks which we 
have experienced ot your majeity's 
paternal regard, if it did not ani- 
mate our deliberations, and direct 
them to all tuch meaſures as may 
ecure the continuance of thole 
bleffings which we enjoy. 

Interetted, as we are, in the do- 
mettic happineſs of your mae), 
and your royal and molt excellent 
conſort, and in whatever - contr'- 
butes to the ſtrength of your illus 
trious houſe, we have received 
with the ſincereſt pleaſure tle 
communication of an increaſe of 
your royal family, ſince the la 
ſeſſion of parliament, by the birth 
of another prince!?, | 

As we ure taught, by the exam- 
ples of the wiſeſt nations, as well 
as by the nature and reaſon ol 
things, that times of peace ers 

CI 
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ef ſcaſons for improving the civil 
lity of a nation, and providing 


tor its ſecurity; we beg leave to 


ure your majeſty, that we ſhall 
aot be regardleſs of the opportunity 
which Providence is now pleaſed to 
{vour us with. | 

Permit us, royal fir, further to 
aſſure your majeſty, that in all our 
conſultations upon thoſe great and 
national objects which have been 
recommended to us in his excel- 
lency's ſpeech from the throne, we 
will proceed with that diligence and 
unanimity which matters of ſuch 
high importance require, and which 
may procure to us, what we moſt 
a:demly wiſh to obtain, a continu- 
ace of your majeſty's favourable 
countenance and approbation. 


—— 


— 


The humble addreſs of the Rnights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes, in parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 

To the King's moſt excellent 

majeſty. 

Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

E your majeſty's moſt duti- 

\ tul and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Ireland, in parliament 
aembled, humbly beg leave to 
allure your majeſty ot our firm 
arachment to your ſacred perſon, 
oral family, and government, 

e beg leave to expreſs the juſt- 
el! entiments of duty and attection 
.o your majeſty, for having grati- 
lice. the earnelt wiſhes of your faith- 
tul ſubjects with that great unprove- 
ment ot the conſtitution, the law 
tor limiting the duration of parlia- 
ments; the happy effects of which 
vevin already to appear, in ſtrength- 
caing and extending the proteſtant 
religion in this kingdom. 

e mo{t thankfully acknowledge 
dne many gracious marks we have 
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experienced of your majeſty's pa- 
ternal regard to your ſubjects of 


this kingdom; the ſenſe of which 


muſt at all times animate our deli- 
berations, and direct them to all 
ſuch meaſures as may ſecure to us 
the bleſſings we enjoy under your 
83 government. 

ermit us to congratulate your 
majeſty on the further addition to 
your illuſtrious houſe by the birth 
of another princeſs; an event 
which muſt give the higheſt ſatis- 
faction to a people ſo deeply inter- 
eſted in the happineſs of fo excel- 
lent a ſovereign, adorned with every 
virtue that conſtitutes the great king 
and the amiable father of a family. 

We return our mot ſincere thanks 
to your majeſty, for giving the firſt 
parhament limited in duration- an 
opportunity of meeting his excel- 
lency lord Townſhend, a chief go- 
vernor under whoſe adminiſtration 
we obtained that excellent law; 
from whoſe experience of our loyalty 
and zeal, and from whoſe mild and 
prudent government we have the 
higheſt expectations, that the ho- 
nour of the crown and the liberties 
of the people will be duly attended 
to, 

The great affection which your 
loyal and taithful commons of Ire- 
land have ever teſtified for your 
ſacred perſon, and the ſucceſſion of 

our illuſtrious houſe, will always 
induce them, to the utmoſt of their 
abilities, to grant ſuch ſupplies as 
may be necellary for the ſupport of 
your majeſty's government, and the 
ſafety ot this kingdom. 

Fully ſenſible that times of 
peace are the beſt feafons for im- 
proving the civil polity, and pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of a nation, 


and that the ſtrength and riches of 
a country muſt be in proportion to 


the 
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the number of its induſtrious inha- 
bitants, and the purity of their 
morals, we aſſure your majeſty, 
that we ſhall be particularly atten- 
tive to that uſeful and charitable in- 
ſtitution, the proteſtant charter 
ſchools, ſo as that the ſame ſhall be 
rendered as advantageous as poflible 
to this country ; and that we ſhall, 
to the utmoſt of our power, promote 
and extend the linen manufacture 
of this kingdom, and provide ſuch 
further laws as may be neceſſary to 
prevent the pernicious practice of 
the clandeſtine running of goods : 
and that, in theſe and all our other 
conſultations, we ſhall proceed with 
that unanimity and wiſdom, which 
matters of ſuch high importance 


require, 


* 


Aadreſſes to the lord lieutenant. 

The humble ada: eſs of the lords ppi- 
ritual and temporal, in parliament 

afſembled. | 
May it pleaſe your excellency, 
E his majeity's moſt dutitul 
and loyal ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, in parliament 
aſſembled, do, with the utmoit ſa- 
tis faction, offer your excellency our 
ſincereſt thanks for your moſt excel- 

lent ſpeech from the throne, 

We beg leave to aſſure your ex- 
cellency, that we conſider it as a 
great proof of his majeſty's good- 
neſs to us, that he hath been pleaſed 
to continue your excellency our 
chiet governor, to meet us 1n this 
firſt parliament limited in its dura- 
tion, that ever aflembled in this 
kingdom. 

We cannot but have obſerved, in 
the courſe of your excellency's reſi- 

dence amongſt us, how much your 
excellency's thoughts and endeavours 
have been employed to acquire a 


true knowledge of the circunj: 
ſtances, affairs, and true intereſt; of 
this country, from whence, and 
from a reflection upon the integrity 
with which you have ſerved his ma. 
joſty, and the eminent ſervice; 
which you have done your country 
in the great ſtations to which von 
have been ealled, we have the moſt 
pleaſing hopes, and faiteſt proſpect, 
that your excellency's adminiſtration 
here will proceed 1n ſuch a manner, 
as to render it throughout glorious 
to his majeſty, honourable to your- 
ſelf, and moſt propitious and for- 
tunate to this kingdom. 

Your benevolence and affection 
for us, manifeſted by the many in- 
ſtances which you have given us of 
it, inſpire us with an earneſt defire 
to render your government as eaſy 
to yourſelt as ſo arduous and impor- 
tant a concern can be. 

We beg leave to add our affur- 
ances to your excellency, that all 
our deliberations upon thoſe great 
and important matters, recommend- 
ed to us with great force and 
energy in your ſpeech, ſhall be 
conducted by us in fuch a manner 
as may recommend us to, what we 
ever wiſh above all things to obtain, 
his majeſty's gracious approbadion, 
and as may preſerve to us your ex- 
cellency's tavourable opinion. 

His excellency's anſwer. 
My lords, 

I am truly ſenſible of the honour 
you have done me by this kind and 
affectionate addreſs; and I ſhall 
flatter myſelf, that a conſtant obe- 
dience to the juſt and gracions 
commands of my royal muste, 
and a warm attachment to your 
intereſts and proſperity, will con- 
tinne to me the invaluable po- 
ſeſſion of your confidence and 47 
probation. | 

Tre 


The humble addreſs of the knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes, in parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 
May it pleaſe your excellency, 
E. his — 2 moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Ireland, in parliament 
aſſembled, return your excellency 
our moſt humble thanks for your 
moſt excellent ſpeech from the 
throne, and beg leave at the ſame 
time- to expreſs our ſincere and 
hearty congratulation on this parlia- 
ment being appointed to meet your 
excellency, under whoſe admini- 
tration this kingdom has been made 
happy in the acquiſition of that 
greut improvement to our conſti- 
tution, the law for limiting the du- 
ration of parhaments; and as we 
are the firſt parliament that has ever 
afſembled in this kingdom in con- 
ſequence of that law, we conſider 


jeſty's goodneſs, that he has been 
pleaſed to give us this opportunity 
of aſſuring your excellency, that we 
entertain the juſteſt ſenſe of and gra- 
titude tor your excellency's effectual 
endeavours in favour of that mea- 
lure; among the grey happy effects 
cf which, the increaſe and ſtrength- 
ting of the proteſtant intereſt be- 
gin already to take place. 

hen we reflect on this, and the 
many other convincing proots which 
this kingdom has received of your 
excellency's true regard to its wel- 
tue and happineſs, we have the 
fulleſt confidence that under your 
excellency's adminiſtration, the ho- 
nour a1d dignity of the crown, and 
the juſt rights and liberties of the 
people, will be maintained and pro- 
tected. 

e beg leave to afſure your ex- 
eliency, that we ſhall cheartully 
Cncur in granting ſuch ſupplies as 
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it as a particular mark of his ma- 
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ſhall be neceflary for the ſupport of 
his 3 government, and the 
ſatety and welfare of this king- 
dom. 

We return your excellency our 
hearty thanks, tor your having been 
pleaſed to inform us that the exi- 


gencies of government have required 


only a very moderate uſe to be made 
of that confidential credit Which 
was granted by the laſt parliament ; 
and we are thoroughly fatisfied, 
that, during your excellency's admi- 
niſtration, the ſame attention to the 
public ceconomy will continue. 

We ſhall not neglect the favour- 


able opportunity which this time of 


peace affords us to attend to thoſe 
objects which your excellency has 
been pleaſed to recommend to us z 
and as we are fully confident that 
the ſtrength and riches of a country 
are in proportion to the number, 
induſtry, and good morals of the 
inhabitants, we ſhall uſe our utmoſt 
endeavours to make that uſeful and 


charitable inſtitution, the proteſtant 


charter ſchools, effectually corre- 
{pond with its original deſign and 
great end. 

The linen manufacture is an 
object which ſhall always engage 
our earneſt attention; and it ſhall be 
our Care, as far as in us lies, to 
preſerve that important branch of 
our trade in its fulleſt credit and 
extent. 

We ſhall take into our moſt ſerious 
conſideration, what further laws 
may be neceſtary, to prevent the clan- 
deſtine running of goods; a prac- 
tice ſo injurious to the public reve- 
nue, and detrimental to the fair 
trader. | 

We beg leave to return our warm- 
eſt acknowledgements to your ex- 
cellency, for the affection you hase 
been pleaſed to expreſs for this 

kingdom ; 
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Kingdom; and to affure your excel- 

lency, that we, on our part, ſhall 

make it our ſtudy in all our conſul- 

tations, to proceed with that una- 

nimity which your excellency has 

been pleaſed to recommend to us. 
His excellenc)'s anſaver. 

I am extremely obliged ro the 
houſe of commons for this kind 
addreſs, which gives me the greater 
ſatisfaction, as it follows your ex- 
perience of my conduct during a 
reſidence of two years in this king- 
dom. 

I cannot, however, but impute a 
great part of this honour to the 
reſpect which his majeſty's faithful 
commons of Ireland have, upon 
every occaſion, exprefled tor the 
high commiſſion his majeſty has 
placed in my hands, 

Be aflured, gentlemen, that I 
ſhall endea+ our, by a ſteady, and, I 
hope, diſintereſted attention, to the 
true ſervice of this kingdom, and 
by a juſt repreſentation of the con- 
{tant and unſhaken loyalty of the 
people of ircland, to preſerve your 
approbatiqn and confidence. 


1 


His excellency George lord wiſcount 
Txvnſhend, lord ſientendnt general 
and general governor of Treland, 


his fpeech to both houſes if parlia- 


ment of Dublin, en Tueſday the 


26th day of December, 1709. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
HE attention you have 
ſhewn to the great objects 
which have been particularly re- 
commended by me to your conſfi- 
deration, and the proviſions which 
have been made tor the ſafety and 


tecurity of this kingdom, call upon 


me noi only to expreſs my appro- 
bation of, but to thank you, as I 


3 


particulars. 


to make it neceflary for me, on 


REGISTER 
now do, for your conduct in these 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 

It is with great pleaſure that ! 
thank you, in his majeſty's name, 
for the ſupplies which you hare 
granted, and the proviſion which 
you have made, for the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, the public credit, and 
the ſatety of this kingdom. 

When firſt met you in parlia- 
ment, as I knew and could rely 
upon it, that nothing could more 
from his majeſty but what would be 
expreſſive of his conſtant and ardent 
detire to maintain and preſerve 
every conſtitutional right to his 
people, I little thought that any 
thing would happen, during the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, that could 
poſſibly affect the juſt rights of his 
majeſty, and of the crown of Great 
Britain, ſo as to afford his majeſty 
any. juſt cauſe of diſſatis faction, and 
make it neceſtary for me, ſpecially 
to aſſert and vindicate thoſe rights, 

It is theretore with great concern 
that I have ſeen and obſerved, iu 
the votes and journals of the houſe 
of commons, printed by your order, 
a late proceeding by you, of ſuch a 
nature, and of ſuch efect, with1e- 
ſpect to the rights of his majeity, 
and the crown of Great Britain, a 


this day, and in this place, to take 
notice of, and animadvert there- 
upon; I mean, the vote and reſo- 
lution of the twenty-firſt day ol 
November lait, by which you, 
gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
declare, that a bill, intituled, An 
act for granting to his majeſty the 
ſeveral duties, rates, impoſitions and 
taxes, therein particularly expreſied, 
to be applicd to the payment of the 


intereſt of the ſums therein pio. 
JS; 


rided for, and towards the diſcharge 
of the ſaid principal ſums, in ſuch 
a manner as is therein directed, 
which had been duly certified from 
be ce to His majeſly, and, by his 
eſty, had been tran! fmitted in 

due form, under the great ſeal of 
Great Britara, and which had been 
read a firſt time by you, and which 
Was rejecte -d by you on that day, 
was to rejec ted, becauſe it did not 
take its rife in your houſe. 

Thie vote, and this refolution of 
vours, declaring that the ſaid bill 
wa” rezected, becauſe it did not 
take its riſe in your houſe e, being 
contrary to the acts of parlia: nent ot 
this kinvdom of the Sch of dread 
VIIth, and the 3d and 4th of Phil- 
lip and Mary, and the ufage and 
practice ever fince, and intrenching 
vpon the juſt rights of his majeſty, 
ind the crown of Great Britain, to 
tranimit ſuch bills to be treated of 
and conſidered in purliament here; 
| am now to aflert his majeity:s 
rozal authority, and the rights of 
the crown of Great Britain, in this 
reſpect, and in ſuch a manner as 
may be moſt public and permanent; 
and theretore I do here, in full par- 
lanent, make my public proteſt 
aviintt the ſaid vote and reſolution 
oi the houſe of commons, by which 
you, gentlemen of that houſe, de- 
clave that the faid bill was rejected 
by you, becauſe it did not take 1ts 
rein your houſe, and againſt the 
entries of the faid vote and reſo- 
ſution, which remain in the jour- 
nals of the houſe of commons. 
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And I do require the clerk of this 
houſe now to read my ſaid proteſt, 
and to enter it in the journals of 
this houſe, that it may there remain 
to future ages, as a vindication of 
the undoubted rights and authority 
of his majeſty, and of the rights of 
the crown ot Great Britain in this 
particular, 

In this proteſt, I think myſelf 
warranted 1n all reſpects ; and if it 
needed, as I conceive it doth not, 
any other ttrength than that it de- 
rives from the ſtatutes which I have 
mentioned, and from the ufage and 
practice ever fince, 1t would be 
tound 1n that precedent which ap- 


pears in the journals of this houſe 


of the 3d day of Nov. 1692, under 
the reign of that glorious and im- 
mortal prince king William the 
third, the great deliverer of theſe 
kingdoms, and the conſtant and 
magnanĩmous aſſertor and preſerver 
of the civil and religious rights ot 
mankind. 

Atter which the lord chancellor, 
by his excellency's command, ſaid, 
My lords and gentlemen, 

It is his excellency the lord lieu- 
tenant's pleaſure, that this parlia- 
ment be prorogued to Tueſday the 
20th day of March next, to be then 
here held; and this parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to 'Pueſday 
the 2oth day of March next. 


Our readers will ſee the proteſi of 
the lords, made in conſequence of this 
Jpeech, in the Appendix to the C * 
nice, þ+ I 70. 
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07 the Malais; from the Travels of 
a Philoſopher. By Mr. le Poivre. 


EYOND. the kingdom of 
Siam is the peninſula of Ma- 

ſacca; a country formerly well 

peopled, and, conſequently well 

cultivated, This nation was once 

one of the gregteft powers, and 

made a very conſiderable figure on 
the theatre of Afia. The ſea was 

covered with their ſhips, and they 

carried on a moſt extenſive com- 

merce. Their laws, however, were 
2 very different from thoſe 
which ſubſiſt among them at pre- 

ſent. From time to time they ſent 
out numbers of colonies, which, one 
after another, peopled the lands 
of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the 
Cclebes or Macaſſor, the Moluccas, 

the Phil:ppines, and thoſe innu- 
merable iſlands of the Archipelago, 
which bound Afia on the eaſt, and 
which occupy an extent of ſeven 

hundred leagues, in longitude, from 
eaſt to weſt, by about ſix hundred of 
latitude, from north to ſouth. The 
inhabitants of all theſe iſlands, thoſe 
at leaſt upon the coaſts, are the ſame 
people ; they ſpeak almoſt the ſame 
language, have the ſame laws, the 
lame manners. Is it not ſomewhat 
lngular, that this nation, whoſe 
poſſeſſions are ſo extenfive, ſhould 
ſcarce be known in Europe? — I 
ſhall endeavour to give you an idea 
of thoſe. laws, and thoſe manners 
jou-w1ll, from thence, eaſily judge 
of their agriculture, 
Yor. XII. 
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CHARACTERS. 


Travellers, who make obſerva- 
tions on the Malais, are aſtoniſhed - 
to find, in the center of Aſia, un- 
der the ſcorching climate of the 
line, the laws, the manners, the cu- 
ſtoms, and the prejudices of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the north of 
Europe. The Malais are governed 
by feudal laws, that capricious ſyſ- 
tem, conceived for the defence of 
the liberty of a few againſt the ty- 
ranny of one, whilſt the multitude 
1 ſubjected to ſlavery and oppreſ- 

on. | 

A chief, who has the title of 
king, or ſultan, ſues his com- 
= _ his great vaſſals, who 
© when they think proper. 
Theſe have inferior vaſſals, who 
often act in the ſame manner with 
regard to them. A ſmall part' of 
the nation live independent, under 
the title of Oramgai, or noble, and 
ſell their ſervices to thoſe who' pay 
them beſt; whilſt the body of the 
nation is compoſed of ſlaves, and 
live in perpetual ſervitude, | 

With theſe laws the Malais are 
reſtleſs, fond of navigation, war, 
plunder, emigrations, colonies, deſ- 
perate enterprizes, adventures, and 
gallantry, They talk inceſſantly of 
their honour, and their bravery, « 
whilſt they are univerſally conſi- 
dered, by thoſe with whom they 
have intercourſe, as the moſt trea- 
cherous, ferocious people on the 
face of the globe; wy * 1 
a red to me extreme ngular, 
ay freak the ſofteſt ty + 
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Aſia. That which the Count de 
Forbin has ſaid, in his memoirs, of 
the ferocity of the Macaſſars, is 
exactly true, and is the reigning 
characteriſtic of the whole Malay 
nations. More attached to the ab- 
ſurd laws of their pretended ho- 
nour, than to thoſe of juſtice or 
humanity, you always obſerve, that 
amongſt them, the ſtrong opprefs 
and deſtroy the weak : their trea- 
ties of peace and friendſhip never 
ſubſiſting beyond that ſelf-intereſt 
which induced them to make them, 
they are almoſt always armed, and 
Either at war amongſt themſelves, 
or employed in pillaging their 
neighbours. | 

his ferocity, which the Malais 
qualify under the name of courage, 
is ſo well known to the European 
companies, who have ſettlements in 
the Indies, that they have univer- 
ſally agreed in prohibiting the cap- 
tains of their ſhips, who may put 
into the Malay iſlands, from taking 
on board any ſeamen of that na- 
tion, except in the greateſt diſtreſs, 
and then, on no account, to exceed 
two or three. 

It is nothing uncommon for a 
Handful of theſe horrid ſavages ſud- 
denly to embark, attack a veſſel b 
ſurprize, poignard in hand, a 
ſacre the people, and make them- 
ſelves maſters of her. Malay bat- 


teaus, with twenty-five or thirty | 


men, have been known to board 
European ſhips of thirty or forty 
guns, in order to take poſſeſſion of 
them, and murder, with their poig- 
nards, great part of the crew. The 
Malay hiftory is full of ſuch enter- 
hath which mark the deſperate 
erocity of theſe barbarians. 
go always armed: 
think themſelves diſgraced, if they 
went abroad without their poig- 


The Malais, who are not ſlaves, 
they would 


nards, which they call Crit. The 
indu of this nation even yr. 
paſſes itſelf, in the fabrick of this 


deſtructive weapon. * 

As their lives are a perpetual wh 
round of agitation and tumult, th ter 
could never endure the long floy. Br: 
ing habits which prevail among wit 
the other Afiatics. 'The habits of wil 
the Malais are exactly adapted to na 
their ſhapes, and loaded with a gu 
multitude of buttons, which faſten cal 
them cloſe to their bodies in every da 

art. I relate thefe ſeemingly tr. mi 

ing obſervations, in order to en 
prove, that, in climates the moſt thi 
oppoſite, the ſame laws produce cal 
ſimilar manners, cuſtoms, and pre- ma 
judices. Their effect is the ſame na 
too with reſpect to agriculture. 

The lands "ofſeſled by the Ma- of 
lais are, in general, of a ſuperior he! 
quality. Nature ſeems to have bit 
taken pleaſure in there aſſembling Cl 
her moſt favourite productions. thi 
They have not only thoſe to be the 
found in the territories of Siam, but fy 
a variety of others peculiar to theſe is 
iſlands. The country is covered fla 
with odoriferous woods, ſuch as ch 
the eagle or aloes wood, the ſandal, 90 
and the caſſia odorata, a ſpecies of cel 
cinnamon. You there breathe an 
air impregnated with the odours of of 
innumerable flowers of the greateſ Ti 
fragrance, of which there is a per- do 
petual ſucceſſion the year round, tet 
the ſweet, flavour of which capti- dr, 
vates the ſoul, and inſpires the moſt en 
voluptuous ſenſations. No travel- lte 
ler, wandering over the. plains of fir 
Malacca, but feels himſelf ſtrongly an 
impelled to wiſh his reſidence fixed ce 
in a place fo luxuriant in allure- th 
ments, where nature triumphs with- ne 
out the aſſiſtance of art. pr 


The Malay iflands produce ms 
rious kinds of dying woods, partt- 
cularly the Span, which is 3 


eme with the Braſil wood. There 
are alſo a number of gold mines, 
which the inhabitants of Sumatra 
and Malacca call Ophirs : ſome of 
which, thoſe eſpecially on the eaſ- 
tern coaſt, are richer than thoſe of 
Brazil or Peru. There are like- 
wiſe mines of fine copper, mixed 
with gold, which the inhabitants 
name Tombage. In the iflands of 
Sumatra and Banea are mines of 
calin, or fine tin; and at Succa- 


mine of diamonds. 'Thoſe iſlands 
enjoy alſo, excluſively, the rotin, 
the ſagou, (or bread-palm-tree) the 
camphire, and other precious aro- 
matics, which we know under the 
names of various ſpiceries. 

The ſea too teems with abundance 
of excellent fiſh, together with am- 
bergris, pearls, and thoſe delicate 
birds neſts (ſo much in requeſt in 
China) formed in the rocks with 


the ſea, by a ſpecies of ſmall- ſized 
ſwallow, peculiar to thoſe ſeas : this 
is of ſuch an exquiſite ſubſtance and 


chaſed them for their weight in 


ceſſive price. 
In the midſt of all this luxuriance 
of nature, the Malay is miſerable. 


doned to ſlaves, is fallen into con- 
tempt. Theſe wretched labourers, 
dragged inceſſantly from their ruſtic 
employments, by their reſtleſs ma- 
ters, who delight in war and mari- 
time enterprizes, have rarely time, 
and never reſolution, to give the ne- 


their grounds. Their lands, in ge- 
neral, remain uncultivated; and 
produce no kind- of 
ſobſiſtence of the inhabitants. 

The ſagou- tree, in part, ſupplies 
the defect of grain. This admi- 


dana in the iſland of Borneo, is a 


the ſpawn of fiſhes, and the foam of 


favour, that the Chineſe long pur- 
gold, and ſtill buy them at an ex- 
and harden. 


The culture of the lands, aban- 


ceſſary attention to the labouring of 


ain for the 
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rable tree is a preſent which boun- 
tiful nature has made to men inca- 
pable of labour. It requires no 

culture; it is a ſpecies of the palm 
tree, which grows naturally, in the 
woods, to the height of about 
twenty or thirty feet; its circum- 
ference bein . from five 
to fix. Its ligneous bark is about 
an inch in thickneſs, and covers a 
multitude of long fibres, which, 
_ interwoven one with another, 
envelope a maſs of a gummy kind 
of meal. As ſoon as this tree is 
ripe, a whitiſh duſt, which tran- 
ſpires through the pores of the 
leaves, and adheres to their extre- 
mites, proclaims its maturity. The 
Malais then cut them down near 
the root, divide them into ſeveral 


ſections, which they ſplit into quar- 


ters : they then ſcoop out the maſs 
of mealy ſubſtance, which 1s enve- 
loped wy and adheres to the fibres ; 
they dilute it in pure water, and 
then paſs it through a ſtraining bag 
of fine cloth, in order to ſeparate it 
from the fibres. When this paſte 
has loſt part of its moiſture by eva- 
ration, the Malais throw it into a 
ſind of earthen veſſels, of different 
ſhapes, where they allow it to dry 
This paſte is whole» 
ſome nouriſhing food, and preſerves 
for many years. iy 
The Indians in general, when 
they eat the ſagou, uſe no other 
preparation than diluting it in wa- 
ter; but ſometimes they dreſs it 
after different manners: they have 
the art of ſeparating the fineſt cf 
the flour, — reducing it to little 
grains, ſcmewhat reſembling grains 
of rice, The ſagou, thus prepared, 
is preferred to the other, for the 
aged and infirm ; and is an excel- 
lent remedy for many complaints 
in the ſtomach. When diluted, : 


either in cold or boiling water, it 
B 2 


forms 
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forms 2 whitiſh jelly, very agreeable 
to the taſte. Though this ſagou- 
bearing-palm grows naturally in 
the foreſts, the Malay chiefs have 
formed conſiderable plantations of 
it, which conſtitute one of their 
principal reſources for ſubſiſtence. 
They might have the fineſt or- 
chards in the world, would they 
ive themſelves the trouble to col- 
fea the various plants of thoſe ex- 
cellent fruits which nature has ſo 
liberally beſtowed: upon them: we 


find, however, none but a few ſtrag- 


gling trees planted at random 
around their — or diſperſed 
over their lands without fymmetry 
or order. 


——_— — — 


Of the Cochin-Chineſe ; from the 


fame. 


HF. Cochin-chineſe, who 

border on Camboya to the 
north, obſerving the 5% of this 
kingdom deſolate and abandoned, 
ſome years ago took poſſeſſion of 
ſuch tracks as were moſt conve- 
nient, and have there introduced 
an excellent culture. 'The pro- 
vince of Donnay, uſurped in this 
manner from Camboya, is at pre- 
ſent the granary of Cochin- china. 
This kingdom, one of the greateſt 
in Eaſtern Aſia, about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, was inhabited 
by an inconſiderable nation, bar- 
barous and ſavage, known by the 
name of Loi, who, living partly by 
fiſhing, partly on roots, and the 
wild fruits of the country, paid 
little regard to agriculture. 

A Tonquineſe prince, unſucceſs- 
ful in a war he carried on againſt 
the king of Tonquin, (under whom 
he enjoyed an office ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the maires de palais, un- 


der the Merovingian race of the 
kings of France) retired with his 
ſoldiers and adherents acroſs the 
river which divides that kingdom 
from Cochin-china, The ſavages 
who then e this country, 
fled before theſe ſtrangers, and took 
refuge among the mountains of 
Tſiampa. After a long war with 
their old enemies, who purſued 
them, the Tonquineſe fugitives re. 
mained at length peaceable poſſe. 
ſors of the country known under 
the name of Cochin-china : it ex. 
tends about two hundred leagues 
from north to ſouth, but. narrow 
and unequal from eaſt to weſt, 
They then applied themſelves en- 
tirely to the cultivation of rice, 
which, being the ordinary food of 
the inhabitants of Aſia, is to them 
an object of the greateſt impor. 
tance. They ſeparated into little 
cantonments, and eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves on the plains, which extend 
along the danke of the rivers, 

The fertility of the foil, which 
had lain long uncultivated, ſoon 
recompenced their labours by abun- 
dance; population increaſed in pro- 
portion to the culture; and dei 
cantons extended in ſuch a manner, 
that all the plains of this vaſt coun- 
try being put into a ſtate of im- 
provement, they were tempted to 
make encroachments on thoſe of 
Camboya, which were in a manner 
totally abandoned. I never fav 
any country where the 3 $ of 
population was ſo remarkable as in 
Cochin-china, which muſt he attri- 
buted not only to the climate, and 
the fertility of the ſoil, bat to the 
ſimplicity of their manners, to the 
prudence and induftry of the wo- 
men as well as the men, and to the 


variety of excellent fiſh, which 
with rice, is their ordinary food, 
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Our author, after giving an ac- 
count of the culture practiſed by the 
natives of this country, for the pro- 
duftion of vat crops of different 
linds of rice and other grain, as avell 
as the greateſt quantities of ſugar of 
any country in Aſia, together with 
their methods of refining it, proceeds 
as follows by 


The proceſs of the Cochin-chi- 
neſe, in refining their ſugar, goes 
no farther : they are unacquainted 
with the ſtoves in uſe in the Weſt- 
Indies. After having clayed their 
ſugars ſufficiently, they ſell them in 
the public markets, particularly to 
the Chineſe, and other ftrangers, 
who are invited to their ports by 
the moderate price of this commo- 
dity, which 1s cheaper at Cochin- 
china than any where in India. 

The white ſugar of the beſt qua- 
lity is generally ſold at the port of 
Faiſo, in exchange for other mer- 
chandize, at the rate of three 
piaſtres (about fourteen ſhillings) 
the Cochin-china quintal, which 
weighs from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds French “. 
The trade in this commodity 1s 
immenſe. The Chineſe alone, 
whoſe lands do not produce e- 
nough for their own conſumption, 
purchaſe annually from Cochin- 
china above forty thouſand barrels, 
weighing about two thouſand 
pounds per barrel. 

This country, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, which produces this com- 
modity in ſuch abundance, and at 
lo low a price, being a new king- 
dom, ought to be conſidered, in 
ſome meaſure as a colony: it is 
worthy obſervation too, that the 


ſugar- cane is there cultivated by 
free - men, and all the proceſs of 
preparation and refining, the work 
of free hands. Compare then the 
price of the Cochin-chineſe pro- 
duction with the ſame commodity 
which 1s cultivated and prepared 
by the wretched ſlaves of our Euro- 
pean colonies, and judge if, to pro- 
cure ſugar from our colonies, it was 
neceſſary to authorize by law the 
ſlavery of the unhappy Africans 


tranſported to America, From what 


I have obſerved at Cochin-china, I 
cannot entertain a_ doubt, but that 
our Weſt-India colonies, had they 
been diſtributed without reſervation 
amongſt a free people, would have 
produced double the quantity that 
is now -procured from the labour of 
the aa negroes. 

What advantage, then, has ac- 
crued to Europe, civilized as it is, 
and thoroughly verſed in the laws 
of nature, and the rights of man- 
kind, by legally authoriſing in our 
colonies the daily outrages againſt 
human nature, permitting them to 
debaſe man almoſt below the level 
of the beaſts of the field? Theſe 
ſlaviſh laws have proved as oppo- 
ſite to its intereſt as they are to its 
honour, and to the laws of humani- 


ty. This remark I have often made. 


Liberty and property form the 
baſis of abundance, and good agri- 
culture: I never obſerved it to 
flouriſh where thoſe rights of man- 
kind were not firmly eſtabliſhed, 
The earth, which multiplies her 
productions with a kind of profu- 
lion, under the hands of the free- 
born labourer, ſeems to ſhrink into 
barrenneſs under the ſweat of the 
ſlave, Such is the will of the 

B 3 great 


® Ninety one pounds eight ounces French, mak? one hi ndred pounds Eng liſh. 
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E. author of our nature, who 
as created man free, and aſſigned 
to- him the earth, that he might 
cultivate his pofleſſion with the 


| ſweat of his brow ; but ill ſhould 


enjoy his liberty. 

The Cochin-chineſe are gen- 
tle, hoſpitable, frugal, and in- 
duſtrious. There is not a beggar 
in the country; and robbery and 
murder abſolutely unknown. A 
ftranger may wander over the king- 
dom, from one end to another, 
(the capital excepted) without 
meeting the ſlighteſt inſult: he will 

every where received with a 
moſt eager curioſity, but at the 
ſame time with great benevolence. 


I ͤ have here femarked a cuſtom ſin- 


gular indeed, but expreſſive of their 
goodneſs of heart. A Cochin- 
Chineſe travelier, who has not mo- 
ney ſufficient to defray his expences 
at an inn, enters the firſt houſe of 
the town or village he arrives at : 
no body inquires his buſineſs ; he 
ſpeaks to none, but waits in filence 
he hour of dinner; ſo ſoon as the 
rice 1s ſerved up, he modeſtly ap- 
proaches, places himſelf at table 
along with the family, eats, drinks, 
and departs without pronoun- 
cing a ſingle word, or any per- 
ſon's putting to him a ſingle 
2 it was enough they 
aw he was a man, a brother in 
diſtreſs ; they aſked no further in- 
formation. 

The fix firſt kings, founders of 
this monarchy, governed the nation 
as a father governs his family ; they 
eſtabliſhed the laws of nature alone ; 
they themſelves paid the firſt obe- 
dience to them, Chiefs of an im- 


Land 


menſe family of labourers, they 
gave the firſt example of labour; 
they honoured and encouraged agri- 
culture, as the moſt uſeful and ho- 


nourable employment of mankind 
They required from their ſubjeg, 
only a ſmall annual free gift, to de. 


fray the expence of their defenſive 


war againſt their 'Tonquineſe ene. 
mies. 

This impoſition was lat 
by way of Aer with — 
equity, very man, able to labour 
the ground, paid in to the magj. 
ſtrate, on account of the prince, ; 
ſmall ſum proportioned to the 
ſtrength of his conſtitution, and the 
vigour of his arm: and nothin 
more, It was under their reign, 
that this nation multiplied fo 2 
priſingly, in conſequence of the 
plenty furniſhed by the culture of 
their fields. Whilſt they reigned, 
the treaties entered into, on the 
banks of the river which ſeparates 
Tonquin from Cochin-china, he. 


tween the chiefs of their family 


and thoſe who followed them in 
their retreat, were moſt religiouſly 
obſerved. It is to this reciprocal 
fidelity that Cochin-china owes its 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate, with regard 
to power, population, and agricul- 
ture. Their ſucceſſor, who now 
reigns, inherits their goodneſs of 
heart, but has the weakneſs to 
ſuffer himſelf to be 2 
by his flaves. Theſe have ac- 
quired the art of ſeparating the 
intereſt of the prince from that 
of his people. They have in- 
ſpired him with the thirſt after 
perſonal riches, The vaſt quan- 
tity of gold which they have 
dug from the mines, durin 
this reign, has already prov 
detrimental to induſtry and a. 
1 In the palace it has 

en productive of luxury and 
corruption, its never-failing at- 
tendants. 


This 
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This prince has been inſenfibly 


led to deſpiſe the ſimple habitations 
of his anceſtors. He has built a 
ſuperb palace, a league in circum- 
ſerence, ſurrounded by a wall of 
brick, on the model of that of Pe- 
kin. Sixteen hundred pieces of 
cannon, mounted — the pa- 
lace, announce to the people the 
approaching loſs of their liberties 
and rights. | 

He found a neceflity too for a 
winter palace, a ſummer palace, 
and an autumn palace. 'The old 
taxes were by no means ſufficient to 
defray theſe expences; they were 
augmented ; and new 1mpoſitions 
deviſed, which, being no longer 
voluntary contributions, could not 
be levied but by force, and tyran- 
nical oppreſſion. His courtiers, 
who found their intereſt in the cor- 
ruption of their 22 have given 
him the title of King of Heaven: 
Vous Tjoi, hearing himſelf often ſo 
ſtiled, at length thought he might 
aſſume it — Why,” addreſſin 
himſelf one day to me, don't 
« you come oftener to pay your 
court to the King of Heaven. 

Theſe deſigning ſycophants, who 
guard every avenue to the royal ear, 
have had the addreſs to over-awe 
the ordinary adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice; and, taking advantage of ex- 
emption from puniſhment, have 
pillaged the labourers, and filled 
the provinces with oppreſſion and 
diſtreſs, 

All along the high roads I have 
ſeen whole villages newly aban- 
doned by their inhabitants, har- 
raſſed by fruitleſs toil, and never- 
ending exactions; and their fields, 
in conſequence, falling back to 
their firſt uncultivated ſtate. 

In the midſt of all this growin 
diſorder, the prince, whoſe min 


people; they 


has been ſurprized by fawning flat- 
terers, and who alone is ignorant 
of the villainy of thoſe around him, 


ſtill preſerves a reſpect for the man- 


ners of his anceſtors; he does not, 
indeed, like his forefathers, give 
an example of perſonal labour, but 
ſtill his deſire is to protect agricul- 
ture. N 

I have ſeen him, at the com- 
mencement of the new year, pre- 
ſide, with all the ſimplicity of his 
8 at the general aſſem - 

ly of the nation, which 15 annu- 
ally held on that day, in the open 
field, in order to renew the recipro- 
cal oath for obſervation of the pri- 
mordial contract, which eſtablithed 
him father of his people, at the 
ſame time that they inveſted him 
alone with the power, the nobleſt 
indeed of all, of making his people 


happy. | 
When he ſp2aks of his ſubjects, 
he calls them {till by no other name 
than that of his children. I have 
ſeen him too aſſiſt, like a ſimple in- 
dividual, in the annual aſſembly of 
his family, according to the an- 
cient * of the nation; an aſ- 
ſembly where the moſt aged always 
preſide, without regard to the dig- 
nities of thoſe of younger years. 
This, however, ſeemed to me only 
a formality venerable from cuſtom; 
for what 1s man, where the King of 

Heaven appears ? | 

Corruption, it is true, has not 
yet infected the | body of the 
ill preſerve their 
primitive manners: it is hitherto 
canfined to the palace, and the ca- 
pital: its ſource, however, is too 
elevated. to -prevent its poiſoned 
ſtreams from flowing to the plains. 
It is from the great that the corrup- 
tion of a people ever derives its 

origin. $5 
B 4 When 
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When it ſhall have infected every 
rank; when the foundations of 
agriculture, liberty and property, 

ady attacked by the great, (hall 
be overthrown ; when the proteſhon 
of the farmer ſhall become the moſt 
- contemptible, and the leaſt lucra- 
tive, what muſt be the fate of agri- 
culture? Without a flouriſhing agri- 
culture, what muſt be the fate of 
thoſe multitudes, foſtered under its 
wing? — What muſt be the fate of 
rince and people ? — It will re- 
emble that of the nation who poſ- 
ſeſſed the country before them; 
perhaps that of the ſavages, who 
yielded it to that nation : of them 
there are no remains, but the ruins 
of an immenſe wall, near the capi- 
tal, which appears to have been 
part of a great city: it is of brick, 
and of a form very different from 
what is to be ſeen in the other 
countries of Aſia: no hiſtory, how- 
ever, no tradition, has preſerved 
the memory of the buzlders, 

Upon the whole I conclude, from 
the general corruption which threa- 
tens the manners of the Cochin- 
Chineſe, that agriculture 1s on the 
decline ; and that, whatever efforts 
they may make to __— it, 1t has 
now paſſed its meridian, and muſt 
infallibly degenerate. 


— 
* 


Some account of the origin and founders 
of the ſect of Anabaptiſts, and of 
jon Boccold zheir king ; from Dr. 

obertſon's hiſtory of the reign of 
the Emperor Charles V. | 


HI LE Francis waited for 
an opportunity to renew a 
war, which 4 
fatal to himſelf and his ſubjects, a 
tranfatton- of a- very ſingular na- 
ture was carried on in Germany, 


5 EN 


| — of An oppoſite nature. 


manner, ſoon after Luther's appear- 


ad hitherto proved ſo 


Among many beneficial and qu, Wl min 
tary effects of which the reform. elig 
tion was the immediate cauſe, it eaſy 
was attended, as muſt be the caſe, then 


in all actions and events wherein 
men are conterned, with ſome con. 


en the human mind is rouzed 
by grand objects, and apitated by 
ſtrong paſſions, its operations ac. 
quire ſuch force, that they are apt 
to become irregular and extray. 
gant. Upon any great revolution 
in religion, ſuch 1rregularities a. 


bound moſt, at that particular pe. ] 
riod, when men having thrown eff ma 
the authority of their ancient prin. cru 
ciples, do not yet fully comprehend rag 
the nature, or feel the obligation of mo 
thoſe new ones which they have tha 
embraced. The mind, in that $f. far 
tuation, puſhing forward with the for 
boldneſs which prompted it to re. int 
jet eſtabliſhed opinions, and not en! 
guided by a clear knowledge of Ne 
the ſyſtem ſubſtituted in their place, th 
diſdains all reſtraint, and runs into op 
wild notions, that often lead to ſcan- gu 
dalous or immoral conduct. Thus, go 
in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian an 
church, many of the new converts, pr 
having renounced their ancient of 
creeds, and being but imperfettly th 
acquainted with the doctrines and as 
precepts of Chriſtianity, broached m 
the moſt extravagant opinions equal- uj 
ly ſubverſive of piety and virtue; ſ 
all which errors diſappeared or were li 
exploded when the knowledge of p! 


religion increaſed, and came to be 
more generally diffuſed. In like 


ance, the raſhneſs or ignorance of 
ſome of his diſciples led them to 
publiſh abſurd and pernicious te- 
nets, which being propoſed to men 
extremely illiterate, but fond of no- 
velty, and at a time when their 

| minds 
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minds were turned wholly towards 
religious ſpeculations, gained too 
eaſy credit and authority among 
them. To theſe cauſes muſt be im- 
puted the extrav cies of Mun- 
cer, in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-five, as well as 
the rapid progreſs which they made 
among the peaſants; but though 
the inſurrection excited by that fa- 
natic was ſoon ſuppreſſed, ſeveral 
of his followers lurked in different 
places, and endeavoured privately 
to pro —_= his opinions. | 

In thoſe provinces of Upper Ger- 
many, which had already been fo 
cruelly waſted by their enthuſiaſtic 
rage, the magiſtrates watched their 
motion with ſuch ſevere attention, 
that many of them found it neceſ- 
ſary to retire into other countries, 
ſome were puniſhed, others driven 
into exile, and their errors were 
entirely rooted out. But in the 
Netherlands and Weſtphalia, where 
the pernicious tendency of their 
opinions was more unknown, and 
guarded againſt with leſs care, they 
got admittance into ſeveral towns, 
and ſpread the infection of their 
principles. The moſt remarkable 
of their religious tenets related to 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, which, 
as they contended, ought to be ad- 
miniſtered only, to perſons grown 
up to years of underſtanding, and 
ſnould be performed not by ſprink- 
ling them with water, but by dip- 
ping them in it: for this reaſon 
they condemned the baptiſm of in- 
fants, and re-baptizing all whom 
they admitted into their ſociety, 
the ſect came to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Anabaptiſts. To this 


peculiar notion, concerning bap- 


tiſm, which has the appearance of 
being founded on the practice of 
the church in the apoſtolic age, 


and contains nothing inconſiſtent 


with the peace and order of human 
ſociety, they added other principles 


of a moſt enthuſiaſtic, as well as 
dangerous nature. They main- 
tained that, among Chriſtians who 
had the precepts of the goſpel to 
direct, and the ſpirit of God to 
guide them, the office of 9 
was not only unneceſſary, but an 
unlawful encroachment on their 
ſpiritual liberty; that the diſtinc- 
tions occaſioned by birth, or rank, 
or wealth, being contrary to the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, which conſiders 
all men as equal, ſhould be entirely 
aboliſhed; that all Chriſtians, 
throwing their poſſeſſions into one 
common ſtock, ſhould live to 
in that ſtate of equality which be- 
comes members of the ſame fa- 
mily ; that as neither the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New 
Teſtament had . any reſtraints 
upon men with regard to the num- 
ber of wives which they might 
marry, they ſhould uſe that liberty 


whichr God himſelf had granted to 


the patriarchs. 


Such opinions, propagated and 


maintained with enthuſiaſtic zeal 
and boldneſs, were not long of pro- 
ducing the violent effects natural 
to them. 'Two Anabaptiſt pro- 
Rar John Matthias, a baker of 

aerlem, and John Boccold, or 
Beükels, a journeyman taylor of 
Leyden, poſſeſſed with the rage of 
making proſelytes, fixed their re- 
ſidence at Munſter, an Imperial 
city in Weſtphalia, of the firſt 
rank, under the ſovereignty of its 
biſhop, but governed by its own 
ſenate and conſuls, As neither of 
theſe fanaticks wanted the talents 


neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking, 


reat reſolution, the appeaAnce of 
anctity, bold pretenſions to inſpi- 


ration, 


ther 
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ration, and a confident and plauſi- 


ble manner of diſcourſing, they 


ſoon gained many converts. Amon 
theſe were Rothman, who had fi 
3 the Proteſtant doctrine in 
unſter, and Cnipperdoling, a ci- 
tizen of birth, and conſider- 
able eminence. Emboldened by 
the countenance of ſuch diſciples, 
they openly taught their opinions ; 
er not ſatisfied with that liberty, 
they made ſeveral attempts, though 
without ſucceſs, to ſeize the town, 
in order to get their tenets eſta- 
bliſhed by publick authority. At 
laſt, having ſecretly called in their 
aſſociates | Han the neighbourin 
country, they ſuddenly took — 
ſeſſion of the arſenal and ſenate- 
houſe in the night-time, and run- 
ning through the ſtreets with drawn 
ſwords, and horrible howlings, cried 
out alternately, «+ Repent, and be 
„ baptized,** and Depart ye 
« ungodly.” The ſenators, he 
canons, the nobility, together with 
the more ſober citizens, whether 
Papiſts or Proteſtants, terrified at 
their threats and outcries, fled in 
confuſion, and left the city under 
the dominion of a frantic multi- 
tude, conſiſting chiefly o: ſtrangers. 
Nothing now remaining to overawe 
or controul them, they ſet about mo- 
delling the government according to 
their own wild ideas; and though 


at firſt they ſhowed ſo much reve- 


rence for the ancient conititution, 
as to elect ſenators of their own 
ſect, and to appoint Cnipperdoling 
and another proſelyte conſuls, this 
was nothing more than form; for 
all their proceedings were directed 
by Matthias, who in the ſtile, and 
with the authority of a prophet, 


_ . uttered his commands, which it was 


inſtant death to diſobey. Having 
begun with encouraging the mul- 


titude to pillage the churches, ang ent] 
deface their ornaments ; he enjoin. ſub: 
ed them to deſtroy all books, ex. of e 


cept the bible, as uſeleſs or impi. phe 
ous; he appointed the eſtates of der 
ſuch as fled to be confiſcated, and ma 
ſold to the inhabitants of the adja. l 
cent country; he ordered every man ſter 
to bring forth his gold, filver, and arn 
ap my effects, and to lay them » On 

is feet; the wealth amaſſed þy ou! 
theſe means, he depoſited in a pub. tro 
lick treaſury, and named deacon cal 
to diſpenſe it for the common uſe ſla 
of all. The members of his con. WI 
monwealth being thus brought to a * 
perfect equality, he commanded al da 
of them to eat at tables prepared in cl: 
public, and even preſcribed the he 
diſhes which were to be ſerved up m. 
each day. Having finiſhed his plan 80 
of reformation, his next care wa na 
to provide for the defence of the (al 
city; and he took meaſures for that 8 
purpoſe with a prudence which fi- . 
voured nothing of fanaticiſm. He T 
collected vaſt magazines of every 0 
kind; he repaired and extended the a 
fortifications, obliging every perſon b) 
without diſtinction to work in his n 
turn; he formed ſuch as were ca- ſo 

able of bearing arms into regular - 
bodies, and endeavoured to add the hi 


vigour of diſcipline to the 7 
tuoſity of enthuſiaſm. He ſent 
emiſſaries to the Anabaptiſts in the 
Low Countries, inviting them to 
aiſemble at Munſter, which he dig- 
nified with the name of Mount- 
Sion, that from thence they might 
ſet out to reduce all the nations of 
the earth under their dominion. He 
himſelf was unwearied in attending 
to every thing neceſſary for the ſe. 
curity or increaſe of the ſect; ani. 
mating his diſciples by his own e. 
ample to refuſe no labour, as well 2 
to repine at no hardſhip ; and ther 

enthuſiaſtic 
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enthuſiaſtic paſſions being kept from ſcure viſions and prophecies, pre- 


ſubſiding by a perpetual ſucceſſion 
of exhortations, revelations and pro- 
phecies, they ſeemed ready to un- 
dertake or to ſuffer any thing in 
maintenance of their opinions. 
Meanwhile, the biſhop of Mun- 
ter having aſſembled a conſiderable 
army, advanced to beſiege the town. 
On his approach, Matthias ſallied 
out at the head of ſome choſen 
troops, attacked one or: of his 
camp, forced it, and after great 
laughter, returned to the city loaded 
with glory and ſpoil. Intoxicated 
with this ſucceſs, he appeared next 
day brandiſhing a ſpear, and de- 
clared, that in imitation of Gideon, 
he would go forth witha ' Aful of 
men and ſmite the hoſt o, he un- 
godly. Thirty perſons, w.. dm he 
named, followed him without heſi- 
tation in this wild enterprize, and 
ruſhing on the enemy with a frantic 
courage were cut off to a man. 
The Jeath of their prophet occa- 
ſoned at firſt great conſternation 
among has * but Boccold, 
by the ſame gifts and pretenſions 
which had gained Matthias credit, 
ſoon revived their ſpirits and hopes 
to ſuch a degree, that he ache e. 
him in the ſame abſolute direction 
of all their affairs. As he did not 
poſſeſs that enterprizing courage 
which diſtinguiſhed his predeceſſor, 
he ſatisfied himſelf with carrying 
on a defenſive war, and without at- 
2 to annoy the enemy by 
allies, he waited for the ſuccours 
he expected from the Low Coun- 
tries, the arrival of which was often 


foretold and promiſed by their pro- 


phets, But though leſs daring in 
action than Matthias, he was a wild- 
er enthuſiaſt, and of more unbound- 
ed ambition, Soon after the death 
af his predeceſſor, having by ob- 


pared the multitude for ſome extra- 
ordinary event, he ſtripped himſelf 
naked, and marching through the 
ſtreets, proclaimed with a loud 
voice, That the kingdom of 
Sion was at hand ; that whatever 
was higheſt on earth ſhould be 
brought low, and whatever was 
loweſt ſhould be exalted.” In order 
to fulfil this, he commanded the 
churches, as the moſt lofty build- 
ings in the city, to be levelled 
with the ground ; he degraded the 
ſenators choſen by Matthias, and 
depriving Cnipperdoling of the 
conſulſhip, the higheſt office in the 
commonwealth, he appointed him 
to execute the loweſt and moſt infa- 
mous, that of common hangman, 
to which ſtrange tranſition the 
other agreed, not only without 


murmuring, but with the utmoſt 


Joy; and ſuch was the deſpotiſm 
and rigour of Boccold's admini- 
ſtration, that he was called almoſt 
every day to perform ſome duty or 
other of his wretched function. In 
place of the depoſed ſenators, he 
named twelve judges, according to 
the number of tribes in Iſrael, to 

reſide in all affairs ; retaining to 
himſelf the ſame authority which 
Moſes anciently poſſeſſed as le- 
giſlator of that people. 

Not ſatisfied, however, with power 
or titles which were not ſupreme, a 
prophet, whom he had gained and 
tutored, having called the multi- 
tude together, declared it to be the 
will of God, that John Boccold 
ſhould be King of Sion, and fit on 
the thxone of David. John kneel- 
ing down, accepted of the heavenly 
cal which he ſolemnly proteſted 
had been revealed likewiſe to him- 
ſelf, and was immediately acknow- 
ledged as monarch by the deluded 

multitude, 
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multitude. From that moment he 
aſſumed all the ſtate and pomp of 
Ity. He wore a crown of gold, 


and the richeſt and moſt ſumptuous, 


rments. A bible was carried on 

is one hand, a naked ſword on the 
other. A great body of guards 
accompanied him when he appeared 
in publick. He coined money 
ſtamped with his own image, and 
appointed the great officers of his 
houſchold and kingdom, among 
whom Cnipperdoling was nomi1- 
nated governor of the city, as a re- 
ward for his former ſubmiſſion. 

Having now attained the heighth 


of power, Boccold began to diſco- 


cover paſſions, which he had hi- 
therto reſtrained or indulged only 
in fecret. As the exceſſes of en- 
thuſiaſm have been obſerved in 
every age to lead to ſenſual gra- 
tifications, the ſame conſtitution 
that is ſuſceptible of the former, 
being remarkably prone to the lat- 
ter, inſtructed the prophets and 
teachers to harangue the people for 
ſeveral days concerning the lawful- 


' neſs, and even neceſſity of taking 


more wives than one, which they 
aſſerted to be one of the privileges 
re by God to the ſaints. When 
their ears were once accuſtomed to 
this licentious doctrine, and their 
paſſions inflamed with the proſpect 
of ſuch unbounded indulgence, he 
himſelf ſet them an example of 
uſing what he called their Chriſtian 
liberty, by ought bg at once-three 
wives, among which the widow of 
Matthias, a woman of ſingular 
beauty, was one. As he was al- 
lared by beauty, or the love of va- 
riety, he u added to the 
number of his wives until they 


amounted to fourteen, though the 


widow of Matthias was the only 
dne dignified with the title of 


a crime. Perſons were appointed 


ere or who ſhared with him the 
lendor and ornaments of royal 
fter the example of their prophe; 
the multitude gave themfelyes ,, 
to the moſt licentious and me. 
trouled gratification of their de. 
ſires. No man remained ſatisted 
with a ſingle wife. Not to uſe 
their Chriſtian liberty was deemed 


to fearch the houſes for young 
women grown up to maturity, 
whom oy inſtantly compelled to 
marry. ogether with polypamy, 
freedom of divorce, its inſeparable 
attendant, was introduced, and he. 
came a new fource of corruption, 
Every exceſs was committed of 
which the paſſions of men are ca. 
pable, when reſtrained neither h 
the authority of laws nor the ff 
of decency; and by. a monſtraus 
and almoR incredible conjunction, 
voluptuouſneſs was engrafted on re- 
ligion, and diſſolute riot accom 
nied the auſterities of fanatical de. 
votion. | 

Meanwhile, the German princes 
were nighly offended at the inſult 
offered to their dignity by Boccold's 
unn uſurpation of royal 
honours ; and the profligate man- 
ners of his followers, which were 2 
reproach to the Chriſtian name, 
filled men of all profeſſions with 
horror. Luther, who had teſtiked 
againſt this fanatical ſpirit on its 
firſt appearance, now deeply la- 
mented its progreſs, and expoſing 
the deluſion with great ſtrength of 
argument, as well as acrimony of 
ſtile, called loudly on all the ſtates 
of Germany to put a ſtop to 4 
phrenzy no leſs pernicious to ſo- 
ciety, than fatal to religion. The 
Emperor, occupied with other cares 
and projects, had no leiſure to at- 
tend to ſuch a diſtant object. But 

| ae 


proach of famine. 


The forces 


the end of ſpring in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
fve, preſſed it more cloſely than 
formerly, but found the fortifica- 
tions ſo ſtrong, and ſo diligently 
guarded, that he durſt not attempt 
an aſſault. It was now above fit- 
teen months ſince the Anabaptiſts 
had eftabliſhed their dominion in 
Munſter; they had ring that 
time undergone prodigious fatigue 
in working on the fortifications, 
and performing military duty. Not- 
withſtanding the prudent attention 
of their king to provide for their 
ſubſiſtence, and his frugal and re- 
gular economy in their publick 
meals, they began to feel the ap- 
Several ſmall 
bodies of their brethren, who were 
advancing to their aſſiſtance from 
the Low- Countries, had been inter- 
cepted, and cut to pieces; and 
while all Germany was ready to 
combine againſt them, they had no 
proſpect of ſuccour. But ſuch was 
the aſcendant which Boccold had 
acquired over the multitude, and 


ſo powerful the faſcination of en- 


chuſiaſm, that their hopes were as 
ſanguine as ever, and they hearken- 
ed with implicit credulity to the 
viſions and predictions of their pro- 
wes which —_— . that the 
Almighty woul edily interpoſe, 
in — dalton: the city. Ehe 
faith, however, of ſome few, ſlaken 
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the princes of the Empire, aſſem- 
bled by the King of the Romans, 
voted a ſupply of men and money 
to the biſhop of Munſter, who being 
unable to keep a ſufficient army on 
foot, had converted the ſiege of the 
town into a blockade. 
raiſed in conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, were put under the com- 
mand of an officer of experience, 
who approaching the town towards 


by the violence and length of 
their ſufferings, began to fail; 
but bein ſaſpetted of an inclina- 
tion to ſurrender to the enemy, 
they were puniſhed with immediate 
death, as guilty of impiety in diſ- 
truſting the power of G One 
of the king's wives, having ut- 


tered certain words that implied 


ſome doubt concerning his divine 
miſſion, he inftantly called the 
whole number together,. and com- 
manding the blaſphemer, as he 
called her, to kneel down, cut off 
her head with his own hands ; and 
ſo far were the reſt from expreſſing 
any horror at this cruel deed, that 
they joined him, in dancing with 
a Zantick Joy around the bleed- 
ing body of their companion. 

By this time, the beſie en- 
dured the utmoſt rigour of famine; 
but they choſe rather to ſuffer hard- 
ſhips, the recital of which is ſhock- 
ing to humanity, than to liſten to 
the terms of capitulation offered 
them by the biſhop. Ar laſt, a de- 
ſerter, whom they had taken into 
their ſervice, being either leſs in- 
toxicated with the fumes of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or unable any longer to bear 
ſuch diſtreſs, made his eſcape to 
the enemy. He informed their ge- 
neral of a weak part in the fortifi- 
cations which he had obſerved, and 
aſſuring hun that the beſieged, ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue, 
kept watch there with little care, 
he offered to lead a party thither 
in the night. 
accepted, and a choſen body of 
troops appointed for the ſervice ; 
who, ſcaling the walls unperceived, 
ſeized one of the gates, and ad- 
mitted the reit of the army. The 
Anabaptiſts, though ſurprized, de- 
fended themſelves in the market - 
place with valour, heightened by 

: deſpair; 
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41 
deſpait ; but being overpowered b 
3 and e oy 
hand, moſt of them were ſlain, and 
the remainder taken priſoners. A- 
mong the laſt were the king and 
Cnipperdoling. The king, loaded 
with chains, was carried from city 
to city as a ſpectacle to gratify the 
curioſity of the people, and was ex- 
poſed to all their inſults. His ſpi- 
rit, however, was not broken or 
humbled by this ſad reverſe of his 
condition; and he adhered with 
unſhaken firmneſs to the diſtin- 
guiſhing tenets of his ſet, After 
this, he was brought back to Mun- 
ſter, the ſcene of his royalty and 
crimes, and put to death with the 
moft exquiſite and lingering tor- 
tures, all which he bore with aſto- 
niſhing fortitude. This extraordi- 
nary man, who had been able to 
acquire ſuch amazing dominion 
over the minds of his followers, 
and to excite commotions ſo dan- 
2 to ſociety, was only twenty- 

years of age. 

Together with its monarch, the 


kingdom of the Anabaptiſts came 


to an end, 'Their principles having 
taken deep root in the Low-Coun- 
tries, the party ſtill ſubſiſts there, 
under the name of Mennonites; 
but by a very ſingular revolution, 
this ſet, ſo mutinous and ſangui- 
nary at its firſt origin, hath become 
altogether innocent and pacific. 
Holding it unlawful to wage war, 
or to accept of civil offices, they 
devote themſelves entirely to the 
duties of private citizens, and by 
their induſtry and charity endea- 
vour to make reparation to human 
. ſociety for the violence committed 
by their founders. A ſmall num- 
ber of this ſect, which is ſettled in 
England, retain its peculiar tenets 
concerning baptiſm, but without 
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any dangerous. mixture of enthy. 
ſiaſm. 
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Of the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes: 
from the ſame. ; 


N order to prevent theſe evil; 
Ferdinand had in his laſt wil 
taken a moſt prudent recaution, 
by appointin Cardinal Ximenes, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, to be ſole 
regent of Caſtile, till the arrival 
of his grandſon in Spain. The 
ſingular character of this man, and 
the extraordinary qualities which 
marked him out for that office, at 
ſuch a juncture, merit a particular 
deſcription. He was deſcended of 
an honourable, not of a wealthy fa 
mily ; and the circumſtances of his 
parents, as well as his own inclina- 
tions, having determined him to 
enter into the church, he early ob- 
tained benefices of great value, and 
which placed him in the way of the 
higheſt preferment. All theſe, how- 
ever, he renounced at once; and 
after undergoing a very ſevere no- 
viciate, aſfüme the habit of St. 
Francis in a monaſtery of Obſer- 
vantine friars, one of the moſt rigid 
orders in the Romiſh church, There 
he ſoon became eminent for his un- 
common 1 of manners, and 
for thoſe exceſſes of ſuperſtitious 
devotion, which are the proper cha- 
racteriſtics of monaſtic life, But 
notwithſtanding theſe extravagan- 
cies, to which weak and enthuflaſtic 
minds alone are uſually prone, his 
underſtanding, naturally penetrat- 
ing and deciſive, retained its full 
vigour, and acquired him ſuch great 
authority among his own order, as 
raiſed him to be their provincial. 
His reputation for ſanctity, ſoon. 
procured him the office of father 
5 60kfeflor 
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confeſſor to the queen Iſabella, 
which he accepted with the utmoſt 
reluctance. He preſerved in a 
court the ſame auſterity of man- 
ners, which had diſtinguiſhed him 
in the cloiſter. He continued to 
make all his journies on foot; he 
ſubſiſted only upon alms; his acts 
of mortification were as ſevere as 
ever; and his penances as rig - 
tous. Iſabella, pleaſed with her 
choice, conferred on him, not long 
after, the Archbiſhopric of Toledo, 
which, next to the Papacy, is the 
richelt dignity in the church of 
Rome. This honour he declined 
with a firmneſs, which nothing but 
the authoritative injunction of the 
Pope was able to overcome. Nor 
did this height of promotion change 
his manners. Though obliged to 
diſplay in public that magnificence 
which became his ſtation, he him- 
ſelf retained his monaſtic ſeverity. 
Under his pontifical robes be con- 
lantly wore the coarſe frock of St. 
Francis, the rents in which he uſed 
to patch with his own hands. He 
at no time uſed linen; but was 
commonly clad in hair- cloth. He 
lept always in his habit, moſt fre- 
quently on the ground, or on 
boards, rarely in a bed. He did 
rot taſte any of the delicacies 
which appeared at his table, but 
natisfſed himſelf with that ſimple 
diet, which the rule of his order 
preſcribed. Notwithſtanding theſe 
peculiarities, ſo oppoſite to the man- 
ners of the — „ he poſſeſſed a 
thorough knowledge of its affairs; 
and no ſooner was he called by his 
tation, and by the high opinion 
which Ferdinand and Iſabella en- 
tzrtained of him, to take a principal 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, than he 
Uſplayed talents for buſineſs, which 
rendered the fame of his wiſdom 
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equal to that of his ſanity. Bold 
and original in all his plans, his po. 
litical conduct flowed from his real 
character, and partook both of its 
virtues and its defects. His exten- 
ſive genius ſuggeſted to him ſchemes 
vaſt and magnificent. Conſcious 
of the integrity of his intentions, 
he purſued theſe with unremitting 
and undaunted firmneſs. Accu- 
ſtomed from his early 3 to 
mortify his own paſſions, he ſhewed 
little indulgence towards thoſe of 
other men. Taught by his ſyſtem 
of religion to check even his moſt 
innocent deſires, he was the enemy 
of every thing to which he could 
affix the name of elegance and 
pleaſure; and, though free from any 
ſuſpicion of cruelty, he diſcovered 
in all his commerce with the world 
a ſevere inflexibility of mind, and 
auſterity of character, peculiar to 
the monaſtic profeſſion, and which 
can ſcatce be conceived in a coun- 
try where that is unknown, 

Such was the man to whom Fer- 
dinand committed the regency of 
Caſtile; and though he was then 
near fourſcore, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the labour and difh- 
culty of the office, his natural intre- 
pidity of mind, and zeal for the 
public good, prompted him to ac- 
cept of it without heſitation : and 
though Adrian of Utrecht, who had 
been ſent into Spain a few months 
before the death of Ferdinand, pro- 
duced full powers from the arch- 
duke to aſſume the name and au- 
thority of regent upon the demiſe. 
of his grandtather ; ſuch was the 
averiion of the Spaniards to the go- 
yernment of a ſtranger, and fo un- 
equal the abilities of the two com- 
petitors, that Adrian's claim would 
at once have been rejected, if Xi- 
menes bimſelt, from complaiſance 

| | o 
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to his new maſter, had not conſent- 
ed to acknowledge him as regent, 
and to carry on the government in 
conjunction with him. By this, 
however, Adrian acquired a dignity 
merely nominal ; and Ximenes, 
though he treated him with great 

ecency, and even reſpect, retained 
the whole power in his own hands. 
 Ximenes, though poſſeſſed only 
of delegated power, which, from 
his advanced age, he could not ex- 
pect ws. to enjoy, aſſumed, toge- 
ther with the character of regent, 
all the ideas natural to a mo- 
narch, and adopted ſchemes for 
extending the regal authority, 
which he purſued with as much in- 
1 | and ardour, as if he him- 
felt had been to reap the advan- 
tages reſulting from their ſucceſs. 
T Fe exorbitant privileges of the 
Caſtilian nobles, 7 the 
prerogative of the prince within 
very narrow limits. Theſe the car- 
dinal conſidered as ſo many unjuſt 
extortions from the crown, and de- 
termined to reduce them. Dange- 
rous as the attempt was, there were 
circumſtances in his ſituation which 
promiſed him greater ſucceſs than 
any king of Caſtile could have ex- 
pected. His ſtrict and prudent 
economy of his archiepiſcopal re- 
venues, furniſhed him with more 
ready money, than the crown could 
at any time command; the ſanctity 
of his manners, his charity and 
munificence, rendered him the idol 
of the people; and the nobles 
themſelves, not ſuſpecting any dan- 


ger from him, did not obſerve his 


motions with the ſame jealous at- 
tention, as they would have watch- 
ed thoſe of one of their monarchs. 

_ Immediately upon his acceſſion to 
the regency, {everal of the nobles, 
fancying that the reins of goyern- 


and to follow their banners. A 
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ment would of conſequence he 
ſomewhat relaxed, began to aſſemble 
their vaſſals, and to proſecute, by 
force of arms, animoſities and- pre. 
tenſions which the authority of Few 
dinand had obliged them to dir. 
ſemble, or to relinquiſh. But Xi. 
menes, who had taken into pay ; 
ood body of troops, oppoſed and 
3 all their deſigns with un- 
expected vigour and facility ; and 
though he did not treat the authors 
of theſe diſorders with any cruelty, 
he forced them to acts of ſubmiſſion, 
extremely mortifying to the haugh. 
ty ſpirit of Caſtilian grandees, 
But while the cardinal's attack; 
were confined to individuals, and 
every act of rigour was juſtified by 
the appearance of neceſſity, found. 
ed on the forms of juſtice, and tem. 
pered with a mixture of lenity, there 
was ſcarce room for jealouſy or 
complaint. It was not fo with his 
next meaſure, which, by ſtriking at 
a privilege eſſential to the nobles, 
gave a general alarm to the whole 
order. By the feudal conſtitution, 
the military power was lodged in 
the hands of the nobles, and men of 
an inferior condition were called 
into the field only as their vaſſals, 


king wath ſcanty revenues, and 4 
limited prerogative, depended on 
theſe potent barons. in all his ope- 
rations, It was with their forces 
he attacked his enemies, and with 
them he defended his own king- 
dom; and while at the head of 
troops attached only to their own 
lords, and accuſtomed to obey 10 
other commands, his authority was 

recarious, and his efforts feeble. 

rom this ſtate Ximenes reſolved ts 
deliver the crown; and as merce- 
nary ſtanding armies were unknown 
under the feudal government, 4 
| wo 
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would have been odious to a mar- 
tial and generous people, he iſſued 
a proclamation, commanding every 
city in Caſtile to entoll a certain 
number of its burgeſſes, in order 
that they might be trained to the 
uſe of arms on Sundays and holi- 
days; he engaged to provide of- 
ficers to command them at the pub- 
lic expence ; and as an encourage- 
ment to the private men, promiſed 
them an exemption from all taxes 
and impoſitions. The frequent in- 
curſions of the Moors from Africa, 
and the neceſſity of having ſome 
force ready to oppoſe them, fur- 
niſhed a plauſible pretence for this 
innovation. The object really in 
view was to ſecure the king a body 
of troops independent of his ba- 
tons, and which might ſerve to 
counterbalance their power. The 
nobles were not ignorant of his in- 
tention, and ſaw how effectually 
the ſcheme he had adopted would 
accompliſh his end; but as a mea- 
ſure which had the pious appear- 
ance of reſiſting the progreſs of the 
infidels was extremely popular, and 
as any oppoſition to it ariſing from 
their order alone, would have been 
imputed wholly to intereſted mo- 
tives, they endeavoured to excite 
the cities themſelves to refuſe obe- 
dience, and to remonſtrate againſt 
the proclamation, as inconſiſtent 
with their charters and privileges. 
In conſequence of their inſtiga- 
tions, Burgos, Valladolid, and ſe- 
veral other cities, roſe in open 
mutiny. Some of the grandees de- 
clared themſelves their protectors. 
Violent remonſtrances were pre- 
ſented to the king: His Flemiſh 
counſellors were alarmed. Ximenes 
alone continued firm and undaunt- 
ed; and partly by terror, partly 
by intreaty; by force in ſome in- 
Vor. XII. 
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ſtances, and by forbearance in 6- 
thers, he prevailed on all the re- 
fractory cities to comply. Durin 
his adminiſtration, he en 
to execute his plan with vigour, 
but ſoon after his death it was en- 
tirely dropt. | | 

His ſucceſs in this ſcheme for re- 
ducing the exorbitant power of the 
nobility, enconraged him to at- 
tempt a diminution of their poſ- 
ſeſſions; which were no leſs exor- 
bitant. During the conteſts and 
diſorders inſeparable from the feu- 
dal government, the nobles, ever 
attentive to their own intereſt, and 
taking advantage of the weakneſs 
and diſtreſs of their monarchs, had 
ſeized ſome parts of the royal de- 
meſnes, obtained grants of others, 
and pradually wreſted almoſt the 
whole out of the hands of the 
prince, and annexed them to their 
own eſtates, 'The rights, by which 
moſt of the grandees held theſe 
lands, were extremely defective; 
it was from ſome ſucceſsful uſur- 
pation, which the crown had been 
too feeble to diſpute, that many de- 
rived their only titles to poſſeſſion. 
An enquiry carried back to the 
origin of theſe encroachments; 
which were almoſt co-eval with the 
feudal ſyſtem, was impracticable; 
and as it would have ſtripped every 
nobleman in Spain of great part 
of his lands, it muſt have excited 
a general revolt. Such a ſtep was 
too bold, even for the 8 

nius of Ximenes. He confin 

imſelf to the reign of Ferdinand; 
and beginning with the penſions 
granted 2 that time, refuſed 
to make any farther payment, be- 
cauſe all right to them expi 
with his life. He then called to 


account thaſe who had acquired 


crown lands under the adminiſtra- 
C BASES tion 
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tion of that monarch, and at once 
re ſumed whatever he had alienated. 
The effects of theſe revocations ex- 
tended to many perſons of great 
rank; for though Ferdinand was a 
prince of little generoſity, yet he 
and Iſabella 8 been raiſed to 
the throne of Caſtile by a powerful 
faction of the nobles, they were 
obliged to reward the zeal of their 
adherents with great liberality, and 
the royal demeſnes were their only 
fund for that purpoſe. The addi- 
tion made to the revenue of the 
crown by theſe revocations, toge- 
ther with his own frugal economy, 
enabled Ximenes not only to diſ- 
charge all the debts which Ferdi- 
nand had left, and to remit conſi- 
derable ſums to Flanders, but to 
Pay the officers of his new militia, 
and to eſtabliſh magazines more 
numerous, and better furniſhed 
with artillery, arms, and warlike 
ſtores, than Spain nad ever poſ- 
ſeſſed in any former age. The 
prudent and diſintereſted applica- 
tion of theſe ſums was a full apo- 
logy to the people for the rigour 
with which they were exacted, 

The nobles alarmed at theſe re- 


peated attacks, thought it neceſſary 


to take precautions for the ſafety 
of their order. Many cabals were 
formed, loud complaints were ut- 
tered, and deſperate reſolutions 
taken; but before they proceeded 
to extremities, they appointed ſome 
.of their number to examine the 
powers in conſequence of which 
the Cardinal exerciſed acts of ſuch 
high authority. The admiral of 
Caſtile, the duke de Infantado, and 
the condè de Benevento, grandees 
-of the firſt rank, were entruſted 
with this commiſſion. Ximenes 
-received them with cold civility, 
and in anſwer fo their demand pro- 
2 


| goune abilities, 
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duced the teſtament of Ferdinand 
by which he was appointed regent. 
together with the ratification of that 
deed by Charles. To both theſe 
they objected; and he endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh their validity, As the 
converſation grew warm, he led 
them inſenſibly towards a balcony, 
from which they had a view of ; 
4 8 body of troops under arms, 
and of a formidable train of ar. 
tiller y. Behold,” ſays he, point. 
ing to theſe and raiſing his voice, 
« the powers which I have received 
from his Catholick Majeſty, With 
theſe I govern Caſtile ; and with 
theſe I will govern it, till the kin 
your maſter and mine takes poſſe. 
ſion of his kingdom.” A decls 
ration ſo bold and haughty filenced 
them, and aſtoniſhed their aſſo- 
ciates, To take arms againſt 
man aware of his danger, and pre- 
pared for his defence, was what 
deſpair alone would diQtate, All 
thoughts of a general confederacy 
againſt the Cardinals adminiſtra- 
tion were laid aſide; and except 
from ſome ſlight commotions, ex- 


cited by the private reſentment of 


particular noblemen, the tranquility 
of Caſtile ſuffered no interruption, 
It was not only from the oppoſ- 
tion of the Spanith nobility that 
obſtacles aroſe to the execution of 
the Cardinal's ſchemes ; he had a 
conſtant ſtruggle to maintain with 
the Flemiſh miniſters, who, pre- 
ſuming upon their favour with the 
young king, aimed at directing the 
affairs of Spain, as well as thoſe of 
their own country. Jealous of lis 
and independeft 
pirit, they conſidered him rather 
as a rival who might circumſcribe 
their power, than as a miniſter, who 
by his prudence and vigour was 
adding to the grandeur and ow 
rin 
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rity of their maſter. Every com- 
plaint againſt his adminiſtration 
was liſtened to with pleaſure by the 
courtiers in the Low-Countries. Un- 
neceſſary obſtructions were thrown 
by their means in the way of all 
his meaſures, and though they could 
not, either with decency or ſafety, 
deprive him of the office of regent, 
they endeavoured to leſſen his au- 
thority by dividing it. They ſoon 
diſcovered that Adrian of Utrecht, 
already joined with him in office, 
had neither genius nor ſpirit ſuffi- 
cient to give the leaſt cheek to his 
proceedings; and therefore Charles, 


by their advice, added to the com- 


miſſion of regency La Chau, a Fle- 
miſh gentleman, and afterwards 
Ameritorf, a nobleman of Holland; 
the former diſtinguiſhed for his ad- 
dreſs, the latter for his firmneſs. 
Ximenes, though no ftranger to 
the malevolent intention of the 
Flemiſh courtiers, received them 


with all the external marks of diſ- 


tinction due to the office with 
which they were inveſted; but 
when they came to enter upon bu- 
ſineſs, he abated nothing of that 
air of ſuperiority with which he 
had treated Adrian, and ſtill re- 


tained the ſole direction of affairs. 


The Spaniards, more averſe, per- 
haps, than any other people to the 
government of ſtrangers, approved 
of all his efforts to preſerve his au- 
thority ; and even the nobles, in- 
avenced by this national paſſion, 
and forgetting their jealouſies and 
diſcontents, choſe rather to ſee the 
ſupreme power in the hands: of one 
of their countrymen, whom they. 
feared, than in thoſe of foreigners, 
whom they hated. 

Ximenes, though engaged in ſuch 
great ſchemes of dameſtic policy, 


and embarraſſed by the artifices and 


hs 
intrigues of the Flemiſh miniſters, | 
had the burden of two foreign wars 
to ſupport, The one was in Na- 
varre, invaded by its unfortunate 
monarch, John d'Albret. The 
death of Ferdinand, the abſence 
of Charles, and the diſcord and diſ- 
affection which reigned among the 
Spaniſh nobles, ſeemed to preſent 
him with a favourable opportunity 
of recovering his dominions. The 
Cardinal's vigilance, however, de- 
feated a Dn ſo well concerted. 
Foreſeeing the danger to which that 
kingdom might be expoſed, one of 
his firſt acts of adminiſtration was 
to order thither a conſiderable body 
of troops. While the king was 
employed with one part of his army 
in the ſiege of St. Jean Pied en 
Port, Villalva, an officer of great 
experience and courage, attacked 
the other by ſurprize, and cut it 
to pieces. The 2A inſtantly re- 
treated with precipitation, and an 
end was put to the war. But as 
Navarre was filled at that time 
with towns and caſtles, ſlightly for- 
tified, and weakly garriſoned, which 
being unable to reſiſt an enemy, 
ſerved only to furniſh him with 

laces of retreat; Ximenes, always 
bold and deciſive in his meaſures, 
ordered every one of theſe to be 
diſmantled, except Pampeluna, the 
fortifications of which be ropoſed 
to render very ſtrong. To this 
uncommon precaution Spain owes 
the poſſeſſion of Navarre. The 
French, ſince that period, have 
often entered, and have as often 
over-run the open country; but 
while they were expoſed to all the 
inconveniencies attending an in- 
vading army, the Spaniards have 


_eaſily drawn troops from the neigh- 
bouring provinces to. oppoſe them; 


and the French, being deſtitute. of 
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ſtrong towns to which they could 
retire, have been obliged to aban- 
don their conqueſt with as much ra- 
2 as they gained it. 

The war which he carried on in 
Africa, againſt the famous adven- 
venturer . Barbaroſſa, who, 
from a private corſair, raiſed him- 
ſelf, by his ſingular valour and ad- 
dreſs, to be king of Algiers and 
Tunis, was far from being equally 
ſucceſsful. The ill conduct of the 
Spaniſh general, and the raſh valour 
of his troops, preſented Barbaroſſa 
with an eaſy victory. Many pe- 
riſned in the battle, more in the 
retreat, and the remainder returned 
into Spain covered with infamy. 
The magnanimity, however, with 
which the Cardinal bore this diſ- 
grace, the only one he experienced 

uring his adminiſtration, added 
new luſtre to his character. 
compoſure of temper, under a diſ- 
appointment, was not expected 
from a man ſo remarkable fe the 
eagerneſs and impatience with 
which he urged on the execution 
of all his ſchemes. 

[Our author, after ſhewing how 
this great miniſter was continually 
thwarted in his deſigns, and his con- 
du miſrepreſented, by the king's Fle- 
miſh minifters and evil counſellors, 
gives the following account of the 
ungrateful return he met with from 
his royal miſter, and the manner of 
his death.) | 

' Ximenes, who conſidered the pre- 
ſence of the king as the greateſt 
bleſſing to his dominions, was ad- 
vancing towatds the coaſt, as faſt as 
the infirm ſtate of his health would 

rmit, in order to receive him. 
During his regency, and notwith- 
ſtanding his extreme old age, he 
abated, in no degree, the rigour 
or frequency of his mortifications ; 


Great 


and to theſe he added ſuch laho. 
rious aſſiduity in buſineſs, as would 
have worn out the moſt youthfyj 
and vigorous conſtitution. Every 
day he employed ſeveral hours in 
devotion ; he celebrated maſs in 
erſon ; he even allotted ſome ſpace 
or ſtudy. Notwithſtanding theſe 
occupations, he regularly attended 
the council; he received and read 
all papers preſented to him; he 
dictated letters and inſtrutions ; 
and took under his inſpection all 
buſineſs, civil, eccleſiaſtical, or mi- 
litary. Every moment of his time 
was filled up with ſome ſerious em- 
loyment. The only amuſement 
in which he indulged himſelf, by 
way of relaxation after bufineſ,, 
was to canvaſs, with a few friars 
and divines, ſome intricate article 
in ſcholaſtic theology. Waſted by 
ſuch a courſe of life, the infirmi- 
ties of age daily grew upon him, 
On his journey, a violent diſorder 
ſeized him at Bos Equillos, attended 
with uncommon {ymptoms ; which 
his followers conſidered as the ef- 
fe& of poiſon ; but could not agree 
whether the crime ought to be im- 
puted to the hatred of the Spaniſh 
nobles, or to the malice of the Fle- 
miſh courtiers. This accident o- 
bliging him to ſtop ſhort, he wrote 
to Charles, and, with his uſual bold- 
neſs, adviſed him to diſmiſs all the 
ſtrangers in his train, whoſe num- 
bers and credit gave offence already 
to the Spaniards, and would ere long 
alienate the affections of the whole 
people. At the ſame time, he 
earneſtly deſired to have an inter- 
view with the king, that he might 
inform him of the ftate of the na- 
tion, and the temper of his ſub- 
jets. To prevent this, not only 
the Flemings, but the Spaniſh 
grandees, employed all ther 
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dreſs, and induſtriouſly kept Charles 
at a diſtance from Aranda, the place 
to which the Cardinal had removed. 
Through their ſuggeſtions, every 
meaſure that he recommended was 
rejected; the utmoſt care was taken 
to make him feel, and to point out 
to the whole nation, that his power 
was on the decline; even in things 
purely trivial, ſuch a choice was 
always made, as was deemed moſt 
diſagreeable to him. Ximenes did 
not bear this treatment with his 
uſual fortitude of ſpirit. Conſcious 
of his own integrity and merit, he 
expected a more grateful return 
from a prince, to whom he deli- 
vered * dom more flouriſhing 
than it had been in any former 
age, and authority more extenſive 
and better eſtabliſhed, than the 
moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors had 
erer poſſeſſed. He could not, there- 
fore, on many occaſions, refrain 
from giving vent to his indignation 
and complaints. He lamented the 
fate of his country, and foretold the 
calamities 1t would ſuffer from the 
inſolence, the rapaciouſneſs, and 
ignorance of ſtrangers. While his 
mind was agitated by theſe E 
he received a ſetter from the king, 
in which, after a few cold and for- 
mal expreſſions of regard, he was 
allowed to retire to his dioceſe; 
that after a life of ſuch continued 
labour, he might end his days in 
tranquility, This meſſage proved 
fatal to Ximenes. His haughty 
mind, it is probable, would not 
ſurvive diſgrace; perhaps his ge- 
nerous heart 8 not bear the 
Oy of the misfortunes ready 
to fall on his country. Whichſo- 
ever of theſe opinions we embrace, 
certain it is, that he expired a few 
hours after reading the letter. The 
variety, the grandeur, and the ſuc- 


ceſs of his ſchemes, during. a re- 


ncy of only twenty months, leave 
it doubtful, whether his ſagacity in 
council, his prudence in conduct, 
or his boldneſs in execution, deſerve 
the greateſt praiſe, His reputation 
is ſhll high in Spain, not only for 
. for ſanity ; and he 
is the only prime miniſter men- 
tioned in hiſtory, whom his cotem- 
poraries reverenced as a faint, and 
to whom the people under his go- 
vernment aſcribed the power of 
working miracles. 


_ — _— —___ — — 


Of the famous Corſairs Horue Bar- 
baroſſa, and his brother Hay- 
radin. 


A OUT the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century a ſudden 
revolution happened, which, by 
rendering the ſtates of Barbary for- 
midable to the Europeans, hath 
made their hiſtory worthy of more 
attention, This revolution was 
brought about by perſons born in 
a rank of life which entitled them 
to act no ſuch illuſtrious part. 


Horuc and ow 7 the ſons of a 


potter in the iſle of Leſbos, prompt- 
ed by a reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpi- 
rit, forſook their father's trade; 
ran to fea, and joined a crew of 
pirates. They ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour and ac- 
tivity ; and becoming maſters of a 
ſmall brigantine, carried on their 
infamous trade with ſuch conduct 
and ſucceſs, that they aſſembled a 
fleet of twelve galleys, beſides 
many veſſels of ſmaller force. Of 
this fleet Horuc, the elder brother, 
called Barbarofla from the red co- 
lour of his beard, was admiral, and 
Hayradin ſecond in coramand, but 
with almoſt equal authority. They 
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22 
called themſelves the friends of the 
ſea, and the enemies of all who ſail 
upon it; and their names ſoon be- 
came terrible, from the ſtraits of 
the Dardanels to thoſe of Gibral- 
tar. Together with their fame 
and power, their ambitious views 
opened and enlarged; and, while 
acting as corſairs, they adopted the 
ideas, and acquired the talents of 
conquerors, They often carried 
the prizes which they took on the 
coaſts of Spain and Italy, into the 
ports of Barbary ; and enriching 
the inhabitants by the ſale of their 
booty, and the thoughtleſs prodiga- 
Iity of their crews, were welcome 
gueſts in every place at which they 
touched. The convenient ſituation 
of theſe harbours lying ſo near the 
greateſt commercial ſtates, at that 
time, in Chriſtendom, made the 
brothers wiſh for an eftabliſhment 
in that country. An opportunity 
of accompliſhing this quickly pre- 
ſented itſelf, which they did not 
ſuffer to paſs unimproved. Eutemi, 
king of Algiers, having attempted 
ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, to 
take a fort which the Spaniſh go- 
vernor of Oran had huilt not far 
from his capital, was ſo ill adviſed 
as to apply for aid to Barbaroſſa, 
whoſe valour the Africans conſi- 
dered as irreſiſtible. The ative 
corſair gladly accepted of the invi- 
tation; and leaving his brother 
Hayradin with the fleet, marched 
at the head of five thouſand men to 
Algiers, where he was received as 
their deliverer, Such a force gave 
him the command of the town; 
and obſerving that the moors nei- 
ther ſuſpected him of any bad in- 
tention, nor were capable with their 
light-armed troops of oppoſing his 
diſciplined veterans, he ſecretly 
murdered the monarch whom he 
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ſelf to be proclaimed king of Al. 
giers in his ſtead. The authority 
which he had thus boldly uſurped 
he endeavoured to eſtabliſh by ar, 
ſuited to the genius of the people 
whom he had to govern ; by life 
rality, without bounds, to thoſe 
who favoured his promotion, and 
by cruelty, no leſs unbounded, to. 
wards all whom he had any reaſon 
to diſtruſt, Not ſatisfied with the 
throne which he had acquired, he 
attacked the neighbouring king of 
Tremecen, and aving vanquiſhed 
him in battle, added his dominion: 
to thoſe of Algiers, At the ſane 
time he continued to infeſt the 
coaſts of Spain and Italy, with 
fleets, which reſembled the arma. 
ments of a great monarch, rather 
than the light ſquadrons of a cor. 
ſair. The Jevalations which theſe 
committed, obliged Charles, about 
the beginning of his reign, to fur- 
niſh the Marquis de Comares, go 
vernor of Oran, with troops ſufi- 
cient to attack him. That ofhcer, 
aſſiſted by the dethroned king of 
Tremecen, executed the commiſſion 
with ſuch ſpirit, that Barbaroffa's 
troops being beat in ſeveral en. 
counters, he himſelf was ſhut up in 
Tremecen ; after defending it to 
the laſt extremity, he was over- 
taken in attempting to make his 
eſcape, and ſlain while he fought 
with an obſtinate valour, worthy of 

his former fame and exploits. 
His brother Hayradin, known 
likewiſe by the name of Barbaroſſa, 
aſſumed the ſceptre of Algiers with 
the ſame ambition and abilities, 
but with better fortune. His reign 
being undiſturbed by. the arms ol 
the n which had full oc- 
cupation in the wars among tle 
European powers, he regulated, with 
| admirab® 
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ji of his kingdom, carried on 


is naval operations with great vi- 

ur, and extended his conqueſts 
on the continent. of Africa, But, 

rceiving that the Moors and 
Arabs ſubmitted to his government 
with the utmoſt 1mpatience, and 
being afraid that his continual de- 
predations would, one day, draw 
upon him the arms of the Chriſ- 
tians, he put his dominions under 
the protection of the grand ſeignior, 
and received from him a body of 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, ſufficient for his 
ſecurity againſt his domeſtic, as 
well as his foreign enemies. At 
laſt, the fame of his exploits daily 
increaſing, Solyman offered him 
the command of the Turkiſh fleet, 
as the only perſon whoſe valour 
and ſkill in naval affairs enti- 
tled him to command againſt An- 
drew Doria, the greateſt ſea-officer 
of that age. Proud of this diſtinc- 
tion, Barbaroſſa repaired to Con- 
ſtantinople, and with a wonderful 
verſatility of mind, mingling the 
arts of a courtier with the boldneſs 
of a corſair, gained the entire con- 
ſidence both of the ſultan and his 
vizier, To them he communicated 
a ſcheme that he had formed of 
making himſelf maſter of Tunis, 
the moſt flouriſhing kingdom, at 
that time, on the coaſt of Africa, 


which being approved of by them, 


he obtained whatever he demanded 
for carrying it into execution. 

His how of ſucceſs in this un- 
dertaking were foynded on the in- 
teſtine diviſions in the kingdom of 
Tunis. Mahmed, the laſt omg of 
that country, having, thirty-four 
ſons by different wives, named 
Muley-Haſcen, one of the youngeſt 
among them, his ſucceſſor. That 
weak prince, who owed this prefe- 
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23 
rence not to his own merit, but to 
the aſcendant which his mother 
had acquired over an old doating 
monarch, firſt poiſoned his father 
in order to prevent him from alter- 
ing his deſtination ; and then, with 
the barbarous policy which prevails 
wherever polygamy is permitted, 
and the right of ſucceſſion is not 
E fixed, he put to death all 
is brothers whom he could get 
into his power. Alraſchid, one of 
the eldeſt, was ſo fortunate as to 
eſcape his rage; and finding a re- 
treat among the wandering Arabs, 
made ſeveral attempts, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome of their chiefs, to 
recover the throne, which of right 
belonged to him. But theſe prov- 
ing unſucceſsful, and the Arabs, 
from their natural levity, being 
ready to deliver him up to his mer- 
cileſs brother, he fled to Algiers, 
the only place of refuge remaining, 
and implored the protection of Bar- 
baroſſa; who, diſcerning at once 
all the advantages that might be 
gained by ſupporting his title, re- 
ceived him with every poſſible de- 
monſtration of friendſhip and re- 
ſpect. Being ready, at that time, 
to ſet ſail for Conſtantinople, he 
eaſily perſuaded Alraſchid, whoſe 
eagerneſs to obtain a crown diſ- 
poſed him to believe or undertake 
any thing, to accompany him thi- 
ther, promiſing him effectual aſſiſ- 
tance from Solyman, whom he re. 
preſented to be the moſt generous, 
as well as moſt powerful, monarch 
in the world, But no ſooner were 
they arrived at Conſtantinople, than 
the falſe corſair, regardleſs of all his 
promiſes to him, opened to the ſul- 
tan a plan for conquering Tunis, 
and annexing it to the Turkiſh em- 
pire, by making uſe of the name of 
this exiled prince, and by means of 
"OSS oe the 
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the party ready to declare in his fa- 
vour. Solyman approved, with too 
much facility, of this perfidious 
propoſal, extremely ſuitable to the 
character of its author, but alto- 
ther unworthy of a great prince. 
A powerful fleet and numerous 
army were ſoon aſſembled; at the 
ſight of which the credulous Alraſ- 
.Chid flattered himſelf that he would 
ſoon enter his capital in triumph. 
But juſt as this unhappy prince 
was going to embark, he was ar- 
reſted by order of the ſultan, ſhut 
up in the ſeraglio, and was never 
heard of more. Barbaroffa ſailed 
with a fleet of two hundred and 
fifty veſſels towards Africa. After 
ravaging the coaſts of Italy, and 
ſpreading terror through every part 
of that country, he appeared before 
Tunis; and landing his men, gave 
out, that he came to aſſert the right 
of Alraſchid, whom he pretended 
to have left ſick aboard the admi- 
ral galley. The fort of Goletta, 
which commands the bay, ſoon fell 
into his hands, partly by his own 
addreſs, and partly by the trea- 
chery of its commander ; and the 
inhabitants of Tunis, weary of 
Muley-Haſcen's government, took 
arms,- and declared for Alraſchid 
with ſuch zeal and unanimity, as 
obliged the former to fly fo precipi- 
tately, that he left all his treaſures 
behind him, The gates were im- 
mediately ſet open to Barbaroſſa, as 
the reſtorer of their lawful ſove- 
reign, But when Alraſchid himſelf 
did not appear, and when, inſtead 
of his name, that of Solyman alone 
was heard among the acclamations 
of the Turkiſh ſoldiers marching 
into the town, the people of Tunis 
began to ſuſpect the corſair's trea- 
chery ; and their ſuſpicions being 
oon converted into certainty, they 
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ran to arms with the utmoſt 
and ſurrounded the citadel, int 
which Barbaroſſa had led his troo 

But having foreſeen ſuch a * 
tion, he was not unprepared for it 
he immediately turned againſt then 
the artillery on the ramparts, and 
by one briſk diſcharge of it, and of 
his ſmall arms, he diſperſed the 
numerous but undirected aſſailantz, 
and forced them to acknowledge 
Solyman as their ſovereięn, and to 
ſubmit to him as his viceroy, 


———— 


Of the great Admiral, and celebrated 
Patriot, Andrew Doria, 


UR author having given an 

an account of the condition 

of the French army under Lautrec, 
at the ſiege of Naples, after the 
rial fleet had been deſtroyed 
and the viceroy killed at the mouth 
of the harbour by Noria's nephey, 
proceeds as follows ; 
Theſe unexpected eyents retarded 
the progreſs of the French, and dif- 
couraged both the general and his 
troops ; but the revolt of Andrew 
Doria proved a fatal blow to all 
their meaſures. That gallant off. 
cer, the citizen of a republick, and 
trained up from his infancy in the 
ſea- ſervice, retained the ſpirit of in- 
dependence natural to che former, 
and the plain liberal manners pe- 
culiar to the latter. A perfect ſtran- 
ger to the arts of ſubmiſſion or 
attery neceſſary in © courts, and 
conſcious at the ſame time of his 
own merit and importance, he al- 
ways offered his advice with free- 
dom, and often preferred his com- 
laints and remonftrances with 
oldneſs. The Freach miniſters, 
unaccuſtomed to ſuch liberties, de- 
termined to ruin a man who treated 
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tem with fo little deference ; and 
though Francis himſelf had a juſt 
ſenſe of Doria's ſervices, as well as 
an high eſteem for his character, the 
courtiers, by continually repreſent- 
ing him as 4 man haughty, intract- 
able, and more ſolicitous to aggran- 
dize himſelf than promote the inte- 
reſt of France, 2 under- 
mined the foundations of his cre- 
dit, and filled the king's mind with 
ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, From thence 
roceeded ſeveral affronts and in- 
dignities put upon Doria. His «. 

intments were not regular 
paid ; his advice, even in nayal af- 
fairs, was often ſlighted ; an at- 
tempt was made to ſeize the priſo- 
ners taken by his nephew in the 
ſea-fight off Naples; all which he 
bore with abundance of ill- humour. 
But an injury offered to his country, 
tranſported him beyond all bounds 
of patience, The French began to 
fortify Sayona, to clear 1ts har- 
bour, and, removing thither ſome 
branches of trade carried on at 
Genoa, plainly ſhewged that they 
intended to render that town, long 
the object of jealouſy and hatred to 
the Genoeſe, their rival in wealth 
and commerce. Doria, animated 
with a patriotic zeal for the honour 
and intereſt of his country, remon- 
ſtrated againſt this in the higheſt 
tone, not without threats, if the 
meaſure were not inſtantly aban- 
doned. This bold action, aggra- 
vated by the malice of the cour- 
tiers, and placed in the moſt odious 
light, irritated Francis to ſuch 2 
degree, that he commanded Barbe- 
fieux, whom he appointed admiral 
of the Levant, to fail directly to 
Genoa with the French fleet, to ar- 
reſt Doria, and to ſeize his alleys, 
This raſh order, of which the moſt 
protound ſecrecy alone could have 
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ſecured the execution, was conceal” 
ed with ſo little care, that Doria 
got timely intelligence of it, and 
retired with all his galleys to a 
place of ſafety, Guaſto, his priſo- 
ner, who had long obſerved and fo- 
mented his growing diſcontent, 
and had often allured him by 12 
nificent promiſes to enter into the 
emperor”s ſervice, laid hold on this 
favourable opportunity. While his 
indignation and reſentment were at 
their height, he prevailed on him to 
diſpatch one of his officers to the 
Imperial court with his overtures 
and demands. The negociation was 
not long ; Charles, fully ſenſible of 
the importance of ſuch an acquiſi- 
tion, granted him whatever terms 


he required, Doria ſent back his 


commiſſion, together with the col- 
lar of St. Michael, to Francis, and - 
hoiſting the Imperial colours, ſailed 
with all his galleys towards Naples, 
not to block up the harbour of 
that unhappy city, as he had for- 
merly engaged, but to bring them 
protection and deliverance. 

His arrival opened the commu- 
nication with the ſea, and reſtored 
plenty in Naples, which was now 
reduced to the laſt extremity; and 
the French, having loſt their ſupe- 
riority at ſea, were ſoon reduced to 
great ſtraits for want of proviſions. 
The prince of Orange, who ſuc- 
onde the viceroy in the command 
of the Imperial army, fhewed him- 
ſelf, by his prudent conduct, wor- 
thy of that honour which his good 
fortune, and the death of his gene- 
rals, had twice acquired him. Be- 
loved by the troops, who remem- 
bering the proſperity they had en- 
joyed under his command, ſerved 
him with the utmoſt alacrity, he 
let ſlip no opportunity of harraſſing 
the enemy, and by continual alarms 

OF 
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or fallies, fatigued and weakened 
them. As an addition to all thefe 
misfortunes, the diſeaſes common 
in that country during the ſultry 
months, began to break out among 
the French troops. The priſoners 
communicated to them the peſti- 
lence which the Imperial army had 
brought to Naples trom Rome, and 
it raged with ſuch violence, that 
few, either officers or ſoldiers, eſ- 
caped the infection. Of the whole 
army, not four thouſand men, a 
number ſcarce ſufficient to defend 
the camp, were capable of doing 
duty; and being now beſieged in 
their turn, they ſuffered all the 
miſeries from which the Imperialiſts 
were delivered. Lautrec, after ſtrug- 
gling long with ſo many diſappoint- 
ments and calamities, which preyed 
on his mind at the ſame time that 
the peſtilence waſted his body, died, 
lamenting the negligence of his ſo- 
vereign, and the infidelity of his 
allies, to which ſo many brave men 
had fallen victims. By his death, 
and the indiſpoſition of the other 
generals, the command devolved on 
the marquis de Saluces, an officer al- 
together unequal to ſuch a truſt. He, 
with troops no leſs diſpirited than 
reduced, retreated in diſorder to 
Averſa ; which town being inveſted 
by the prince of Orange, Saluces 
was under the neceſſity of conſent- 
ing, that he himſelf ſhould remain 
a priſoner of war, that his troops 
ſhould lay down their arms and co- 
ours, give up their baggage, and 
march under a guard to the fron- 
tiers of France. By this ignomi- 
nious capitulztion, the wretched 
remains of the French army were 
ſaved ; and the Emperor, by his 
on perſeverance and the good con- 
duct of his generals, acquired once 
more the ſuperiority in Italy. 


The loſs of Genoa followed in. 
mediately upon the ruin of the 
army in Naples. To. deliver hi, 
country from the dominion of fo. 
reigners was Doria's higheſt an. 
bitzon, and had been his rincipa] 
inducement to quit the ſervice of 
France, and enter into that of the 
Emperor. A moſt favourable 0 

portunity for executing this honour. 
able enterprize now preſented it. 
ſelf. The city of Genoa, afflifted 
by the peſtilence, was almoſt de. 
ſerted by its inhabitants ; the French 
garriſon being neither regularly 
paid nor recruited, was reduced t 
an inconſiderable number; Doriz'; 


emiſſaries found that ſuch of the 


citizens as remained, being weary 
alike of the French and Imperil 
yoke, the rigour of which they had 
alternately felt, were ready to wel. 
come him as their deliverer, and 
to ſecond all his meaſures, Things 
wearing this promiſing aſpect, 
he ſailed —— Gig m4 
Genoa; on his approach, the 
French gallies retired; a ſmall 
body of men which he landed, fur. 
prized one of the gates of Genoa 
in the night time; Trivulci, the 
French governor, with his feehle 
garriſon, ſhut himſelf up in the 
citadel, and Daria took poſſeſſion 
of the town without bloodſhed or 
reſiſtance. Want of proviſiozs 
quickly obliged Trivulci, to capi- 
tulate; the people, eager to aholiſi 
ſuch an odious monument of their 
ſervitude, ran together with a tu- 
multuous violence, and levelled ihe 
citadel with the ground. 

It was now in Doria's power t9 
have rendered himſelf the fovere!gn 
of his country, which he had 6 
happily freed from oppreſſion. The 
fame of his former actions, the 
ſucceſs of his preſent attempt, the 
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attachment of his friends, the gra- great aſcendant over the councils 


titude of his countrymen, together 
with the ſupport of the emperor, all 
confpired to facilitate his attainin 

the ſupreme anthority, and invit 

him to lay hold of it. But with a 
magnanimity of which there are 
few examples, he facrificed all 
thoughts of ys — himſelf 
to the virtuous ſatisfaftion of eſta- 
bliſhing Itberty in his country, 
the higheſt object at which ambi- 
tion can aim. 1 aſſembled 
the whole of the le in 
the court be his mls. e al- 
ſured them, that the happineſs of 
ſeeing them once more in poſſeſſion 
of freedom, was to him a full re- 
ward for all his ſervices; that 
more delighted with the name of 
citizen than of ſovereign, he claim- 
ed no pre-eminence or power above 
his equals; but remitted entirely 
to them the right of ſettling what 
form of government they would 
now chuſe to be eſtabliſhed among 
them. The people liſtened to him 
with tears of admiration, and of 
joy. Twelve perſons were elected 
to new-model the conſtitution of 
the republick. The influence of 
Doria's virtue and example, com- 
municated itſelf to his countrymen ; 
the factions which had long torn 
and ruined the ſtates ſeemed to be 
forgotten; prudent precautions 
were taken to prevent their reviv- 
ing; and the ſame form of govern- 
ment, which hath ſubſiſted with 
little variation fince that time in 
Genoa, was eſtabliſhed with uni- 
Doria lived to 2 
2 age, beloved, reſpected, and 
onoured by his countrymen; and 
adhering uniformly to his profeſ- 
ſions of moderation, without arro- 
gating any thing unbecoming a 
priyate citizen, he preſerved a 


of the republic, which owed its 
being to his generoſity. The au- 
thority he poſſeſſed was more flat- 
tering, as well as more ſatisfactory, 
than that derived from ſovereign- 
ty; a dominion founded in love 
and in gratitude; and upheld by 
veneration for his virtues, not by 
the dread of his power. His me- 
mory 1s ſti]l reverenced by the Ge- 
noeſe, and he is diſtinguiſhed in 
their publick monuments, and cele- 


brated in the works of their histo- 


rians by the moſt honourable of 
all appellations, THE FATHER 
OF HIS COUNTRY, AND THE 
RESTORER OFITS LIBERTY. 


The life and character of Francis the 
Fin, ſummarily compared with 
thoſe of his great rival and anta- 
goniſt Charles V. From the ſame, 


RANCIS died at Rambouillet, 

on the laſt day of March, in 

the fifty-third year of his age, and 
the thirty-third of his reign. Du- 
ring twenty-eight years of that 
time, an avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted 
between him and the Emperor, 
which involved not only their own 
dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, . with 
more violent animoſity, and drawn 
out to a greater length than had 
been known in any former period. 
Many circumſtances contributed to 
both. Their animoſity was founded 
in oppoſition of intereſt, heightened 
by perſonal emulation, and exaſpe- 
rated not only by mutual injuries, 
but by reciprocal inſults. At the 
ſame time, whatever advantage one 
ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining 
the aſcendant, was — bal- 
lanced by ſome favourable circum- 
. — ſauce 


On 
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ſtance peculiar to the other. The 
Emperor's dominions were of great 
extent; the French king's lay more 
compact; Francis governed his 
kingdom with abſolute power ; that 
of Charles was limited, but he ſu p- 
plied the want of authority by ad- 
dreſs; the troops of the former 
were more impetuous and enter- 


ſaw the force of his rival begin to 
abate, recovered in the end not only 
all that he had loſt, but made ney 
acquiſitions. Few of the French 
monarch's attempts towards con. 
=_ whatever promiſing aſpet 
they might wear at firſt, were con. 
ducted to an happy iſſue; many of 
the Emperor's enterprizes, even 
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Prizing; thoſe of the latter better 
difciplined, and more patient of fa- 
tigue. The talents and abilities of 
the two monarchs, were as diffe- 
rent as the advantages which _ 
_ poſſeſſed, and contributed no leſs 
to prolong the conteſt between 
them. Francis took his reſolutions 
ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt 
with warmth, and puſhed them 
into execution with a moſt adven- 
trous courage; but being deſtitute 
of the perſeverance neceſſary to 
ſurmount difficulties, he often aban- 
doned his deſigns, or relaxed the 
vigour of purſuit, from impati- 
ence, and ſometimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated long, and de- 
termined with coolneſs; but, having 
once fixed his plan, he adhered to 
it with inflexible obſtinacy, and 
neither danger nor diſcouragement 
could turn him aſide from the 
execution of it. The ſucceſs of 
their enterprizes was as diffe- 
rent as their characters, and was 
uniformly influenced by them. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
often. diſconcerted the Emperor's 
beit laid ſchemes; Charles, by a 
more calm but fteady proſecution 
of his deſigns, checked the rapidity 
of his rival's career, and batted or 
repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. 
The former, at the opening of a 
war or of a campaign, broke in 
upon his enemy with the violence 
of a torrent, and carried all before 


aim; the latter, waiting until he 


after they appeared deſperate and 


impracticable, terminated in the 


moſt proſperous manner. Francis 
was dazzled with the ſplendour of 
an undertaking ; Charles was al. 
lured by the proſpect of its turning 
to his advantage. 'The degree, hoy. 
ever, of their comparative merit 
and reputation, has not been fixed 
either by a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their 
abilities for government, or by an 
im 2 conſideration of the great. 
neſs and ſucceſs of their under. 
takings; and Francis 1s one of 
thoſe monarchs who occupies 4 
higher rank in the temple of fame, 
than either his taleats or per. 
formances intitle him to hold, 
This pre-eminence he owed to 
many different circumftances. The 
ſuperiority which Charles acquired 
by the victory of Pavia, and which 
from that period he preſerved thro 
the remainder of his reign, was 6 
manifeſt, that Francis's ſtruggle 
againſt his exorbitant and gros. 
ing dominion was viewed by mot 
of the other powers, not only witl 
the partiality which naturally ariſe: 
for thoſe who gallantly maintain an 
unequal conteſt, but with the fa- 
vour due to one who was reſiſting 4 
common enemy, and endeavouring 
to ſet bounds to a monarch equally 
formidable to them all. The cha 
racters of princes, too, eſpecial) 
among their contemporaries, 
_ not only upon their talents 
or government, but upon thelr 
: qualitic; 
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(valities as men. Francis, not- 
withitanding the many errors con- 
ſpicuous in his foreign policy and 
domeſtic adminiſtration, was never- 
theleſs humane, beneficent, gene- 
tous. He poſſeſſed dignity without 
ride ; affability free from mean- 
neſs ; and courteſy exempt from de- 
ceit, All whe had acceſs to him, 
and no man of merit was ever de- 
nied that privilege, reſpected and 
loved him. Captivated with his 
perſonal qualities, his ſubjects for- 
got his defects as a monarch, and 
admiring him as the moſt accom- 
liſhed and amiable gentleman in 
lis dominions, they never mur- 
mured at acts of male-adminiſtra- 
tion, which in a prince of leſs en- 
gaging diſpoſitions would have been 
deemed unpardonable. This ad- 
miration, however, muſt have been 
temporary only, and would have died 
away with the courtiers who be- 
ſtowed it ; the illuſion ariſing from 
his private virtues muſt have ceaſed, 
and poſterity would have judged of 
his public conduct with its uſual 
impartiality ; but another circum- 
tance prevented this, and his name 
hath been tranſmitted to poſterity 
with increaſing reputation. Science 
and the arts had, at that time, made 
little progreſs in France. They 
were juſt beginning to advance be- 
yond the limits of Italy, where 
they had revived, and which had 
hitherto been their only feat. Fran- 
cis took them immediately under 
his protection, and vied with Leo 
himſelf, in the zeal and munifi- 
cence with which he encouraged 
them, He invited learned men to 
his court, he converſed with them 
familiarly, he employed them in 
buſineſs, he raiſed them to offices 
of dignity, and honoured them 
with his confidence, That race of 


29 
men, not more prone to complain 

when denied the reſpect to which 
they fancy themſelves entitled, . 
than apt to be pleaſed when treated 
with the diſtinction which they con- 
ſider as their due, thought they 

could not exceed in gratitude to 
ſuch a benefactor, and ſtrained 
their invention, and employed all 
their ingenuity in panegyric. Suc- 
ceeding authors, warmed with their. 
deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, 
adopted their encomiums, and re- 
fined upon them. The appellation 
of Father of Letters beſtowed upon 
Francis, hath rendered his memory 
ſacred among hiſtorians, and they 
ſeem to have regarded it as a ſort 
of impiety to uncover his infirmi- 
ties, or to point out his defects. 
Thus Francis, notwithſtanding his 
inferior abilities, and want of ſuc- 
ceſs, hath more than equalled the 
fame of Charles. The virtues 
which he poſſeſſed as a man, have 
entitled him to greater admiration 
and praiſe, than have been beſtowed 
upon the extenſive genius, and for- 
tunate arts of a more capable, but 
leſs amiable rival. 


8 
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The fullotoing ſhort chara@ers, which 
contain many curious anecdotes, 
are taken from Mr. Granger's 


Biographical Hiſtory of England. 


Mary Queen of France, and Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 


HEIR portraits were en- 
1 by Vertue from an 
original. | | 
MARY, queen of France, and 
CHaRLEs BRANDON, duke of Suf- 
folk; G. Vertue ſc. From an ori- 


gina! in the poſſeſſion of the late 
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1 earl of Granville. — Tt is now Mr. 
| Walpole's. — On the right hand of 
1 the duke of Suffolk 1s his lance, 


appendant to which is a label, in- 
ſcribed, * 


. Cloth of gold, do not deſpiſe, 
1 *« 'Tho* thou be matched with cloth 
| | « of frize: 
_ «« Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 
| | «© 'Tho? thou be match'd with cloth 


of gold.” Large ſh. 


. - Mary queen of France, youngeſt 
fiſter-to Henry VIII. was one of the 
moſt beautiful women of her age. 
It is pretty clear that Charles 

| Brandon gained her affections be- 

fore ſhe was married to Lewis XII. 

| as, ſoon after the death of that mo- 
narch, which was in about three 
months after his marriage, ſhe 

plainly told him, that if he did not 
free her from all her ſcruples with- 
in a certain time, ſhe would never 
marry him. His caſuiſtry ſucceed- 
ed within the time limited, and ſhe 
became his wife. This was pro- 
bably with the king's connivance. 

It is however certain, that no other 

ſubject durſt have ventured upon a 
queen of France, and a ſiſter of the 


implacable Henry the Eighth. Ob. 


1533. 

Charles Brandon was remarkable 
for the dignity and gracefulneſs of 
his perſon, and his robuſt and ath- 
tetic conſtitution. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in tilts and tournaments, 
the favourite exerciſes of Henry. 


{tudied his diſpoſition, and exactly 
conformed to it. That conformity 
gradually brought on a ſtricter in- 
timacy; and the king, to bring 
him nearer to himſelf, raiſed him 
trom a private perſon to à duke. 


He was brought up with that prince, 


jects. 
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Sir Thomas CRHALONER. 


+ HIS gallant ſoldier attend. 
ed Charles V. in his wars; 


particularly in his unfortunate ex. 
pedition to Algiers. Soon after the 
fleet left that place, he was ſhi 
wrecked on the coaſt of Barbary, in 
a very dark night; and having ex. 
hauſted his ſtrength by ſwimming, 
he chanced to ſtrike his head again 
a cable, which he had the preſence 
of mind to catch hold of with his 
teeth; and with the loſs of ſever] 
of them, was drawn up by it into 
the ſhip to which he belonged. The 
duke of Somerſet, who was an eye. 
witneſs of his diſtinguiſhed bravery 
at Muſſelburgh, rewarded him with 
the honour of knighthood. 

So various were the talents of Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, that he excelled 
in every thing to which he applied 
himſelf. He made a conſiderable 
figure as a poet. His poetical work: 
were publithed by William Malin, 
maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in 1579. 
His capital work was that Of re 


ſtoring the Engliſh Republic, in ter 


o, which he wrote when he 
was ambaſſador in Spain, 1n the 
reign of Elizabeth. It 1s remark- 
able that this great man, who kney 
how to — 3 as well as to write 
upon the moſt important affairs of 
ſtates and kingdoms, could deſcend 
to compoſe a dictionary for chil- 
dren, and to tranſlate from the La- 
tin a book of the office of ſervants, 
merely for the utility of the ſub- 
Ob. 7. Oct. 1565, He was 
father of Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
tutor to prince-Henry, 


Sit 


Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. 


IR Philip Sidney was governor 
of Fluſhing, and general of the 
horſe under his uncle the earl of 
Leiceſter. His valour, which was 
eteemed his moſt ſhining yy 
was not exceeded by any of the 
heroes of his age: but even this 
was equalled by his humanity. 
After he had received his death's 
wound at the battle of Zutphen, 
and was overcome with thirſt from 
excefive bleeding, he called for 
drink, which was preſently brought 
him. At the ſame time, a poor 
ſoldier was carried along deſpe- 
rately wounded, who fixed his eager 
eyes upon the bottle, juſt as he was 
lifting it to his mouth; upon which 
he inſtantly delivered 1t to him, 
with theſe words: Thy neceſſity 
« js yet greater than mine *.” 

This accompliſhed gentleman 
ſeems to have been the delight and 
admiration of the age of Eliza- 
beth, rather for the variety, than 
the greatneſs of his genius. He 
that was the ornament of the uni- 
verſity, was alſo the ornament of 
the court; and appeared with equal 
advantage in a field of battle, or 
at a tournament; in a private con- 
verſation among his friends, or in 
a public character as an ambaſſador. 
His talents were equally adapted to 
proſe or verſe, to original compoſi- 
tion, or tranſlation, His“ Ar- 
Acadia“ was not only admired 
for its novelty, but continued to 


liſh hiſtory. 
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than ſuch compo- 
ſitions uſually are, and has paſſed 
through fourteen editions. The 
reader will find the language of 
the Arcadia ing — 
than the affected pedantic ſtyle 

= Euphues,” which 
was much read and admired by 
the ladies at court in this reign, 


He died + 16 Oct. 1586. 


r — 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


IR Walter Ralcigh ſerved in the 
wars in the ee 
and in Ireland; and was afterwards 
employed in diſcoveries in the Weſt- 
indes and in the improvement of 
navigation, to which his genius 
was ſtrongly inclined, In 1584 he 
diſcovered Virginia, to whach he 
made no leſs than five voyages. 
He was one of the moſt diſtinguithed 
officers on board the fleet which 
engaged the Armada, He was 
conſtantly employed in literary pur- 
ſuits at ſea and land, His learning 
was continually improved into ha- 
bits of life, and helped greatly to 
advance his knowledge of men and 
things; and he became a better 
ſoldier, a better ſea- officer, an abler 
ſtateſman, and a more accompliſhed 
courtier, in proportion as he was a 

better ſcholar. 8 
Sir Walter Raleigh was author 
of „The Hiſtory of the World;“ 
the deſign of which was equal to the 
greatneſs of his mind, and the exe- 
cution to the ſtrength of his parts, 
and 


This beautiful inſtance of humanity is worthy of the pencil of the greateſt 
E and is a proper ſubject to exerciſe the genius of our riſing artiſts, Who, 
y the rules of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, are confined to Eng- 


+ © Ennobled by himſelf, by all approved, 
% Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the muſe he lov'd.“ 
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and the variety of his learning. 
15 ſtyle is pure, nervous, and ma- 
jeſtic; and much better ſuited to 
the dignity of hiſtory, than that of 
Lord Bacon. Raleigh ſeems to 
have written for poſterity, Bacon 
for the reign of James the firſt “. 
He faid, with great calmneſs, to 
ſome of his friends, who deplored 


his confinement, when he lay under 


ſentence of death, ** that the world 
* itſelf was but a larger priſon, 
% out of which ſome were daily 
«« ſelected for execution.” Be- 
headed, 29 OR, 1618. The ſtory 
of his burning a ſecond volume of 
his“ Hiſtory of the World,” is 
diſproved by Mr. Oldys, in the life 
of Raleigh, before the laſt edition of 
that great work. 


* 


James 1. 


HE love of peace ſeems to 
have been the 1 paſſion 


in James I. + to which he ſacrificed 
almoſt every principle of ſound po- 
licy. He was eminently learned, 
eſpecially in divinity; and was 
better qualified to fill a profeſſor's 
chair, than a throne. His ſpecu- 
lative notions of regal power were 
as abſolute as thoſe of an eaſtern 
monarch ; but he wanted that vi- 
gour and firmneſs of mind which 
was neceſſary to reduce them to 


We are now departing widely from an elegant ſimplicity of ſtyle; and 
ſome of our hiſtories begin already to look like novels. 
any elegance at all, is preferable to the exceſs of it; as the plain manners « 
2 quaker, are leſs diſguſting than the affectation of a coxcomb. I. 
zable work of Raleigh has been thought a juſt model for the reformation of our 


language, 


+ He is ſaid to have been painted abroad with a ſcabbard without a ſwort, 
and with a ſword which nobody could draw, though ſeveral were pulling at% 


Wilſon's “ Life of James I,” 


conceſſion : That though a king 


 clipſed by the ſplendor of bis cha. 


practice. His conſciouſneſ; of his 
own weakneſs in the exertion of 
his prercgative, drew from him this 


„in abſtratto, had all power, a king 
in concreto, was bound to obſerys 
„the laws of the country which 
© he governed.” But if all re. 
ſtraints on his prerogative had been 
taken off, and he could have been. 
in reality, that abſtracted king 
which he had formed in his ima. 
gination, he poſſeſſed too much 
good-nature to have been a tyrant, 

The greateſt hopes were formed 
of his ſon Henry, whoſe early vir. 
tues had gained the affection 
of all who | Ip him, and whoſe 

remature death was univerſally 
ented. 

Arms, literature, and buſineſ, 
engaged the attention of this ex- 
cellent young prince, who ſeems to 
have had neither leiſure nor incl.. 
nation for the purſuits of vice er 

leaſure. The dignity of his be. 

aviour, and his manly virtues, 
were reſpected by every rank and 
order of men. Though he ws 
ſnatched away in the andy rime of 
life, he had the felicity to die in the 
height of his popularity and fame, 
= before he had experienced any 
of the miſeries which awaited the 
royal family. It is remarkable that 
the king, who thought himſelf e- 


racter 


Simplicity, without 


This admi- 


\ 


by his book of in 5 
ſon Henry, intitled, „ Bahhcon 
« Doron,” which ſhews that he 
was acquainted with the theory of 
government. ; 
loſt as much by his Dæmono- 
„ [ogia,” and his Counterblaſt 


mer, ordered that no mourning 
{ould be worn for him.“ 


ames I. gained gout reputation 
ructions to his 


But he ſeems to have 


« to Tobacco +.” His works; in 


eneral, were formely more eſ- 
teemed than they are at preſent. 
Meres, in the ſecond part of 
„ Wit's Common Wealth,” tells 
us, that James was not only a fa- 
vourer of poets, but a poet himſelf ; 
as, fays he, My friend maſter 
„Richard Barnefielde hath in this 
« diſticke, paſſing well recorded: 


« The king of Scots now living 
is a poet, 

« As his Lepanto and his Furies 
«« ſhew it. 


They indeed ſhew ſo much of his 
Vor. XII. 
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poetical character, as to leave us 
without regret that his tranſlation 
of the Pſalms was never finiſhed. 
James was not only a bad writer 
himſelf, but was ſo unfortunate as 
to make many more; and he was 
the ſubject of more bad poetry 
than he ever wrote. 'The nume- 
rous ſatires and paſquils againſt 
him, together with moſt of their 
authors, are now forgotten x. 


PRE —_— — 


»„— 


PALATINE FAMILY. 


REDERIC, Erector Pa- 
LATINE, accepted of the 
crown of Bohemia, when it was 
tendered him by a factious people 


vainly preſuming, that the king his 


father-in-law, with whoſe pacific 
and unenterpriſing character he 
ſeems to have been but little ac- 
quainted, would fix . him on the 
throne. But that prince was ſo far 


from anſwering his expectation, 


that he tamely ſuffered him not 
D only 


ST « ** 5 1 
rn 
* 
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As this young Prince was one day exerciſing with a lance, the French am- 
baſſador came to take his leave of him, and aſked him if he had any commands 
to France: Tell your maſter,” ſaid the prince,“ how you left me engag'd.” 

+ Taking tobacco was much ridiculed by men of fathion, in the reign of 
James ; — the courtiers affected to reject it with horror. The king ſaid, 
that tobacco was the lively image and pattern of hell; for that it had, by al- 
* luſion, in it all the parts and vices of the world, whereby hell may be gained; 
„to wit, Firſt, it was a ſmoak; ſo are all the vanities of this world. Secondly, 
it delighteth them who take it; ſo do all the pleaſures of the world delight 
* the men of the world. Thirdly, it maketh men drunken and light in the 
© head; ſo do all the vanities of the world, men are drunken therewith. 
“ Fourthly, he that taketh tobacco ſaith he cannot leave it, it doth bewitch him; 
even ſo the pleaſures of the world make men loath to leave them, they are fer 


the moſt part ſo enchanted with them. And further, beſides all this, it is like 


© hell in the very ſubſtance of it; for it is a ſtinking loathſome thing; and fo 
Dis hell, And further, his majeſty profeſſed, that were he to invite the devil 
to a dinner, he ſhould have three diſhes : firſt, a pig; ſecond, a poll of ling 


and muſtard ; and third, a pipe of tobacco, for digeſture.“ Witty Apoph- _ 


* thegems delivered by James I,” &c. 12mo. 1671. 

] The following work is ſaid, by Dr. King in the preface to his © Toaſt,” 
to have been publiſhed by James IJ. Ane ichort Treatiſe, conteining ſome 
* Roulis and Cautelis to be obſervit and eſchewit in Scottis Poeſie:“ In- 
printed at Edinburgh, in 1584. x 
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only to be deprived of his new 
kingdom, but even of his heredi- 
tary dominions, OS. 29 Nov. 1632. 
FRED ERIC, the eldeſt fon 
of the king of Bohemia, returning 
with his father from Amſterdam to 
Utrecht, in the common paſlage- 
boat, the veſſel overſet, in a thick 
fog, and the prince clinging to the 
maſt, was entangled in the tack- 
ling, and half drowned, and half 
frozen to death. The king, with 
ſome difficulty, ſaved his Bie by 
ſwimming. 

ELI Z AB ETH Qurertn of 

Bonrtmia, This amiable prin- 
ceſs, who ſaw only a phantom of 
royalty, and had nothing more 
than the empty title of queen, bore 
her misfortunes with decency, and 
even magnanimity. So engaging 
was her behaviour, that ſhe was, in 
the Low Countries, called the 
Queen of Hearts.” When her 
fortunes were at the loweſt ebb, 
ſhe never departed from her dig- 
nity; and poverty and diſtreſs * 
ſeerned to have had no other effect 
upon her, but to render her more 
an object of admiration than ſhe 
was before +. 

ELIZABETH, Princess 
ParaTineg, daughter to the king 
avd queen of * 

This admirable lady was one of 
the moſt extraordinary women that 
we read of in hiſtory. She corre- 
ironded with the celebrated Des 
Cartes, who was regarded as the 


Poverty, eſpecial] y in great perſonages, and great characters, has ever been 
an obje& of ridicule to men of vulgar underftandings. 


us, that © in Antwerp, they pictured the queen of Bohemia like a 
« mantler, with her hair hanging about her ears, and her child at her back; 
« with the king her father carrying the cradle after her.” 
+ The Earl of Craven, who was colonel of the coldſtream regiment of foot- 
guards, and one of the Privy Council in the reign of Charles II. was faid to 
Queen of Bohemia. 


have been ſecretly married to the 
nuch in her favour and confidence, 
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r tells her, in the dedica. 


Newton of his time, upon the mos 
difficult and abſtruſe ſubjects. That 


tion of his “ Principia,” Which 
he addreſſed to her, that ſhe was 
the only perſon he had met with, 
who perfectly underſtood his work, 
William Penn, the famous lepiſl. 
tor of Penfylrania, had many con- 
ferences with her upon quakeriſm, 
of which ſhe entertained a favour- 
able opinion. He has publiſheq 
ſeveral of her letters to him in h 
« Travels.” She is ſometime; 
ſtiled «© The abbeſs of Hervorden,” 
a proteſtant nunnery in Germany, 
over which ſhe preſided. 

The PRINCESS LOUISA hx 
much the ſame title to the firſt clas 
of female artiſts, that her ſiſter has 
to that of the learned ladies. Her 
paintings are highly eſteemed by 
the curious; not only for their n 
rity, bat their merit; and are tobe 
ſeen in foreign cabinets with the 
works of the greateſt maſters. Ger. 
rard Honthorſt had the honour of 
inſtructing the queen of Bohemia 
and her family in the art of paint 
ing: of theſe the greateſt prof. 
cients were Louiſa, and the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, her ſiſter. In 1664, 
Louiſa turned Roman Catholic, 
and was made abbeſs of Maubuiſſon, 
at Ponthoiſe, near Paris. Ol. 
1709, At. 86. 

The PRINCESS SOPHIA, who 
was a daughter and mother of a 
king, was herſelf miſtreſs of every 

quali- 


Arthur Wilſon tells 
r Iriſh 


It is certain he was 
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qualiſication requiſite to adorn a 
crown; It has been obſerved of 
theſe three illuſtrious ſiſters, ** that 
« the firſt was the moſt learned, 
« the ſecond the greateſt artiſt, and 
« the third the moſt accompliſhed 
« lady in Europe.” Their por- 
traits are in the family-piece above 
deſcribed ; and another of the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, who lived to a very 
advanced age, belongs to the reign 
of Anne. 

CHARLES LEWIS, CovuxrT 
PaLATINE, eldeft ſurviving ſon of 
the king of Bohemia, came into 
England at eighteen years of age, 
and was honoured with the garter, 
Upon the breaking out of the civil 
war, he left the king at York, and 
went into Holland. The next year 
he returned to England ; and while 
his brothers were expoſing their 
perſons in battles and ſieges, he 
very prudently paid his court to 
the parliament, „joined the two 
« houſes at Weſtminſter, and fat in 
« the aſſembly of divines.” He 
was reſtored to the Lower Palati- 
nate in 1648, upon condition of 
his quitting all right and title to 
the Upper. 

PRINCE RUPERT, ſecond 
ſon to the king and queen of Bo- 
hemĩa. 

Prince Rupert came over from 
Holland to the aſſiſtance of the king 
his uncle, about the time of his 
erecting the royal ſtandard at Not- 
tingham. He poſſeſſed, in a high 
degree, that kind of courage which 
is better to attack than defend; 
and is leſs adapted to the land- ſer- 
vice, than that of the ſea, where 
E valour is in its element. 

e ſeldom engaged but he gained 
the advantage, which he generally 
loſt by wen. it too far. He 
was better qualified to ſtorm a ci- 


tadel, or even mount a breach, than 
patiently to ſuſtain a ſiege; and 
would have furniſhed an excellent 
hand to a general of a cooler head. 
He ſurrendered the city of Briſtol 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax, almoſt as 
ſoon as he appeared before it ; upon 
which the king” deprived him of 
all his commiſſions, 

Prince Rupert, who was a man 
of harſh features, a great humouriſt, 


and of little elegance in his man- 


ners or his dreſs, was but indiffe- 
rently qualified to ſhine in the court 
of Charles the Second. He made 
a much better figure in his labora- 
tory, or at the head of the fleet; in 
which ſtation he was equal, in cou- 
rage at leaſt, to any of the ſea offi- 
cers of this reign, He particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that me- 
morable engagement in the ſecond 
Dutch war, in which the brave earl 
of Offory commanded under him. 
This prince, who was brave to te- 
merity, commanded the fleet in con- 
junction with the duke of Albe- 
marle, in 1666. His courage in 
this war is mentioned with high 
encomiums by our poets and hiſto- 
rians : but all theſe he richly de- 


ſerved, It was indeed fo great, 


that it could ſcarce be exagperated, - 


In the laſt Dutch war, he ſeemed to 
retain all the activity and fire of his 
youth, and beat the enemy in ſeve- 
ral engagements. 

Prince Rupert is e for 
the invention of mezzotinto, of 
which he is ſaid to have taken the 


hint from a ſoldier ſcraping his 


ruſty fuſil. The firſt print of this 
kind ever publiſhed was done by 
his hi bueks, and may be ſeen in 
the firſt edition of Evelyn's © Sculp- 
*« tura.” The ſecret is ſaid to have 
been ſoon after diſcovered by Sher- 
win the engraver, who made uſe of 
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a loaded file for laying the ground. 
The prince, upon fight of one his 

rints, ſuſpected that his ſervant 
Pad lent him his tool, which was a 
channelled roller; but upon re- 
ceiving full ſatisfaction to the con- 
— bo made him a preſent of it. 
The roller was afterwards laid aſide, 
and an inſtrument with a crenelled 
edge, in ſhape like a ſhoemaker's 
cutting knife, was uſed inſtead of 


it. The glaſs drops invented by 


him are well known. He alſo in- 
vented a metal called by his name, 


in which guns were caſt ; and con- 


trived an excellent method of bo- 
ring them; for which purpoſe a 
water-mill was ereted at Hackney 
Marſh, to the great detriment of 
the undertaker, as the ſecret died 
with the illuſtrious inventor. He 
communicated to Chriſtopher Kir- 
by, from whom the preſent Chriſto- 
_ Kirby is deſcended, the ſecret 
of tempering the beſt fiſh-hooks 
made in England. This prince 
died at his houſe in Spring-Gar- 
dens, 29 Nov. 1682. 

Peince MAURICE, third 
Jon of the king of Bohemia, en- 
tered into the ſervice of Charles I. 
about the ſame time with his bro- 
ther. He was not of ſo active and 
fierce a nature as Rupert; but 
knew better how to aries any ad- 
vantages gained over the enemy. 
He wanted a little of his brother's 
fire, and Rupert a great deal of his 
phlegm. He laid ſiege to ſeveral 


places in the weſt, and took Exeter 


and Dartmouth. His moſt ſignal 

exploit was the victory at Lanſdown, 

His portrait is in the family-piece 

before deſcribed. Mr. Weſt has 

otiginal paintings of him and 

rien Rupert, 
rſt. 


HzNRIETTA Maria, Ouce 
England. WF 


HOUGH the beauty ang 

ſpirit of this amiable prin- 
ceſs merited all the tenderne; 
which the king her huſband had 
for her, her juch ment by no means 
deſerved that deference which he 
paid to it. She was quick in her 
reſentment, and raſh in her re. 
ſolves ; and frequently precipitated 
that unfortunate monarch into ſuch 
meaſures, as his natural prudence 
and moderation would have care. 
fully declined. Whoever ſees her 
charming portrait at Windſor, will 
ceaſe to admire at her great influ- 
ence over the king. Whatever her 
errors might have been, her fate 
was at length truly pitiable. 

This — princeſs, who was 
daughter of Henry the Great of 
France, and inherited much of her 
father's ſpirit, is ſaid to have been 
reduced to the cruel neceſſity of 
applying to Cromwell for ſome- 
thing towards her ſupport, as 
queen-dowager of England. Cer- 
tain it is, that ſhe had but a ſmall 
penſion from the French court, and 
that but very ill paid. 

Upon the reſtoration, the queen- 
mother returned to England in 
1660, after an abſence of about 
nineteen years. She declared, upon 
her re- entering Somerſet-Houſe, 
That if ſhe had known the 
«« temper of the Engliſh ſome 
«« years paſt, as well as ſhe did 
ce then, he had never been obliged 
«« to leave that houſe.” She ex- 
erted herſelf with her uſual vehe- 
mence againſt the marriage of the 


duke of York with Anne Hyde, 
y Gerard Hon- which ſhe was determined to pre- 


vent or annul. She alſo expreſſed 
2 the 
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the ſtrongeſt diſltke to thoſe mini- 
ters, who had the greateſt ſhare of 
the royal confidence . and favour. 
On a ſudden ſhe appeared to be 
reconciled to the match, and to ac- 
quieſce in the miniſtryv. This was 
imputed tO A ſoothiug, Or, to ſpeak 
more properly, an utimidating let- 
ter, ſent her hy cardinal Mazarine. 
Upon the breaking out of the 
plague in 1065, ſhe retired to 
France, where {he died in Auguſt, 
1659, in the fixtieth year of her 
age. It appears from Sir John 
Rereſby's “ Memoirs,“ that ſhe 
was ſecr-tly married to Henry Jer- 
myn, carl of St. Albans, 


8 


e — 


SHIRLEY FAMILY. 


IR Anthony Shirley, ſecond 
2 ſon of Sir Thomas Shirley, of 
Wilton, in Suſſex, was one of the 
allant adventurers who went to 
annoy the Spaniards in their ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt-Indics in the for- 
mer reign. He afterwards travelled 
to Perſia, and returned to England, 
in the quality of ambaſſador from 
the ſophi, in 1612. The next year 
he publiſned an account of his tra- 
vels, He was, by the emperor of 
Germany, raiſed to the dignity of 
a count; and the king of Spain 
made him admiral of the Levant 
ſea. He died in Spain, after the 
year 1630. A ſpirit of adventure 
ran through the family of the Shir- 
leys. Sir Anthony had two bro- 
thers, who were noted adventurers. 
Sir Robert was introduced to the 
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Perſian court by his brother Sir 
Anthony; and was alſo ſent am- 
baſſador from the ſophi to james I. 
Sir Francis, the elder brother, was 
unfortunate, 

Lady Elizabeth Shirley ; a chap- 
let of roſes on her head, long hair, 
part of which 1s braided, and twin- 
ed with a rope of pearls; naked 
breaſts, 5 Vandyck p. 
Hollar f. h. ſh. 

The print, which has only the 
painter's and engraver's names, is 
extremely ſcarce. Mr. John Bar- 
nard had two of them, one of which 
he ſold to the dutcheſs of Portland 
for three guineas. 

This lady, who was wife to Sir 
Robert Shirley, the famous adven- 
turer, was, according to ſome ac- 
counts of her, a near relation of 
the ſophi of Perſia; according to 
others, a Circaſſian“. She is ſaid 
to have fallen in love with Sir Ro- 
bert for his valour, which he ſigna- 
lized in ſeveral engagements with 
the Turks, during his reſidence in 
Perſia. Dr. Fuller informs us, that 
her complexion reſembled ebony 
more than ivory, (which does not 
appear from the print) and that ſhe 
was herſelf very valiant +. In 1612, 
ſhe came firſt into England with 
her huſband, who was ſent hatker 
in quality of ambaſſador from the 
ſophi, and was brought-to-bed of a 
child, to whom the queen ſtood 

odmother, and prince Henry god- 
Father, She muſt have been quite 


| day. at this time: her portrait 


was done many years afterwards by 
Vandyckf. | f 
D 3 Sir 


* It is well known that the Circaſſians trade in beauties, and that they ſupply 
the ſeraglios of the ſophi and the grand ſeignior. | 


T © Woithies,” in Suſſex, p. 107. 


} It was, perhaps, copied by Vandyck, from an original by a former pain- 


ter. Quere. 
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Sir EDwWARD Coke. 


IR Edward Coke, author of 
the Commentary on Lattleton, 
was, from his ont 2 — and 
experience in the law, eminently 
qualified for the higheſt dignity of 
his profeſſion. But theſe qualifica- 
tions, great as they were, ſcarcely 
compenſated for his inſolence and 
exceſſive anger; Which frequently 
vented . in ſcurrility and 
abuſe; when he was ſitting on the 
bench *. He carried his adulation 
ſtill higher than his inſolence, when 
he called the duke of Buckingham 
« our Saviour,” upon his return 
from Spain . It is remarkable, 
that there were only ſifteen volumes 
of reports extant, when his three 
firſt volumes were publiſhed. He 
died at his houſe at Stoke in Buck- 
inghamſhire, the third of Septem- 
ber, 1634, in the eighty- third year 
of his age g. 15 


ww” 4 9 . * a * *. » - . * - 


THomas CorYATE, riding on an 
Elephant. Frontiſpiece to his Let- 
ters from Aſmere ; 4to. 


T* OM Coryate, of vain-glo- 
rious memory, was a man of 


a remarkable querity of aſpect 9, 


When he preſided at the trial of Sir Wa'ter Raleigh, he called him “e tri. 
6“ tor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of hell:“ and he told Mrs. Turner, who was 
concerned in the poiſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, that“ ſhe was gwlty of 
66 the ſeven deadly fins ; ſhe was a whore, a bawd, a forcerer, a witch, a papilt, 


* a felon, and a murderer.” 
+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 6. 
1 Birch's Lives. 


Faller's “ Worthies,“ in Somerſe 


, There is a miſtake concerning his age, in the Biographer, 
$ He had a head miſhapen like that of Therſites in Homer, (q9£9c i x49aan) 
but the cone ſtood in a different 2 ; the picked part being before. Ste 
t 1 

Wood's © Athen. Oxon." 1 24. 
© Had he lived” ſays Mr. Aubrey, „ to return into England, his Ti- 
e yels had been moſt eſtimable z for though he was not a wiſe man, he wrote 
1 faithfully, matter of fact.“ MS. in Muſeo Ahmo!l. 


and of as ſingular a charater, 6 
He had learning, but he wanted 7 
judgment; which is alone equivz. 
valent to all the other faculties of 
the mind. He travelled over 3 
reat part of Europe on foot, and 
iſtinguiſned himſelf b walking 
nine hundred miles with one pair 
of ſhoes, which, as he informs ys, 
he got mended at Zurich. He af. 
terwards travelled into the eaſtern 
countries; and ſeems to have been 
at leaſt as frugal in meat and drink, 
as he was in ſhoes; as he tells hi; 
mother in a letter to her, that in hi; 
ten months travels, betwixt Aleppo 
and the Mogul's court, he ſpent 
but three pounds, living “ reaſon. 
% ably well” for about two-pence 
a day. He ſometimes ventured his 
life, by his ill-timed zeal for chriſ. 
tianity, having, on ſeveral occa. 
ſions, publicly declared Mahomet 
to be an impoſtor. He delivered 
an oration to the Mogul iu the 
Perſian language, and ſpoke that 
of Indoftan with ſuch volubility, 
that he was an overmatch for a no- 
torious ſcold in her mother tongue. 
He, like other coxcombs, died 
without knowing himſelf to be of 
that character, in 1617 f. The 
moſt ſingularly remarkable of his 
books is entitled, Crudities 
e haſtily 


« haſtily gobbled up in five months 
« travels, in France, Savoy, Italy, 
« Rhetia, Helvetia, ſome 


Va. Neck of 
of « High CO and the Nether. 
-" « lands.” Lond. 1611; 4to. Be- 


fore this book are about fixty co- 

jes of verſes by the poets of this 
time, who tickled the vanity of the 
author, while they made a jeſt of 
him. The book is ſcarce, and ſells 
at a high price. 


en 

k, bs 

ti WILLIAM CAVENDISH, 
Us Marquis of Newcaſtle. 


HE Marquis of Newcaſtle, 

who was a:ſo governor to the 
prince of Wales, was fo attached 
to the muſes, that he could not, like 
the marquis of Hertford, leave them 
behind him : he muſt carry them 
to the camp, and make Davenant, 
the poet laureat, his lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the ordnance. Upon the erup- 
tion of the civil war, he raiſed a very 
conſiderable army in the northern 


. counties, with which he was ſuc- 
| ceſsful againſt the parliament forces, 
d and defeated Ferdinando, lord Fair- 
of fax, at Adderton Moor: but his 


ſubſequent conduct has been juſtly 
cenſured, and ſeems to have con- 
tributed greatly to the ruin of the 
king's affairs. After the defeat at 
Marſton Moor, he tranſported him- 
ſelf beyond the ſeas, and was, du- 
ring the interregnum, chiefly at 
Antwerp, where he amuſed himſelf 
with writing books. He was maſter 
of many accompliſhments, and was 
much better qualified for a court, 
than a camp. He underſtood horſe- 
manſhip, muſic, and poetry; but 
was a better korſeman than muſi- 
clan, and a better muſician than 


poet. 
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HENRY SOMERSET, Farl 
of Worceſter, 


HE earl of Worceſter, when 
he was about eighty years of 
age, raiſed the firſt horſe that were 
levied for Charles I. in the civil 
war; and entered into his ſervice 
with ell the ardour of a volunteer, 
No man of his years ſeemed ever 
to have retained more of the fire 
and activity of youth; and the 
readineſs and ſprightlineſs of his 
wit are ſaid to have been no leſs 
extraordinary. His caſtle of Rag- 
land, which had ſeveral times been 
a place of refuge for the king, was 
whe after he had bravely detended 
it in perſon; and the terms of ca- 
pitulation were ſhamefully yiolated. 
This was the laſt garriſon in Eng- 
land that held out for his majeſty. 
He died in the cuſtody of the par- 
liament's black rod, in December, 
1647, in the eighty-fourth year 
cf his age. He was remarkable for 
the ſingularity of wearing a frize 
coat, in which he always was dreſſed 
when he went to court. 


Lord D1icBy. 

888 lord Digby, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Briſtol, was 
a man of great parts, courage, and 
enterprize. But his underſtanding 

frequently miſled him; his coura 

was attended with the uſual effec 
of cowardice ; and his enterprizes 
were generally unſucceſsful. He 
wrote letters to Sir Kenelm Digby 
to convert him to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion; and was himſelf, by his 
anſwers, converted to Popery. Theſe 
D 4 letters 
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letters are in print. He was alſo 
author of a comedy, called“ El- 
4 yira,” and tranſlated the three 
firſt books of Caſſandra” from 
the French. 

He ſucceeded to the title of Earl 
of Briſtol, 16 January, 1052-33 the 
portrait was painted in the former 
reign. 

The earl of Briſtol, well known 
for his fine parts, his levity, and 
extravagant paſſions, was ſecretary 
of ſtate and privy-counſellor to 
Charles II. at the time of the in- 
terregnum. But he forfeited both 
theſe offices, by reconciling himſelf 
to the church of Rome, againſt 
which he had written ſeveral pieces 
of controverſy. He imputed his 
removal to the influence of his 
friend the lord-chancellor Hyde, 
whoſe ruin he afterwards ſought 
with all that vehemence which was 
natural to him. It is pity that the 
romantic hiſtory of this nobleman's 
life was never written, Dr. Swift, 
in one of his letters, ſtyles him 
«© the Prototype of Lord Boling- 
cc broke.” Ob. 15 March, 1672-3. 
. | 


Epwannr, Lord HERBERT, 
Cherbury. 


T1 ORD Herbert ſtands in the 
: firſt rank of the public mi- 
niſters, hiſtorians, and philoſophers, 


of 
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of his age. Tt is hard to fa . 
ther his perſon, his — 
or his courage, was the moſt extra. 
ordinary; as the fair, the learned 
and the brave, held him in equal 
admiration. But the ſame man 
was wiſe and capricious ; redrefſed 
wrongs, and quarrelled for Punc. 
tilios ; hated bigotry in religion 
and was himſelf a bigot to p th 
ſophy. He expoſed himſelf to ſuch 
cg, as other men of courage 
would have carefully declined ; and 
called in queſtion the fundamental; 
of a religion which none had the 
hardineſs to diſpute beſides himſelf, 

Lord Herbert was author of 
The Life and Reign of Henry 
«© VIII.“ which has been ever 
eſteemed one of the beſt hiſtories 
in the Engliſh language: but there 
is not in it that perfect candour 
which one would wiſh, or expect 
to ſee, in fo celebrated an hiſto- 
rian. He has given us a much 
juſter portrait of himſelf, than he 
has of Henry. He appears to have 
fairly laid open every foible or de- 
fet in his own character“, hu: 
has caſt the monſtrous vices of that 
mercileſs tyrant into ſhade, and has 
diſplayed to great advantage, his 
gallantry, magnificence, and gene- 
rohty, His books De Wen. 
« tate , and * De Religione 
« Gentilium,” are well known, 
He was alſo author of a book of 


poems, 


* In his © Life,” written by himſelf, a ſmall quarto of one hundred and 


& ſeventy pages. Strawberry-Hill, 1764. 


There were only two hundred co- 


&« pies of this book printed, which were equally divided betwixt the earl Powis, 


% and Nr. Walpole, who diſtributed them among their friends. 


J am very 


credibly informed, that it fold at an auction for three pounds twelve ſhillings, 
and have particular reaſon to believe that I could have had more for a copy in 


my own poſſeſſion. | 


- + Being in great debate with himſelf whether he ſhould publiſh his book 
„De Veritste, or not, he tells us, that he addreſſed the following prayer to 


z 


ems, publiſhed after his deceaſe 
by his ſon. Ob. Aug. 1648. 


es 


oun PRESTOx, Maſter of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, 


As firſt taken notice of by 
James I. at a public diſputa- 
tion in that univerſity ; in which he 
aſſerted, that a hound could make 
a ſyllogiſm*. The king, who 
loved logic and hunting, 1s ſup- 
poſed from that time, to have had 
a particular reſpect for him. Preſ- 
ton was a great patron of the pu- 
ritan party in the late reign. He 
frequently attended the court, where 
he was for ſome time regarded as a 
diſtinguiſhed favourite of the duke 
of Buckingham, who thought, by 
his means, to work the puritans 
to a compliance with his deſigns. 
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But Preſton, who was as great a 
2 as the duke, was not to 

e over- reached. He wrote man 
practical treatiſes and ſermons, bot 
in Engliſh and in Latin. O. july 
20, 1628. 


ä — — 3 
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WILLIAM OUGHTKRED. 


ILLIAM OUGHTRED, 
rector of Aldbury in Surry, 
was generally reputed the greateſt 
mathematician of his age and 
country, He was by no means 
deficient 'in the purſuit of ſuch 
ſtudies as more immediately rela- 
ted to his profeſſion ; but ſeems 
to have been carried to the mathe- 
matics, by an irreſiſtible force of 
genius. He invented ſeveral uſeful 
inſtruments, and compoſed many 
excellent pieces on mathematical 
ſubjects. 


God, to know his will in relation to the publication of it. His words are theſe, 
« B:ing thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day in the ſummer, my caſement 
being opened towards to the ſouth, the ſun ſhining clear, and no wind ſtir- 
ring, I took my book. “ De Veritate, in my hand; and kneeling on my 
© knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words: 
* © thou eternal God, author of the light which now ſhines upon me, and 
„ giver of all inward illuminations; I do beſeech thee, of thy infinite goodneſs, 
to pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner ought to make; I am not ſatisfied 
« enough whether I ſhall publiſh this bock, De Veritate;“ if it be for thy 
„ glory, I beſeech thee give me ſome ſign from heaven; if not I ſhall ſuppreſs it. 
* I had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words, but a loud, though yet gentle noile, 
« came from heaven, (for it was like nothing on earth) which did ſo comfort 
and chear me, that I took my petition as granted, and that I had the fign I 
* demanded ; whereupon alſo I reſolved to print my book: thie, (how ſtrange 
„ lvever it may ſeem), I proteſt, before the eterna} God, is true; neither am 
* I any way ſuperftitiouſly deceived herein, ſince I did not only clearly hear 
the noiſe, but in the ſereneſt ſkye that ever I ſaw, being without all cloud, did, 
to my thinking, ſee the place from whence it came. And now I fent my 
book to be printed at Paris, at my own coſt and charges, &c. © Life of 
Lord Herbert,” p. 170, 171. 
* © An enthymeme,” ſaid he, © is a lawful ſyllogiſm, but dogs can make 
them. He inſtanced in a hound, who had the major propoſition in his mind, 
namely, The hare is gone either this, or that way, and ſmells out the minor 
with his noſe, viz. ſhe is not gone that way; and follows the concluſion, 
„Ergo, this way, with open mouth.” Clark's “ Lives,” fol.-- Preſton ber- 
rowed this argument from Montaigne, | 


c 
c 


« 
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ſubjects. But his maſter- piece is 
his “ Clavis Mathematica,” which 
he drew up for his pupil, the lord 
William Howard, ſon of Thomas, 
earl of Arundel. This work is 
thought to be ſo perfect as ſcarce 
to admit of improvement; and 
what ſerves inſtead of every other 
encomium, the general plan of it 
has been adopted by Sir Iſaac 
Newton. He was the firſt that 
ave a turn for mathematical ſtu- 
ies to the univerſity of Cambridge; 
and his „ Clavis” was introduced 
by Seth Ward, who lectured his 
upils in it. He ſometimes amuſed 
Eimſelf with archery; but his ve 
ſtudy ſeems to have had a good ef. 
fect upon his health; as the ma- 
thematics were not only recreation 
to him, but Epicuriſm. He was 
ſprightly and active at above eighty 
ears of age; and if we may be- 
* Mr. Collier, died in an ec- 
ſtacy of joy, upon hearing of the 
reſtoration of Charles II. Os. 
1660, At. 86. 


* 


Sir HENRY VAN E, Jun. 


8 R Henry Vane, a chief of the 
independent party, and a prin- 


cipal leader of the houſe of com- 


mons, was one of ,thoſe ſingular 
characters that are ſeen but once in 
an age, and ſuch an age as that of 
Charles I. It 1s hard to ſay whether 
| he were a more fantaſtic viſionary, 
or profound politician. He did not, 
like the generality of enthuſiaſts, 
rely ſupinely on heaven, as if 
he ue every thing from 
thence; but exerted himſelf, as if 
he intirely depended on his own 
activity. His enthuſiaſm ſeems 
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never to have precipitated him into 
injudicious meaſures, but to hate 
added new powers to his natural 
ſagacity. He miſtook his deep pe. 
netration for a prophetic ſpirit, and 
the light of his genius for divine 
irradiation. 'The Solemn League 
and Covenant was the iſſue of hi; 
prolific brain, which teemed with 
new ſyſtems of politics and reli. 
gion. He preſerved an uniformity 
of character to the laſt, and died 
in expeQation of the crown of mar. 
tyrdom. Beheaded the 14th of 
June, 1662. 

Sir Henry Vane deſerves to be 
ranked in the firſt claſs of myſtice, 
as he is little leſs profound than 
Jacob Behmen himſelf, We ar 
amazed that a man, whoſe genius 
carried him ſo far above the con. 
mon level of mankind in his pub- 
lic character, ſhould fink fo far be. 
low common ſenſe in his writings, 
Don Quixote 1s ſuppoſed to hare 
ſpoken like a philoſopher upon every 
thing but knight-errantry ; ſo dil 
Sir Henry Vane upon any thing 
but religion. . He, as well as every 
other ridiculous broacher of hete- 
rodox:es, had many followers *. 


Denz1L Hotte afterwards Ja- 
ron Holles, of Ifield. 


ENZIL, lord Holles, f. 
cond ſon of John, the fr 

earl of Clare, was one of the moll 
diſtinguiſhed of the popular leaders 
in the reign of Charles I. His cou- 
rage, which was very extraordi- 
nary, was conſtitutional, and pro- 
ceeded from a principle inherent 
in his family. His patriotiſm, which 
5 Was 


See the © Life of Baxter,“ fol, Part I. p. 74, & ſeqs 
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was as extraordinary and as active 
as his 1 ſeemed to proceed 
from as fixed a principle. In the 
part he acted againſt Charles, with 
whom he had formerly lived in 
reat intimacy, he appears not to 
— been influenced by perſonal 
hatred, party animoſity, or the com- 
mon motives of intereſt or ambi- 
tion. He acted from a much no- 
bler motive than any of theſe, an 
inviclable attachment to the liberties 
of his country, He had long enter- 
tained a jealouſy of the preroga- 
tive; and therefore, in the laſt par- 
liament of James I. fided with the 
party that oppoſed the court. This 
jealouſy was much increaſed in the 
next reign ; and he entered, with 
his uſual ſpirit, into all thoſe mea- 
ſures that he thought neceſſary to 
reduce the power of the king within 
bounds, and became a leader of the 
Preſbyterian party, as he believed 
it to be on the ſide of hberty. He 
was greatly alarmed upon ſeeing 
Cromwell at the head of the Inde- 
pendents ; and Cromwell was little 
leſs alarmed at ſeeing ſo able a 
chief at the head of the Preſby- 
terians, He was, by the Indepen- 
dent faction, impeached of high- 
treaſon, which occaſioned his flying 
into France, He was employed in 
ſeveral embaſſies after the Reſtora- 
tion, when he retained the ſame 
jealouſy for liberty. He refuſed 
the inſidious preſents offered him 
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by Lewis XIV. with as much diſ- 
| dain as he had before refuſed 5000 /. 
5 offered him by the parliament, to 


indemnify him for his loſſes in the 
Civil war. O5. 1679-80, t. 81. 


OLiverR CROMWELL 
LIVER Cromwell, who had 
| been long uſed to farming in 
the country, made a very uncouth 
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appearance at his firſt coming into 
the houſe of commons. Who 
(ſays Dr. South) “that had beheld 
«« ſuch a bankrupt, beggarly fel. 
«© low, as Cromwell, rt entering 
« the parliament-houſe, with a 
66 ths bare torn coat, and a 
«« greaſy hat, (and perhaps neither 
of them paid for) could have 
«© ſuſpected, that in the fpace of ſo 
few years he ſhould, by the mur- 
«« der of one king, and the ba- 
© niſhment of another, aſcend the 
* throne, be inveſted in the roy 
«© robes, and wanted nothing o 
ce the ſtate of a king, but the 
„ changing of his hat into a 
„ crown.” 

Oliver Cromwell united; in a 
very high degree, the characters of 
the politician and general ; and oc- 
caſionally aſſumed thoſe of the buf- 
foon, and the preacher. He broke 
forth from his obſcurity, at an age 
when others think themſelves doom- 
ed to it for ever; and when many 
begin to entertain thoughts of re- 
tiring from the world, he began to 
make the moſt conſpicuous figure 
in it. He availed himſelf of the 
virtues and the vices, the talents 
and the weakneſſes of mankind ; 
and ſuch obſtacles as would have 
been unſurmountable to an inferior 
genius, helped greatly to carry him 
on in his career. His moſt ſignal 
exploit in this reign, was at the 
battle of Naſeby, where, in that 
deciſive action, he wholly turned 
the fortune of the day. 

This great man, - whoſe genius 
was awakened by the diſtractions of 
his country, was looked upon as 
one of the people, till he was u 
wards of forty years of age. He 
is an amazing inſtance of what am- 
bition, heated by enthuſiaſm, re- 
ſtrained by judgment, diſguiſed by 
hypocriſy, and aided by natural vi- 


gour 
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gour of mind, can do. He was 
never oppreſied with the weight, 
or perplexed with the intricacy of 
affairs: but his deep penetration, 
indefatigable activity, and invin- 
cible reſolution, ſeemed to render 
him a maſter of all events. He 
perſuaded without eloquence; and 
exacted obedience, more from the 
terror of his name, than the rigour 
of his adminiſtration. He appeared 
as a powerful inſtrument in the 
hand of Providence, and dared to 
appeal to the decifions of Heaven 
for the juſtice of his cauſe. He 
knew every man of abilities in the 
three kingdoms, and endeavoured 
to avail himſelf of their reſpective 
talents. He has always been re- 
garded by foreigners, and of late 
years by the generality of his coun- 
trymen, as the greateſt man this 
nation ever produced. It has been 
diſputed which he deſerved moſt, 
<< a halter or a crown ;*” and there 
is no leſs diſparity betwixt the cha- 
racters drawn of him, and the re- 
ports propagated by his enemies 
and his friends. Colonel Lindſey 
affirmed, that he ſaw him enter 
into a formal contract with the de- 
vil; and Dawbeny has drawn a 
Parallel betwixt Moſes the Man 
6 of God, and Oliver the Protec- 
&* tor.” He died in his bed, on 
the 3d of September, a day which 
he had long eſteemed fortunate, in 
the year 1658. The French court 
went into mourning for him ; but 
the famous Mademoiſelle de Mont- 
penſier diſdained to pay that reſpect 
to the memory of an uſurper. * 


* Cromweil's noſe, which was remarkably red and ſhining, was the ſubje& 

Cleaveland, in his character of a London Diurnal, ſays, 
This Cromwell ſhould be a bir of prey, by his bloody beak ; his noſe 1s 
able to try a young eagle whether ſhe be lawfully begotten: but all is 
* not gold that glitters.“ Again; „ Cro:nwell's noſe wears the dominica 


of much ridicale, 


letter. | 


Oliver Cromwell exerciſed why 
he called “ the ſword of the ſpi. 
«© rit,” upon every occaſion, where 
he thought the military ſword would 
be ineffectual, He well knew thx 
the people were ever more diſpoſed 
to be led by preachers than cap. 
tains, and, to extend his influence 
over them, he united both charac. 
ters. There is a ſermon, ſaid © 
have been preached by him, on 
Rom. xiii. 1. The laſt Lord's 
„day, in April, 1649, at Sir p. 


c T's houſe in Lincoln's-Inn. vit! 
« Fields.” It was | guar in ſepp 
1680. As it abounds with log Fair. 


ribaldry, and egregious nonſenſe, 
it carries with it no internal evi. 
dence of its being genuine, — Har. 
riſon, Vane, and Peter Pett, were 
alſo lay-preachers in the time of 
the Interregnum : the firſt of theſe _ 
perſons was head of a re- baptiſed 
congregation in London. 


Lord Hor rox. 


ALP H Lord Hopton, a no. to 

bleman of admirable accom- 
Pliſhments of body and mind, was gail 
trained up in a good ſchool of wa 
in the Low Countries. Aﬀeer ex- 
erting himſelf in the houſe of com- 
mons in the royal cauſe, he retired - 
into the weſt; where, in a fen 
months, he raiſed a formidable 


out 
army, and fortified no leſs than wit 
forty garriſons. He was ſo great a poſ 
maſter of diſcipline, that his army eve 
moved as one man; and was, in fro 
every reſpect, different from thoſe 


licentious 


centious and fumultuous rabbles, 
of which there were many inſtances 
in the civil war, that more reſem- 
bled a herd of banditti, than a 
well appointed army. His victory 
at Stratton, which was the moſt ſig- 
nal in the courſe of that war, is an 
iloniſhing inſtance of what deter- 
mined valour can effect. He well 
new how to improve it, and it 
was only an earneſt of ſeveral 
others. After he had done as 
much as courage, conduct, and ac- 
tivity could do, he, for want of 
ſepplies, was forced to retire before 
Fairfax; and approved himſelf as 
grent a general in his retreat, as he 
gad done before in his victories. 
He died at Bruges in September, 
1052. 


g__- - 
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Mr. WILLIAM PRYNNE, 


ILLIAM Prynne, a man 

of ſour and auſtere prin- 
ciples, took upon himſelf the office 
of cenſor, and boldly ſtepped forth 
to correct every enormity in 
church and ſtate. He wrote a- 
gainſt biſhops, players, long hair, 
and love 5 and was therefore 
digniſied by his party with the ap- 
pellation of Cato. He was a man 
of __ reading ; and there appear 
in his writings a copiouſneſs with- 
out invention, and a vehemence 
without ſpirit. Mr. Wood ſup- 
poſes, that he wrote a ſheet fr 
every day of his life, computing 
from the time of his arrival at 
man's eſtate, He ſays, ** His cuſ- 
tom was, when he ſtudied, to 
put on a long quilted cap, which 
came an inch over his eyes, ſerv- 
ing as ag umbrella to defend 
them from too much light; and 


cc 
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«« ſeldom —_— a dinner, would, 
every three hours or more, be 
« maunching a roll of bread, and 
«« now and then refreſh his ex- 
« hauſted ſpirits with ale.” To 

— to allude in his 
addreſs to his muſe: 


Thou that with ale, or viler li- 

„ quors, 

60 Dia inſpire Withers, Prynne, 
„ and Vicars ; 

« And teach them, tho?” it were 
in ſpite N 
Of nature, and their ſtars, to 

« write.” 


This voluminous fy rey ve 
his works, in forty volumes folio 


and quarto, to the ſociety of Lin- 


coln's-Inn. There is a catalogue 
of them in the Athenz Oxoni- 
„ enſes.” The moſt valuable of 
his performances by far, is his 
Collection of Records,“ in four 
large volumes, which is a very uſe- 
ful work. Ob. 24 Oct. 1669. 

This writer was, to uſe the epi- 
thet of lord Clarendon, no leſs wo- ' 
luminous as a ſpeaker. Clement 
Walker mentions, with due com- 
mendation, a ſpeech of his ad- 
dreſſed to the Houſe of Commons, 
a little before the death of Charles I. 
in which he proves his conceſſions 
to the parliament to be ſufficient 

round for a peace. He has, in 

this ſpeech, recapitulated the argu- 
ments on both ſides with great 
freedom and 9 He conti- 
nued to ſpeak roundly of abuſes, 
when others thought it prudent 
to be ſilent; ' and though he had 
loſt his ears for his patriotiſm, 
he was determined to be a patriot 
ſtill, though at the hazard of his 
head, | ; 
Sir 
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Sir JOHN. SUCKLING. 


IR John Suckling, the 2 
. made a —— 
der Guſtavus Adolphus, raiſed a 
ſplendid troop of. horſe, at the ex- 
nce of — — thouſand pounds, 
for the ſervice of the king. 'This 
troop, with Sir John at 1ts head, 
behaved ſo ill in the engagement 
with the Scots, upon the Fngliſh 
borders, in 1639, as to occaſion the 
famous lampoon compoſed by Sir 
John Mennis ; “ Sir John he got 
« him an ambling nag,” &c. 
This ballad, which was ſet to a 
briſk tune, was much, ſung by the 
arliamentarians, and continues to 
bo ſung to this day. This diſaſ- 
trous expedition, and the ridicule 
that attended it, was ſuppoſed to 
have haſtened his death. 

Sir John, who was a poet of great 
vivacity, and ſome elegance, was 
one of the fineſt gentlemen of his 
time. His proſe writings, 1 
larly his“ Diſcourſe of Religion,” 
addreſſed to Lord Dorſet, are 
thought equal to the beſt of his 
poetical performances. His ballad 
on a wedding, and his Seſſion of 
the Poets,” are oftener remem- 
bered than any of his works. This 
ballad was occaſioned by the mar- 
riage of Roger Boyle, the firſt earl 
of Orrety,, with lady Margaret 
Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk. There was a great inti- 
macy betwixt Sir John and the ezrl 
of Orrery, then Lord Broghill. In 
his“ Seſkon of the Poets,“ he has 
given us ſome traits of the charac- 
ters of his poetical brethren, and 
has not forgot Sir William Dave- 
nant's noſe; which has been the 
ſubject of more ſatirical jokes than 
any other noſe that ever exiſted. 
Os. 1641, t. 28. 


Marquis of MoxTaosx, 


AMES GRAHAM, nx. 
_=_ of Montroſe, was con. 
parable to the greateſt heroes g 
antiquity, He undertook, againg 
almoſt every obſtacle that cout 
territy a leſs enterpriſing oeniy 
to reduce the kingdom o Scotland 
to the obedience of the king; a 
his ſucceſs was anſwerable to ths 
greatneſs of his undertaking. þ 
a thouſand efforts of ſtratagem a 
valour, he, in a few months, ef. 
tuated his great deſign ; but fy 
want of ſapplies, was forced u 
abandon his conqueſts. Aſter the 
death of Charles, he, with a fe 
men, made a ſecond attempt, bu 
was preſently defeated by a nume. 
rous army. As he was leaving tie 
kingdom in 2 he was be. 
trayed into the hands of the ene. 
my, by the lord Afton, his tres 
cherous friend. He was carried v 
his execution with every circun- 
ſtance of indignity that wante 
cruelty could invent, and hangel 
upon a gibbet thirty feet high, 
with the book of his exploits ap- 
pendent to his neck. He bore hi 
reverſe of fortune with his uſul 
reatneſs of mind, and expreſſed: 
juſt ſcorn at the rage and inſult q 
his enemies. We meet with many 
inſtances of valour in this actit 
reign ; but Montrcſe is the only 
inſtance of heroiſm, Executed, 
May 21, 1650. 


— 


Sir KEN ELN DIGBY. 

IR Kenelm Digby, by Ib 
eager purſuit of knowledge, 
8 to * born only for cot- 
templation. But he was thought 
to be ſo well qualified for action, 


tha 


that, in 1628, he was appointed 
commander of a ſquadron ſent into 
the Mediterranean, to chaſtiſe the 
Algerine pirates, and the Venetian 
feet. The former had committed 
frequent depredations on the veſſels 
of our merchants, and the latter 
had obſtructed their trade. He ex- 
erted himſelf with all the ſpirit and 
conduct of a brave and experienced 
oficer ; and having brought the 
Venetians to reaſon, made repriſals 
on the Algerines, and ſet at liberty 
a great number of Engliſh ſlaves, 
ke returned home with credit to 
his country, and honour to himſelf, 
This eminent perſon, was, for 
the early pregnancy of his parts, 
and his great proficiency in learn- 
ing, compared to the celebrated 
picus de Mirandola, who was one 
of the wonders of human nature, 
His knowledge, though various and 
extenſive, appeared to be 2 
than it really was; as he had all 
the powers of elocution and ad- 
dreſs to recommend it. He knew 
how to ſhine in a circle of ladies, 
or philoſophers ; and was as much 
attended to when he ſpoke on the 
moſt trivial ſubjects, as when he 
ſpoke on the moſt important. 'Tho” 
he applied himſelf to experiment, 
he was ſometimes hypothetical in 
his philoſophy ; and there are in- 
kinces of his being very bold and 
paradoxical in his conjectures : 
bence he was called * the Plin 
of his age for lying *.” It is 
ſaid that one of the princes of 
4 


himſelf was not exempt from them, 


te be relied on for his characters. 
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Italy, who had no child, was de- 
ſirous that his princeſs ſhould bring 
him a ſon by Sir Kenelm, whom 
he eſteemed a juſt model of per- 
fection. His book of «© Bodies,” 
and that of The Nature of Man's 
«« Soul,” are reckoned among the 
beſt of his works. He ſometimes 
deſcended to much humbler ſub- 
jets, and wrote © Directions for 
Cookery,” &c. O6. 11 June, 
1665. — The curious reader may 
ſee a paper concerning him pub- 
liſhed by Hearne at the end of 
„Walt. Hemingford,” p. 581: 
it is worth remarking, as it diſ- 
agrees with Wood's account ; but 


the facts mentioned by the latter 


are ſufficiently proved in the ar- 
ticle of Sir Kenelm Digby in the 
Biographia Britannica,” p. 1709, 
note (I.). 


Sir Gkox R LIS LE. 


IR George Liſle, fon of a 
bookſeller in London, had his 
military education in the Nether- 
lands, He ſignalized himſelf upon 
many occaſions in the civil war; 
particularly at the laſt battle of 
Newbury; where, in the duſk of 
the evening, he led his men to the 
charge in of ſhirt, that his perſon 
might be more conſpicuous. The 
king, who was an eye-witneſs of his 
bravery, knighted him in the field 
of battle. In 1648, he roſe fer 
his Majeſty in Eſſex ; and was = 


* There are traditional and hypothetical errors to be found in the works of 
all the philoſophers, Who wrote before natural ſcience was aſcertained by expe- 
1im-nt, from the age of Ariſtotle to that of Charles I. The great lord Bacon 
But there is a wide difference betwixt 
errors of this fort, and falſehoods evidently impoſed upon mankind. — The 
«ove reflection on Sir Kenelm, was made by Henry Stubbe, who is not always 


— — — — 
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of the royaliſts who ſo obſtinately 
defended Colcheſter, and who died 
for their defence of it. 'This brave 
man, having tenderly embraced the 
corps of Sir Charles Lucas, his de- 
/ parted friend, immediately pre- 
ſented himſelf to the ſoldiers, who 
were ready for his execution. 
Thinking that they ſtood at too 
great a diſtance, he deſired them 
to come nearer ; one of them ſaid, 
4] warrant you, Sir, we ſhall hit 
« you.” He replied, with a ſmile, 
4 Friends, I have been nearer 
« you, when you have miſled 
«© me.” Executed, Auguſt 28, 
1648. 


—__ 


_— 


PHILE MOND HolLAN D, M.D. 


HILEMOND Holland, com- 
monly called the 'Tranſla- 
« tor General of his age,” was 
educated in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. He was, for many years, 
a ſchool-maſter at Coventry, where 
he practiſed phyſic. He tranſlated 
« Livy, Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
« Plutarch's Morals, Suetonius, 
« Ammianus Marcellinus, Xeno- 
c phon's Cyropædia, and Cam- 
« den's Britannia,” into Engliſh; 
and the geographical part of Speed's 
« Theatre of Great-Britain,” into 
Latin. The Britannia, to which 
he made many uſeful additions, was 
the moſt valuable of his works. It 
is ſurpriſing that a man of two pro- 
feſſions, could find time to tranilate 
ſo much; but it appears from the 
date of the Cyropædia, that he 
continued to wank till he was 
80 years of age. Ob. 1636, Et. 
85. — He made the following epi- 
gram upon writing a large folio 
with a ſingle pen: 
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With one ſole pen J writ this 
book, | 


Made of a grey gooſe quill, 
A pen it was when it I took, 


And a pen I leave it ſtill, 


Joun Greaves. 


HIS eminent mathematicia 

and antiquary was maſter, in 

a high degree, of the natural an 
acquired qualifications which were 
necefiary to extend thoſe branche 
of ſcience to which he applied hin. 
ſelf. He was educated at Balio! 
college in Oxford, from which he 
removed to Merton. He was after. 
wards, on the foot of his great me. 
rit, choſen geometry profeſſor « 
Greſham college. His ardent thir! 
of knowledge ſoon carried him into 
ſeveral parts of Europe, where hz 
eagerly ſeized every opportunity of 
improving it. His next voyage 
was into the eaſtern countries; 
where nothing remarkable in the 
heavens, earth, or even ſubterm. 
neous places, ſeems to have eſcaped 
his nice obſervation. He, with in. 
defatigable induſtry, and even a 
the peril of his life, collected x 
conſiderable number of Arabic, 
Perſic, and Greek manuſcripts for 
archbiſhop Laud. Of theſe he wel 
knew the value, as he was a maſter 
of the languages in which the 
were written. He alſo collectel 
for that prelate many oriental gem 
and coins. He took a more accu- 
rate ſurvey of the pyramids that 
any traveller who went before him, 
On his return from the eaſt, he . 
ſited ſeveral parts of Italy a ſecond 
time. During his ftay at Rome, 
he made a particular enquiry int 
the true ſtate of the antient weight 
an 
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and meaſures. Soon after he had 
finiſhed his ſecond voyage, he was 
choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy at Oxford. He was emi- 
nently qualified for this profeſſor- 
hip, as the works of ancient and 
modern aſtronomers were familiar 
to him. His books relating to 
oriental learning, his Pyrami- 
« dographia, or a Deſcription of 
« the Pyramids in Egypt,” his 
« Epochz Celebriores,” and other 
curious and uſeful pieces, of which 
Mr. Ward has given us a cata- 
logue, ſhew him to have been a 
great man. Thoſe which he in- 
tended to publiſh would have 
ſnewn him to be a greater; but he 
was ſtopped in his grout career by 
death, the 8th of October, 1652, 
in the 5oth year of his age. 


——_— 


* 


WILLIAu LiLlLy, Student in 
Aſtrology. 


ILLIAM Lilly was a na- 
tive of Fiſkerton Mills, 
near Newark upon Trent. He was, 
for ſeveral years, in the condition 
of a ſervant; but having the 3 
luck to marry his maſter's widow, 
with a fortune of 1000 J. he ap- 
lied himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
ogy. He made ſo great a profi- 
ciency, that in ſeven or eight 
weeks he perfectly underſtood how 
to ſet a figure. He intimates, that 


there was ſomething ſu atural 
in the progreſs * this 
Vor. XII. 


* He wo that © the angels 
« when they 
by himſelf,.p. $8, laſt edit. 
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art; as he tells us, that © he prayed 
% for ſeveral weeks to thoſe angels 
«© who were thought and believed 
«© by wiſe men to teach and inſtruct 
„ in all the ſeveral liberal fci- 
« ences “.“ In 1647, he finiſhed 
his book, called Chriſtian Aſ- 
% trology;“ but has not any 
where ſignified that the angels lent 
him their aſſiſtance in that work; 
nor does it appear that there is any 
thing in it more than the author 
himſelf was, well able to perform +. 
It 1s very certain that he regarded 


judicial aſtrology as a ſcience ; and 


it is no leſs certain that he proſti- 
tuted his pen to the Nause! pur- 
poſes of the parliament, and of Oliver 
Cromwell t. Aſtrelogical predic- 
tions and prophecies were perfectl 
ſuited to the enthuſiaſm of theſe 
times ; and Lilly well knew how 
to apply them to the hopes and 
fears of the populace. e was 
frequently ambiguous and oracular, 
— ſometimes amuſed the people 
with hieroglyphics; many of which, 
as we are told by Mr. 1 he 
ſtole from an old monkiſh manu- 
ſcript. Moore, the almanack-maker, 
has ftolen ſeveral from him ; and 
there is no doubt but ſome future 
almanack-maker will ſteal them 
from Moore. O5. g June, 1681. 
Lilly's Almanack, which main- 
tained its reputation for a long 
courſe of years, ſeems to have been 
ans of thoſe books "I 2 
ought neceſſary for all families. 
can eaſily — fg author 
SE ſcarce 


rarely ſpeak to any operator or maſter ; and 
do ſpeak, it is like the Iriſh, much in the throat.“ Lilly's © Life,“ 


+ There is before this book a good head of the author, by Marſhall. | 
| © When Cromwell was in Scotland, a ſoldier ſtood with Lilly's (Merlinus) 
* Anglicus in his hand, and ſaid, as the ſeveral weg paſſed by him, “ Lo! 
* bear what Lilly faith, you are promiſed vitory, fight it out, brave boys; 
and then read that month's prediction. Life, p. $3. | 
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ſcarce ever went into the houſe of 
a mechanic where he did not ſee it 
lying upon the ſame ſhelf with 
* Practice of Piety,” and the 
% Whole Duty of Man.” 

John Caſe, a native of Lime Re- 
gis in Dorſetſhire, was many years 
2' noted practitioner in phyſic and 
aſtrology. He was looked upon as 
the ſucceſſor of the famous Lilly, 
whoſe magical utenſils he poſſeſſed. 
Theſe he would ſometimes Expoſe 


in deriſion to his intimate friends; 


and particularly ** the dark cham- 
« ber and pictures, whereby Lilly 
« uſed to impoſe upon people, un- 
% der pretence o ſhewing them 
« perſons who were abſent.” The 
doctor is ſaid to have got more b 
this diſtich than Dryden did by all 
his works: 
« Within this place 
Lives doctor Caſe,” 
He was, doubtleſs, very well paid 
for compoſing that which he affixed 
to his pill- boxes: 
Here's fourteen pills for thir- 
„ teen pence, | 
« Enough in any man's own 
« con-ſci-ence.” 
1 think he was living in the reign 
of Anne. 
Ihe reſpect then paid to aſtrolo- 
s, by the generality of men of 
arning, was equal to the con- 
tempt they lie under at preſent “. 
Some among the vulgar beheld 
them with a rude admiration, and, 
thought that an order of men who 
were familiarly acquainted with the 
ſtars, and privy to the decrees of 


heaven, were in the higheſt degree 


The famous Mr. Joſeph Mede ſpent much of his time in the ſtudy of aſtro- 
logy; and the moſt valuable of Lilly's aſtrological books belonged to the ex- 
cellent biſhop Bedell, whoſe Life“ was written by Dr, Burnet, See Lilly" 


* Life,“ P · 2337 edit. 1715. 
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reſpectable. Others, who lookeg 
upon their art as ſorcery, re 

them with horror and deteſtation 
The white witches were commonly 
thought to be maſters of the dach 
art; but were ſuppoſed to have too 


much probity to put it in pradtice, 


CY 


Jonx Heypon, Aftrologer, 


OHN Heydon, who ſometime, 
aſſumed the name of Eugeniu 
heodidactus, was a great pre. 
tender to ſkill in the Koene 
ktolophy and the celeſtial ſciences, 
here 15 ſomething truly original in 
his books ; and he appears to haye 
far out-canted all the reft of hi; 
brethren. His chemical and aftro. 
logical works are numerous: but | 
ſhall paſs over that in which he ha 
made ** A Diſcovery of the true 
C4 Calum Terræ,“ and that which 
contains The occult Power of 
„ the Angels of Aſtronomy in the 
«« Telefmatical Sculptures of the 
«« Perhans and Egyptians % and 
ſeveral others equally extraordi. 
nary ; and tranſcribe only two of 
their titles, namely, „The Eng. 
« Iſh Phyſician's Guide, 7 
«© Holy Guide; leading the way 
« to know all things al preſent, 
and to come; to reſolve all man- 
©: ner of queſtions, cure all dif. 
« eaſes: leading the way to vir. 
« tue, art, and nature; and ta 
ce the golden treaſures of nature 
by tranſmutation; with the Ro- 
« fie Croſs uncovered, and the 
e places, temples, holy houſes, 
&« caſtles, and inviſible moun- 
« tains of the brethren A 
40 


Di. Loa © 


. 


« fx 


tt and communicated to the world, 
« for the full ſatisfation of phi- 
« loſophers, alchymiſts, &c. all in 
books, with a ſmall Chymi- 
« cal Dictionary; Lond. 1662 
gro. © Hammeguleh Hampan- 
« neah; or the Roſie Crucian 
« Crown, ſet with ſeven angels, 
« ſeven planets, ſeven genii, twelve 
« ſigns, twelve ideas, ſixteen fi- 
« gures; and their occult powers 
« upon the ſeven metals, and their 
« miraculous virtues in medi- 
cines; with the perfect and full 
« diſcovery of the Pantarva and 
« Elixirs of Metals, prepared to 
« cure Diſeaſes: whereunto is 
« added Elhauareuna preſorio, Re- 
« gio Lucis et Pſonthon;“ Lond. 
16 53 8yo. — The author, who 
has given us the outlines of his 
character in the title-pages of his 
books, was much reſorted to by 
the duke of Buckingham ; who, 
like the godle/s regent mentioned b 
Mr. Lopes was much infatuated with 
judicial aſtrol He employed 
Heydon to calculate the king's and 
his own nativity ; and was aſſured 
that his ſtars had promiſed him 
great things. He was alſo em- 
ployed by the duke in ſome trea- 
ſonable and ſeditious practices, for 
which he was ſent to the Tower; 
where he was more honourabl 
lodged than he had ever been be- 
fore. He loſt much of his former 
reputation, by telling Richard 
Cromwell and Thurloe, who went 
to him diſguiſed like cavaliers, that 
Oliver would infallibly be hanged 
by a certain time, which he out- 
lived ſeveral years. He married the 
widow of Nicholas Culpepper, and 
ſucceeded to much of his buſineſs. 


The mercurialiſts, phyſiogno- 
miſts, chiromancers, aſtrologers, 
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philomaths, and well-wiſhers to 
the mathematics, were more nu- 
merous -in this reign than th 
have been at any other period. 
There was a large collection of 
their works in the Harleian Li- 
brary. 


8 2 


— 


Joun PorDace. 

OHN Pordage, who is placed 
J by Baxter at the head of the 
ehmeniſts, was ſome time preacher 
of St. Laurence's church in Read- 
ing, and afterwards rector of Brad- 
field in Berkſhire. He was a man 
of much natural enthuſiaſm ; and 
having over-heated his imagination 
by reading the works of Jacob Beh- 
men, he, like that viſionary, fancied 
himſelf inſpired. He pretended to 
know divine truth by a clearer 
light than that of the ſcripture, 
which he conſidered as little Fate 
than a dead letter, He was Fun x 
by Chriſtopher Fowler, a clergy- 
man of Reading, before the com- 
miſſioners of Berks, for ejecting 
miniſters, of preaching anti-ſcrip- 


_ tural doctrine, of bla phemy, and 


familiarity with evil ſpirits. Much 
of the hiſtory of this ſtrange en- 
thuſiaſt may be ſeen in Fowler's 
© Dzmonium Meridianum.” He 
acknowledges himſelf, in his an- 
ſwer to that book, that he had ſen- 
ſible communion with angels, and 
that he knew good ſpirits from bad 
by his fight, and even by his ſmell. 
e alſo acknowledges, that his 
houſe was, for a month, infeſted 
with evil ſpirits; and that he had a 
viſible conflict with a fiery dragon, 
which filled a large room; “ that 
« an impreſſion was made in the 
« brick-wall of his chimney, of a 
E 2 | t coach 
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* coach drawn with tigers and 


& Hons, which could not be got 


* out, till it was hewed out with 
«« pick-axes; and another on his 
* plaſs window, which yet re- 
„ maineth.” But theſe ſpirits, as 
he believed, were raiſed by one Eve- 
rard, whom he looked upon as a 
conjuror. This man, who appeared 
to be a proſelyte of Pordage's, was 
for ſeveral weeks a ſojourner in his 
family — The character of Pordage 
may be ſummed up in very few 
words: he was far gone in one of 
the moſt incurable kinds of mad- 
neſs, the frenzy of enthuſiaſm. 


_—— 


— — 


Lady FALCONBERG. 


E are told by Dr. Swift, in 
vol. V. p. 94, of his Let- 
« ters,” that ſhe was extremely 
like the pictures he had ſeen of her 
father. 
Mary, third daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, a lady of great beauty, 
but of greater ſpirit, was ſecond 
wife of Thomas lord viſcount Fal- 
conberg. Biſhop Burnet, who ſtyles 
her @ wiſe and worthy woman, ſays, 


favour “*. 
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that “ ſhe was more likely to have 
maintained the poſt (of protec. 
6 tor) than either of her brother: 
&« according to a ſaying that wem 
* of her, «That thoſe who wore 
te breeches deſerved petticoats bet. 
«© ter; but if thoſe in petticoat 
«© had been in breeches, they would 
© have held faſter. After Richard 
was depoſed, who, as ſhe yell 
knew, was never formed for re 

power, ſhe exerted herſelf in behalf 
of Charles II. and is ſaid to have 
had a great and ſucceſsful hand in 
his Reſtoration. It is very certain 
that her huſband was ſent to the 
Tower by the Committee of Safety, 
a little before that great event, aud 
that he ſtood very high in the king: 
OH. March 14. 1712, 


Dutcheſs of ALBEMARLE. 


NNE Clarges, dutcheſs of 
Albemarle, was the daughter 

of a blackſmith ,, who gave her 
an education ſuitable to the en- 
ployment ſhe was bred to, which 
was that of a milliner. As the 
manners are generally formed early 
in 


lam very credibly informed that lady Falconberg frequented the eſtabliſhed 

church. When ſhe was in town ſhe went to St. Anne's, Soho; when in the 
country, to Chiſwick. She was a very genteel woman, but pale and fickly, 
She was known to be very charitable. From the information of a perſon who 
knew her in the decline of life. See a remarkable paſſage concerning her in Dr. 
Z. Grey's “ Examination of Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans,” p. 36. 

+ The following quotation is from a manuſcript of Mr. Aubrey, in Afh- 
mole's Muſeum : © When he (Monck) was priſoner in the Tower, his ſemp- 
* ſtreſs, Nan Clarges, a blackſmith's daughter, was kind to him in a double 
6. 2 It myſt be remembered that he was then in want, and that ſhe al- 
4 fiſted him. Here ſhe was got with child. She was not at all handſome nor 
& cleanly : her mother was one of the five women barbers, and a woman of ill 
fame. A ballad was made on her and the other four: the burden of it waz, 


£ Did you ever hear the like, 
4 Or ever hear the ſame, 

64 Of five women barbers, 

« That lived in Drury-Lane, 
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in life, ſhe retained ſomething of 
the ſmith's daughter, even at her 
hioheſt elevation. She was firit the 
miſtreſs, and afterwards the wife of 
general Monk ; who had ſuch an 
opinion of her underſtanding, that 
he often conſulted her in the great- 
eſt emergencies. As ſhe was a tho- 
rough royaliſt, it is probable that 
ſhe had no inconſiderable ſhare in 
the Reſtoration. She is ſuppoſed 
to have recommended ſeveral of the 
privy-counſellors, in the lift which 
the general preſented to the king 
ſoon after his landing. It 1s more 
than probable that ſhe carried on 
a very lucrative trade in _— of 
ofices, which were generally filled 
by ſuch as gave her moſt money *. 
She was an 1mplacable enemy to 
lord Clarendon ; and had ſo great 
an influence over her huſband, as 
to prevail with him to help ruin 
that excellent man, though he was 
one of his beſt friends. Indeed, 
the general was afraid to offend 
her, as ſhe preſently took fire ; and 
her anger 2 no bounds. She 
was a great miſtreſs of all the low 
eloquence of abuſive rage, and ſel- 
dom failed to diſcharge a volley of 
curſes againſt ſuch as thoroughly 
provoked her f. Nothing is more 
certain, than that the intrepid com- 
mander, awho was never afraid of 
bullets, was often terrified by the 
fury of his wife. 
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Lord Russtr. 


IL LIAM, lord Ruſſel, was 
a man of probity and virtue, 
and worthy of a better age than 
that in which he lived ; an age, 
when ſilence and freedom of ſpeech 
were equally criminal; when a 
perjured witneſs was more eſteemed 
than an honeſt patriot, and law and 
jag were wreſted to the purpoſes 
of an enraged faction, and an ar- 
bitrary court. As he was appre- 
henſive for the civil and religious 
liberties of his country, he diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf by promoting the 

ill for excluding the duke of York 

from the crown, which he carried 
up to the houſe of peers 1. He 
thought reſiſtance preferable to ſla- 
very ; he had moreover the honeſty 
to avow it, and perſiſted in it to the 
laſt, though a retractation of his 
rinciples would probably have 

aved his life. He was accuſed of 
being an accomplice in the Rye- 
houſe plot, and conſequently of 
conſpiring the death of the king, a 
crime of which he was abſolutely 
innocent. All that was proved 
againſt him, by ſuſpected witneſſes, 
was, that treaſonable words were 
uttered in his preſence, though he 
bore no part in, or aſſented 10 
the converſation which occaſioned 
them. When he had taken his 
laſt leave of his lady, he ſaid that 
the bitterneſs of death was 
E 3 « paſt; 


* See the © Continuation of Lord Clarendon's Life.“ p. 46. 


+ Vide the © Continuation of Lord Clarendon's Life, 


P · 621. 


1 Col. Titus, in his ſpeech for excluding the duke of York, declared, 
That to accept of expedients for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, after ſuch 
* a king mounted the throne, was as ftrange as if there were a lion in the 
* lobby, and they ſhould vote, that they would rather ſecure themſelves by 


* letting him in and chaining him, than by keeping him out,” This ſentiment 
's put into verſe by Bramſton, in his“ Art of Politicks,” 
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«© paſt;” and he ſoon after went to 
his execution, and ſubmitted to the 
fatal ſtroke with a reſolution wor- 
thy of the canſe in which he ſuf- 
fered. He was the protomartyr of 
patriotiſm in this reign : Alger- 
non Sidney was the ſecond, Be- 
headed 21 July, 1683. 


„ 


Earl of Ossokx. 


HOM AS lord Butler, earl 
O of Oſſory, general of his 
majeſty's ſubjects of Great Britain, 
in the ſervice of his highneſs the 
prince of Orange, and the States 
of the United Provinces ; lieute- 
nant-general of his majeſty's forces 
in the kingdom of Ireland ; lord 
chamberlain to the queen; one of 
the lords of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy-council, in the 
kingdoms of England and Ircland ; 
one of the lords of his majelty's 
bed-chamber; and knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter. 

A pompous liſt of titles and ho- 
nours, under the portraits of men 
of rank, ſometimes compoſe the hi- 
ſtory of the perſons repreſented. 
Here we have a man who ſhone 
with unborrowed luſtre, whoſe 
merit was the foundation of his 
fame. Though he ſeemed born 
for the camp only, he was perfectly 
qualified for the court; not as a 
wit, a mimic, or buffoon, but by a 
propriety of behaviour, the reſult 
of good ſenſe and good. breeding. 
His courage on board the fleet was 
ſcarcely exceeded by that of prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albematle; 
and theirs was never exceeded by 
that of any other ſea-officer. He 
commanded the Engliſh troops in 
the ſervice of the prince of Orange; 


and at the battle of Mons contri. 


buted greatly to the retreat of Mar. 
ſhal Luxemburg, to whom Lewis 
XIV. was indebted for the greateſt 
part of his military glory. He, on 
this occaſion, received the thank 
of the duke of Villa Hermoſa, go. 


vernor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 


and alſo the thanks of his Catholic 
majeſty himſelf. His ſpeech, ad. 
drefled to the earl of Shafteſbury, 
in vindication of his father, was 
univerſally applauded : it even con- 
founded that intrepid orator, who 
was in the ſenate what the earl of 
Oſſory was in the field. Theſe his 
great qualities were adorned by a 
ingular modeſty, and a probity 
which nothing could corrupt, 
Poets and hiſtorians praiſe him in 
much the ſame terms, as proſe na- 
turally riſes to the language of 
poetry on ſo elevated a ſubject. He 
died 30 July, 1680, in the 46th 
year of his age. The duke of Or. 
mond, his father, ſaid, *©* that he 
„ would not exchange his dead 
*« ſon for any living ſon in chriſten- 
«© dom.” 

This gallant nobleman 1s well 
known to have ſought fame in every 
part of Europe, and in every ſcene 
of action where it was to be ac- 
quired. In 1666, upon his return 
trom Ireland, he paid a viſit to the 
earl of Arlington, at his ſeat at 
Euſton in Suffolk; where he hap- 
pened to hear the firing of guns 
at ſea, in the famous battle that 
began the iſt of June. He in- 


ſtantly prepared to go on board the 
* 


fleet, where he arrived on the zd of 
that month; and had the ſatisfac- 
tion of informing. the duke of Al. 
bemarle, that prince Rupert was 
haſtening to join him. He had 
his ſhare in the glorious actions 
of that and the —— 5 


2 
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i utation was much in- 
Hake by his behaviour in the 
engagement of Southwold bay. 
In 1673, he was ſucceſhvely made 
rear-admiral of the blue and the 
red ſquadrons : he having, in the 
battle of the 11th of Auguſt that 
year, covered the Royal Prince, on 
board of which Sir Edward Spragge 
commanded, and at length brought 
off the ſhattered veſſel in tow. On 
the 10th of September following, 
he was, by the king, appointed 
admiral of the whole fleet, during 
the abſence of prince Rupert. 


— 


Hucn PETERS. 


UGH Peters, in the pulpit; 
2 full congregation: he is 
repreſented turning an hour-glaſs ; 
near him are theſe words: I 
« know you are fellows, 
«« ſtay and take the other glaſs.” 
Before his Life, by William Young, 
M. D. (a Welſh phyſician.) 12mo. 
1663, 

Hugh Peters, who was the ſon of 
a merchant * at Foy in Cornwall, 


was ſome time a member of Jeſus 
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college in Cambridge; whence he 
is ſaid to have been expelled for 
his irregular behaviour +. He af- 
terwards betook himſelf to the 
ſtage f, where he acquired that geſ- 
ticulation and buffoonery which he 
praQtiſed in the pulpith. He wa; 
admitted into holy orders by Dr. 
Mountaine, biſhop of London; 
and was, for a conſiderable time, 
lecturer of St. Sepulchre's in that 
city : but being proſecuted for cri- 
minal converſation with another 
man's wife ||, he fled to Rotterd m, 
where he was paſtor of the Eng iſh 
church, together with the learned 
Dr. William Ames. He afterwards 
exerciſed his miniſtry in New-Eng- 
land, where he continued about ie- 
ven years. He was a great pre- 
tender to the faintly character, a 
vehement declaimer againſt Charles 
I. and one of the foremoſt to en- 
courage and juſtify the rebellion. 
The hiſtorical and critical account 
of his life, publiſhed a few years 
ſince, is chiefly taken from A 
dying Father's laſt Legacy, &c. 
4 or, H. Peters's Advice to his 

« Daughter.” 
'The following verſes were pre- 
E 4 fixed 


* See © H. Peters's Legacy to his Daughter,“ p. 98. 


+ See his Life by Dr. Young, p. 6. 


t Life, p. 7. 


$ The Engliſh language was much corrupted by the preachers at this period. 


The eloquence of the pulpit differed wi 


ely from every other ſpecies, and 


abounded wirh ſuch figures of ſpeech as rhetoric has found no name for“. The 

larguage of prayer was no leis corrupted than that of preaching : the ſecond 

perion in the Trinity was frequently addreſſed in the familiar, the fond, and 

the fulſome ſtyle ; much of which ſeems to have been borrowed from “ The 

Academy of Compliments,” a fooliſh book publiſhed about this time. 
Life, p. 20. | | LE 


* This is exemplified in a printed account of a ſermon of Hugh Peters's on Pſalm 
cli. ver. 7. „He led them forth by the right way, that they might go to the eity of ha- 
„ bitation,” He told his audience, that God was forty years leading Iſrael through the 
wi.derneſs to Canaan, which was.not forty days march; but that God's right way was a 
treat Way about, He then made a circumflex on his cuſhion, and ſaid, that the Ifrielites 
ere led ée crinkledom cum crankledom,” See the ftory at large in the “ Parliamentary 
* Hiſtory,” vol. XXII. p. 72. | 


ee CO —_— 
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fixed to that work, which was 
printed in 1660, | 


Lo here the dictates of a dying 
man! 

«© Mark well his note! who, like 
« the expiring ſwan, 

« Wiſely preſaging her approach- 

ing doom, 

« Sings in ſoft charms her epice- 
60 dium. 

66 Such, ſuch, were his; who was 

a ſhining lamp 

« Which, though extinguiſh'd by 

| a fatal damp, 

« Yet his laſt breathings ſhall, ike 

„ incenſe hurl'd 

« On ſacred altars, ſo perfume the 
« world, 

„% That the next will admire, and 
cc Out of doubt, | 

% Revere that torch-light which 
& this age put out, _— 


Hugh Peters, together with his 
brethren the regicides, went to his 
execution with an air of triumph, 
rejoicing that he was to ſuffer in ſo 
good a cauſe, It appears from this 
inſtance, and many others, that the 
preſumption of an enthuſiaſt is 
much greater than that of a faint. 
'The one is always humble, and 
eworks out his ſalvation with fear 
and trembling ; the other is arro- 
gant and a uming, and ſeems to 
demand it as his right. 
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wildered with enthuſiaſm. He was 


\ Thomas VENNER. 


HOMAS Venner, a wine, 
cooper, who acquired a com. 
petent eſtate by his trade, was re- 
uted a man of ſenſe and religion, 
fore his underſtanding was be- 


ſo N poſſeſſed with the no- 
tions of the Millenarians, or Fifth 
Monarchy Men, that he ftrongly 
expected that Chriſt was coming to 
reign upon earth, and that all hu. 
man government, except that of 
the ſaints, was preſently to ceaſe, 
He looked upon Cromwell, and 
Charles II. as uſurpers upon Chritt's 
dominion, and perſuaded his aveak 
brethren, that it was their duty to 
riſe and ſeize upon the kingdom in 
his name. Accordingly a rabble 
of them, with Venner at their 
head, aſſembled in the ftreets, and 
proclaimed king Jeſus, 'They were 
attacked by a party of the militia, 
whom they reſolutely engaged, as 
many of them believed themfelyes 
to be inyulnerable, They were at 
length overpowered by numbers, 
es their leader, with twelve of his 
followers, was executed gu gage 
1660-1. They affirmed to 

« laſt, that if they had been de- 
« ceived, the Lord himſelf was 
« their deceiver.“ 


Joux 


* Lord Clarendon obſerves, that the fanatics ** diſcovered a wonderful ma- 
<« lignity in their diſcourſes, and vows of revenge for their innocent friends 
(the regicides). They cauſed the ſpeeches they made at their deaths to be 
& printed, in which there was nothing of a repentance or ſorrow for their 
« w.ckedneſs ; but a juſtification of what they had done for the cauſe of God.” 
They had their meetings to conſult about revenge, and hoped that the difbanded 
army would have eſpouſed their cauſe, See the © Continuation of lord Claren - 
6 gon's Life.” p. 134, 135. 
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1 the Quaker. 


tinople, upon no leſs a deſign 
that of converting the grand 
fignior. He preached at the cor- 
ner of one of the ſtreets of that 
city, with all the vehemence of a 
fanatic : but as he ſpoke in his 
own language, the people ſtared 
at him, * could not ſo much as 
gueſs at the drift of his diſcourſe. 
They ſoon concluded him to be 
out of his ſenſes, and carried him 
to a mad-houſe, where he was con- 
fined for ſix months. One of the 
keepers happening to hear him 
ſpeak the word Engliſb, informed 
lord Winchelſea, who was then 
ambaſſador to the Porte, that a 
mad countryman of his was then 
under confinement. His lordſhip 
ſent for him; and he appeared be- 
fore him in a torn and dirty hat, 
which he could not by any means 
be perſuaded to take off, The 
ambaſſador thought that a little of 
the Turkiſh diſcipline would be of 
ſervice to him, and preſently or- 
dered him to be drubbed upon the 
feet. This occaſioned a total change 
in his behaviour, and he acknow- 
ledged that the drubbing had 2 
good effect upon his ſpirit, Upon 
ſearching his pockets, a letter was 
found addreſſed to the Great Turk, 
in which he told him, that he was 
a ſcourge in the hand of God to 
chaſtiſe the wicked; and that he 
had ſent him not only to denounce, 
but to execute vengeance. He was 
put on board a ſhip bound for 
England; but found means to eſ- 
cape in his paſſage, and returned 
to Conſtantinople. He was ſoon 
after ſent on board another ſhip, 
and ſo effectually ſecured, that he 
could not eſcape a ſecopd time, 


OHN Kelſey went to Conſtan- 
J 
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OLIVIR CROMWELL's PoftrER. 


HIS man, whoſe Chriſtian 

name was Damel, was por- 
ter to Oliver Cromwell, in whoſe 
ſervice he learned much of the cant 
that prevailed at that time. -He 
was a great plodder in books of di- 
vinity, eſpecially in thoſe of the 
myſtical kind, which are ſuppoſed 
to have turned his brain. He was 
many years in Bedlam, where his 
library was, after ſome time, al- 
lowed him ; as there was not the 
leaſt probability of his cure. The 
moſt conſpicuous of his books was 
a large bible, given him by Nell 
Gwynn. He frequently preached, 
and ſometimes propheſied ; and was 
ſaid to have foretold ſeveral remark- 
able events, particularly the fire of 
London, One would think that 
Butler had this frantic enthuſiaſt 
in view, where he ſays, 


« Had lights where better eyes 
« were blind, 

© As pigs are ſaid to ſee the 
« wind; 

“% Fill'd Bedlam with predeſti- 
«© nation, &c.“ Hun. 


Mr. Charles Leſlie, who has 
laced him in the ſame claſs with 
ox and Muggleton, tells us, that 

people often went to hear him 
preach, and “ would fit man 
« hours under his window wi 
« great ſigns of devotion.” That 
gentleman had the curioſity to aſk 
a grave matron, who was amon 
his auditors, <* What ſhe coul 
«« profit by hearing that madman ; 
cc She, with a compoſed counte- 
© nance, as pitying his ignorance, 
« replied, 4 That F —— thought 
« Paul was mad.“ 


Or Es 


— . ]— ͤ?u—¹wm.1m ͥ̃ e———_—_ 
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OaTEs and BEDTror. 


ITUS Oates, who was re- 
ſtrained by no principle hu- 

man or divine, and like Judas 
would have done any thing for 
thirty ſhillings, was one of the moſt 
accompliſhed villains that we read 
of in hiſtory, He was ſucceſſively 


an Anabaptiſt, a Conformiſt, and a 


Papiſt; and then became a Con- 
formiſt again. He had been a chap- 
lain on board the fleet, whence he 
was diſmiſſed for an unnatural 
crime; and was known to be guilty 
of perjury before he ſet up the 
trade of witneſſing. He was ſuc- 
ceſsful in it, beyond his moſt ſan- 
ine expectation: he was lodged 
at Whitehall, and had a penſion 
aſſigned him of 1200 l. a year. He 
was a man of ſome cunning, more 
effrontery, and the moſt conſummate 
falſehood. His impudence ſup- 
ported itfelf under the ſtrongeſt 
conviction, and he ſuffered for his 
crimes, with all the conſtancy of a 
martyr. The æra of Oates's plot, 
was alſo the grand zra of Whig 
and Tory ; and he has the pecu- 
liar infamy of being the firſt of in- 
cendiaries, as he was the firſt of 
witneſſes. | 
This notorious evidence was, 
ſoon after the acceſſion of James, 
convicted of perjury, upon the evi- 
dence of above fixty reputable wit- 
neſſes, of whom nine were Pro- 
teſtants. He was ſentenced to pay 
a fine of two thouſand marks, to 
be ſtripped of his canonical habit, 
to be whipped twice in three days 
by the common hangman, and to 
ſtand in the pillory at Weſtminſter- 
Hall gate, and at the Royal-Ex- 
change 
pilloried five times every year, and 
to be impriſoned during life. The 


. He was moreover to be 
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hangman performed his office with 
uncommon rigour. The beſt thin 
James ever did, was puniſhin 
Oates for his perjury; and the 
— thing Oates ever did, wg 
upporting himſelf under the mog 
afflictive part of his « puniſhment 
with the reſolution and conſlan 

of a martyr. A penſton of hou! 
a year was conferred upon this miſ. 
creant by king William. He ya, 
for a clergyman, remarkably illi. 
terate ; but there have been pub. 
liſhed under his name, A Nu. 
rative of the Popiſh Plot; 
The Merchandize of the Whore 


of Rome; and © Eikon Ba. 


«« fihke, or a Picture of the late 
«« King James.” It is well knoyn 
that he was the ſon of an Anaba 
tiſt ; and he probably died in the 
communion in which he had been 
educated: 


William Bedloe, who aſſumed the 
title of captain, was an infamous 
adventurer of low birth, who had 
travelled over a great part of Eu- 
rope under different names and dil. 
guiſes, and had paſſed upon ſeveral 
ignorant perſons for a man of rank 
and fortune. Encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of Oates, he tarned evi- 
dence, gave an account of God- 
frey's murder, and added many 
circumſtances to the narrative of 
the former. Theſe villains had 
the boldneſs to accuſe the queen 
of entering into a conſpiracy againſt 
the king's life. A reward of 500/, 
was voted to Bedloe by the Com- 
mons. He is ſaid to have aſſerted 
the reality of the plot on his death - 
bed: but it abounds with abſur- 
dity, contradiction, and perjury; 
and ſtill remains one of the greateſt 
problems in the Britiſh annals. 0s. 
20 Aug. 1680. — Giles Jacob in- 
forms us, that he was author of 2 


play, 


called“ The Excommuni- 
payed Prince, or the Falſe Re- 
« lick 2 1679. = 


— 


Lord Chief Juſtice JEFFERIES. 


AW never wore ſo terrible 
an aſpect, as when the pert *, 
the inſolent, and cruel Jefferies ſar 
upon the bench; who was, with- 
out exception, the worſt judge that 
ever this, or- perhaps ny other na- 
tion was —_— with. In the weſ- 
tern aſſizes, after the defeat of Mon- 
mouth, juries were overborne, judg- 
ment was given with precipitation; 
even the common legal forms were 
neglected, and the laws themſelves 
openly trampled upon, by a mur- 


character of a lord- chancellor. 
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derer in the robes of a lord-chief-. - 


juſtice +. He returned triumphant- 
ly to London, and was received with 
om arms by the king f, who ſoon 
ter placed him at the head of the 
higheſt tribunal in the kingdom F. 
He was taken in diſguiſe at Wap- 
ping ||, 12 Dec. 1688. It was with 
difficulty that the mob were re- 
ſtrained from tearing him to pieces. 


He died ſoon after in the Tower. 


His ſeat, well known by the name 


of Bulſtrode, was purchaſed by Wil- 


liam, earl of Portland, in the reign 
of Anne. 

He was made lord chief. juſtice 
of the king's-bench, 7 Feb. 1684-5, 
and lord-chancellor, 28 Sept. 1685. 
The next year he was appointed one 
of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 


Genuine 


e Than ſharp L'Eftrange a more admir'd prater, 
«© Wittier on bench, than he in Obſervator.” 


STATE Pokus. 


+ J have ſeen an old woman, who kept a little alehouſe in the weſt, kindle 
into rage, and melt into pity, upon relating the cruelties of Jefferies, and the 
cataſtrophe of Monmouth. I concluded that ſhe caught both theſe paſſions 
from her mother, who, ſhe told me, “ was an eye-witneſs of the ſhocking 
barbarities of thoſe lamentable times.“ 
of Pomfret met with very rude inſults from the populace on the weſtern road, 
only becauſe ſhe was grand-daughter of the inhuman Jetferies. 

1 King James called the weſtern circuit Jeferies's campaign. 

I His behaviour, both in private and public, was very inconſiſtent with the 
Sir John Rereſby informs us, that he once 
dined with him, when the lord-mayor of London and feveral other gentlemen 
were his gueſts; and that having drank deeply at dinner, he gave a looſe to 
that inclination to frolic which was natural to him. He called for Mountfort 
his domeſtic, who was an excellent mimic; and he, in a ſham cauſe, took off, as 
the modern phraſe is, all the great lawyers of the age, in the moſt ridiculous 
manner. The ſame author adds, that he had like to have died of a fit of the 
ſtone, which he brought upon himſelf by a furious debauch of wine at Mr. 


It is remarkable that the late counteſs 


Alderman Duncomb's ; where he, the lord-treaſurer, and others, drank them 
ſelves to ſuch a pitch of frenzy, “that among friends it was whiſpered they. 
* had ſtripped into their ſhirts ; and that, had not an accident prevented them, 
they had got up on a ſign- poſt to drink the king's health; which was the 
e ſubje& of much deriſion, to ſay no worſe.” Rereſby's Memoirs, 4to. 
p. 130, 131. | 

|| Sir John Rereſby informs us, that he cut off his eye-brows to prevent his 
being known, 
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Genuine Anecdotes the late Prince 
of Wales, Lord Oxford, Dean 


Parnelle, Mr. Pope, Mr. Fen- 
ton, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, 
Sir Richard Steele, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, Dr. Young, and Mr. 

Hocke. 


HE late queen Caroline de- 
clared her intention of ho- 
nouring Mr. Pope with a viſit at 
Twickenham. His mother was 
then alive; and leſt the viſit ſhould 
give her pain, on account of the 
nger his religious principles might 
incur by an intimacy with the court, 
his piety made him, with great duty 
and humility, beg that he might 
decline this honour. Some years 
after, his mother being then dead, 
the prince of Wales condeſcended 
to do him the honour of a viſit: 
when Mr. Pope met him at the wa- 
ter-fide, he expreſſed his ſenſe of 
the honour done him in very pro- 
terms, joined with the moſt 
dutiful expreſſions of attachment. 
On which the prince ſaid, © It is 
« yery well; but how ſhall we re- 
«© concile your love to a prince, with 
46 er profeſſed indifpofition to 
« kings; ſince. princes will be 
« kings in time?” „ Sir,” re- 
plied Pope, I conſider royalty 
«© under that noble and authoriſed 
« type of the lion: while he is 
young, and beiore his nails are 
« grown, he may be approached, 
« and careſſed with ſafety and 
«« pleaſure.” 

Lord Oxford, as a miniſter, was 
negligent, if we may believe what 
lord Bolingbroke uſed to ſay to his 
friends. He added likewiſe, that 
Oxford was, in converſation, puz- 
zled and embarraſſed ; and, upon 
the whole, unequal to his ſtation. 
It was his wont, every day almoſt, 
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to ſend idle verſes from court ts 
the Scriblerus club, which conſiſted 
of Swift, Arbuthnot, Parnelle, Po 
and ſometimes Gay. He was lie 
wiſe uſed to frequent the club every 
night almoſt, and would talk idly, 
even on the criſis of the moſt in. 
portant coricerns. 

Envy itſelf, however, muſt alloy 
that this nobleman difplayed a mof 
manly fortitude during the courſe 
of his adverſity. | 

When Parnelle had been intro. 
duced by Swift to lord treaſurer 
Oxford, and had been eftabliſhed 
in his favour by the aſſiſtance of 
Pope, he ſoon began to entertain 
2 views. The walk he 
choſe to ſhine in was popular preach- 
inge he had talents for it, and be- 
gan to be diſtinguiſhed in the mob. 
places of Southwark and London, 
when the queen's ſudden death de- 
ſtroyed all his proſpects, and at a 
juncture when famed preaching was 
the readieſt road to preferment, 
This fatal ftroke broke his ſpirits; 
he took to drinking, became a fot, 
and ſoon finiſhed his courſe. 

His friend Fenton, had the like 
ill hap. — Mr. Pope had a great 
intimacy with Craggs the younger, 
when the latter was miniſter of ſtate. 
Craggs had received a bad and neg- 
lected education. He had great parts: 
and partly out of ſhame for want of 
literature, and partly out of a ſenſe 
of its uſe, he, not long before his 
immature death, deſired Mr. Pope 
to recommend to him a modeſt, in- 
genious, and learned young man, 
whom he might take into his houſe, 
to aid and inftru him in claſſical 
learning. Mr. Pope recommended 
Fenton; who was ſo taken in, and 
anſwered all the miniſter expect 
from him: ſo that Fenton had gain- 
ed much of his favour, and of courſe 

thought 


mought his fortune made, when the 
ſmall- pox ſeized the miniſter, and 
put an end to all Fenton's hopes. 

Mr. Pope eſteemed Congreve for 
the manners of a gentleman and a 
man of honour, and the ſageſt of 
the poetic tribe. He thought no- 
thing wanting in his comedies, but 
the fimplicity and truth of nature. 

Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, 
maintained a decent character, but 
had no heart. Mr. Addiſon was 
juſtly offended with him for ſome 
behaviour which aroſe from that 
want, and eſtranged himſelf from 
him; which Rowe felt very ſevere- 
ly. Mr. Pope, their common friend, 
knowing this, took an opportunity, 
at ſome juncture of Mr. Addiſon's 
advancement, to tell him how poor 
Rowe was gneved at his diſplea- 
ſure, and what ſatisfaction he ex- 
preſſed at Mr. Addiſon's good for- 
tune; which he expreſſed ſo natu- 
rally, that he (Mr. Pope) could not 
but think him fincere. Mr. Ad- 
diſon replied, I do not ſuſpe& 
that he feigned; but the levity 
© of his heart is ſuch, that he is 
« ſtruck with any new adventure; 
« and it would affect him juſt in 
« the ſame manner, if he heard I 
was going to be hanged.” 
Mr. Pope ſaid, he could not deny 
* Addiſon underſtood Rowe 
well. | 

Mr. Pope uſed to ſay of Steele, 
that though he led a very careleſs 
and vicious life, yet he, neverthe- 
leſs, had a real love and reverence 
for virtue, 

Swift had taken a diſlike (with- 
out 2 him) to Vanbrugh, 
and ſatirized him ſeverely in two 
or three poems, which ifpleaſed 
Mr Pope; and he remonſtrated 
with his friend on this occaſion. 
Swift ſaid, he thought Vanbrugh 
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a coxcomb and a puppy : the other 
replied, you have not the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with, or perſonal know- 
ledge of him :—Vanbrugh is the re- 
verſe of all this, and the moſt eaſy 
careleſs writer and companion in the 
world. This, as he aſſured an in- 
timate friend, was true. He added, 
that Vanbrugh wrote and built juſt 
as his fancy led him, or as thoſe he 
built for and wrote for directed him. 
If what he did pleaſed them, he 
gained his end; if it diſpleaſed 
them, they might thank themſelves. 
He pretended to no high ſcientific 
knowledge in the art a building; 
and he wrote without much atten- 
tion to critical art. Speaking with 
Mr. Pope of the Fables in co- 
medy of Æſop, the latter ſaid to 
him, „Prior is called the Engliſh 
«« Fontaine, for his Tales ; nothing 
„is more unlike. - But your Fables 
have the very ſpirit of thig cele- 
«© brated French > — © It 
e may be ſo,” replied Vanbrugh ; 
« but, I proteſt to you, I never 
„read Fontaine's Fables.“ 

Mr. Pope thought Dr. Young 
had much of a ſublime genius, 
though without common ſenſe ; fo 
that his genius, having no guide, 
was perpetually liable to degenerate 
into Lombaſt. This made him paſs 
for a fooliſh youth, the ſport of peers 
and poets, But his having a very 
good heart, enabled him to ſupport 

clerical character when he aſ- 
ſumed it, firſt with decency, and 
afterward with honour. | 

The want of reaſonable ideas in 


this ingenious writer, ſo 
with — ination, — the 
ſame abſence and diſtraction in 
company, which has frequently 
been obſerved, to befal philoſophic 
men, through the abundance of 
theirs. But his abſence being Lo 
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that account attended with much 
abſurdity, it was not only excuſed, 
but enjoyed. He gave, through- 
out his life, many wonderful ex- 
amples of this turn, or rather de- 
bility of mind; of which one will 
ſuffice. When he had determined 
to into orders, he addreſſed 
himſelf, like an honeſt man, for 
the beſt directions in the ſtudy of 
theology. But to whom did he 
apply? It may, 3 be thought, 
to Sherlock or Atterbury; to Bur- 
net or Hare. No! to Mr. Pope; 
who, in a youthful frolick, recom- 
mended Tl Aquinas to him. 


Wich this treaſure he retired, in or- 


der to be free from interruption, to 
an obſcure place in the ſuburbs. 
His director hearing no more of 
him in ſix months, and apprehend- 
ing he might have carried the jeſt 
too far, ſought after him, and 
found him out juſt in time to 
prevent an irretrievable derange- 
ment. 
Mr. Hooke ſeems to have poſ- 
ſeſſed no fmall ſhare of Mr. 
Pope's eſteem and friendſhip. His 
ſolicitude to do him ſervice, is 
ſtrongly exemplified in the follow 
ing anecdote, | 
©. The firſt dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough was deſirous of having an 
account of her public conduct given 
© to the world. This Mr. Hooke, 
a Roman Catholic, in the 
way, and compiler of the Roman 
+. Hiftary, was, by Mr. Pope and 
others, recommended to her 
Grace, as a proper perſon to draw 
© up this Account, under her infpec- 
© tion, and by the aſſiſtance of the 
6 1 communicated to him, 
& Þ 2 this work ſo much 
© to her Grace's ſatis faction, that 
« ſhe talked. of rewarding him 
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* largely, but would do nothi; 
© till M.. Pope came to her, he 
company ſhe then ſought all 
portunities to procure, and was 
uneaſy to be without it. He wa 
at that time with ſome friend; 
whom he was unwilling to pan 
with, a hundred miles diſtant, 
But at Mr. Hooke's earneſt ſoli. 
citation, when Mr. Pope found 
his preſence ſo eſſentially con- 
cerned his friend's intereſt and 
future ſupport, he broke through 
all his engagements, and in the 
depth of winter and ill ways, 
flew to his affiſtance. On h 
coming, the dutcheſs ſecured to 
Mr. Hooke 5o000l. and by that 
means attach'd him to her ſer. 
vice, But ſoon after ſhe took 
occaſion, as was uſual with her, 
to quarrel with him. 
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« Her of turn by violence pur- 
6 u By" | 

Not more a form her hate than 
gratitude,” 


Thus Mr. Hooke repreſented 
the matter. The reaſon fe gave 
of her ſudden diflike to him, was 
his attempr to pervert her to 
popery. This is not without 
probability; for he finding her 
Grace (as appears from the A. 
count of her conduct) without | any 
religion, might think it an af of 
no common charity to give her hi 
own. | 


The above particulars are ſe- 


lected from the Life of Mr. 2 * | 


compiled by Owen Ruff head, Eig; 
from original MS. S. Which he had 
the honour to be entruſted with by 
that reverend and learned prelate, 
the biſhop of Glouceſter. 


Sent 
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Seme account of the Life \ Loy late 
Tuouas PELHAM OLLES, 
Duke of NEWCASTLE, Oc. 


HIS nobleman was born on 

the 1ſt of Auguſt 1693; 
and ſucceeded his father as baron 
Pelham of Loughton : and by the 
laſt will and teſtament of his uncle 
John Holles duke of Newcaſtle, who 
died at his ſeat at Welbeck in Not- 
tinghamſhire, on the 15th of July, 
1711, was adopted heir to his great 
eſtate, and empowered to bear the 
arms and name of Holles, together 
with the title of duke of Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne. ; 

His power and intereſt was now 
very great, and he exerted both in 
ſupport of his majeſty king Geo 
I. againſt the party that oppoſed 
him 


It would be unneceſſary, as well 
as tedious, to enumerate here the 
ſeveral conſequences that flowed 
from the hatred which had then 
long ſubſiſted between the whig 
and tory parties: it is well known 
that their mutual animoſity was 
carried to a degree of frenzy. It 
was this that brought king Charles 
I. to the ſcaffold ; it was this that 
produced that ſurpriſing revolution 
in affairs toward the end of Queen 
Anne's reign. The ſame cauſes 
continued to operate. at the acceſ- 
fon of George I. and even, ſhook 
that monarch on his throne before 
he was well ſeated in it, The 
whole weight of authority.had for 
, ſome time been in the hands of the 
tories, while the whigs remained: 
without credit or influence, and at 
the ſame time endured the farther 
mortification of ſeeing their patrons 
and Nes in 7 or exile. 
The high-church men indulged. 
demſelves in an inſolent triumph 


over their fallen enemies; while 
the low- church party, bereft of all 


means of revenge, were . obliged to 
keep a reſpectful ſilence ; which 
proceeded rather from conſcious in- 


ability, than motives of virtue or 
patnotiſm. The new government 
ſeemed leſs attentive to the religious 
cauſes of the hatred that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two parties, than to the 
influence which either of thoſe par- 
ties might have on the affairs of 
ſtate, The king had taken a ſtrong 

eflion againſt the tories, 
whom he had long been perſuaded 
to conſider as Jacobites, and thought 
the whigs his only true friends; 


and from this motive he threw aſide 


all reſerve, and declared 1 in 
their favour, This effected a fatal 
and inſtantaneous change in all 
offices of honour and advantage. 

Among the reſt that were diſti 

iſhed by the royal favour was the 
—.— of Newcaſtle, who, on the 
26th of October 1714, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of earl of 
Clare, in the county of Suffolk, 
and viſcount Naughton, in the 
county of Nottingham, with re- 
mainder to the hon. Henry Pel- 
ham, his brother and his heirs 
male, 

Nor did the royal favour termi- 
nate here : for two days after, name- 
ly on the 28th of October, he was 
conſtituted lord lieutenant and cuſ- 
tos rotulorum of the county of Not- 
tingham. And on the 10th of No- 
vember following, cuſtos rotulo- 
rum of Middleſex, and lord lieute- 
nant of the ſaid county and city ob 
Weſtminſter on the 28th of Decem- 
ber following. The ſame year he 


was alſo conſtituted. ſteward, war- 


den, and keeper of the foreſt of 
Sherwood, and- ==; of: Folewood,. 
in the county of, Nottingham. 2 


64 
This manifeſt partiality ſhewn to 
the whig party in general, greatly 


inflamed the minds of thoſe who 
were already but too much diſcon- 
tented at the late changes; and the 
Jacobites impatient under a revolu- 
tion which deprived them of all 
hopes of having the family of 
Stuart again on the throne, joined 
the malecontents. The royal party 
were, in many places, interrupted 
in their rejoicings on account of 
the coronation, by diſorderly and 
tumultuous rabbles, who crying, 
„Down with the whigs, Sache- 
„ verel for ever!” proceeded to 
aumberleſs diſorders. Seditious 
pamphlets were printed and diſ- 
perſed without number or decency ; 
breaking of windows and pulling 
down meeting-houſes, was now 
practiſed, 8 | "m_ to _—_ an 
amazing height, that the whi 
— chought 2 aße 
even under the ſhadow of royal 
protection. 

The duke of Newcaſtle ſtood 
firm in ſupport of the royal cauſe, 
and oppoſed the lawleſs attempts 
of a miſguided populace : Nor was 
his maſter wanting to acknowledge 
his ſervices; he was on the 2d of 
Auguſt, 1715, created marquis and 
duke of Newcaſtle under line, with 
remainder to the female iſſue of his 
brother, the hon. Henry Pelham. 

On the 2d of April 1717, he 
married the lady Harriot Godol- 
phin, daughter of the right honour- 
able Francis earl of Godolphin, 
by his wife the lady Henrietta, 
eldeſt danghter and coheir of John 
duke of Marlborough, He was 
declared lord chamberlain of his 
Majeſty's houſeheld on the 13th of 
April following, and on the 16th of 
April ſworn a member of the * 
vy- council. A chapter was held at 
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St. James's on the 3 iſt of March 
1718, when his grace was eleQed 
one of the knights companions of 
the moſt noble order of the parte; 
and inſtalled on the zoth of” Apr 
following. 

His grace was alſo one of th- 
peers commiſſioned by his majeſty, 
to ſign the quadruple alliance, be- 


tween the emperor, the king of 


Great-Britain, the king of France, 
and the ſtates-general. This treaty 
was figned at the Cockpit, White- 
hall, on the 22d of July, 1718, By 


this treaty the contracting power 


engaged for the recip preſer. 
vation of their ſeveral dominion 
and ſubjects, and for the maintain. 
ing mutual peace. The former 
treaties of Utrecht and Baden were 
confirmed, except in ſome fey 
points; and the ſeveral powers 
mutually promiſed to give no pro- 
tection in any of their dominions, 
to thoſe who are, or ſhall be, de- 
clared rebels, by any of the other 
contracting powers: and if any one 
of the four contracting powers 
ſhould be attacked or difturbed, 
either by their own ſubjedts, or 
any prince or ſtate, the other three 
ſhall; endeavour to procure them 
juſtice, and to prevent the aggreſſor 
from continuing hoſtilities ; but 
ſhould friendly offices prove inſufh- 
cient for reconciling the two con- 
tending parties, together with fi- 
tisfaction and reparation to the 
injured power, the high contracting 
parties ſhall furniſh to their 0 
who is attacked, in two months 
after requiſition ſhall be made, the 
ſuccours ſpecified in the treaty. 
His Majeſty having on the 1gti 
of May, 1719, declared his inten- 
tions of viſiting his Hanoverian do- 
minions, his grace was declared one 


of the lords juſtices, for the admi- 
- mufſtration 
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niſtration of juſtice during his ma- 
jeſty's abſence. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, had for 
ſme time made preparations for 
invading England; but death put 
an end to his ambitious project, 
and his ſiſter, the princeſs Ulrica, 
had aſcended the throne. This 
was thought a favourable opportu- 
nity for putting a period to the 
troubles in the north: accordingly 
his majeſty appointed lords juſtices, 
among whom his grace of New- 
caſtle was one, and embarked for 
his German dominions, Ulrica 
entertained very different views 
from thoſe of her late ambitious 
brother : ſhe ſaw her kingdom ex- 
hauſted of men and money, unable 
co ſupport a war, and therefore 
ardently wiſhed for a good peace. 
The Swediſh council conſented to 
cede Bremen and Verden to the 
eletor of Hanover, ſo that all the 
dificulties that had hitherto retard- 
ed a pacification were removed : the 
duke of Orleans ated as mediator 
on this occaſion, to bring about a 
reconciliation between all the pow- 
ers of the north. 

His grace was again inveſted 
with this important truſt on the 
20th of May, 1723, when his ma- 
jeſty declared to his privy-council, 
that ſome extraordinary affairs cal- 
led him abroad for the ſummer. 

On the 2d of April, 1724, his 
grace reſigning the poſt of lord 
chamberlain, was declared one of 
nis majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, On the 3d of June, 1725, 
he was again appointed one of the 
lords juſtices; and in April, 1726, 
choſen recorder of Nottingham. 

In July, 1737, he was choſen 
high ſteward of Cambridge, and 
aiterwards chancellor of that uni- 
verſity. 

Vor. XI. 
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It would be tedious to mention 
all the honours and places his grace 
enjoyed under the auſpicious houſe 
of Hanover, whom he had fo 
aſſiduouſly and faithfully laboured 
to fix upon the Britiſh throne. We 
ſhall, therefore, only add, that in the 
bra: 1761, his grace reſigned all 

1s employments, and quitted that 
fatigue and hurry of buſineſs, in 
which he had been fo long anvolved, 
{pending the remainder of his days 
in retirement. He died at his houſe 
in Lincoln's-inn-fields, on the 17th 
of November, 1768, in the 77th 
year of his age. 

His grace was, perhaps, one of 
the moſt diſintereſted patriots, that 
either this, or any other nation, 
could boaſt of; his eſtate, when 
he firſt came into poſſeſſion of it, 
is ſaid to have been worth 50,0001, 
per annum, which he greatly re- 
duced in the ſervice of his =_ 
and country; notwithſtanding whic 
he nobly refuſed a large penſion 
when he retired from public buſi- 
neſs. In private life, his charac- 
ter was the moſt amiable, affable, 
and religious. He cauſed divine 
ſervice to be conſtantly and regu- 
larly performed every day in his 
family, both in town and country: 
and at proper ſtated times, the ſas 


crament was adminiſtered, at which 


he conſtantly aſſiſted with great de- 
votion. He received it the day he 
died, from the hands of the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, and yielded up his 
breath with the moſt perfect calm- 
neſs and reſignation, 
His grace dying without ifſue, 
the title of duke of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne became extin&, but that of 
Newcaftle under Line devolved to 
the earl of Lincoln, who married 
the eldeſt daughter of the late hon. 
Henry Pelham. T3 
F NATU- 
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VL account of the eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, in 1767: In a letter to 
the Earl of Morton, Prefident of 
the Royal Society, from the Honour- 
able William Hamilton, bis Ma- 
Jefty's Envoy Extraordinary at 


Naples. 
os Feb. 11, 1768, ] 


Naples, Dec. 29, 1767, 
My Loks, 

HE favourable reception, 
which my account of laſt 

year's eruption of Mount Veſuvius 
met with from your Lordſhip, the 
approbation which the Royal So- 
ciety was 1 to ſhew, by hav- 
ing ordered the ſame to be printed 
in their Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and your Lordſhip's commands in 
your letter of the zd inſtant, en- 
courage me to trouble you with a 
plain narrative of what came im- 
mediately under my obſervation 
during the late violent eruption, 


which began October 19, 1767, . 


and is reckoned to be the 27th ſince 
that, which, in the time of Titus, 
deſtroyed Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. | 

The eruption in 1766 continued 
in ſome degree till the 1oth of De- 
cember, about nine months in all, 
yet in that ſpace of time the moun- 
tain did not caſt up a third of the 
quantity of lava, which it diſgorged 
in only ſeven days, the term of this 
laſt eruption. On the 15th of De- 
cember, laſt year, within the antient 
crater of Mount Veſuvius, and 
about twenty tegt deep, there was 
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ancient crater, and took its courſe 


HISTORY, 


a cruſt, which formed a plain, not 
unlike the ſolfaterra in miniature; 
in the midſt of this plain was a 
little mountain, whoſe top did not 
rife ſo high as the rim of the an- 
tient crater. I went into this plain, 
and up the little mountain, which 
was perforated, and ſerved as the 
principal chimney to the volcano; 
when I threw down large ſtones, [ 
could hear that they met with many 
obſtructions in their way, and could 
count a hundred mederately be- 
fore they reached the bottom. 
Veſuvius was quiet till March 
1767, when it began to throw up 
ſtones, from time to time; in April 
the throws were more frequent, and 
at night fire was viſible on the top 
of the mountain; or, more properly 
ſpeaking, the ſmoak, which hung 
over the crater, was tinged by the 
reflection of the fire within the vol. 
cano. Theſe repeated throws of 
cinders, aſhes, and pumice ſtones, 
increaſed the little mountain fo 
much, that in May its top was vi- 
ſible above the rim of the ancient 
crater, The 7th of Auguſt there 
iſſued a ſmall ſtream of lava, from 
a breach in the fide of this little 
mountain, which gradually filled 
the valley between it and the an- 
cient crater z ſo that the 12th of 
September the lava overflowed the 


down the fides of the great moun- 
tain ; by this time the, throws were 
much more frequent, and the red- 
hot ſtones went ſo high as to take 
up ten ſeconds in their fall. Padre 
Torre, a great obſerver of Mount 
| Veſuvius, 
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veſuvius, ſays they went up above 
2 thouſand feet. 

The 15th of October, the height 
of the little mountain (formed in 
about eight months) was meaſured 
by Don Andrea Pigonati, a very in- 
genious young man in his Sicilian 
majeſty's ſervice, who aſſured me 
that its height was one hundred and 
eighty-five French feet. 

From my villa, ſituated between 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, near 
the convent of the Calmaldoleſe, 
had watched the growing of this 
little mountain, and by ena 
drawings of it from time to time, 
could perceive its increaſe moſt 
minutely. I make no doubt but 
that the whole of Mount Veſuvius 
has been formed in the ſame man- 
ner; and as theſe obſervations ſeem 
to me to account for the various 
irregular ſtrata, which are met with 
in he neighbourhood of volcanos, 
I have ventured to encloſe for your 
Lordſhip's inſpection a copy of the 
above-mentioned drawings. 

The lava continued to run over 
the ancient crater in ſmall ſtreams, 
ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 
times on another, till the 18th of 
October, when I took particular 
notice that there was not the leaſt 
lava to be ſeen, owing, I imagine, 
to its being employed in forcing its 


way towards the place where it 
burſt out the following day. As IL 
had, contr to the opinion of 
moſt people here, foretold the ap- 
roaching eruption,“ and had ob 
erved a great fermentation in the 
mountain after the heavy rains, 
which fell the 13th and 14th of 
October, I was not ſurpriſed on the 
19th following, at ſeven o'clock in 
e morning, to perceive from my 
villa every — of the eruption 
being juſt at hand. From the to 
of the little mountain iſſued a thick 
black ſmoak, ſo thick, that it ſeem- 
ed to have difficulty in forcing its 
way out; cloud after cloud mount- 
ed with a haſty ſpiral motion, and 
every minute a volley of great ſtones 
were ſhot up to an immenſe height 
in the midſt of theſe clouds ; % 
degrees, the ſmoak took the exact 
ſhape of a huge pine tree, ſuch as 
Pliny the younger deſcribed in his 
letter to Tacitus, where he gives 
an account of the fatal eruption in 
which his uncle periſhed 1. This 
column of black ſmoak, after hav- 
ing mounted an extraordinary 
height, bent with the wind towards 
Caprea, and actually reached over 
that iſland, which is not leſs than 
twenty-eight miles from Veſuvius. 
I warned my family not to be 
alarmed, as I expected there would 
2 be 


* This plainly appears from the following extract of a letter from the ſame 
gentleman to the preſident, dated Naples, October 6, 1767. ** Mount Veſuvius 


* 18 preparing for another eruption, or rather a ſecond part of the laſt, as it bas 
* never been quiet ſince the beginning of the year 1765. 


The lava already 


*© runs over the crater ; and by the quantity of ſtones and aſhes, the montagnola 
has almoſt filled the crater, and has riſen at leaſt eighty feet within thele laſt 


„ three months.“ 


+ Theſe are his words. Nubes (incertum procul intuentibus ex quo monte: 
* Veluvium fuiſſe poſtea cognitum eſt) oriebatur, cujus ſimilitudinem & for- 


* mam, non alia magis arbor, quam pinus expreſſerit. Nam longiſſimo veluti 


** trunco elata in altum, quibuſdam ramis diffundebatur, credo quia recenti ſpi- 
* ritu evecta, dein ſeneſcente eo deſtituta, aut etiam pondere ſuo victa, in latitu- 


** dinem eyaneſcebat ; candida inte dum, inte: dum ſore ida & maculoſa, preut 
* tetram eineremve ſuſtulerat.“ Plin. Lib. VI. Ep. 16. 
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be an earthquake at the moment of 
the lava's burſting out; but before 
eight of the clock in the ao 6. 
1 perceived that the mountain h 
opened a mouth, without noiſe, 
about an hundred yards lower than 
the ancient crater, on the fide to- 
wards the Monte di Somma; and I 
plainly perceived, by a white ſmoak 
which always accompanies the lava, 
that it had forced its way out: as 
ſoon as it had vent, the ſmoak no 
longer came out with that violence 
from the top. As I imagined that 
there e; be no danger in ap- 
roaching the mountain when the 
— had vent, I went up imme- 
diately, accompanied by one pea- 
ſant only. I paſſed the hermitage, 
and proceeded as far as the valley 
between the mountain of Somma 
and that of Veſuvius, which 1s call- 
ed Atrio di Cavallo. I was making 
my obſervations upon the lava, 
which had already, from the ſpot 
where it firſt broke out, reached 
the valley, when, on a ſudden, 
abeut noon, I heard a violent noiſe 
within the mountain, and at about a 
quarter of a mile off the place where 
I ftood, the mountain ſplit; and, 
with much noiſe, from this new 
mouth a fountain of liquid fire ſhot 
up many feet high, and then, like 
a torrent, rolled on directly towards 
us. The earth ſhook at the ſame 
time that a volley of pumice ſtones 
fell thick upon us; in an inftant, 
clouds of black ſmoak and aſhes 
cauſed almoſt a total darkneſs ; the 
exploſions from the top of the 
mountain were much louder than 
any thunder I ever heard, and the 
{ſmell of the ſulphur was very offen- 
five. My guide alarmed, took to 
his heels; and I muſt confeſs that 
| was not at my eaſe. I followed 
cloſe, and we ran gear three miles 


without ſtopping ; as the earth con- 
tinued 3 under our feet, | 
was apprehenſive of the opening o 
freſh mouth, which nig IR. & 
off our retreat. I alſo feared that the 
violent exploſions would detach 
ſome of the rocks off the mountain 
of Somma, under which we were 
obliged to paſs; beſides, the pu- 
mice- ſtones, falling upon us like 
hail, were of ſuch a ſize as to cauſe 
a diſagreeable ſenſation upon the 
part where they fell. After havin 
taken breath, as the earth nil 
trembled greatly, I thought it moſt 
prudent to leave the mountain, and 
return -to my villa, where I found 
my family in a great alarm at the 
continual and violent exploſions of 
the volcano, which ſhook our houſe 
to its very foundation, the doors 
and windows ſwinging upon their 
hinges. About two of the clock 
in the afternoon another lava forced 
its way out of the ſame place from 
whence came the lava laſt year, ſo 
that the conflagration was ſoon 28 
great on this ode of the mountain, 
as on the other which I had juſt 
left. 

The noiſe and ſmell of ſulphur 
increaſing, we removed from our 
villa to Naples; and TI thought 
proper, as I paſſed by Portici, to 
inform the court of what I had 
ſeen ; and humbly offered it as my 
opinion, that his Sicthan majeſty 
ſhould leave the neighbourhood of 
the threatening mountain. Ho- 
ever, the court did not leave Por- 
tici till about twelve o'clock. — 
obſerved, in my way to Naples, 
which was in leſs than two hours 
after I had left the mountain, that 


the lava had aQnally covered three 


miles of the very road through 
which we had retreated. It 1 
aſtoniſhing that it ſhould run 6 


a 
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faſt; as I have ſince ſeen that the 
river of lava, in the Atrio di Ca- 
vallo was * and ſeventy feet 
deep, and in ſome places near two 
miles broad. When his Sicilian 
majeſty quitted Portici, the noiſe 
was greatly increaſed, and the con- 
fuſion of the air from the exploſions 
was ſo violent, that, in the king's 
palace, doors and windows were 
forced open, and even one door 
there, which was locked, was ne- 
vertheleſs burſt open. At Naples, 
the ſame night, many windows and 
doors flew open; in = houſe, 
which is not on the fide of the 
town next Veſuvius, I tried the ex- 
periment of unbolting my windows, 
when they flew wide open upon 
every exploſion of the mountain. 
Beſides theſe exploſions, which were 
very frequent, there was a conti- 
nued ſubterraneous and violent 
rumbling noiſe, which laſted this 
night about five hours. I have ima- 
gined that this extraordinary noiſe 
might be owing to the lava in the 
bowels of the mountain having met 
with a depoſition of rain water, 


and that the conflict between the 


fire and the water may, in ſome 
meaſure, account for ſo extraordi- 
nary a crackling and hiſſing noiſe. 
Padre Torre, who has wrote ſo 


mach and fo well upon the ſubject 


of Mount Veſuvius, is alſo of my 
opinion; and indeed it is natural 
to imagine, that there may be rain 
water lodged in many of the ca- 
verns of the mountain, as in the 
great eruption of Mount Veſuvius 
in 1663, it is well atteſted, that ſe- 
veral towns, among which Portici 
and Turre del Greco, were de- 
ſtroyed by a torrent of boiling wa- 
ter having burſt out of the moun- 
[ain with the lava, by which thou- 
lands of lives were loſt, About 
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four years ago, Mount Etna in Si- 


cily threw up hot water alſo, during 
an eruption, 


The confuſion at Naples this 


night cannot be deſcribed ; his Si- 
cilian majeſty's haſty retreat from 
Portici added to the alarm; all the 
churches were opened and filled, 
the ſtreets were thronged with pro- 
ceſſions of ſaints ; but I ſhall avoid 
entering upon a deſcription of the 
various ceremonies that were per- 
formed in this capital, to quel 
the fury of the turbulent moun- 
tain, 


Tueſday the 2oth, it was impoſ- 


ſible to judge of the ſituation of 
Veſuvius, on account of the ſmoak 
and aſhes which covered it intirely, 
and ſpread over Naples alſo, the 
ſun appexring as through a thick 
London fog, or a ſmoaked glaſs ; 
ſmall aſhes fell all this day at 
Naples. The lavas on both ſides 
of the mountain ran violently ; 
but there was little or no noiſe till 
about nine o'clock at night, when 
the ſame uncommon rumbling be- 
gan again, accompanied with ex- 
ploſions as before, which laſted 
about four hours; it ſeemed as if 
the mountain would ſplit in pieces; 
The Parifian barometer was, as ye- 
ſterday, at 27. 9. and Fahrenheit's 
thermometer at 70 degrees; where- 
as, for ſome days preceding the 
eruption, it had been at 65 and 66. 
During the confuſion of this night 
the priſoners in the public jail at- 
tempted to eſcape, having wounded 
the jailer, but were prevented by 
the troops. The mob alſo ſet fire 
to the cardinal archbiſhop's gate, 
becauſe he refuſed to bring out the 


relicks of Saint Januarius. 


Wedneſday the 2ziſt was more 


| — than the preceding days, 
t 


ough the lavas ran briſkly, Por- 
F 3 tick 
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tici was once in ſome danger, had 
not the lava taken a different courſe, 
when it was only a mile and a half 
from it; towards night the lava 
ſlackened. 

Thurſday the 22d, about ten of 
the clock in the morning, the ſame 
thundering noiſe began again, but 
with more violence than the pre- 
ceding days; the oldeſt men de- 
clared they had never heard the 
like, and, indeed, it was very 
alarming ; we were in expectation 
every moment of ſome dire cala- 
mity. The aſhes, or rather ſmall 
cinders, ſhowered down fo faſt, that 
the people in the fireets were o- 
bliged to uſe umbrellas, or flap 
their hats, theſe aſhes being very 
offenſive to the eyes. 'The tops of 
the houſes, and the balconies, were 
covered above an inch thick with 
theſe cinders. Ships at ſea, twenty 
leagues from Naples, were alſo co- 
vered with them, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of the ſailors. In the 
midſt of theſe horrors, the mob 
growing tumultuous and impatient, 
obliged the cardinal to bring out 
the head of St. Januarius, and go 
with it in proceſſion to the Ponte 
Maddalena, at the extremity of 
Naples, towards Veſuvius; and it 
is well atteſted here, that the erup- 
tion ceaſed the moment the Saint 
came in ſight of the mountain; it 
is true the noiſe ceaſed about that 
time, after having laſted five hours, 
as 1t had done the preceding days. 

Friday 23d, the lavas ſtill ran, 
and the mountain continued to 
throw up quantities of ſtones from 
its crater ; there was no noiſe heard 
at Naples this day, and but little 
aſhes fell there. 

Saturday 24th, the lava ceaſed 
running; the extent of the lava, 
from the ſpot where I ſaw it break 
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out, to its extremity, where it far. 
rounded the chapel of St. Vito, is 
about ſix miles. In the Atrio di 
Cavallo, and in a deep valley, that 
lies between Veſuvius and the her- 
mitage, the lava 1s in ſome place 
near two miles broad, and in 
moſt places from ſixty to ſeventy 
ſeet deep; the lava ran down 3 
hollow way, called Foſſe grande, 
made by the currents of rain wa. 
ter; it is not leſs than two hundred 
feet deep, and one hundred broad 

et the lava in one place has filled 
it up, I could not have believed 
that ſo great a quantity of matter 
could have been thrown out in ſo 
ſhort a time, if I had not fince ex. 
amined the whole courſe of the laya 
myſelf. - This great compact body 
will certainly retain ſome heat 
many months; at this time, much 
rain having fallen for ſome days 
paſt, the lava ſmoaks, as if it ran 
afreſh: and about ten days ago, 
when I was up the mountain with 
Lord Stormont, we thruft ſticks 
into the crevices of the lava, which 
took fire immediately : But to pro- 
ceed with my 2 

The 24th Veſuvius continued to 
throw up ſtones as on the preceding 
days; during the whole of this 
eruption it had differed in this cit. 
cumſtance from the eruption in 
1766, when no ſtones were thrown 
out of the crater from the moment 
the lava ran freely. 

Sunday 25th, ſmall aſhes fell all 
day at Naples; they iſſued from the 
crater of the volcano, and formed 
a vaſt column, as black as the 
mountain itſelf ; ſo that the ſhadow 
of it was marked out on the ſurface 
of the ſea; continual flaſhes of 
forked, or zig-zag lightning, ſhot 
from this black column, the thun- 
der of which was heard in the neigh- 

bourhoo 


bourhood of the mountain, but not 
at Naples; there were no clouds in 
the ſky at this time, except thoſe of 
ſmoak iſſuing from the crater of 
Veſuvius. I was much pleaſed with 
this phænomenon, which I had not 
ſeen before in that perfection. 
Monday 26th, the ſmoak con- 
tinued, but not ſo thick, neither 
were there any flaſhes of the moun- 
tain lightning. As no lava has 
appeared after this column of black 
ſmoak, which muſt have been occa- 
fioned by ſome inward operation of 
fire, I am apt to think that the 
lava, which ſhould naturally have 
followed this ſymptom, has broke 
its way into ſome deeper cavern, 
where it is ſilently brooding future 
miſchief; and I ſhall be much miſ- 
taken if it does not break out a few 
months hence. | 
Tueſday 27th, no more black 
ſmoak, nor any ſigns of eruption. 
Thus, My Lord, I have had the 
honour of giving your Lordſhip a 
faithful narrative of my obſerva- 
tions during this eruption, which is 
univerſally allowed to have been 
the moſt violent of this century ; 
and I ſhall be happy if it ſhould 
meet with your approbation, and 
that of the Royal Society, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould think it worthy of 
being communicated to ſo reſpect- 
able a body. 
[ have juſt ſent a preſent to the 
Britiſh Muſeum of a complete col- 
lection of every ſort of matter pro- 
duced by Mount Veſuvius, which I 
have been collecting with ſome 
pains for theſe three years paſt; 
and it will be a great ſatisfaction to 


traces of them viſible.” 
do the Preſident, dated April 7, 1767. 
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„„I am well convinced, by this collection, that many variegated marbles, _ 
and many precious ſtones, are the produce of volcanos; and that there have 
been volcanos in many parts of the world, where at preſent there are no 


This is taken from a prior letter of Mr. Hamilton, 


71 
me, if, by the means of this col- 
lection, ſome of my countrymen, 
learned in natural hiſtory, may be 
enabled to make ſome uſeful diſco- 
veries relative to volcanos “. 
I have alſo accompanied that 
collection with a current of lava 
from Mount Veſuvius ; it 1s painted 
with tranſparent colours, and when 
lighted up with lamps behind it, 
gives a much better idea of Veſu- 
vius, than is poſſible to be given 
by any other ſort of painting. 
J have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


WILILLIIAu HamiLTORX. 


Obſervations on the Bones, commonly 
ſuppoſed to be Elephants Bones, 
awhich have been found near the 
River Ohio in Amenca : By 
William Hunter, M. D. F.R.S. 


[ Read Feb, 25, 1768. ] 
ATURALISTS, even. 


thoſe of our own times, have 
entertained very different opinions 
concerning foſſil ivory, and the 
large teeth and bones which have 
been dug up in great numbers in 
various parts of the world. 
At firſt, ſome thought them ani- 
mal ſubſtances, and others mineral. 
When only a certain number of ob- 
ſervations had been collected, theſe 
ſubſtances were determined to be 
F 4 | mineral: 
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mineral: but, the ſubject having 
been more carefully examined, they 
were found certainly to be parts of 
animals. | 

After this point was ſettled, a 
diſpute aroſe, to what animal they 
belonged. The more genera] opi- 
nion was, that they were bones of 
the elephant; and the great ſimili- 
tude of the foſſil tuſks to the real 
elephants teeth gave this opinion 
conſiderable credit. 

It was liable, however, to great 
objections: the bones were ob- 
ſerved to le larger than thoſe of 
the clephant; and it was thought 
ſtrange that elephants ſhould have 
been formerly ſo numerous in we:i- 
tern countries, where they are no 
longer natives, and in cold coun- 
tries, Siberia particularly, where 
they cannot now live. 

We had information from Muſ- 
covy, that the inhabitants of Si- 
beria believed them to be the bones 
of che mammouth, an animal of 
which they told and believed ſtrange 
ſtories. But modern philoſophers 
have held the mammouth to be as 
fabulous as the centaur. 

Of late years the ſame ſort of 
tuſks and teeth, with ſome other 
large bones, have been found, in 
conſiderable numbers, near the 
banks of the Ohio, in North- 
America. The French academi- 
cians became poſſeſſed of ſome ſpe- 
cimens of them; and having com- 
pared them with the bones of real 
ox 7 ann and with thoſe which 
had been brought to France from 
Siberia, and with fimilar bones 
found in various other parts, deter- 
mined, with an appearance of pro- 
bability on their ſide, that they were 
elephants bones. 

Monſieur Buffon gives us the 
following account of this deciſion : 


* 6 + 4 * " 


All this put together, leaves u; 
* no longer any room to doubt 
„that thoſe tuſks (defenſes), and 
e thoſe large bones (Amen. F are 
truly the tuſks and bones of the 
elephant. M. Sloane had ſaid 
this, but had not proved it. M. 
Gmelin had likewiſe ſaid fo, and 
more poſitively ; and he has gi- 
ven us ſome curious facts con. 
© cerning this queſtion z ———_ 
« but M. ö appears to 
* us to be the firſt who has put the 
matter beyond doubt, by accu- 
rate meaſures, by exact compa. 
„ riſons, and by reaſons founded 
upon the great knowledge which 
* he has acquired in the ſcience of 
% comparative anatomy.“ 

From the firſt time that learned 
this part of natural knowledge, it 
appeared to me to be very cu- 
rious and intereſting ; inaſmuch 
as it ſeemed to concur with many 
other phznomena, 1n proving, that 
in formers times ſome altoniſh- 
ing change muſt have happened 
to this terraqueous globe ; that 
the higheſt mountains, in moſt 
countries now known, muſt have 
lain for many ages in the bottom 
of the ſea; and that this earth 
muſt have been ſo changed with 
reſpe& to climates, that countries, 
which are now intenſely cold, muſt 
have been formerly inhabited by 
animals, which are now confined 
to the warm climates. 

Some time in the laſt ſpring, 
having been informed that a con- 
ſiderable quantity of elephants 


teeth had been brought to the 


Tower, from America ; and being 
deſirous of procuring ſome infor- 
mation concerning them, I waited 
upon Mr. Bodington, to know the 
particulars, and to beg leave to ex- 
amine them, He obligingly gave 
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ne 2 verbal account of their hay- 
ing been brought from the banks 
of the Ohio; and on the following 
day ſent me one tuſk and one grin- 
der, as ſpecimens for my examina- 
tion, The tuſk, indeed, ſeemed fo 
like that of an elephant, that 
there appeared no room for doubt. 
[ ſhewed it to my brother, and he 
thought ſo too: but, being parti- 
cularly converſant with comparative 


anatomy, at firſt ſight he told me 


the grinder was not an elephant's. 
From the form of the knobs on the 
body of the rinder, and from the 
diſpoſition of the enamel, which 
makes a cruſt on the outſide only 
of the tooth, as in a human grinder, 
he was convinced that the animal 
was either carnivorous, or of a 
mixed kind. This made me think 


that the tuſk itſelf was not a real 


elephant's tooth: for Mr. Boding- 
ton had told me, that there were 
many grinders, as well as tuſks, 
and that they were all fimilar to 
thoſe ſpecimens which he had. ſent 
to me. And ſome time after, when 
] went to the Tower, and examined 
the whole collection which had 
been ſent over from the Ohio, I 
ſaw that the grinders were all of 
the ſame king I examined two 
elephants jaws in my brother's 
collection: I examined the tuſks 
and grinders of the 
elephants: and I examined a great 
number of African elephants teeth 
at a warehouſe, 

From all theſe obſervations I was 
convinced that the grinder tooth, 
brought from the Ohio, was not 
that of an elephant ; but of ſome 
carnivorous animal, larger than an 
ordinary elephant; and I could not 
doubt that the tuſk belonged to the 
ſame animal, The only difference 
that I could obſerve between it 


ucen's two 


73 
it and a real elephants tuſk was, 


that it was more twiſted, or had 


more of the ſpiral curve, than 
any of the elephants teeth which 
I had ſeen. | 

Some time after this, Dr. Frank- 
lin received a large box of the 
ſame ſort of bones Fom the Ohio, 
by the way of Philadelphia. He 
informed me of this, and told me 
likewiſe that another large box of 
thoſe bones was ſent to the earl of 
Shelburne, one of his majeſty's ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate. I waited upon 
Dr. Franklin, with ſome other 
friends, and found the bones to be 
exactly ſuch as I had ſeen ; and was, 
therefore, confirmed in my former 
Opinion, 

Then I waited upon Lord Shel- 
burne, and was permitted to exa- 
mine the bones which he had re- 
ceived. Beſides the tuſks and grin- 
ders, which were all ſuch as I had, 
ſeen, and ſtill ſerved to confirm me 
in my opinion, there was the half 
of the lower jaw of the animal, 
with one large grinder ſtill fixed in 
it. This jaw-bone was ſo different 
from that of an elephant, both in 
form and in ſize, and correſponded 
ſo exactly with the other bones, and 
with my ſuppoſition, that I was now 
fully convinced, that the fuppoſed 
American elephant was an animal 
of another ſpecies, a p/eud-elephant. 
or animal incognitum, which natura- 
liſts were unacquainted with. I 
imagined farther, that this animal 
incognitum would prove to be the 
ſuppoſed elephant of Siberia, and 
other parts of Europe; and that 
the real elephant would be found to 
have been in all ages a native of 
Aſia and Africa only. 

The earl of Shelburne, from his 
love of natural knowledge, ſnewed 
a deſire that the enquiry might be 

| carried 
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carried on ; and did me the honour 
to offer his aſſiſtance in tranſmitting 
orders to America, for procuring 
farther information about this mat- 
ter. In conſequence of this gene- 
rous offer, I propoſed that his lord- 
ſhip ſhould ſend the following queſ- 
tions and orders, to any perſon in 
America, whom his lordſhip might 
think the beſt qualified for con- 
ducting ſuch buſineſs, 


** and orders concerning the 

ones, called elephants bones, 
found in the marſh, called the 
Salt-Lick, near the river Ohio. 


I. Do thoſe bones appear to have 
lain upon the ſurface of the earth 
from the firſt ? Or, 

IT. Do they ſeem to have been 
originally at ſome depth in the 
earth, and to have been afterwards 
expoſed by the earth's falling away, 
or by its being waſhed away by 
floods, &c. ? 

III. How far is that part of the 
marſh from the river? How high 
above the common ſurface of the 
water of the river? And does it 
appear probable, from the level and 
face of that marſh, that in former 
times the river may have run where 
the bones are ? | | 

IV. How many elephants ſkele- 
tons have been found, as far as may 
be collected from the number of 
tuſks, or other marks ? and at what 
diſtance from one another? 

V. To ſend over, if poſſible, a 
- whole head, or the moſt entire parts 
of a head, eſpecially of the up- 

er jaw; and a foot, or the ſmall 
Ca of it, if they can be diſtin- 

wiſhed ; and any bones which have 
thole parts pretty entire which once 
made a joint. | 


VI. To make correct drawings 
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of any of the bones which are 
pretty entire, 1f, on account of thei; 
ſize, or tenderneſs, they cannot + 
ſent over to England. | 
VII. If the bones do not lie in 
blended heaps, but thoſe of one 
ſingle animal all together, and at 
ſome little diſtance a Others, it 
might be of ſervice towards aſcer. 
taining the ſpecies of this animal, to 
expoſe or uncover one complete ſett 
of bones, without moving any one 
of them from its place; and to 
make a general drawing of the 
whole, as they ap in that ſitua. 
tion; and to ſend as many of them 


as are tolerably perfect over to Eng. 


land, with that drawing. 


Lord Shelburne was pleaſed to 
take the care of this propoſal upon 
himſelf; and in proper time will 
probably receive ſuch information 
as may be ſatisfactory. 

I thought it would be adviſeable, 
in the mean time, to collect all the 
information I could upon this ſub- 
ject; and to lay the reſult of ſuch 
enquiries before this Society : that 
thoſe who may have better oppor- 
tunities might be invited to the 
ſubject, and no longer leave fo ca- 
pital an article of Natural Hikory 
uncertain, 

I examined all the foſſil teeth, a 
they are called, in the Muſzum of 
this Society, and the head and 
teeth of an hippopotamus. Then, 
with Dr. Km . firſt, and a ſe- 
cond time with Dr. Solander, I ex- 
amined all the foſſil teeth, and all 
the jaw-bones, and teeth of ele- 
wr and hippopotami, and other 
arge animals, in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſæum; and ſome likewiſe in pri- 
vate collections. In making this 
ſearch, I met with grinders of the 


incognitum that were found in the 
| Brazi!: 


Brazils and Lima, as well as in 
different parts of Europe, 

At this time Lord Shelburne pre- 
ſented the largeſt of the American 
tuſks, and the jaw-bone, and ſome 
grinders, to the Britiſh Muſzum ; 
and his lordſhip did me the honour 
to ſend me the ſmaller tuſk, and 
two grinders, 2 

[ went to four of the principal 
workers and dealers in ivory, with 
whom I ſaw and examined many 
hundreds of elephants teeth. Tho' 
they all aſſured me, that the real 
elephants teeth have often a ſpiral 
twilt, like a cow's horn, they could 
not ſhew me one tooth ſo twiſted in 
all their collections, when I viſited 
them. Three of them did me the 
favour to come to my houſe; and 
they gave it as their 22 that 
my two American tuſks were ge- 
nuine elephants teeth. 
them was even poſitive that they 
were African teeth. Another work- 
er in ivory cut through that tuſk 
which Lord Shelburne gave me. 
It proved to be ſound on the inſide. 
He aſſured me that it was true ele- 
phantine ivory; and that workers in 
ivory could readily diſtinguiſh the 

nuine, by its grain and texture, 
— all other bony ſubſtances 
whatever, He voliſhed it : we com- 
pared it with other pieces of ge- 
nuine ivory, and indeed they ap- 
peared to be perfectly ſimilar. His 
opinion was afterwards confirmed 
by another experienced worker in 
ivory. Vet their opinion, and 
what I ſaw with my own eyes, con- 
vinced me of this fact only, viz. 
that true or genuine ivory is the 
production o two different ani- 
mals; and not of the elephant 
alone. 

Having thus collected all the ma- 
terials to which I could have acceſs, 
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I carefully read what the French 
Academicians, Meſſrs. Buffon and 
Daubenton, have written on this 
queſtion, in the Hiſtoire Naturelle, 
tom. XI. p. 86, &c. and p. 147, 
&c. tom. XII. p. 63; and Me- 
moires de Acad. Roy. des Sc. 
Ann. 1762, p. 206. &c. But, in- 
ſtead of meeting with facts which 
could diſprove my opinion, I found 
obſervations and arguments which 
confirm it. One very material 
fact, which Mr. Daubenton fur- 
niſhes in ſupport of my hypotheſis, 
1s the compariſon of the American 
thigh-bone with that of a real ele- 
phant ; both of which he has re- 
preſented in figures, which appear 
to be done with accuracy. To me 
it ſeems moſt evident, that they are 
bones of two diſtin& ſpecies. The 
vaſt diſproportional thickneſs of the 
American bone, compared with 
that of the elephant, is ſurely more 


than we can attribute to the diffe- 


rent proportions of bones, in the 
ſame ſpecies, which ariſe from age, 
ſex, or climate. But Mr. Dauben- 
ton, to ſupport his hypotheſis, that 
the American femur is elephantine, 
is obliged to refer the great diſpro- 
portion in thickneſs to the cauſes 
above-mentioned ; and he affirms 
that in all other circumſtances they 
are exactly alike. Now, to my eye, 
there is nothing more evident, than 
that the two femora differ widely in 
the ſhape and proportion of the 
head; in the length and direction 
of the neck; and in the figure and 
direction of the great trochanter: 
ſo that they have many characters, 
which prove their belonging to 
animals of different ſpecies.— 
It may now be fairly preſumed 
that the American bones are proved 
to be certainly not elephantine: 
and whoeyer is of that 3 
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will naturally ſuſpect that the Sibe- 
rian bones are of the ſame kind. 
I imagine that it will be found, 
upon ſtrict enquiry, to be ſo. But, 
as I have not the neceſſary mate- 
rials for diſcuſſing this queſtion at 
preſent, I ſhall only ſtate a few 
facts, to ſhew that there is ſome 
ground for the opinion. 

1. All accounts, and particularly 
thoſe of Meſſ. Gmelin, Buffon, and 
Daubenton, ſay that the bones 
found in Siberia are * than 


the bones of common elephants. 


This would make us inclined to 
ſuſpect that they were not elephants 
bones, but that they were of the 
incognitum. 

2. The Siberian femur, as repre- 
fented by Monſieur Daubenton, is 
very much like the American e- 
mur in ſize, ſhape, and proportions. 

This circumſtance appears to be 
almoſt a demonſtration, as we have 
before proved, that the American e- 
mur is not that of an elephant. And 
in this argument, we have even the 
weight of Monſieur Daubenton's 
opinion in our favour. For he 
(page 211) taking it for granted 
that the Siberian femur was un- 
doubtedly elephantine, reaſons from 
the likeneſs in ſize, ſhape, and pro- 

rtions, that the American femur 
is ſo. Now, as we have ſhewn that 
the American femur is not elephan- 
tine, his proof taken from the ſize, 
ſhape, and proportions of the two 
bones, muſt ſerve to convince us 
that the Siberian thigh- bone is not 
of the elephant, but of the zncog- 
urtum. | 

3. Monſieur Daubenten found a 
difference between the temporal 
bone brought from Siberia, and 
that of an elephant. This likewiſe 
is an argument in favour of our 
ſuppoſition. 

4 The ſuppoſed elephant's tuſk, 


which was brought from Siberia h co 
Mr. Bell, and preſented to Sir Hias 
Sloane, and of which we have a de. 
ſcription and figure in the Memoir; 
of - $ Academy of Sciences at Pa. 2 
ris (An. 1727. page „ is evi. 
dently twiſted ike the 4 { of the 
incognitum, and not at all like any 
elephant's tuſk which I have ever 
ſeen. This proof will have cong. 
derable weight with thoſe who will 
take the trouble to examine that 
tuſk in the Britiſh Muſæum. 

In the laſt place it may be ob. 
ſerved, that as the incognitum of 
America has been proved to have 
been an animal different from the 
elephant, and probably the ſame az 
the mammouth of Siberia; and a 
grinder teeth, like thoſe of Ame- 
rica, have been dug up in various 
other parts of the world; it ſhould 
ſeem to follow, that the incognitun 
in former times has been a ver 
general inhabitant of the globe. 
And if this animal was indeed car- 
nivorous, which I believe cannot 
be doubted, though we may a 
philoſophers regret it, as men we 
cannot but thank heaven that its 
whole generation is probably ex- 
tin, 


An account of rings cenſiſting of all 
the priſmatic colours, made by elec- 
trical exploſions on the ſurface H 
pieces of metal, by Joſeph Priel 
ley, LL.D. F.R.S. 


[ Read March 10, 1968. ] 


F? was a diſcovery of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that the colours of bo- 
dies depend upon the thickneſs of 
the fine plates which compoſe their 
ſurfaces. He has ffiown that 2 
change of the thickneſs occaſions 
a change in the colour ; different! 

| coloure 


poſed to be tranſmitted through 
the plate, and conſequently rays 
of different colours being diſpoſed 
to be reflected at the ſame place, 
ſo as to preſent the appearance of 
different colours to the eye. 

A variation in the denſity of the 
plate, he ſhows, will occaſion a va- 
riation in the colour; but ſtill a 
medium of any denſity would ex- 
hibit all the colours according to 
the thickneſs of the different parts 
of it. "Theſe obſervations he con- 
firmed by experiments on plates of 
air, water, and glaſs. He alſo 
mentions the colours which ariſe 
on poliſhed ſteel, by heating it; 
25 likewiſe on bell-metal, and ſome 
other metalline ſubſtances, when 
melted and poured on the ground, 
where they may cool in the open 
air: and he aſcribes theſe colours 
do the /cori, or vitrified parts of 
the metal, Which, he ſays, moſt 
metals, when heated, or melted, do 
continually protrude, and fend out 
'© their ſarface, covering them in 
ihe form of a thin glaſſy. ſkin. 

This capital diſcovery, concern- 
ing the colours of bodies depend- 
ing upon the thickneſs of the fine 
plates, which compoſe their ſur- 
faces, of whatever denfity thoſe 
plates be (and which may be of 
ſuch admirable uſe to explain the 
colours, and perhaps, in due time, 
the conſtituent parts and internal 
ſtructure of natural bodies) I have 
been ſo happy as to hit upon a 
method of illuſtrating and con- 
firming, by means of electrical ex- 
ploſions. Theſe, being received 
upon the ſurfaces of all the metals, 
N the colour of them, to a 
conſiderable diſtance round the ſpot 
on which they are diſcharged, ſo 
chat the whole ſpace is divided into 
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coloured rays being thereby diſ. 


a number of concentric circular 
ſpaces, each exhibiting all the priſ- 
matic colours; and perhaps as vivid 
as they can be made in any method 
whatever. 

It was not by any reaſoning a 
priori, but by a mere accident, that 
I firſt diſcovered theſe colours. Ha- 
ving occaſion to take a number of 
72 in order to aſcertain the 


lateral force of them; I obſerved. 


that a plate of braſs, on which 
they were received, was not only 
—_ and marked with a circle, 


by a fuſion round the central ſpot, 


but likewiſe tinged, beyond this 
circular ſpot, with a green colour, 
which I could not eaſily wipe out 
with my finger. Struck with this 
new appearance, I replaced the ap- 
paratus, and continued the explo- 
tions ; till, by degrees, I 2 
a circle of red beyond the fainter 
colours ; and, examining the whole 
with a microſcope, I plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed all the priſmatic colours, 
in the order of the rainbow. The 
diameter of the red, in this inſtance; 
happened to be one third of an inch, 
and the diameter of the purple about 
one fourth. 

Pleaſed with this experiment, I 
afterwards. purſued and diverſified 
it in a great variety of ways, the re- 
ſult of which I ſhall compriſe in the 
following obſervations. * 

1. When a pointed piece of me- 
tal is fixed oppoſite to a plain ſur- 
face, the nearer it is placed to the 
ſurface, the. ſooner do the colours 
appear, the cloſer do the rings ſuc- 
ceed one another, and the leſs ſpace 
they occupy 3 as, on the other hand, 
the farther 1t 1s placed from the 
ſurface, the later do the colours ap- 


pear; but the rings then occupy a2 


proportionably greater ſpace, and 
have more room to expand them- 


ſelves 


= 
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ſelves. Ne 1. on the ſteel“, was 
made by the exploſions paſſin 

from the point of a needle, fixed 
at the diſtance of N of an inch 


from the ſteel; and 2. was made 
at the ſame time, when the needle 
was placed at the diſtance of & of 
an inch. It ſeems, however, that 
when the point is placed at ſuch a 
diftance, as that the electric matter 
has room to dilate, and form as 
large a circular ſpot as the battery 
will admit, the rings are as large 
as they are 17 of being made; 
but that ſtill the colours appear la- 
ter, in proportion to the diſtance 
beyond that. When the point is 
fixed exceeding near, or is made to 
touch the . Fog the colours ap- 
pear at the very firſt exploſion, but 
they ſpread irregularly, and make 
not diſtinct rings, as Ne 1. upon 
the tin, 

2. The more acutely pointed 1s 
the wire, or needle, from which the 
electric matter iſſues, or at which it 
enters, the greater number of rings 
appear. A blunt point makes the 


rings larger, but fewer; and in 


that circumſtance it is likewiſe 
much later before the colours make 
their appearance at a given diſtance. 
Ns z. upon the ſteel, was made by 
a blunt wire, and Ne 2. upon the 
tin by a braſs knob fixed oppoſite 
do it. 

In making theſe rings, the 
art appearance is a duſky — about 
the edges of the circular ſpot; pre- 
ſently after which (generally after 
four or five ſtrokes) there appears 
a circular ſpace, viſible only in a 

fition oblique to. the light, and 
ooking like a ſhade on the metal. 
This ſpace expands very little du- 
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ring the whole courſe of the explg- 
ſions, and it ſeems to be, as it were 
an attempt at the firſt and fainteſt 
red ; for by degrees, as the other 
colours fill the Pulk of that ſpace 
the edges of this ſhade deepen int, 
a kind of brown; as may be ſeen 
particularly in Nꝰ 4. upon the 
ſteel, where it 1s ſomething more 
than half an inch in diameter, ang 
in Ne 1. where it is near of an 
inch. 
After a few more exploſions, 
a ſecond circular ſpace is marked 
out by another ſhade, beyond the 
firſt, generally about + or 4, of an 
inch in diameter, which I have ne. 
ver obſerved to change its appear- 
ance, after ever ſo many exploſions, 
This ſecond ſhade, by ſucceeding 
the firſt ; which as I obſerved, be- 
comes gradually of a brown, or a 
light red, ſeems to be an attempt at 
the fainter colours, which intervene 
between the reds. 
5. All the ſtronger colours make 
their firſt appearance at the edges 
of the oe © ſpot ; and more ex- 
ploſions make them continually ex- 
2 towards the extremity of the 
ene firſt marked out, while others 
ucceed in their place; till, after 
about thirty or forty exploſions, 
three diſtinct rings generally ap- 
pear, as in Ne 4. upon the ſteel. 
If the exploſions be continued far- 
ther, the circle becomes leſs beau- 
tiful, and leſs diſtin&t; the red 
commonly prevailing, and ſuffuſing 
all the other colours, as in Nei. 
upon the ſteel ; though I attribute 
the confuſion of the colours in that 
circle, in part, to the needle having 
been ſeveral times accidentally bro- 
ken from the cement which ſup. 


ported 


* All the coloured rings mentioned in this paper were ſhewn to the Royal 


Society, but could not be well repreſented by a print, 


ed it, and to its not having been 
replaced exactly as before. 
6. The laſt formed colours are 
always the moſt vivid, as appears 
very diſtinctly in the reds of N*® 1. 


rings lie cloſer to one another than 
he firſt. 

7. Theſe rings may be bruſhed 
with a feather, and even wetted, or 
a finger may be drawn over them, 
without their receiving any injury; 
but they eaſily peel off, when ſcratch- 
ed with one's nail, or any thing that 
is ſharp, the innermoſt rings being 
the moſt difficult to eraſe, 

8. The firſt circles are ſometimes 
covered with a quantity of black 
duſt ; part of which, however, may 
de wiped off with a feather, ſo as 
to ſhow the colours under it. An 
attempt to wipe off more, on the 
rough ſide of the ſteel, took off the 
colours along with it; but more 
than half yet remains, with the duſt 
upon it, as it was firſt formed. 

9. It makes no difference whe- 
ther the electric matter iſſue from 
the pointed body upon the plate, 
or ſrom the plate upon the pointed 
body; the plate oppoſed to. the 
point being marked exactly alike 
in both caſes. Alſo the points 
themſelves, from which the fire 
ues, or at which it enters, are 
coloured to a confiderable diſtance, 
often about half an inch, but not 
very diſtintly. The colours like- 
wile return here, in concentric 
rings, as upon the plate. | 

10. I think that the more circles 
are made at the ſame time, the more 
delicate will the colours be ; where- 
45 the ſurface is, as it were, torn, or 
corroded by more violent, explo- 
10ns; which makes the colours ap- 
pear rough and courſe, N® 4.18 I 
ink on this account, as well as 
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upon the ſteel. Alſo the laſt formed 
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ſome others, marked in a more de- 
licate and beautiful manner than 
Ne 1. or Ne 5. But this rough- 
neſs 1s only perceived on the ſteel. 
On filver, tin, and poliſhed braſs, 
the colours were always free from 
that roughneſs, 

11. A poliſhed ſurface is not ne. 
ceſſary, the colours being very ma- 
nifeſt on the rough ſide of the ſteel, 
where it is not covered with the 
black duſt mentioned above. 

12. Theſe coloured rings appear 
almoſt equally well on all the me- 
tals on which I have made them; 
namely, gold, ſilver, copper, braſs, 
iron, lead, and tin. 

I have not tried any of the ſemi- 
metals ; but I have no doubt of their 
anſwering as well as the proper 
metals, 

13. When the pointed wire was 
made to incline to the plane on 
which the colours were exhibited, 
the circular ſpot was quite round, 
the center of it being in the per- 

ndicular let fall from the point; 
bat the colours were projected op- 
poſite to the point, in an oblong 
figure. 

Upon ſhewing theſe coloured rings 
to Mr. Canton, I was agreeably ſur- 
priſed to find, that he had, like- 
wiſe, produced all the priſmatic 
colours from all the metals, but by 
a different ele&rical proceſs. His 
method had been to extend fine 
wires over the ſurface of pieces of 
glaſs; and when the wire was ex- 
ploded, he obſerved that the glaſs 
remained tinged with all the co- 
lours from all the metals. They 
are not indeed diſpoſed in fo re- 
gular and beautiful a manner as in 
the rings I produced; but they e- 
qually demonſtrate, that none of 
the metals diſcovers the leaſt pre- 
ference to any one colour more than 

another. 
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another. A variety of other very 
extraordinary appearances occurred 
in the courſe of Mr. Canton's expe- 
riments in melting wires. 

In what manner theſe colours are 
formed, it may not be eaſy to con- 
jecture. In Mr. Canton's method 
of producing them, the metal ſeems 
to be diſperſed in all directions 
from the place of exploſion, in the 


form of ſpheres, of a very great 
variety of ſizes, tinged with all the 


variety of colours, ſome of them 
too ſmall to be diſtinctly viſible by 
any magnifier. In my method, it 
ſhould rather ſeem that they are 
produced in a manner fimilar to 
the production of colours on ſteel, 
&c. by heat, 7. e. the ſurface is 
affected, without the parts of it 
being removed from their places, 
certain plates only, or laminæ, 
being formed, of a thickneſs pro- 
per to exhibit the reſpective colours 
at certain diſtances ; and that the 
thickneſs of theſe plates is conti- 
nually changing by the repetition 
of the exploſions 


N. B. The battery made uſe of 
in the above-mentioned ex- 
periments was of 7wenty- one 
ſquare feet of coated glaſs. 


\ 


A ſhort account of the manner of in- 
oculating the ſmall-pox on the coaſ? 
of Barbary, and at Bengal, 7n the 
Eaſt-Indies, extracted from a me- 
moir written in Dutch, by the Rev. 
Mr. Chais, at the Hague; by M. 
Maty, M.D. S.R.S. 


[ Read April 14, 1768, ] 


AVING long thought that the 


Arabs, who, about the middle 
of the ſixth century, were the firſt 
who wrote upon the_ſmall-pox, 


* temper at Algiers, 
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were likewiſe the firſt inventor; 
the method to prevent the fatal 
conſequences of that eruel diſorder. 
L was very deſirous to get what in. 
formation I could concerning the 
introduction of inoculation in Affi. 
ca, oe in the Eaſt-Indies. 

About twenty years ago, C 
Aga, a Tripollan e 
London, informed the people about 
him, that inoculation was univer. 
fally practiſed, as well at his court 
as at Tunis and Algiers ; but that 
no certain account could be given, 
either of the introducers of the me. 
thod, or of the place from whence 
it took its riſe. 

One of the chief miniſters of 
ſtate in Holland was fo good, on 
this information, and at my defire, 
to ſend a few queries on that ſub. 
ject, drawn up by myſelf, to a gen. 
tleman, who, for ſeveral years, has 
reſided with a public character a 
Algiers. The following is a ſun- 
mary of his anſwers to' my queries: 

„The ſmall-pox is, as well a 
cc in Holland, a contagious dif. 

Tani and 
« Tripoli, and fully as deftruc- 
tive. In order to avoid the bad 
* conſequences of the natural difor- 
« der, many people have recourſe 
ce toinoculation, which there is per- 
formed in a very different manner 
© from what is uſed in our coun- 
ce try. The perſon, who intends 
e to be inoculated, having found 
* out a houſe, where the ſmall- 
5 pox is, and is of a good ſon, 
c goes to the bed of the ſick per. 
« ſon, if he is old enough, or, if 
« a child, to one of his relations; 
«and ſpeaks to him in the fol 
« lowing manner: I am come ben 
«© to buy the ſmall-pox : the anſwer 
«© is, buy if you pleaſe: A ſum of 
« money is accordingly given, and 
« one, three, or five pultules ** 


ct 
T7 
40 
10 
40 
40 


* 


4 
40 
£6 
cc 
40 
cc 
40 
16 
16 


4 


Lay 


cc 
«c 
«6c 
60 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
60 
«c 
40 
«6 
«c 
«c 


«c 


the number muſt always be an 
odd one, not exceeding. five), ex- 
trated whole, and full of mat- 


ter. Theſe are immediately rub- 


bed upon the ſkin of the hand, 
between the thumb and fore- 
finger. This is ſufficient to com- 
municate the infection; and as 
ſoon as it begins to take ef- 
fect, the inoculated patient is 
put to bed, carefully covered 
with red blankets; and heatin 

medicines are given him with 
ſome honey of roſes, He 1s al- 
lowed goat's broth for his nou- 
riſhment; and for his drink an 
infuſion of ſome herbs ; not- 
withſtanding this treatment, it 
ſeldom happens that the ſmall- 
pox procured in this manner 
has any bad conſequences; and 


almoſt never that any body dies 


of it; but hitherto the propor- 
tion of the morrality in the na- 
tural, to that in the artificial 
way, has not been aſcertained. 
Laitly, though the time when this 
practice was introduced in Africa 
be unknown, yet 1t 1s there very 
old, and the Arabs are gene- 
rally thought to have been the 
inventors of it.““ 6 

From this account it plainly ap- 


pears; 1. That in Africa the ope- 
ration is performed as it 1s in 
Wales, by 
matter, and that this is done to 
prevent the fatal conſequences too 
often followin 
tion; 2. that this inoculation is ge- 
nerally ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding 
the heat of the climate, and the 
bad management of the patients; 
and 3. that the origin of it is very 
ancient, and aſcribed to the Arabs. 

Before I had received theſe in- 
formations from Algiers, I had en- 
gaged ſome friends ſettled in three 


the rubbing in of the 


the natural infec- 
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different parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
to procure me ſome accounts from 
thence, upon the ſame ſubject. I, 
at laſt, received an anſwer de one 
of them, who reſides at Patna, in 
the province of Behaar, 180 leagues 
from Bengal. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


d VS 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 


(e 


cc 
cc 


joined to one another. 


« I have ſent for ſeveral phy- 
ſicians, to be informed of the 
things you ſeem defirous to know 
about inoculation ; the practice 
is hitherto not uſed in this pro- 
vince ; but having met with a 
Bengalian doctor, he gave me 
the followin account. 

„ Though the firſt introduction 
of the operation at Bengal is 
now unknown, it has been in 
uſe in that country for a very 
long time, and is performed in 


two different ways. 

For the firſt, fome of the va- 

riolous matter of a hoo kind 
e 


adds, been gathered is Kept 
for uſe. When a child is to be 
inoculated, the ſkin between 


ſome of the fingers is pricked 
by means of two ſmall needlcs 
After 
having rubbed in a little of the 
matter upon the ſpot, a circle 


is made by means of ſeveral 


punctures, of the bigneſs of a 
common puſtule, and matter is 
again rubbed over it. The 
wound is then dreſſed with lint; 
a fever enſues, and after ſome 
days, the eruption, which if the 
fever has been ſtrong is obſerved 
not to be very copious. To ex- 
cite the fever, the patient is 


made to bathè in a tub of water. 


« As this way of managing the 
operation ĩs very painful, a more 
eaſy one has been invented for 
people of quality and ſubſtance. 
A little of the matter is mixed 


with ſugar, and ſwallowed by 
G f 54 « 
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the child in any ſweet and plea- 
ſant liquid. The ſame effect is 
produced, but the firſt method is 
thought to be the beſt,” 

The writer of this letter ought 
certainly to have been more par- 
ticular in his inquiries: he might 
have aſked whether any prepara- 
tion previous to inoculation is uſed, 
and of what kind; what treat- 
ment the patients undergo after the 
operation, and laſtly, how far the 
event warrants the goodneſs of the 
method. It appears, however, from 
what he fays, that the people of 
Bengal have for a long while had 
recourſe to inoculation, in order to 
avoid the dreadful conſequences cf 
the natural diſtemper in their coun- 
try; and it is to be wiſhed that 
farther inquiries be made, both 
there and elſewhere, about a ſub- 
ject which ſo nearly concerns the 
good of mankind. 


An account of Inoculation in Arabia, 
in a letter from Dr. Patrick Ruſ- 
ſell, Phyſician, at Aleppo, to 
Alexander Ruſſell, M. D. F. R. S. 
preceded by a letter from Dr. Alex. 
Ruſſell, to the Earl of Morton, 
P. N.. 


[ Read, May 5, 1768, ] 


My Lord, 


HE incloſed account of in- 

oculation in the Eaſt, I have 
juſt received from my brother at 
Aleppo, and though nothing far- 
ther ſeems wanting in this country 
to remove prejudices againſt that 
practice, yet I thought its being 
made public might be of ſome ule 
to other European nations, where 
ſuch prejudices ſtill prevail; and as 
a matter of curiofity would not be 
unacceptable to the Royal Socicty, 


" amongſt ſome of the Bedouin: 


LRoO M the manner in which 


a common practice among the A- 


I have therefore taken the liberty to 
trouble your lordſhip with it for 
that purpoſe, 

4 before my leaving Aleppo, 
did hear that it was practiſed 


there, and went by the name of 
buying the ſmall-pox ; but being 
then much engaged with other by. 
ſineſs, it quite eſcaped my memory, 
and indeed my information was ſo 
flight, that I did not think it right 
to mention it in my Natural Hiſtory 
of Aleppo. 

I ſhall only add, that my bro- 
ther has been more prolix in the 
narrative than perhaps was neceſ- 
ſary, had the facts come within his 
own knowledge ; but ſo far as de- 
pended upon the intelligence of 
others, he thought it belt to ex- 

lain the foundation of his own be- 
1ef. 1 have the honour to be, 

My Lord, | 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 

Walbrook, 

Ap. 18, 1768. 


Dear Brother, 


—— 


ALEX. Russktt. 


inoculation is mentioned in the 
Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo, I ſuſ- 
pect the circumſtance of its being 


rabs muſt have eſcaped you. | 
myſelf was ignorant of it for {e- 
veral years after you left this coun- 
try, and a mere accident brought 
it at laſt to ray knowledge. About 
nine or ten years ago, while on 2 
viſit at a Turkiſh Harem, a lady 
happened to expreſs much anxiety 
for an only child, who had not yet 
had the {mall-pox ; the diftemper 
at that time being frequent in the 
city. None of the ladies in the 
company had ever heard of inocu- 
lation; ſo that, having once men. 

tioned 
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ndned it, I found myſelf obliged to 
enter into a detail of the operation, 
and of the peculiar advantages at- 
tending it. Among the female ſer- 
vants 1h the chamber was an old 
Bedouin, who Having heard me 
with great attention, aſſured the 
ladies, that my account was upon 
the whole a juſt one, only that I 
did not ſeem ſo well to underſtand 
the way of performing the opera- 
tion, which ſhe aſſerted ſhould be 
done not with a lancet, but with a 
needle; ſhe herſelf had received 
the diſeaſe in that manner, when, a 
child ; had in her time inoculated 
many; adding moreover, that the 
practice was well known to the 
Arabs, and that they termed it 
buying the ſmall-pox. 

In conſequence of this hint, I 
ſet about the procuring more par- 
ticular information from the Arabs 
of this place; and the reſult of my 
enquiry was, that the practice of 


inoculation had been of long ſtand-- 


ing among them. They indeed 
did not pretend to aſſign any period 
to its origin; but thoſe of ſeventy 
years old and upwards remembered 
to have heard it ſpoken of as a 
common cuſtom of their anceſtors, 
and made little doubt of its bein 

of as ancient a date as the Aiſeale 


itſelf, Their manner of operating 


is, to make ſeveral punctures in 
ſome fleſhy part, with a needle im- 
bued in vatiolous matter, taken 
from a favourable kind of pock. 
They uſe no preparation of the 
body; and the diſeafe communi- 
cated in this way being, as they 
aver, always ſlight, they give them- 
ſelves little or no trouble about the 
child in the ſubſequent ſtages of the 
diſtemper. | 

This method of procuring the 
diſeaſe is termed, buying the ſmall 


93 
pox, on the following account. The 
child to be inoculated carries a few 
raifins, dates, ſugar plumbs, or ſuch 
like, and ſhewing them to the child, 
from whom the matter is to be 
taken, aſks how many pocks he will 
give in exchange. The bargain 
being made, they proceed to the 
operation, When the parties are 
too young to ſpeak for themſelves, 
the [was Þ is made by the mothers. 
This cereggony, which is till prac- 
tiſed, poiſſts out a reaſon for the 
name given to inoculation by the 
Arabs ; but, by what I could learn 
among the women, it 1s not regarded 
as indiſpenſably neceſſary to the 
ſucceſs of the operation, and is in 
fact often omitted. 2 

The Bedouins at this place, who 
are employed in the ſervice of the 
Harems, more rarely have recourſe 
to inoculation, their children being 
often brought up in company with 
thoſe of the Turks, by whom, as 
you juſtly obſerve, the practice is 
not admitted, But the Bedouins, 
leſs conneRed with the Turks, who 
dwell within the city; thoſe who 
live in tents without the city walls; 
and the Arabs of the adjacent de- 
ſart under the Emir, do commonly 
inoculate their children, 

It being highly probable that a 
practice, Which Was ſo common in 
theſe parts, might be known alſo 
to the more Eaftern Arabs, I ap- 
plied for information to ſeveral 
Turkiſh merchants of Bagdat and 
Mouſul, who occaſionally reſide a 
few months in the year at Aleppo. 
By thoſe I was aſſured, that inocu- 
lation was not only common in both 
the cities firſt mentioned, but alſo 
at Baſſora; and that at Mouſul par- 
ticularly, when the ſmall. pox firſt 
appeared in any diſtrict of the city, 
it was a * ſometimes to give 
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8 
notice by a public crier, in order 
that luck as were inclined might 
take the opportunity to have their 
children inoculated. 

I enquired at the ſame time of 


the Bagdat merchants, whether the 
Arabs, who dwell on the banks of 


the river between that city and Baſ- 


ſora, uſed the ſame method of pro- 
pagating the ſmall-pox. They told 
me, they believed it to be common 
alſo among thoſe Arabs; though 
(with an ingenuity not uſwal in this 
country) they owned they had ne- 
ver thought of enquiring about the 
matter, and might therefore per- 
haps be miſtaken. But JL afterwards 
had an opportunity of being better 
informed by the Arabs, who come 
hither with the Eaſtern caravans ; 
from whoſe accounts it would ap- 
pear, that inoculation has, from 
time immemorial, been a practice 
among the different Arab tribes 
with which they were converſant; 
comprehending, beſides thoſe in the 
numerous encampments on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and the 
Tigris below Bagdat, other tribes 
in the vicinity of Baſſora, and in 
the deſart. 

For theſe ſeveral years paſt, very 
few ſlaves have been brought from 
Georgia. From what I could col- 
lect among thoſe already here, who 
remember any thing of their own 
country, inoculation was well known 
there: I have ſeen ſeveral old Geor- 
gian women, who had been ino- 
culated, when children, in their 
fathers houſes. 

In Armenia, the Turkoman tribes, 
as well as the Armenian Chriſtians, 
have practiſed inoculation ſince the 
memory of man ; but, like the A- 
rabs, are able to give no account 
of its firſt introduction among 
them. | | 
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To what extent inoculation 
reaches in the Gourdeen moun. 
tains, I do not know with any cer. 
tainty : it is practiſed by the Gour- 
deens in the mountains of Rylan, 
and Kittis; and, I have reaſon to 
think, extends much further. 

At Damaſcus, and all along the 
coaſt of Syria and Paleſtine, ino. 
culation has been long known, In 
the Caſtravan mountains it is a- 
dopted by the Druſi, as well as the 
Chriſtians, 

Whether the Arabs of the deſart, 
to the ſouth of Damaſeus, are ac- 
quainted with this manner of com- 
municating the ſmall-pox, I have 
not hitherto been able to learn; 
but a native of Mecca, whom TI had 
occaſion to converſe with this ſum- 
mer, aſſured me, that he himſelf 
had been inoculated 1n that city, 

It has already been mentioned, 
that the Turks at Bagdat and Mou- 
ſul make no ſcruple to inoculate 
their children, have ſeen alſo 
ſome Turkiſh ſtrangers here, who 
had been inoculated at Erzeroon, 
Hence it is probable that the Turks, 
in other parts of the Ottoman em- 
pire, do not merely, as fataliſts, re- 
Jet inoculation ; but that other 
conſiderations, which have influ- 
ence in countries where fataliſts 
are ridiculed or anathematized, con- 
cur likewiſe in Turky, to oppole 
the reception of a practice ſo bene- 
ficial to mankind. The child 'of a 
Baſhaw here, was by my. advice 
inoculated about eight years ago; 
but that is the only inſtance I have 
known among the Turks at Aleppo. 

2 at this place abſolute- 
ly reje& inoculation ; partly from 
(an les of a religious kind, and 
partly from the diſtruſt of its ſuc- 
ceſs. At Bagdat, Baſſora, and in 


Paleſtine, having acquired a more 


favourable 
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favourable opinion of an operation 
which they ſee] ſo often performed 
with ſucceſs, they have got the bet- 
ter of other ſeruples, and join in 
the practice with their neighbours. 
have ſeveral times converſed 
on this ſubject with the mufti here, 
as alſo with ſome of the rabbis; 
but the theology of both was too 
abſtruſe for me: their arguments, 
ſo far as I was able to comprehend 
them, ſeemed to be no lefs cogent 
againſt all e operations, 
which were attended with any de- 
e of danger to life, than againſt 
inoculation. 5 
In the different countries above- 
mentioned, inoculation is perform- 
ed nearly in the ſame manner. 
The Anka affirmed, that the punc- 
tures * he made indifferently 
in any fleſhy part: thoſe I have 
had occaſion to examine, have all 
(a very few excepted) had the mark 
between the thumb and the fore- 
finger, | 
Some of the Georgians had been 
inoculated in the ay part, but 
moſt of them on the fore-arm. Of 
the Armenians ſome had been ino- 
culated in both thighs ; but the 
greateſt part (like the Arabs) bore 
the - upon the hand. Some 
of the Georgian women remem- 
bered, that rags of a red colour 
were choſen in preference for the 
binding up the arm, a circumſtance 
of which I have been able to diſ- 
cover no trace among the Arabs, 
Buying the ſmall-pox is likewiſe 
the name univerſally applied to the 
method of procuring the diſeaſe. 
There are, it is true, other terms 
made uſe of both in the Arabic 
and Turkiſh languages; and at this 
place, it is er gow known to the 
— y the name of inocula- 
ion. | ; 


and Mr. Wri 
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From the ſameneſs of the name, 
as well as from the little diverſity 
obſervable in the manner of per 
forming the operation, it is pro- 
bable the practice of inoculation in 
theſe countries was originally de- 
rived from the ſame ſource : and 
that it is of conſiderable antiquity, 
can hardly be doubted, if we conſi- 
der the large extent of country over 
which it is found to have ſpread, 
and the obſtacles it muſt have met 
with in a reſs through various 
nations, of which ſome are ſepa- 
rated by polity as well as religion, 


while others, peculiarly tenacious 


of their own cuſtoms, are little diſ- 
poſed to admit thoſe of ſtrangers. 
That no mention is made of ino- 
culation by Rhazes, Avicenna, or 
any other of the ancient Arabian 
medical writers known in Europe, 
is, I believe, in general ſuppoſed ; 
and I am aſſured by the native 
2 — here, that nothing is to 
found regarding it, in any of a 
more modern date. Some learned 
Turkiſh friends here, ſome time 
ago, were prevailed on, at my re- 
queſt, to make enquiry, but have 
not hitherto been able to diſcover 
any thing concerning inoculation ; 
although they ſearched not only 
the medical writers, but alſo the 
hiſtorians, and ſome of the poets. 
It appears from accounts commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society, in the 
year 1723, N Doctor Williams 
ght, that inoculation 
had been known in certain parts of 


Wales ſo far back as the laſt cen- 


tury ; and it is remarkable, that it 
there bore the ſame name, by 
which it is moſt generally known 
to the Arabs. I think it has alſo 
been diſcovered to be an ancient 
practice among the vulgar in diffe 
rent parts of the continent, 
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If inoculation was really known 
ſo long ago in Europe, and the ac- 
counts of it till within theſe fifty 
or ſixty years are {ound to be mere- 
ly traditional, the ſilence of the 
* writers, on a practice 
which probably was never adopted 
by their phyſicians, is the leſs to 
be wondered at. What may, per- 

haps, appear more ſtrange, is, that 
after the year 1720, though the cu- 
rioſity of the public has, at diffe- 
rent times, been excited by the con- 
troyerſies relating to inoculation, 
the ſtate of that practice in Syria, 
where there were ſo many European 
ſettlements, ſhould have remained 
unknown both in England and in 
France, which probably was the 
caſe, as the advocates for inocula- 
tion have made no reference to it. 
Whether before the account tranſ- 
mitted by Pylarini to the Royal So- 
ciety, inoculation had not been 
mentioned by any of the travellers 
who had viſited theſe countries, I 
do not preſume to determine. In 
the books I have had occaſion to 


peruſe, there is nothing to be found 


on the ſubject. Among the tra- 
vellers the moſt likely to have men- 
tioned it was Rauwolf: yet, how- 


ever rational it may be to think 
that a practice of ſuch a kind, had 


it then prevailed, could hardly have 
eſcaped the notice of ſo diligent 
an obſeryer, 1t would be raſh to 


infer from his ſilence, that it was 


not known to the Arabs in the ſix- 
teenth century, 
brated French botanift is equally 
filent, though in the beginning of 
the preſent century he vifited ſeve- 
ral places where inoculation was un- 
doubtedly at that time both known 
and practiſed. 

Having related in what manner 
I came to learn inoculation was 
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would I be thought to inſinuate 


purſuits, muſt be indebted to acci. 
dent for the knowledge of ſuch 


of, from the belief that they are 


been over- looked by thoſe who have 


tion where we both had ſo many 


The juſtly cele- 


known to the Arabs, I can arrogy 
no merit in the diſcovery ; nor 


any reflection on the accuracy of 
the indefatigable M. Tournefort, 
to whoſe labours the curious ſtand 
ſo much indebted. Cuſtoms the 
moſt common, in diſtant countries, 
are often of all others the leaſt 
apt to attract the obſervation of 
travellers, who, engaged in other 


things, as the natives ſeldom talk 


known to all the world. This con- 
ſideration may, in ſome meaſure, 
account for 1noculation having 


tranſiently paſſed through theſe 
countries; and is all we can offer 
as an apology, for the having re 
majned {o long unacquainted with 
a fact in medical hiſtory, in a ſitua 


opportunities of information. 
I am, 

Dear brother, 

moſt affectionately yours, 


Aleppo, 
Nov. 26, 1767, P. Russzl. 


Two Medical Obſervations by Dr. 
Joſeph Benevati, phyfician at Luc- 
ca; communicated to the 5 — 
dent of the Royal Society, by Dr. 

* Alion of Turin, F. R.. 

and tranſlated from the Latin by 

Daniel Peter Layard, M. D. Phy: 

ſician to her Royal Highneſs the 

Princeſs Downger of Wales, nen- 

ber of the Royal College of PH. 

cians in London, and of the Riyal 

Societiez of London and Gottit- 

gen, 
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I. Of a fick man ſurpriſingly reco- 
* wered from a fever, 


[ Read June 9, 1768. 
MAN forty years of age, 


named Angelus Amadei, of 
a plethoric conſtitution, and of a 
low ſize, having a malignant fever, 
began on the ninth day to grow de- 
lirious, and continued ſo durin 
the tenth night; when, ſeveral ba 
ſymptoms appearing, 1t was thought 
he muſt die ſoon. Early on the ele- 
venth day in the morning, he bid 
the by-ſtanders quit his room, and 
expreſſed a defire of going to ſleep ; 
his friends were unwilling to with- 
draw, unleſs they firſt ſtripped him 
of his ſhirt, and dried him of the 
ſweat he was in. 
refuſing, and at laſt growing angry, 
they were obliged to yield to his 
will. About an hour after, a wo- 
man went into the bed- room, and 
not finding the man, ſhe called the 
ſervants, who ſearched the houſe, 
and the well, into which they 
feared he had thrown himſelf; but 
to no purpoſe, In the mean time 
a rumour ſpread, as is uſual in 
ſuch cafes, that this had happened 
either by the interpoſition of the 
devil, or by a miraele. 8 
The keeper of the baths at Luc- 
ca gave orders for every body to 
make a diligent ſearch; and on the 
third day the ſick man was at laſt 
found in a vineyard, about two 
miles from his houſe, hidden in a 
hut, where he ſaid, that the day 
before, he with great aſtoniſhment 
found hinſelf, without at all know- 
ing how he came there. It ſeemed 
to me that he muſt have got down 
by the window of the bed-chamber, 
which was not far from the ground, 
What ſeems moſt extraordinary is, 
that, in order to quench his thirſt, 
this man ſwallowed a large quan- 


But the patient 


not grow at all. 


tity of ſnow (with which the earth 
was covered, 1t being in the win- 
ter); and that neither this ſort of 
drink, nor the cold air, did in the 
leaſt affect him; for though he 
had gone away from home all in a 
ſweat, and with no other coverin 
than his ſhirt, yet he was freed 
from his fever, and 1s now reſtored 
to his former health. 


II. Of an extraordinary great Head. 


Not long ſince, I went to Bena- 
bii, a town ſituated in the territory 
of Lucca, to ſee a man, whole 
head, I had heard, was much larger 
than is uſual. The ſame curioſity 


procured me the honour of attend- 


ing at the ſame place on princeſs 
Lambertini, niece to pope Benedict 
the XIVth, whoſe health I had the 
care of, while ſhe drank the water 
of our baths, : 

I ſaw a man, thirty years of age, 
and yet of the ſize of a boy ſeven 
years old, who was fitting on a 
couch-ſeat, with his head (which 
indeed was quite out of ſize) in- 
clined on the right fide, and reſt- 
ing on a pillow; which, when he 
wanted to move, he ſupported with 
his hands, as it lay on a very ſmall 
neck. This man had enjoyed 2 
good health till he was fix $4 
old; he then had a diarrhcea, 
which laſted nine months, and, upon 
its deren. his lower extremities 
were ſeized with the palſy, and loſt 
their motion, but their feeling re- 
mained. From that time his * 
increaſed yearly, together with his 
face, noſe, ears, eyes, mouth, &c. 
but the remainder of his body did 
The circumfe- 
rence of his ſcalp meaſured thirty- 
ſeven inches, and eight lines, Eng- 
liſn meaſure. The length of his 
face was twelve inches and three 

—_ lines 


- 
— 
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lines. Theſe meaſures were taken 
by the ſaid princeſs and ſeveral of 
her attendants. This man eats 

reedily, ſleeps well, but diſcharges 
Ris feces and his urine involunta- 
rily. The firength which he has 
in his hands is very ſurpriſing, be- 
Ing ſuch, that it 1s difficult for any 
perſon to get looſe from him, when 
once he holds faſt, He is beſides 
quick as to his underſtanding, he 
talks, and has a good memory; 
ſeldom or never forgetting what he 
may have read in books. 


Extract of a Letter from Rome to 
M. Maty, M. D. Sec. R. S. on the 
extraordinary heat obſerved there 
this laſt ſummer, 


[ Read Dec. 15, 1768. ] 


Rome, Augult 27, 1768. 

A $S I remember when Mr. M— 
was here, he ſeemed defirous 

to aſcertain the degrees of heat and 
cold; I cannot help mentioning 
the exceſſive hene of this ſummer, 
which is much greater than has 
been known in 8 for many 
years. Friday, the 19th inſtant, 
the mercury in a well-regulated 
thermometer according to Fahren- 
heit's ſcale, expoſed at a north 
window, where there was no ſun 
and very little reflection, Rood from 
ten o*clock in the morning until 
about five in the evening at ninety- 
nine. About half an hour after 
ſun- ſet it fell to ninety, and at mid- 
night was fallen to eighty-ſive, 
where it remained all night. This 
is the hotteſt day we have had; but 
for theſe three weeks paſt, at midday 
the mercury has been always aboye 
ninety-four, and at midnight ſel- 
dom under eighty-three, which is 
the more extraordinary, as J do not 


remember to have obſerved 3 
other ſummer above eighty-nine at 
midday, nor above ſeventy-five at 
midnight. Notwithſtanding this 
reat heat, there was never a more 
ealthy ſummer at Rome; all the 
hoſpuals are almoſt empty. | 
JamES Bras, 


— 


The following account of an extravy- 
dinary fiſh of the eel tribe, which 
the author calls the Torporific Eel, 
is taken from Mr. Bancroft'; iu. 
genious Eſſay on the Natural Hiſ. 
tory of Guiana, lately publiſped 
and will contribute to illuſtrate the 
various accounts that have bee 
given of the Terpedo, as well os 
the theories that hade been eſta- 

 bliſhed to account for its amazing 
operations. 8 


HIS fiſh is a native of freſh 

water, and 15 moſt commonly 
found in the river E/equebo, being 
uſually about three feet 4n length, 
and twelve inches in circumference 
near the middle, It is covered with 
a ſmooth ſkin, of a blueiſh lead co- 
lour, very much like that of fheet- 


lead which has been expoſed to the 


weather, being entirely deſtitute of 
ſcales, The head is equal in fie 
to the largeſt part of his body, but 
ſomewhat flat on the _ and 
lower ſides, and its upper ſurface it 
perforated with ſeveral holes, like 
thoſe of a Lamprey eel. 'The up- 


cular ſhape, and forming a wide 
mouth, without teeth. On the back 
part of the head are two ſmall fins, 
one on each ſide, which, like the 
ears of an horſe, are either elevated 
or depreſſed, as the fiſh is pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed. From about eight 
inches below the head the body 

gradual 


mou and lower jaws extend an equal 
iſtance, terminating in a ſemicir- 
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ually diminiſhes in ſize to the 
tail, which ends in a point, with- 
out 2 fin, Under the belly is a 
fleſhy fin, about half an inch in 
thickneſs, and near three 1nches 
wide, extending from the head wo 
the point of the tail, but diminiſh- 
ing 1n width, as the body dimi- 
niſhes in ſize ; this, with the two 
ens on the head, are all that' are 
found on the body of this eel, 
which would be nearly round if 
deprived of the belly-fin. This 
fiſh frequently reſpires, and elevates 
his head above the ſurface of the 
water eyery four or five minutes 
for that purpoſe. But the moſt cu- 
rious property of the Torporthe 
cel is, that when it is touched ei- 
ther by the naked hand, or by a 
rod of iron, gold, filver, copper, 
&c. held in the hand, or by a ſtick 
of ſome particular kinds of heavy 
American wood, it communicates a 
ſhock perfectly reſembling that of 
electricity, which is commonly ſo 
violent, that but few are willing to 
ſuffer it a ſecond time. 

This is probably of the ſame 
ſpecies with the fiſh which Monſ. 
de la Condamine curſorily mentions 
in his Relation abregie d'un Voyage 
fait dans I Interieur de. Þ Amerique, 
&c. and which he calls une eſ- 
** pece de Lamproie, found in 
the environs of the city of Para, 
on the ſouthern ſhore of the river 
of the Amazens, dont le corps 
comme celui de Lamproie ordi- 
** narre eſt perce d'un grand nom- 
bre d'ouvertures; mais qui a de 
* plus la meme propricte que la 
** Torpille, Celui qui la touche 
avec la main, ou meme avec un 
** baton, reſſent un engourdiſſe- 
ment doulcureux dans le bras, 
** & quelquefois en eft, dit on, 


'* renyerſe,” This is all which 
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that gentleman ſays concerning this 
fiſh ; which pretty well agrees with ' 
ſeveral particulars obſerved in the 
Torporific eel. But if the ſhock is 
conveyed by a ſtaff, as he mentions, 


it muſt be of a few icular kinds 
of wood, as I could never diſcover 
any ſenſation from touching him 
with oak, aſh, or indeed any kinds 
of wood ſwimming in water, which 
I have tried. What affinity there 
may be between the ſhock: of the 
Torporifc-eel, and that of the Tor- 
pedo, I am unable to determine 
with certainty, having never felt 
the latter; but from all the parti- 
culars which I have been able to 
collect relative thereto, I think it 
is pretty evident, that both are 
communicated in the ſame manner, 
and by the ſame inſtruments, 

Some years ſince the celebrated 
Monſ. de Reaumur communicated 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, a paper, in which he un- 
dertook to demonſtrate, that the 
ſhock of the Torpedo was the effect 
of a ſtroke given with great quick- 
neſs to the limb that touched it, by 
muſcles of a peculiar ſtructure. To 
this hypotheſis all Europe have 
yielded an implicit aſſent, and M. 
de Reaumur has hitherto enjoyed the 
honour of having developed the 
latent cauſe of this myſterious ef- 
fect. But if we may be allowed to 


ſuppoſe, what is undoubtedly true, 


that the ſhock of the Torpedo, and 
that of the Torporific eel, are both 
communicated in a ſimilar manner, 
and by ſimilar means, it will be no 
ways difficult to demonſtrate, that 


the whole of M. de Reaumur's pre- 
tended diſcovery is a perfect non- 


entity. You may, perhaps, think 
it an act of preſumption in me, to 
diſpute the authority of a man, 
whoſe literary merit is ſo univer- 

ſally 
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ſally acknowledged; but I am con- 
vinced, that an implicit faith, in 
whatever is honoured with 'the 
ſanction of a great name, has 
roved a fruitful ſource of error 
in philoſophical reſearches; and 
whilſt I have ſenſe and faculties of 
my own, am reſolved to uſe them 
with that freedom for which they 
were given. Humanity 1s ever ex- 
poſed to deception, and the charms 
of novelty may perhaps have pre- 
cipitated M. de Reaumur into an 
error. But to demonſtrate, be- 
yond the poſſibility of miſtake, that 
the ſhock of the Torporific eel is 
not the immediate effect of muſcular 
71:3tion, I need only deſire you to 
conſider the following particulars, 
viz. | 

1. The Torporific eel, caught 
by a hook, violently ſhocks the 
perſon hclding' the line. | 

2. The ſame eel, touched with 
an iron rod, held in the hand of 
a perſon, whoſe other hand 1s join- 
ed to that of another, &c. commu- 
nicates a violent ſhock to ten or a 

eozen perſons thus joining hands, 
in a manner exactly fimilar to that 
of an electric machine. 

3. A perſon holding his finger 
in the water, at the diſtance of 
eight or ten feet from the fiſh, re- 
ceives a violent ſhock, at the in- 
ſtant the fiſh is touched by another 
perſon. | 

4. This eel, when enraged, upon 
elevating its head juſt above the 
ſurface of the water, if the hand 
of a perſon is within five or ſix 
inches therefrom, frequently com- 
municates an unexpected ſhock, 
without being touched. 

. No ſhock is perceived by 
holding the hand in the water, 
near the fiſh, when it is neither 
diſpleaſed nor touched, 


% 


6. This eel is eat by the 7; 
when dead; and, f _, 
7. The ſhock is more vio! 
when the fiſh is high] enraged. 
From theſe particulars it is 3 
parent, that the ſhock 1s produced 


by an emiſſion of torporific, er 


electric particles, 

That their emiſſion is voluntary, 
depending on the will of the ani- 
mal, who emits them for his de. 
fence, either when teuched or en. 
raged. 

'That the exiſtence of theſe par. 
ticles depends on that of the eel, 
and terminates with its life. And 

That they are equally emitted 
from every part of the body. 

From whence it is ſelf-evident, 
that either the mechaniſm and pro- 
perties of the Torpedo and thoſe 
of the Torporific eel are widely 
different, or that Monſ. de Reaumur 
has amuſed the world with an ima- 
ginary hypotheſis: and, from my 
own obſervations, as well as the in- 
formation which I have been able 
to obtain on this ſubject, I am 
diſpoſed to embrace the latter in- 
ference. 

A very fallacious account of the 
medical effects of this eel was lately 
communicated by one Vander Lott, 
a ſurgeon, then in E/equebs, but 
now in Demerary, and publiſhed in 
Holland, in which the writer en- 
dows it with many medical proper- 
ties, which no other perſon was ever 
able to diſcover, particularly for 
curing nervous fevers, head-achs, 
&c. but in this account the mar- 
vellous is ſo abundant, that the 
writer, whom I have the honour 
of knowing, acquired no increaſe 
of reputation therefrom in this 
colony. Mr. Vander Lott calls this 


fiſh a conger eel, though it has leſs 


affinity to that than any other 5 5 
| 0 
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of eels. The particles of the tor- 
porific cel probably produce ſimilar 
effects to thoſe of electricity, to 
which they have a near nity, 
not only in the ſenſations which 
they communicate, but in the me- 
dium through which they are con- 


veyed; for which reaſon I have 


known the eel frequently touched 
by paralytic patients, though I can- 
not ſay with much apparent advan- 


tage. 

Theſe fiſh are caught when 
young, and preſerved + in 3 
troughs, made for that purpoſe, 
and filled with water. Their uſual 
food is ſmall fiſn; and when theſe 
cannot be had, they are fed on 
carth- worms. But the Blarta, or 
cockroach, 1s the moſt agreeable of 
all food to this fiſh: when one of 
theſe is thrown into the trough, 
the fiſh opens 1ts mouth, and ſucks 
it in with great avidity and appa- 
rent pleaſure, ſucking being the 
uſual method by which it takes its 
food. From its ſkin is excreted a 
ſlimey ſubſtance, which renders it 
neceſſary to change the water daily, 
or at leaſt every other day: for this 
purpoſe a cock 1s placed in the bot- 
tom of the trough, whence the wa- 
ter is drawn off, and the trough 
ſcowered. On theſe occaſions the 
fiſh is frequently ſuffered to lie mo- 
tionleſs, without water, for ſeveral 
hours; but if he is touched in this 
condition, the ſhock communicated 
is not leſs violent than uſual, The 
manner of their generation is un- 
certain, Several attempts have been 
made to convey theſe fiſh to Eu- 
rope; but the quantity of freſh water 
requiſite to ſhift them as often as is 
neceſſary, together with the bruiſes 
which they muſt inevitably ſuſtain 


from the motion of the ſhip, have 


the reſt of the body was brown. In 


* 
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hitherto rendered them unſucceſs- 
ful. 


„ 


Of the monſtrous Snakes of Guiana 
from the ſame. . 


JEXT in order ſnakes fall 
under our conſideration. Un- 
happily their immenſe number and 
variety conſtitute one of the princi- 
pal inconveniencies of 'this country, 
and really endanger the ſafety 
of its inhabitants; and ought to 
humble the pride and arrogance of 
man, by convincing him, that all 
things are not made obedient to 
his will, nor created for his uſe. 
One of the largeſt of this claſs 
of animals ever Ren in America, 
was lately killed on the plantation 
Amſterdam, in this colony, belong- 
ing to Meſſrs. the heirs of Peter 
Amyatt, Eſq; in Amſterdam. It mea- 
ſured thirty-three ſeet ſome inches; 
and in the largeſt place, near the 
middle, was three feet in circumfe- 
rence. It had a broad head, very 
wide mouth, and large prominent 
eyes: from the middle it gradually 
tapered to the tail, which was ſmall, 
and armed with two claws, like thoſe 
of a dung-hill cock, and in the 
mouth was a double row of teeth. 
On the middle of the back was a 
chain of ſmall black ſpots, running 
from end to end ; and on each fide, 
near the belly, another row of ſpots, 
ſimilar and parallel to thoſe on the 
back; and below theſe ſeveral large 
black ſpots centered with white ; 


its belly was found a ſmall wirre- 

bocerra, or deer, fo far diſſolved by 

the digeſtive liquor of the ſtomach, 

that no part of it would hang toge- 

ther. he viſcera were —_— 
| WI 
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with a great quantity of fat, of 
which a conſiderable part was tried 
and preſerved for external applica- 
"tion, for pains, bruiſes, &c. part of 
which was diſpenſed. almoſt over 
the whole colony. A ſmaller one 
was ſoon after killed on the planta- 
tion Dalgin, lying on the oppoſite 
fide of the river. Their bite is not 
venomous, When their ſtomachs 
are full, they lie {till till their food 
is digeſted: it was in that ſtate that 
both of theſe were ſhot in the head. 
They are ſaid to have the power of 
faſcinating, or attracting animals 
within their reach. 

The Commodee is an amphibious 
ſake, about fifteen feet in length, 
and eighteen inches in circumfe- 
rence. The head is broad and flat- 
tiſh; . and the tail 1s long, ſlender, 
Their colour 1s 
brown, variegated on the back and 
ſides with cheſnut-coloured ſpots. 
Their bite is not venomous ; but 
they are extremely troubleſome, 


frequenting the creeks and ponds, 
and deſtroying ducks, geeſe, &c. 


When they encounter larger prey, 
the Indians ſay they kill it by in- 
ſerting their pointed tails into the 
retum ; hence the white inhabi- 
tants call it the ſodomite ſnake. 


"_ 


Of Wood Ants and Fire Flies. 


| OOD-Ants, or wood-lice, 
as they are called by the 
Engliſb, and Poux de Bois by the 
French, are a ſmall ant, about two 
lines in length, and a whitiſh brown 
. colour, and a very deſtructive in- 
ſect, eating holes in wood, deſtroy- 
ing the poſts of houſes, devouring 
cloaths, books, &c. They are 
eaten, with great avidity, by do- 
meſtic fowls, birds, and lizards, 


concave, and ſomewhat flattif 


its cavi 


knock, particularly when laid on 


though when bruiſed they afford y 
very ſtrong, volatile, diſagreeable 
ſmell. They form a kind of arched 
roads, about half an inch wide, 


theſe are often built on the floor; 
and cielings of houſes, extendi 

many hun feet in length, wi 

a variety of ſerpentine windingz, 
The convex walls of this extenfive 
habitation are compoſed of a whi. 
tiſh brown incruitated ſubſtance, 
which is eafily deſtroyed. Within 
the ants live, in a regular, 
well-ordered ſociety; and when 
any breach is made in this wall, 
every mhabitant joins in the com- 
mon labour of repairing the breach, 
which is effected with ſurprizi 

rapidity. As ſoon as one of thet 
dalle is difcovered, a hole is 
immediately made in its walls, and 
the cavity filled with arfenic, which 
deſtroys the ants, and thereby pre. 
vents the miſchief which would 
otherwiſe enſue. In the woods, 
however, they frequently inhabit 
large round neſts, divided into a 
variety of cells, by thin incruſtated 
ſnell-like partitions, Theſe neſts 
are many — in circumference, and 
each contains millions of theſe in- 


ſets, They are brought from the 
woods, and broke among the poul- 


try, who devour the ants with great 
avidity. 2 


the flies of Guiana, there 
are two ſpecies of fire flies. The 
largeſt is more than an inch in 
length, having a very large head, 
connected with the body by a joint 
of a particular ſtructure, with which, 
at ſome times, it makes a- loud 


its back. The fly has two feelers, 
or horns, two wings, and ſix legs. 
Under its belly is a circylar patch, 

which, 
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«hich, in the dark, ſhines like a “ ing of ſtones; and a very inqui- 
candle; and on each fide of the “ ſitive man aſſures me, that he 


d ear the eyes, is a prominent, knew him familiarly, and had 
e, e * hots, in ſize the curiofity to keep in his com- 
7 about one third larger than a muſ- © pany for twenty-four hours to- 
ſs tard- ſeed. Each of theſe bodies is gether, to watch him; and not 
p like a living ſtar, emitting.a bright, only obſerved that he eat no- 

and not ſmall light, ſince. two or © thing but ſtones in that time, 
5 three of theſe animals, put into a but alſo that his groſſer excre- 
1 glaſs veſſel, afford light ſufficient * ment conſiſted chiefly of a ſandy 
. 


to read, without difficulty, if placed ** ſubſtance, as if the devoured 
cloſe to the book, When the fly is ** ſtones had been in his body diſ- 
dead, theſe bodies will ſtill afford ſolved, and crumbled into ſand.” 
conſiderable light, though it is leſs —Boyle's “ Exp, Philo.” Par. II. 
vivid than before; and if bruifed, Eſlay III. p. 86. 

and rubbed over the hands or face, 


they become luminous in the dark, Dr. Bulwer ſays, he ſaw the 
like a board ſmeared with Zxglih «© man, and that he was an Italian, 
Phoſphorus, They have a reddiſh « Francis Battalia by name; at 
brown, or cheſnut colour, and live „ that time about thirty years of 
in rotten trees in the day, but are «{c age ; and that he was born with 
always broad in the night. | «© two ſtones in one hand, and one 
The other kind are not more in the other; which the child 
than half as large as the former, « took for its firſt nouriſhment, 
and their light proceeds from under 6 upon the phyſicians advice: and a 
their wings, and 1s ſeen only when 4 3 terwards, nothing elſe but 
they are elevated, like ſparks of 4 three or four pebbles in a ſpoon, 
fre, appearing and 1 ing at „ once in twenty-four hours, and 
every ſecond.” Of theſe the air is « a draught of beer after them; 
full in the night, though they are and in the interim, now and then ''Y 
never ſeen in the day. They are « a pipe of tobacco; for he had wi 
common not only in the ſouthern «“ been a ſoldier in Ireland, at the 1 
but northern parts of America, du- 4 ſiege of Limeric ; and upon his 1 
ting the ſummer. <« return to London, was confined [8 
« for ſome time, upon ſuſpicion of | 

8 ee Bulwer's * 
b „ cial Changeling,” p. 307. He 

le account of an Italian that di- j, ſaid Pc. ek os eaten 


geſted Stones. From Grainger's in a 
Biographical Hiſtory. = de anteater 


_Y * 


IE following ſtrange account a 

1s gi ns of this perion, by Surpriſing as this account may ſeem,, | 
Mr. Boy e, and a muc ſtranger every doubt that may ariſe on it | 
by Dr. Bulwer ; I ſhall tranſcribe ſeems to be removed, by the follows 
them both: „ Not long ago there ing late and extraordinary inſtance, . 


„Was here in England, a private alen from the learned Father Pau- 
ſoeldier, very famous. for digeſt- / 99 | lian's 
2 4 1 
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94 
lian's Dictionaire Phyſique, under 
the article Digeſtion. 


HE beginning of May, 1760, 

was brought to Avignon, a 

true Lithopagus, or ſtone eater. 
This not only ſwallowed flints of 
an inch and a half long, a full inch 
broad, and half an inch thick ; but 
ſuch ſtones as he could reduce to 
powder, ſuch as marbles, pebbles, 
&c. he made up into paſte, which 


was to him a moſt agreeable and 


wholeſome food. I examined this 
man with all the attention I poſſibly 
could. I found his gullct very 
large, his teeth exceeding ſtrong, 
his faliva very corroſive, and his 
ſtomach lower than ordinary, which 
I imputed to the vaſt number of 
flints he had ſwallowed, being 
about five-and-twenty one day with 
another, 

Upon interrogating his keeper, 
he told me the following particu- 
lars: This flone-eater, five he, 
was found three years ago in a 
northern uninhabited iſland, by 
ſome of the crew of a Dutch ſhip, 
on Good Friday. Since I have 


had him, I make him eat raw fleſh 


with his ſtones: I could never get 
him to ſwallow bread. He will 
drink water, wine, and brandy ; 
which laſt liquor gives him infimte 
pleaſure, He ſleeps at leaſt twelve 
hours in a day, fitting on the 
ground with one knee over the 
other, and his chin reſting on his 
Tight knee. He ſmokes almoſt all 
the time he is aſleep, or is not eating, 
The flints he has ſwallowed he 
voids ſomewhat corroded and di- 
miniſhed in weight, the reſt of his 
excrements reſemble mortar, The 
keeper alſo tells me, that ſome phy- 


ſician at Paris got him blooded ; 


that the blood had little or no ſe- 
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fragile as coral. If this fact be 
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rum, and in two hours became as 


true, it is manifeſt that the moſt di. 
luted part of the ſtony juice muſt 
be converted into chyle. This 
ſtone-eater, hitherto is unable t0 
pronounce more than a very fey 
words, Oai, non caittou, ben, | 
ſhewed him a fly through a micro. 
ſcope ; he was aſtoniſhed at the fize 
of the animal, and could not he 
induced to examine it. He has 
been taught to make the ſign of the 
croſs, and was wn. pr; ſome monthz 
ago in the church of St. Come at 
Paris. The reſpe& he ſhews to ec- 
cleſiaſticks, and his ready diſpoſi- 
tion to pleaſe them, afford me the 
opportunity of ſatisfying myſelf 
as to all theſe particulars; and | 
am fully convinced that he 1s no 
cheat. 


— 
it 
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An extraordinary inſtance of Oli 
Age from Grainger's Biographi- 
cal Hiſtory. 


ENRY Jenkins lived to the 

ſurprizing age of 169. An 
account of this old man, by Mrs. 
Anne Savile, is printed in the third 
volume of the Philoſophical 
„% 'TranſaQtions,” p. 308. — This 
lady informs us, that he remember. 
ed the battle of Flowden-Field, 
which was fought the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1513 ; that he had ſworn 
„ in chancery and other courts to 
above 140 years memory z” and 
that there is a record preſerved in 
the king's remembrancer's office, in 
the exchequer, by which it appears, 
that Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton 
«© upon Swale, labourer, aged 157, 
<« was produced and depoſed as 4 
© witneſs.” In the laft century ws 
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his life he was a fiſherman; and 
when he was no longer able to fol- 
low that occupation he went begg- 
ing about Bolton, and other places 
in Yorkſhire. He died in Decem- 
ber, 1670, and lies buried at Bol- 
ton; where, in 1743, à monument 
was erected to his memory. He 
was the oldeſt nian of the poſt-dilu- 
vians, of whom we have any cre- 
dible account. 


_— — 


Account of a Horned Woman ; from 
the ſame. 


RS. Mary Davis, of Great 
Saughall, near Cheſter, anno 
1668; ætatis 74. When ſhe was 
twenty- eight years of age, an ex- 
creſcence grew upon her head, like 
to a wen, which continued thirty 
years and then grew into two horns. 

There is a print of this woman 
in Dr. Charles Leigh's “ Natural 
« Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, 
„and the Peak in Derbyſhire ;”? 
1700 ; fol. tab. VII. The inſcrip- 
tion ſignifies, that her portrait was 
taken in 1668, in the ſeventy-ſecond 
year of her age: that the excre- 
ſcence continued thirty-two years 
before it grew into horns ; that af- 
ter four years ſhe caſt them; then 
grew two more ; and in about four 
years ſhe caſt theſe alſo: that the 
korns which were upon her head in 
1668, were of four years growth, 
and were then looſe, H 
and one of her horns, are in Aſh- 
mole's Muſeum. 

In the univerſity libr ry at Edin- 
burgh is preſerved a horn, which 
was cut from the head of Elizabeth 
Love, in the fiftieth year of her 
age. It prew three inches above her 
ear, and was growing ſeven years. 


Her picture, 


make amends in occaſioning a good 


Some account of the Lemming, aueh 
infects Norway, and /ome other 
of the northern countries. a 


HIS creature, which is one 

of the moit ſingular animals 
that we know of, is ſaid to be a native 
of the mountains of Kolen in Lap- 
land. It ſeems to be a ſpecies of 
the rat, with a ſhort tail, very ſhort 
legs, large whiſkers, ſmall eyes and 
ears, and long ſharp teeth. About 
once or twice in twenty years they 
1 4 in vaſt numbers, advancing 
along the ground, and devouring 
every thing that is green, like a 
peſtilence. Some flocks of them 
march from the Kolen, through 
Nordland and Finmark, to the 
weſtern ocean, which they enter, 
and, after having ſwam about for 
ſome time, perith. Other bodies 
take their route through Swediſh 
Lapland to the Sinus Bothnicus, 
where they are drowned in the ſame 
manner. They advance in a direct 
line; and if they are obliged to 
go round a large ſtone, or rock, 
they ſeek their former line of di- 
rection, in which they proceed. If 
they are oppoſed by the peaſants, 
they will ſtand and bark at them: 
nevertheleſs, great numbers of them 
are deſtroyed and eaten by the Lap- 
land dogs. If a boat happens to 
be in their way, lying in a river 
or creek which they intend to _uTy 
they march in at one end or fide of 
the veſſel, and out at the other. 
The appearance of theſe vermin is 
looked upon ay an omen of a bad 
harveſt, and heretofore there was a 
form of exorciſm uſed _ them 
by the Romiſh clergy: but if they 
prognoſticate a ſcanty crop, they 


hunting ſeaſon ;- for they are fol- 
\ lowed 
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lowed by great numbers of bears, 
foxes, and other animals, which 
eat them as the moſt delicious food. 
The common people ſuppoſe that 
theſe vermin are tranſported thro” 
the air; and ſeveral learned men 
have embraced the ſame opinion, 


* —— 
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Extract of Two Letters, concerning a 
Natural Icx-Houss, diſcovered 
lately in Burgundy. — From the 
Hiftory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. 


| HE firſt letter, after men- 
tioning ſeveral rarities of 
the eounty of Burgundy, (as long 
grottoes abounding with a variety 
of particular congelations; a hole 
upon a ſmall height, where there is 
often but a drop of water, but 
from whence, three or four times 
in a year, a torrent guſhes that lays 
a very conſiderable tract of land 
under water; falt-pits, admirable 
caves, and many other. curioſities) ; 
proceeds to the deſcription of the 
ice-houſe, which is within five 
leagues of Beſangon. 
It is a, great cavern hollowed in 
a mountain, which 1s covered with 
oak and other large trees: the en- 
trance reſembles the gate of acity; 
the arch 1s raiſed yery high ; one 
can fee clearly in all parts of it, 
and the 1nterior 1s a ſpacious ſaloon, 
the flooring of cryſtal. There is 
often ice in it to the depth of four. 
feet, and ſome great pieces beſides, 
which hang from the vault in form 
of feſtoons. {ht 
In winter, this cave is filled with 
thick vapours; a ſmall rivulet 
runs in its bottom; and it is re- 
marked, ſince ſome of the trees 
have been cut away from its en- 


trance, the ice has not been in ſuc]; 


plenty for ſome time paſt. 


The ſecond letter, received ſome 
time after by the academy, con- 
firmed the account of the fir. 
This was written by the Abbot Ni. 
caiſe, ſpecifying that there was x 
concourſe of people there from all 
parts, with waggons and mule, 
to carry away the proviſions of ice 
to all parts of the province, and 
be the ſtore of ice was far from 

eing any way exhauſted ; for one 
day, in the midſt of ſummer, pro. 
duced more than could be carried 
off in eight days. 

This letter further ſays, that the 
entrance of this grotto is upon the 
ridge of a pretty high mountain; 
that it is twenty paces in breadth, 
covering a deſcent of the ſame 
breadth, and is about three hundred 
paces in length; that the mouth cf 
the grotto, at the bottom of this 
avenue, is twice as high and a 
broad as the largeſt city gate; and 
that the grotto itſelf, which is thir- 
ty-five paces broad, and ſixty 
long, is covered with a kind of 
vaulted roof upwards of ſixty feet 
high. This prodigious quantity of 
ice is formed out of a rivulet, that 
flows in a part of the grotto. In 
ſummer it is frozen, and runs in 
winter; and, in its bottom, are 
found ſtones perfectly reſembling 


the peels of candied citrons. 
Ae 


e Abbot, who wrote this let- 
ter, was himſelf in perſon to eu- 
mine the grotto, with ſeveral others 
in company. Having obſerved that 
there was a miſt in it, he was al⸗ 
ſured, that it was an infallible fign 
of its raining the next day, which 
accordingly happened. The neigh- 
bouring peaſants ſeldom fail to con- 
ſult this fingular kind of almanack, 

io 
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to know what fort of weather they 
hall have; and they regulate their 
work accordingly. 


** — 8 
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An account of Old Thomas Parr,, 
and of the difſſeftion of his body 
after his death ; from a manuſcript 
of the famous Dr. Harvey, who 
diſcovered the circulation of the 
blood. 


PHOMAS PARR was a 

poor countryman of Shrop- 
ure, whence he was brought up 
to London by the right hon. Tho- 
mas earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
and died after he had out-hved nine 
princes, in the tenth year of the 
tenth of them, at the age of 152 
years and nine months. 

Being opened after his death 
(ann. 1635, Nov. 16) his body was 
found very fleſhy, his breaſt hairy, 
his genitals unimpaired, ſerving 
not a little to confirm the report of 
hi; having undergone public cen- 
ſures for his incontinency ; eſpe- 
cially ſeeing that after that time, 
is. at the age of 120 years, he 
married a es who owned, ex 
cum igſa rem habuiſe, ut alii mariti 
folewt ; et uu ad 12 annos retro- 
Hes /olitum cum ea congreſſum fre- 


quent. Further, that he had a 


lurge breaſt, lungs not fungous, but 
{ticking to his ribs, and diſtended 
with much blood; a lividneſs in 
his face, as he had a difficulty of 
breathing a little before his death, 
and a long-laſting warmth in his 
arm-pits and del after it, (Which 
hon, together with others, were ſo 
evident, in his body, as they uſe to 
be on thoſe that die by ſuffocation), 
His heart was great, thick, fibrous, 
and fat. The blood in the heart 
blackiſh and diluted. The cartilages 
Vol. XII. 


of the ſternum not more bony than 
in others, but flexile and ſoft, Hts 
viſcera were ſound and ſtrong, eſ- 
pecially the ſtomach ; and it was 
obſerved of him, that he uſed to 
eat often by night and day, though 
contented with old cheeſe, milk, 
coarſe bread, {mall beer, and whey ; 
and, which is more remarkable, that 
he did eat at midnight, a little be- 
fore he died. His Eidneys covered 
with fat and pretty ſound ; only on 
the interior ſurface of them were 
found ſome aqueous or ſerous ah- 
ſceſſes, whereof one was near the big- 
nels of a hen-egg, with a yellowiſh 


water in it, having made a roundiſh 


cavity, impreſſed on that kidney: 
whence ſome thought it came, that 
a little before his death a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine had befallen him: 
though others were of opinion, that 
his urine was ſuppreſſed upon the 
regurgitation of all the ſerotity into 
his lungs. Not the leaſt appeat- 
ance there was of any ſtony mat. 
ter, either in the kidneys or blad- 
der. His bowels were alſo ſound, 
a little whitiſh without. His ſpleen 
very little, hardly equalling the 
bigneſs of one kidney. In ſhort, 
all his inward parts appeared ſo 
healthy, that if he had not changed 
his diet and air, he might perhaps 
have lived a good while longer. 
The cauſe of his death was im- 
puted chiefly to the change of food 
and air; foraſmuch as coming out 
of à clear, thin and free air, he 
came into the thick air of London; 
and after a conſtant, plain, and 
homely country diet, he was taken 
into a ſplendid family, where he 
fed high, and drank plentifully of 
the belt wines, whereupon the na- 
tural functions of the parts of his 
body were over-charged, his lun 
obſtructed, and the habit of the 
H whole 
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98 
whole body quite diſordered; upon 
which there could not but enſue a 
diſſolution. 

His brain was ſound, entire, and 
firm : and though he had not the 
uſe of his eyes, nor much of his 
memory, ſeveral years before he 
died, yet he had his hearing and 
r very well, — was 
able, even to the hundred and thir- 
tieth year of his age, to do any 
huſbandman's work, even threſhing 
of corn. 


7 — __ 


A deſcription of the famous Copper- 

ine, belonging 10 his Grace the 

Dute of Devonſhire, at Ecton- 
Hill, in be county of Stafford. 


CTON- HILL, that part of 
it, in which the mine is ſitu- 
ated, is of a conical figure : its per- 
pendicular height, next the river 
Dove, which runs cloſe by, 1s about 
700 feet: its diameter from the 
fame, quite through, about half a 
mile; the upper ſtrata, or mould, 
is about fifteen inches thick, and 
produces exceeding fine herbage, 
for ſheep, and other cattle, who 
conſtantly graze on the top and 
Ades; and where the declivity will 
33 the prough, very fine wheat, 
arley, and cats are produced in 
great plenty. 

This copper-mine was diſcovered 
about chirty years ago by a Corniſh 
miner, who, in paſſiug over the hall, 
accidentally * up a bit of ore, 
annexed to ſome fine ſpar, which 
that metal uſually adheres to. On 
viewing the fituation, and conſider- 
ing the great height of the hill, he 
concluded that vaſt quantities of 
copper-ore might be tound there ; 
and if that ſhould be the caſe, no 
place could be more convenient for 
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working it: and therefore he com. 
municated his ſentiments and diſco- 


veries to ſome adventurers at Af. 
burn, who approving the project, 
applied to the then Duke of Devon. 
ſhire (grandfather to his preſent 
grace) for a leaſe to ſearch fox coy. 
per on that hill. It appears by & 
moſt authentic accounts, that more 
than 13,0001. were expended, he. 
fore any returns were made, and 
ſeveral of the original adventurer, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, ſold out their 
ſhares at a conſiderable loſs. But 
the ſecond adventurers were more 
fortunate. After ſinking a ſhaft of 
about 200 yards deep, and driving in 
an adit, immenſe quantities of cop. 
per ore were found, which continued 
to increaſe the lower they deſcended, 
till the termination of the leaſe, by 
which very conſiderable fortune: 
were acquired, 

About ſix months before the de- 
ceaſe of the late Duke, (father u 
his preſent Grace) the leaſe expired, 
and the whole undertaking fell into 
his Grace's hands, and has ever 
ſince continued working to great 
advantage. 

To take a view of this ſtupen- 
dous copper-mine, you muſt enter 
at an adit at the baſe of the hill 
by the river Dove, and proceed 
about 400 yards, almoſt in a dired 
line. At your entrance, for about 
2 yards, it is four feet and a half 
high, walled up on each ſide with 
good ſtone maſonry; but after- 
wards it varies in its height, and 
riſes in ſome places to feet. 


When you arrive at the center, 


there is a ſpacious lodgment of tim- 
ber, for landing and receiving the 
ore from below, which is drawn up 
by a man at a winch, who generally 
works naked, and is put into four- 


wheel waggons that will hold about 
a 


a ton and a half each. Theſe wag- 
gons have caſt braſs wheels, and are 
run in grooves through the adit, by 
boys from 12 to 14 years of age,; 
with great facility. 

When on the lodgment, you be- 
hold a large hollow over your head, 
at leaſt 250 yards high, by the ſides 
of which there 1s a paſlage to the 
ſummit, but dangerous to attempt, 
as the timber-works ſeem in a de- 
cayed ſtate, | 
Thus far into the mountain, with 
the aid of lights, it is eaſy enough 
of acceſs. The late duke of De- 
vonſhire ventured to this platform, 
took a curſory view of the works, 
gave the miners ten guineas to 
drink, but returned immediately, 
not chooſing to deſcend below. 
Indeed, ſuch a horrid gloom, ſuch 
ang + waggons, noiſe of work- 
men boring of rocks under your 
feet, ſuch exploſions in blaſting, 
and ſuch a dreadful gulph to de- 
ſcend, preſent a ſcene of terror, 
that few people, who are not verſed 
in mining, care to paſs through. 

From the platform the deſcent is 
about 160 yards, through different 
. . by ladders, lobs *, and 
croſs- pieces of timber let into the 
rock, to the place of action, where 
a new ſcene, ten thouſand times 


down from a chamber. 


have been now worked at leaſt 1 100 
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more aſtoniſhing than that above, 
preſents itſelf; a place as horrible 


to view, as imagination can con- 


ceive. — On the paſſage down, the 
conſtant blaſting of he rocks, ten 
times loudet than the loudeſt thun- 
der, ſeems to roll and ſhake the 
whole body of the mountain. When 
at the bottom, ſtrangers are obliged 
to take ſhelter in a nitch cut in the 
rock, to avoid the effects of blaſting 
the rocks, as the miners generally 
give a falute of half a dozen blaſts, 
in quick ſucceſſion, by way of wel- 
come to thoſe diabolical manſions. 

At the bottom of this amazing 
work, the monſtrous cavern or va- 
cuum above, the glimmering light 
of candles, and naſty ſuffocating 
ſmell of ſulphur and gunpowder, 
all conſpire to increaſe your ſur- 

rize, and heighten your appre- 
enſions. 

This ſingular mine, in its pc ſi- 
tion, ſituation; and inclination, 18 
different from any yet diſcovered 
in Europe, Aſia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica; The wonderful maſs of cop- 

r ore with which the mountain is 
1mpregnated; runs not in regular 
veins, or courſes; but ſinks per- 

endicular down, widening and 
welling out at the bottom, in form 

like a bell t. | | 
H 2 Sup- 


* Lobs, are ſteps that aſcend and deſcend within the mines, as ſtairs up and 


+ The principal copper, lead, and tin mines, in Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
all dire& in their courſes from the N. E. to the E. points, parallel to each other, 
inclining, or dipping to the N. or 8. according to the ſide of the hill where 
they are found. This inclination or dipping is ſometimes one foot in ſix, eight, 
ten, or twelve, in form of the roof of a houſe : and although theſe yeins or 
courſes ſometimes fly off in all directions, only as it were the ſports of nature, 
they fall again at a little diſtance into their former ſtations. 
wiſe obſerved in other mines in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

The copper-mines in and near the Carpathian hills in Hungary, ſuppoſed to 
ears, extend under ground, in ſeveral 
places, ten, twelve, and fifteen Engliſh miles in length, employing generally 
4000 miners under-ground, beſides thoſe of all ages and ſexes above. 


he ſame is like- 


Their 
Veins, 
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Suppoſe yourſelf now upwards ſooty complexions of the miners 
of 200 fathoms deep in the bowels their labour, and miſerable way of 
of a large mountain, in a great living in thoſe ſubterraneous re. 
bollow of immenſe diameter; then gions, and you will then be apt to 
uppoſe around you an impenetra- Nay yourſelf in another world, 
ble wall of Iime-ſtone rock, inter- Yet theſe inhabitants, being trained 
ſperſed with ſmall veins of copper- up in darkneſs and flavery, are not 
ore, yellow, black, and ſome brown, perhaps leſs happy, or leſs con- 
intermixt with ſpar, marcaſite, mun- tented, than thoſe who poſſeſs the 
dic, and other ſulphureous compo- more flattering enjoyments of light 
fitions, of all colours; and at the and liberty“. Hence the wiſdom 
ſame time figure to yourſelf the of providence is conſpicuous, which, 


as 


veins, or courſes, all direct from the N. to the E. point, inclining or dipping 
generally one foot in ten, ſome more, ſome leſs. Some of theſe mines are from 
300 to 400 fathoms deep; the ſhafts are all timbered with great ſquare logs of 

ine, laid one upon another, and pinned together with oak trunels; this method 
1s wr wh and more laiting than planking, which is uſually done in tome mines 
in England. | 

The filver mines at Freiberg in Saxony, upwards of 400 Engliſh fathom deep, 
ſuppoſed to have been diſcovered in the year 1180, and continued ever ſince, 
from whence immenſe quantities of filver have been gotten, extend to a great 
length under ground, for many miles, in the direction from the N. to the E. 
points, at different times flying off and a- eroſs, from N. W. to W. S8. W. and 
back to the S. E. but ſoon return to their former ſtation, inclimng, or dipping, 
to the N. then 1 for a few fathoms, till they jet off again to their 
natural ſloping poſition. 

In thoſe famous mines of ſilver, copper, lead and tin, which are in fuch 
plenty, and from whence ſnch incredible quantities of filver have, and ſtill are, 
imported from the vaſt empires of Chili and Peru in New Spain, or South Ame- 
rica, which extend above forty degrees of ſouth latitude; in all thoſe mines 
which bave bcen formerly wrought by the antient Indians, or diſcovered and 
continued by the Spaniards, the principal veins run from eaſt northerly, to welt 
ſou:t.erly, and in the northern part of the mountains, dip, or incline to the 
north; thoſe that are on the ſouthern ſide of the mountains, dip, or ineline to 
the ſouth, after a ſloping poſition, and keep the ſame directions. Theſe are 
alway eſteemed by the molt judicious and ſenſible Spaniſh miners, as the richeſt 
and moſt valuable mines ; whilſt the others, which are ſometimes found to jet 
off, or croſs the grand courſes, are ſcarce worth labour. The more inclinable to 
the northward of the eaſt, ſo much more valuable do they turn out in working. 
Many other inſtances might be produced to prove the general poſition of mines 
different from this at Ecton which we are now deſcribing, which is the more 
wonderful and ſurpriſing. 

* It is ſuppoſed there are no leſs than 40,000 working miners daily under- 
ground in the tin mines in Cornwall; and perhaps as many, if not more, in 
other works of copper, lead, and coal, in Great Britain, They reckon above 
zoo, ooo miners in Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and other parts of Europe. And if we add the many thouſands employed 
in the various mines in South America, Indians, negroes, and white criminals, 
who are doomed to eternal darkneſs below, over and above thoſe employed 
above-ground, we may.modeſtly admit ſome millions of ſouls, whoſe bread de · 
pends on this laborious employment, and where many thouſands live and die 
without ever ſeeing the light of the ſun, 5 


as Pope ſays, has placed happineſs 


10 where to be had, or every where. 


There is no timber made uſe of, 


except for lodgments, or platforms, 
ladders, or ſte psſet into the rocks, 
for aſcending or deſcending into 
the mine; neither is there any 
quantity of water to retard the 
works, notwithſtanding it is at 
leaſt 150 yards below the bed of 
the river: four horſes, ſix hours 
each at a common wem or engine, 
are ſufficient to keep the mine 
clear. 

The timber-works about the 
mine are very ill contrived, and 
worſe executed. In deſcending 
from the principal lodgment you 
aſs thirty ladders, ſome half bro- 
ny others not half ſtaved; in 
ſome places by half-cut noches, or 
ſteps in the rock; in, others you 
muſt almoſt ſlide on your breech, 
and often in imminent danger of 
tumbling topſy-turvy into the mine; 
nor are the ſhores which ſupport the 
lodgment below in better condition. 

Notwithſtanding the great depth 
of this mine, (which is the deepeſt 
in Great. Britain) a little expence, 
judiciouſly apphed, would render 
the approaches to the lowermoſt 
part, eaſy to the miners ; but how- 
ever troubleſome the deſcent may 
be, above ſixty ſtout, well-made fel- 
lows, work here night and day, fix 
hours at a time, for one ſhilling 
each man ; and although the major 
part work naked, (a pair of courſe 
canvas drawers excepted) they are 
as merry and jovial a ſet of mor- 
tals, as ever inhabited ſuch infer- 
nal abodes. — So much for the in- 
ternal parts; we now come to the 
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into ſmall pieces. 
carried in ſmall hand- barrows, by 


methods of ens; cleanſing, and 
fitting the ore for ſale, | 
The ore, as before obſerved, 


when conveyed out by the boys, 


is thrown together in a heap, and 
two men with large hamme:s, or 
ſledges, are employed to break it 
This done, it is 


little boys, to a place under a ſhe 

erected on purpoſe, to be picked 
and ſorted, ia 1s then laid by in 
different parcels, beſt, ſecond, and 
worſt : this operation is performed 
by little girls from eight to twelve 
years of age, who are ſurprizingly 
quick at the work, ſeparating the 
various kinds with aſtoniſhing dex- 
terity. From this place, the ore is 
carried to another large and conve- 
nient ſhed, where about fifry women 
fit back to back, on benches, to 
buck or beat it with flat hammers 
ſtill keeping every particular ſort 
ſeparate from each other. The ore, 
now reduced to a ſmall ſand, is 
again removed to the buadles, for 
waſhing, where an old experi- 
enced Corniſh man has the ſuper- 
intendency of it, as a great deal 
of the fineſt ore would be loft, 
if this operatiou is not properl 
performed. Here then it is ca 
ouſly cleanſed and waſhed, and af- 
terwards expoſed for ſale in the 
open air, in various heaps, ticket- 
ed“ according to the different qua- 
lities and quantities. When all is 
ready, notice is given to the ſmelt» 


1 * 


ing-houſes, whoſe N or 


managers attend, and each bids 
what price he thinks proper, (ge- 
nerally from 71. to 161. per ton) 


the higheſt bidder being the buyer; 


3 ; it 


* Ticketing the ore is taking a couple of handfuls off a heap of ore pro- 


miſcuouſly, and putting them into canvas bags by way of ſample; then little 
labels are fixed to the bags, ſignifying the quality of each parcel, 


% 


\ 
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it is then fetched away at the buyer's 
expence. The refuſe part of the 


ore, which is not fit for ſale, is beat 
down ſmall, and carried to the ſmelt- 
ing-houſe on the premiſes, erected 
by his Grace, and there run into a 
regulus, in large pigs or bars, and 
is then ſold from 7ol, to gal, per 
ton. Upon the whole, nothing is loſt, 
The great adyantage to the coun- 
wy round, ariſes from the number 
hands employed, and the circu- 
lation of between three and four 
thouſand pounds in caſh annually, 
in a place poor and thinly inha- 
bited before this mine was diſco- 
vered, but now quite improved, and 
more than zoo men, women, and 
children, employed winter and 
iummer, who 3 proper overſeers 
tor every department, where every 
thing goes on with the utmoſt har- 
mony and chearfulneſs, 
The miners, as befere hinted, 
work at two-pence per hour, fix 
Hours at a time; women, by taſk, 


earn from four-pence to eight-pence 


a day, and are paid by meaſure, 
according to the quantity of ore 
they can buck “: girls and boys, 
from two-pence to four-pence a 
day, ſome more: thus there is a 
conſtant employment for both ſexes, 
and al! ages, from five to ſixty 
vears old. T he carpenter's ſhop, 
the ſmith's forge, the cooperage, 
with the neat dwelling-houſes of 
the ſuperintendants, little kitchen- 
gardens and out-hopſes. annexed, 
are all ſingular in their kind, and 
happily adapted to make life agree- 
able in that ſolitary place, which 
lies between two monſtrous hills, 
ſeparated at leaſt two miles from 
any other inhabitants. Eo 


To bugk, or buckwork the ore, is a technical term among miners, for beat- 
ing or reducbig the ore to a ſmali ſand ; ſometimes when the ore is very rich, it 
is only broken into pieces about the bigneſs of a nutmeg ; but poor ore is broken 
fmall, with flat hammers, or under ſtamping mills, ere&ed on purpoſe, whih 


there is a convenience of water, 
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ed with that ſpirit which uſually 


appearances, and various ſtratas cut 


4 


This copper-mine, in the flat 
above deſcribed, clears annually he. 
tween 8 and 10,0001. and if work. 


accompanies large returns, double 
that ſum might be made of it; but 
his grace, it ſeems, is content that 
it employs all the labouring poor, 
who preſent themſelves for work 
from the neighbouring pariſhes, 
On the oppoſite fide of Efton-Hill 
is a lead mine, which is likely u 
turn out to great advantage ; the 
veins of lead approaching very near 
to the copper; and they are driving 
in an adit, parallel to the other. 
Thus have I given a faint idea 
of this valuable copper-mine; 2 
perfect deſcription, I am ſenſible, 
would require a much abler hand, 
A draught, ſection, and perſpective 
view of its internal parts are much 
wanted, things conſtantly ſupplied 
by the ingenious Germans and Hun- 
garians, who delineate to a proper 
{cale, every ſhaft, ſtade, groove, and 
courſe of the veins throughout the 
mine ; together with a deſcription 
and narrative of their diſcoveries, the 


through in ſinking down, and in 
driving their adits, This method 
would, I muſt own, ſerye as a fu- 
ture guide to other diſcoveries, and 
a ſaving of large ſums to mine-ad- 
venturers, many of whom expend 
conſiderable fortunes, without the 
leaſt rational ſign or companion to 
minerals, being led (through a mi- 
taken zeal) into airy ſchemes of that 
ignorant, yet cunning, and de.: 
ung Men. 
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nature, by the over- perſuaſion of 


Cu 


0 
uf 1 
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Curious remarks on the differeat de- 


grees of heat imbibed from the 
ſun's rays, by cloths of different 
colours. From Dr. Franklin's ex- 
periments and obſervations on elec- 


tricity, &c. 


IRS T, let me mention an ex- 

periment you may eaſily make 
yourſelf. Walk but a quarter of an 
hour in your garden when the ſun 
ſhines, with a part of your dreſs 
white, and a part black ; then ap- 
ply your wad to them alternately, 
and you will find a very great dif- 
ſerence in their warmth. The black 
will be quite hot to the touch, the 
white ſtill cool. | 

Another. Try to fire paper with 
a burning glaſs. If it is white, you 
will not eaſily burn it; — but if 
you "_ the focus to a black ſpot, 
or upon letters, written or printed, 
the paper will immediately be on 
fire under the letters. 

Thus fullers and dyers find black 
cloths, of equal thickneſs with white 
ones, and hung out equally wet, dry 
in the ſun much ſooner than the 
white, being more readily heated by 
the ſun's rays. It is the ſame be- 
fore a fire ; the heat of which ſooner 
penetrates black ſtockings than 
white ones, and is ſo apt ſooner to 
burn a man's ſhins. Alſo beer 
much ſooner warms in a black mug 
ſet before the fire, than in a white 
one, or in a bright ſilver tankard. 
My experiment was this : I took 


2 number of little ſquare pieces of 


broad cloth from a taylor's pattern 
card, of various colours. There 
were black, deep blue, lighter blue, 
green, purple, red, yellow, white, 
and other colours, or ſhadęæs of co- 
lours. I laid them all out upon the 
ſnow in a bright ſunſhiny morn- 
ing. In a few hours (I cannot now 
be cxatt as to the time) the black 
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being warmed moſt by the fun, was 
ſunk ſo low as to below the 
ſtroke of the ſun's rays: the dark 
blue almoſt as low, the lighter blue 
not quite ſo much as the dark, the 
other colours leſs as they were 
lighter ; and the quite white re- 
mained on the ſurface of the ſnow, 
not having entered it at all, 

What ſignifies philoſophy that 
does not apply to ſome uſe ? ——— 
May we not learn from hence, that 
black cloths are not ſo fit to wear 
in a hot ſunny climate, or ſeaſon, 
as white ones; becauſe, in ſuch 
cloths the body is more heated by 
the ſun when we walk abroad, and 
are at the ſame time heated by the 
exerciſe, which double heat is apt to 
bring on putrid dangerous fevers ? 
That ſoldiers and ſeamen, who muſt 
march and labour in the ſun, ſhould, 
in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, have an 
uniform of white? That ſummer 
hats, for men or women, ſhould be 
white, as repelling that heat which 
2 head-achs to many, and to 

ome, the fatal ſtroke that the 
French call the coup de ſoleil ? 
That the ladies ſummer hats, how- 
ever, ſhould be lined with black, 
as not reverberating on their faces 
thoſe rays which are reflected up- 
wards from the earth or water ? 
That the putting a white cap of 
paper, or linen, within the crown 
of a black hat, as ſome do, will 
not keep out the heat, though it 
would if placed without. hat 
fruit walls being blacked may re- 
ceive ſo much heat from the 4 in 
the day- time, as to continue warm, 


in ſome degree, through the night, 
e fruit fram 


and thereby preſerve 
feoſts, or forward its growth ? —— 


With ſundry other particulars of 


leſs or greater importance that will 


occur, from time to time, to atten- 


tive minds? 
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The following curious extract is taken 
from a work . 144 lately in 
Sweden, by the celebrated Chemiſt 
Wallerius, On the Chemical and 
Phy/ical Elements of Agriculture, 


Or WATER, 
do far as it promotes Vegetation. 


ATLY experience teaches us, 
that vegetables cannot grow 
without water; and we find that 
this growth is proportioned chiefly 
to the quantity of rain-water which 
they receive. Many antient and 
modern naturaliſts, ſeeing plants 
row and bloſſom in clear water, 
Live from thence concluded, that 
water 1s the only food of plants : 
and on the other hand many, not 
conceiving how the different parts 
of which vegetables are compoſed, 
could take their origin from pure 
water, have conſidercd water rather 
as a vehicle, than as the nouriſh- 
ment of plants. Endeavours have 
been uſed to ſupport each opinion 
by experiments, of which I ſhall 
give a conciſe account. 
The experiments hitherto made 
in order to prove that water conſti- 
tutes the w food of plants, are of 
two kinds: the firſt relate to the 
ſoils, and are inſtituted to deter- 
mine what they afford; and the 
other regard the water only. 

Van Helmont, I think, was the 
ſirſt who, by a remarkable experi- 
ment, ſhewed that the earth contri- 
buted notking to the nouriſhment 
of plants. „I took” ſays he, 
* an earthen veſſel, and put into it 


* two hundred pounds of earth 


% dried in an oven; I moiſtened 
„ that earth with rain-water, and 
© planted in it a cutting of willow 
«© which weighed five pounds: this 
cutting produced a tree, which, 
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at the end of five years, weigheq 
an hundred and ſixty- nine pound; 
and about three ounces. The 
„earth was moiſtened, when ne. 
ceſſary, with rain or diſtilled wa. 
ter. The veſſel was large, and 
fixed in the grouns 3 and left 
any flying duſt might mix with 
the earth in it, its mouth waz 

.covered with a tin plate, pierced 

with a number of holes. I did 

not reckon the weight of the 

leaves which fell during the firſt 

four years. At the end of the fifth 

ear, I dried the earth contained 

in the veſſel, and found it weigh 

its firſt weight of two hundred 

pounds, wanting only two 

* ounces.” Robert Boyle made a 

© fimilar experiment, and with 
the ſame ſucceſs. 

Afterwards, Gleditſch and Bon- 
net took a different courſe, and 
found that vegetables grow without 
earth, provided they have plenty of 
air and water: for they experi- 
enced that plants ſet in moſs or 
ſponge, kept in glaſſes, and moi- 
ſtened with water, grew well 
and flouriſhed : and ſtill more 
lately, M. Du Hamel has re- 
peated nearly thg ſame experiments, 
and found, upon an accurate exa- 
mination and chemical analyſis of 
the plants which had grown in wa- 
ter, that they contained the very 
ſame parts as other plants of the 
ſame fore which grew in the earth; 
from whence he juſtly concluded, 
that thoſe parts were introduced by 
pure water. He alſo found, that 
mixing the water with nitre, com- 
mon ſalt, fixed alkaline falt, or 
even with a ſolution of rich earth 
or dung, contributed little to pro- 
mote the growth of plants, and that 
they throve better in pure water. 

Since that time, G. W. Kraft has 

made 


experiments on the ſame ſub- 
5 1 little different from the for- 
he mer as to their manner, but nearly 
ne. Gmilar in the event. He ſowed 
Va. oats and hemp-ſeed in different ſub- 
nd ances, Viz, in rich earth, in ſand 


thoroughly dried, in ſhreds of pa- 
r, in pieces of woollen cloth, in 
chopt hay: he afterwards moiiten'd 


Laſtly, Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, 
has made nearly the ſame experi- 


ments, with like ſucceſs. Salts of 
t ſeveral kinds mixed with earth, not 
; only retarded the growth of plants, 


but put a total ſtop to it. He found 
that the moſt hungry earth, ex- 
hauited by vegetation, and ſifted, 
nouriſhed plants full as well as the 
richeſt carths. He alſo remarked, 
that the hungry earth became much 
more barren by being mixed with 
lime, and that lime-water did not 
promote the growth of herbs or 
ſhrubs. 

From theſe experiments, made 
with the greateſt care, repeated with 
the utmoſt circumſpection, and al- 
ways attended with the ſame ſuc- 
celz, we are authorized to conclude, 
that the earth yields no real nou- 
riſking matter to plants; but that 
the whole of their nutritive juices 
is derived from water and the at- 
moſphere. 

Friewald in Sweden, and ſince 
him Eller, have alſo lately con- 
firmed theſe experiments. I he lat- 


3 


ed theſe ſeeds with water, and found 

id that they grew nearly as well in one 

he ſubſtance as in another, excepting 

rit only a little difference in point of 
th time in ſome caſes, He obſerved, 

Jil on the contrary, that in filings of 

h iron, in aſkes of plants not waſhed, 

d in ſand mixed with nitre, in pot- 
0 aſhes, and in flour, the ſeeds ſown, 

a and treated in the ſame manner, 

h did not vegetate at all. 
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ter obſerved, that a cucumber-plant 
grew perfectly well in earth; the 
weight of which was rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed thereby : and that 
the roots of hyacinths put in diſtilled 
water, not only produced perfect 
plants, but, after being Vote 
yielded true earth. This tranſmu- 
tation of water into earth having 
been proved in that part of che- 
miſtry which treats of natural bo- 
dies, it would be needleſs to en- 
large _ it here. 


Theſe experiments prove evi- 


dently, that vegetables derive all 
their conſtituent parts from water, 
even their oils and ſalts, as well as 
their earthy particles; as will ap- 
pear ſtill more plainly from what 
follows. Four thouſand different 
plants can grow 1n twenty pounds 
weight of earth, and in each of 
them ſhall be found a different oil 
and a different ſalt. Let us ſup- 
poſe theſe plants to be chemically 
analyſed ; near an ounce of oil and 
ſalt will be found in each. If this 
oil and this falt had proceeded 
from the earth, there muſt have 
been in that earth four thouſand 
ounces, or two hundred and fifty 
ounds of oil and ſalt: whereas, 
in fact, there was not a grain of 
either of them in it. 

We may clearly ſee from theſe 
experiments, that plants imbibe a 
great quantity of water; inſomuch 
that the weight of water taken in 


daily may equal, if not ſurpaſs, the 


weight of the plant, or of the 
branch immerſed in it. We muſt 
not, however, think that all this 
water continues in the plants; for 
the greateſt part of it exhale:, and 
they retain only a certain portion 
of it. 
the ſun exhale mcre than thoſe that 
are in tlie ſhade, 

and 


Flants which are expoſed to 


Loh Guettard 


14 
1 
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T 
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and Hales agree, that the liquor 
exhaled is pure water, as being 
without taſte or ſmell; unleſs the 
heat be very conſiderable, in which 
caſe it taſtes a little, and ſooner 
putriſies. Woodward's experiments 
are to the ſame effect. 

That we may the more diſtinctly 
know wherein water contributes to 
vegetation, it is neceſſary to en- 
quire, firſt, what effects water has 
on plants; and ſecondly, what ef- 
fects it has on the earth itſelf, 

Water exerts its influence on 
plants, and promotes vegetation, 
1. Materially, by fm an 
abſolutely neceſſary nouriſhment, 
which, by means of ſomething 
communicated from the air, gene- 
rates earthly, ſaline, and oily par- 
ticles; and by its fluid unelaſtic 


ſubſtances, forming a kind of glu- 


tinous matter, which, if it does not 
entirely accomplith the union of 
the earthy particles, at leaſt con- 
tributes thereto by means of its 
oil: for part of the water adheres 
ſo cloſely to the internal ſolid parts, 
that it cannot be ſeparated or ex- 
pelled without a total ſolution or 
deſtruction of the plant. Seeing 
therefore that water thus conſti- 
tutes aud enters into the mixture of 
the parts of plants, no one can 
deny, that, in its fluid form, it is 
2 true material principle of vegeta- 
non. 

2. Water promotes vegetation 
inſtrumentally, firſt, by ſoſtening 
the bark and membranes of plants, 
that ſo their extenſion and nutrition 
may the more eaſily go on: next, 
by carrying with it talts and oils 
from the air, by means of heat: 
by promoting the inteſtine mction 
of the fluids excited by heat and 
the air: and by yielding a vehicle 
@ wel} as menſtruum to the ſaline 
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nutritious particles; for by m 
of the ſalt; the oily wh Ag 
prepared and 35 with the wa. 
ter, and ſo reduced into a fluid 
matter fit for nouriſhing the plant: 
and laſtly, as a vehicle for carrying 
off the uſeleſs parts of the plant; 
with the ſuperfluous water con. 
ſtantly tranſpiring. 

Water operates on the earth it. 
ſelf, by looſening it, ſo that the air 
may reach the roots of plants, and 
they may the better extend them. 
ſelves: by rendering it moiſt, ſo 
that the nutritious particles may 
riſe to the roots by evaporation; 
and by diffolving the faline par. 
ticles that are in the earth, by means 
of which the oily particles are eaſily 
united with water. 

For water to exert its nutritive 
and active power in promoting ve- 
getation, it is neceſſary, 

1. That it be reduced to the moſt 
ſubtile vapour poſſible; for other. 
wiſe it cannot enter into the imbib- 
ing veſſels of vegetables. 

2. That it be of a fit degree of 
warmth, in order that the heat may 
expand the imbibing veſſels, and 
that the glutinous and thick ſub- 
ſtances may be attenuated: for the 
veſſels are-ſhut up by cold water, or 
cold vapours. It is on this prin- 
ciple of adapting the degree of 
warmth to the qualities of plants, 
that gardeners never pour cold wa- 
ter on plants which delight in warm 
ſituations, or warm water on plants 
which grow in cold places. 

3. That it be in a proportion 
ſuited to each plant: for water may 
become hurtful either by exceed- 
ing, or by falling ſhort of, the due 

uantity. That we may the more 

iſtinctly judge of this, we mult at- 
tend to the water, not only in the 
earth, but in the air. 

| Waters 
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Waters which reſt on the ſoil he- 


come hurtful, 


1. By exceſs; for too great moi- 
ture hinders plants from attaining 
the end of their vegetation, which 
is, the perfecting of their ſeeds : for 
what they do produce, then, being 
too iull ot water, ſhrivel when dried, 
and are eaſily deſtroyed by too great 
cold. Hence alſo it 1s, that wet 
ſeaſons do not yield the moſt plen- 
tiful harveſts. Beſides, too great a 

uantity of water entering into the 
veiſels of plants, diſtends them too 
much, and ſometimes burſts them; 
and this the more readily, the more 
the veſſels reſiſt the diſtending force. 
Too great abundance of water like- 
wiſe torms a vitiated thin food, 
which either putrifies or becomes 
acid by the heat of the ſun, as we 
ſee in ſtagnating water : and for 
this reaſon it is that ſuch places are 
barren, To this alſo it 1s partly 
or wholly owing, that plants which 
grow in land abounding too much 
in moiſture, are ſeized with a diſ- 
order reſembling a mortification 1n 
live bodies; and hence too, pro- 
bably, the roughneſs and ſcabbed 
appearance of their ſtems and leaves. 
When land has been too wet, even 
rich ſoils, the marley or clayey, it 
becomes hard if a drought ſucceeds, 
and that hinders the roots from 
piercing into it; and laſtly, too 
much water prevents the acceſs of 
the air to the roots, It is evident 
then, on theſe accounts, that too 
great a quantity of water deſtroys 
the natural progreſſion of the growth 
of plants, and rather impedes than 
promotes vegetation. 

A want of water 1s hurtful, be- 
cauſe the earth becomes too dry and 
burning. Warmth diſſipates the 
moiſture in the earth, and the earth 


being as it ere baked by the rays 
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of the ſun, burns up the roots of 
plants. Land which has been 
marled, or improved by alkaline 
ſalts, lime, or dung not rotted ſuf- 
ficiently, is moſt hable to this ca- 
lamity. In ſhort, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that a want of water will de- 


rive plants of every advantage be- 
ore mentioned as arifing from the 


due 3 of water. 

Exceſs of rain, or of water from 
the atmoſphere, is hurtful, becauſe 
it leſſens the warmth in the earth, 
and in the veſſels of plants: and 
hence it is, that, in very rainy 
ſeaſons, plants do not grow: but 
inſtead of that deep green, which de- 
notes their healthy ſtate, become of 
a pale colour, and rather diminiſh 
in ſize, eſpecially if the rain is at- 
tended with cold. The earth is 
rendered ſo looſe, that the roots have 
no firm ſteady holding. The ſtems 
are ſo much weakened, that they 
are apt to fall, eſpecially when they 
are grown large and in rich fields, 
whereby the ſeed, and indeed the 
whole plant, is hurt and rotted ; 
and 1f theſe rains fall when the 
plants are in bloom, their farina is 
waſhed away, ſo that there is no im- 
pregnation, and conſequently no 
grain, 

Whoever conſiders the utility of 
rain, in due quantity, for promot- 
ing of vegetation, will be ſenſible 
that the want of it, by depriving 
plants of all the benefits of that 
water, muſt be highly prejudicial. 

It may perhaps be alledged from 
what has been here ſaid, that if 
water is the ſole food of plants, no 


land can ever become barren, But 


this objection cannot he properly 
anſwered, till we have ſhewn 
what advantages ariſe from culture, 
and other means of enriching the 
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Received March 9, 1768. } 


Leiter frem John Ellis, E/; 
F. R. S. to the Prefident, on the 
ſucceſs of his Experiments for * 
ſerving Acorns for à whole Year 
ait haut planting them, ſo as to be 
in a flate fit for vegetation, with a 
wview to bring over ſome of the 

moſt valuable ſeeds from the Eaſt- 
Indies, to plant for the benefit of 


our American colories. 


L Read March 10, 1768. 


AVING difcovered that the 
diſappointment, which I met 
with about a year ago, in attempt- 
ing to preſerve through the ſeaſon 
fome ever-green oak acorns and 
ſome cheſnnts in wax, was owing 
to their being unfit for vegetation 
at the time of my incloſing them; 
I reſolved in my next attempt to 
try only ſuch as JI was perſuaded 
were found and freſh. N 
Fortunately, my curious and 
learned friend, the Right Honour- 
able Sir Thomas Sewell, Maſter of 
the Rolls, hearing of my diſtreſs, 
offered to procure me ſome excel- 
Jent acorns of the Engliſh oak, 
part of a parcel he had been fowing 
at his ſeat at Otterſhaw near Chert- 
fey in Surrey; theſe he was ſo 
obliging to ſend me the 20th of 
February 1767; part of them TI 
ſowed immediately under the win- 
dows of my chambers, in the kit- 
chen garden of Gray's-Inn ; and on 


the 22d of the ſame month I in. 
cloſed about thirty-ſix of them in 
bees wax, Moſt of thoſe that | 
had ſown in the garden came u 
in June following 1767, and by the 
middle of September were fix 
inches high. 

This gave me ſome hopes that! 
ſhould not labour in vain, as I had 
done before; for part of the ſame 
parcel of ever-green oak acorn 
which failed, I had given to Sir 
Thomas Sewell the year before to 
fow, and he affures me that not 
one of them came up with him, ] 
likewiſe diſcovered, though too 
late, that the Spaniſh cheſnuts, 
which failed, had been kiln-dried; 
this 1s a common practice in Spain, 
to prevent their fprouting by the 
damp heat in the hold of the ſhip. 

I ſhould not, my Lord, be ſo par- 
ticular in explaining the cauſe of 
my difap 3 but to ſhew 
the care that is neceſſary to be ta- 
ken by perſons abroad in the choice 
of the ſeeds, as well as the fate 
they ought to be in, if they ex- 
pect they ſhould anſwer the great 
end we propoſe. 

Before I mention the method in 
which I treated theſe acorns, I muſt 
obſerve to your Lordſhip, that 
though I have formerly Bs ſo 
ſucceſsful as to preſerve both acorns 
and cheſnuts for the ſpace of a 
year in bees-wax, ſeveral of which 
have afterwards vegetated, and 
ſome of them are now grown into 

trees; 
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wes; yet I always found that 
many of them were rotten when 
they were taken out of the wax; 
which made me ſuſpect that it was 
owing to the too great heat of the 
melted wax, that ſo many of them 
were deſtroyed. This put me on 
thinking of the following method 
to guard the ſeeds to be preſerved 
from too great heat, which I have 
the pleaſure to ſhew po Lordſhip, 
and the reſt of the Royal Society, 
the good effects of, 

After I had choſen out the faireſt 
acorns, laying aſide ſuch as had 
ſpecks vreverdiaig from the wounds 
of inſets, I wiped them yy clean 
till they were quite bright, for fear 
of any condenſed perſpiration on 
the irface, which, if incloſed, 
would turn to mouldineſs. I then 
poured ſome melted bees-wax into 
a china plate, about half an inch 
deep, and ſoon as the wax was 
cool, but fill very pliable, I cut 
out with a penknife as much as 
would incloſe one acorn ; this I 
wrapped round it, rolling it between 
my hands, till the edges of the wax 
were perfectly united: in the ſame 
manner I covered about thirty-ſix 
of them with all the caution in my 
power, ſo that after they had been 
ſet to harden I could not perceive 
the leaſt crack in them. When 
they were quite cold and hard, I 
prepared an oval chip box, of ſeven 
inches long, four and a half broad, 
and three and a half deep; into this 
[ poured melted bees-wax to the 
depth of an inch and half; and when 
could bear my finger in it, I laid 
the covered acorns at the bottom in 
rows, as cloſe as I could together ; 
afterwards other rows over them, 
till the box was full ; and when the 
hrit wax began to cool, I poured 
ſome wax that was barely fluid over 


the uppermoſt acorns, till they were 
quite covered. In order to — them 


as ſoon as poſſible, I ſet the box near 
a window, where the ſaſh was raiſed 
a little to let in a ſtream of cold 
air; when they were almoſt cold, I 
rceived the wax had ſhrunk a 
ittle here and there, and left ſome 
chinks ; theſe I immediately filled 
up with very ſoft wax, prefling it 
very cloſe and ſmooth. After it 
was quite cold and hard, I put on 
the cover of the box, and placed it 
on a ſheif in a cloſet till the be- 
ginning of Auguſt laſt, when I ſent 
it to the care of Mr. Dacoſta, clerk 
to the Royal Society, to their houſe 
in Crane-Court, to be produced 
and examined before the Royal So- 
ciety at ſome of their firſt meetings 
after the long vacation. ' My health 
would not permit me to attend my- 
ſelf; but J am informed, my Lord, 
that when they were cut open and 
examined before your Lordſhip, 
and the reſt of the Royal Society 
preſent, their appearance promiſed 
ſucceſs ; and that they were order'd, 
to be delivered by Dr. Morton, ſe- 
cretary to the Royal Society, to the 
care of Mr. William Aiton, Botanic 
Gardener to her Royal Highneſs 
the Princeſs Dowager of Wales at 
Kew, at my requeſt, that the Royal 
Society might be informed whether 

they . vegetate. | 
I have juſt now, my Lord, had 
the pleaſure of receiving a letter 
from Mr. Aiton, advifing me, that 
he had ſent to Mr. Robertſon, 
houſekeeper to the Royal Society, 
two pots with the young oaks riſing 
from the acorns preſerved in wax, 
which Dr. Morton ſent him from 
the Royal Society in December laſt ; 
and am well perſuaded he has care- 
fully attended to an experiment, 

the ſucceſs of which, if prope 
followed, 
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followed, may, in a few years, put 
us in poſſeſſion of the moſt rare and 
valuable ſeeds in a vegetating ſtate 
from the remoteſt parts of the 
world, which in time may anſwer 
the great end of the improvement 
and advancement of our trade with 
our American colonies, I am, 


My Lord, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Lordſhip's 
moſt humble 


and obedient ſervant, 
Gray's-Inn, 


March , 1768. Joux ELL1s. 


Kew, March 8, 1768. 

SIR, 

Received December 5, 1767, 
I of Doctor Morton, of the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, a parcel of acorns 
preſerved in wax (the quantity of 
acorns which I received was thirty- 
four) ; and according to your de- 
fire and direction they were ſowed, 
as ſoon as I received them, into a 
ſandy light loom. I placed the 

ts with the acorns under a frame, 
where they remained till January 
the 28th. I then took the pots 
with the acorns out of the frame, 
and placed them near a window, in 
one of our large airy ſtoves, where 
they have remained ever fince : ac- 
cording to your deſire, they ſhall 
be ſent to-morrow to the Royal So- 
ciety's houſe. I think the gentle- 
men of that honourable Society 
will be pleaſed to ſee the method of 
preſerving ſeeds in wax prove ſo 


* Dr. Carol, Linnzus gives a particular deſcription and figure of the on 
an 


tree, which grows in the neigbourhood of Surinam in South America, 
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ſucceſsful ; as the acorn is one of 
the worſt of ſeeds to keep any time 
out of the ground, from periſhing ; 
and the good ſucceſs there is from 
thoſe few which I received from 
Doctor Morton. I am therefore of 
the opinion, that, if ſeeds are ſound 
and dry, and carefully put up in the 
wax, it is the beſt method that ha 
ever been found out to preſene 
ſeeds from diſtant countries, 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
and humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM Airox, 


To John Ellis, Eſq; 
Gray's-Inn. 


N. B. There are ſixteen in one pot, 
and nine in the other, that 
are already come up, and mo? 


of them from four to fix 
inches high. 


— —ä—— 


A Letter from Dr. Donald Monro, 
F. R. S. to Mathew Maty, M. D. 
F. R. S. incloſing one from Mr. Far- 
ley, of Antigua, on the good Ef. 
fefts of the Quaſſi Root in ſont 


Fevers. 
L Read March 17, 1768, ] 


S IR, 
s we have had no further ac- 
counts of the Quaſi root, fince 
Dr. Linnzus publiſhed the fixth 
volume of his Amænitates Acade- 
mice * in the year 1764, I have, 
according to your deſire, ſent mY 
| e 


of 


the root having been adminiſtered at Surinam, with great ſucceſs, in malig- 
" nant, remitting and intermitting fevers; and he tells us that its virtues were 
firſt diſcoyered by a ſlave of the name of Quaſſi, from whom the tree got its 


name. 


copy of a letter on the d 
Ms 97 this root, which I * 
vill be acceptable to the Society, 
as it may excite phyſicians to make 
trials of this medicine, which ſeems 
to promiſe to be of ſo much uſe. 
The original letter was given me 
by the gentleman to whom it 1s 
addreſſed, while I attended him laſt 
tear when he was here in England 
{x the benefit of his health, 


I am, 

SIR, 

Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


D. Monxro., 


lermyn-Street, 
March 8, 1768. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. James 
Farley, Practiticner in Phyſic in 
the Iſland of Antigua, to his Part- 
ner, Mr. Arch. Gloſter, i» Lon- 
don; dated Antigua, July 26, 
1767. 


S I R, 


R. T-——r has been ex- 
tremely ill ſince his arrival 
with a fever, which laſted for many 
hours; and, upon its going off, he 
could not retain the Fark in any 
ſhape whatever. Many things were 
tried to check the vomiting, and 
enable him to keep down ſome 
bark, but to no purpoſe, At laſt I 
tried the Quaſſi root, an account of 
which I read in one of the maga- 
zines for this year: jit ſat extremely 
well on his ſtomach ; he had no vo- 
miting after the firſt doſe, and re- 
covered very ſpeedily. 

[ have lately tried it in three or 
four caſes, where there has been a 
tendency to putrefaction, and the 
bark would not ſtay on the ſto- 
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mach; a dram of this root has ef- 
feftually anſwered every purpoſe 
that the bark would. 1 has this 
advantage over the bark, that it 
does not heat the patient. 

I have given it in fevers, joined 
with the Radix Serpentariæ Virgi- 
nianæ, with ſucceſs. I had a pound 
or two from Eſquebo, and have ſent 
you a little of it. 

Dr. Warner has ſent Dr. Jackſon 
a piece of it: he ſaw the good ef- 
fects of this medicine, in a patient, 
captain B n, who ſails for Lon- 
don to-day. He attended him with 
me. I could not get the bark to 
fit on his ſtomach ; for he had a 
3 vomiting, and could not 

eep down any nouriſhment what- 
ever. I prepared a decoction of a 
dram and a half of the Quaſſi root, 
and a dram of the rad. ſerpent. 
virgin, When it was ready, I ſent 
for Dr. Warner, that he might ſee 
the patient before I adminiſtered it: 
he complained of ſome pain on 
touching the pit of his ſtomach, 
had a very ſluggiſh low pulſe, a 
great pain over his eyes and in his 
eye-balls, and vomitings. He took 
the decoction, which ſurprizingly 
put a ſtop to his vomiting : he had 
no return after the firſt doſe, and 
kept down every thing, We in- 
deed gave him ſome camphor and 
fal ſuccini, on account of the ſlug- 
giſhneſs of the pulſe; but I have 
tried it alone in a decoction, with 
infinite advantage, | 


Signed, J. FaRLEvY, 


— 


[Received October 4, 1768. 


An Account of ſome Experiments, by 
Myr. Miller, of Cambridge, 5 
a Ide 
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the ſoauing of Wheat : By W. 
Watſon, M.D. F.R.S. 


L Read Nov. 24, 1768, ] 
To the Royal Socicty. 


Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
Oct. 4, 1768. 
Gentlemen, 

AVING been informed, 

1 that in the botanic garden 
at Cambridge, there had been pro- 
duced, by the ingenuity and care 
of Mr. Charles Miller. the gar- 
dener there, from one grain of 
wheat only, in little more than a 
year, a much more conſiderable 
quantity of grain, than was ever 
attempted, or even conjectured to 
be poſſible; I have deſired him to 
fend me a particular account there- 
of, in order to its being commu- 
nicated to you; and, if the coun- 

cil ſhould think proper, of its bein 
recorded in the Philoſophical Trans 
actions, as I think it highly de- 
ſerves. In my opinion, a fact ſo 
extraordinary ſhould not be for- 
gotten; as it may poſſibly be ap- 
plied, in no inconſiderable degree, 
to public utility: if it ſhould not, 
the experiment itſelf, ſo ſucceſsfully 
conducted, is a deſirable thing to 

be known. *' 

Mr. Charles Miller is a very in- 
genious perſon, and an excellent 
naturaliſt, He 1s the fon of our 
worthy brother, Mr. Philip Miller, 
from whoſe knowledge of, and pub- 
lications in, botany, agriculture, and 
gardening, the public has received 
very great information and advan- 
tage. In conſequence of my de- 
firc, Mr. Charles Miller has in- 
formed me, that having made, in 
the autumn of 1765, and in the 


ſpring of 1766, an experiment of ed three pecks and three quarters 
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the diviſion and tranſplantation of 
wheat, by which near two thouſand 
ears were Pure from a ſingle 
grain; and he having reaſon tg 
think, from the ſuccefs attending 
this experiment, that a much greater 
quantity might be produced, he de. 
termined to repeat the experiment 
next year. 
e. on the ſecond of 
June, 1766, he ſowed ſome grains 
of the common red wheat; and, on 
the eighth of Auguſt, which wa 
as ſoon as the plants were ſtrong 
enough to admit of a diviſion, 
ſingle plant was taken up, and 
was ſeparated into eighteen parts, 
Each of theſe parts was planted 
again ſeparately. Theſe plant; 
having puſhed out ſeveral fide 
ſhoots by about the middle of Sep. 
tember, ſome of them were then 
taken up, and divided ; and the 
reſt of them between that time and 
the middle of October. This ſe- 
cond diviſion produced fixty-ſeven 
plants. | 
Theſe plants remained through 
the winter; and another diviſion of 
them, made between the middle 0 
March and the twelfth of April, 
produced five hundred plants. They 
were then divided no further, but 
permitted to remain. | 
The plants were, in general, 
ſtronger than any of the wheat in 
the fields. Some of them produces, 
upwards of an hundred ears from a 
ſingle root. Many of the ears mes. 
ſured ſeven inches in length, and 
contained between fixty — ſeventy 
grains. 
The whole number of ears, which 
by the proceſs before- mentioned 
were produced from one grain 0 
wheat, was twenty-one t ouſand 
one hundred and nine, which yield- 


of 


For the 


o clear corn; the weight of which 
was forty ſeven pounds, ſeven 
ounces 3 and, from a calculation 
made by counting the number of 
grains in one ounce, the whole 
number of grains might be about 
fre hundred and ſeventy fix thou- 
{and eight hundred and forty. 

By this account we find, that 
there was only one general divi- 
ſion of the plants made in the 
ſpring. Had a ſecond been made, 
the number of plants, Mr. Miller 
thinks, would have amounted, at 
leaſt, to two thouſand, inſtead of 
five hundred; and the > mn 
have been much enlarged. For 
he found by the experiment made 
the preceding year, in which the 
plants were divided twice in the 
ſpring, that they were not weak- 
ened by the ſecond diviſion. He 
mentions this to ſhew, that the ex- 


periment was not puſhed to the 


utmoſt, « . 

The ground, in which this expe- 
timent was made, is a light black- 
iſh foil upon a gravelly bottom, 
and conſequently a bad foil for 
wheat, One half of the ground was 
very much dunged ; the other half 
waz not prepared with dung, or any 
other manure: no difference was, 
however, diſcoverable in the vigour 
or growth of the plants, nor was 
there any in their produce. 

Mr. Miller adds, that he omits 
making any conjectures of the pro- 
bability of turning this experiment 
to public utility in agriculture; as 
that, he hopes, may be better aſ- 
certained by a more extenſive one, 
which he hopes to make next year. 
A gentleman, who aſſiſted him in 
making the experiment laſt year, 
has ſown half an acre of land with 
wheat, from which they expect to 
have ſufficient to plant four acres next 
Vor. XII. 
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ſpring. The ſucceſs of this expe- 
riment they propoſe to tranſmit to 
me, when it 1: compleated ; and of 
this, in due time, I ſhall not fail t 
inform you, I am, | 


Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
W. Warzor. 


— ͤ— Jl... 


[ Received Nov. 21, 1765. | 


An eaſy Method of mast, a Pho 
phorus, that will imbive and it 
Light, like the Bolognt-.. OItene; 
with Experiments and 
tions; by John Canton. . A. 
and F. R. S. 


To make the PhospnHoRvus, 
I Read Dec. 22, 1768. ] 


ALCINE ſome common 

oyiter ſhclis, by keepin» 
them in a good coal fire for halt 
an hour; let the pureſt part of 
the calx be pulverized, and ſifted; 
mix with three parts of this pow- 
der one part of the flowers of ſul- 
phur: let this mixture be ram- 
med into a crucible of about an 
inch and a half in depth, till it be 
almoſt full; and let it be placed in 
the middle of the fire, where it 
muſt be kept red hot for one hour 
at leaſt, and then ſet by co cool: 
when cold, turn it out of the cru- 
cible, and cutting, or breaking it 
to pieces, ſcrape off, upon trial, 
the brighteſt parts; which, i: good 
phoſphorus, will be a white pow- 
der; and may be preſerved by keep- 
ing it in a dry phial with a ground 
ſtopple. 

I The 
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The quantity of light a little of 
this phoſphorus gives, when firſt 
brought into a dark room, after it 
has been expoſed for a few ſeconds, 
on the outſide of a window, to the 
common light of the day, is ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover the time by a 
watch, if the eyes have been ſhut, 
or in the dark, for two or three mi- 
nutes before. 

By this phoſphorus celeſtial ob- 
jets may be very well repreſented ; 
as Saturn and his ring, the phaſes 
of the moon, &c. if the figures of 
them, made of wood, be wetted 
with the white of an egg, and 
then covered with the phoſpho- 
rus. And theſe figures appear to 
be as ſtrongly illuminated in the 
night, by the flaſh from a near diſ- 
charge of an elearified bottle, as 
by the light of the day. 


A curious Method of preſerving the 
Bodies of Birds from Putrefaction, 
by which they always retain their 
natural Form and Poſition, as well 
as the Beauty of their Colours 
and Plumage Taten from Mr. 
Bancroft's Natural Hiſtory 
Guiana. 


UR author, after treating of 
the great variety of beautiful 
birds which that country produces, 
obſerves, that the number and va- 
riety of this claſs of animals is 
here ſo great, that ſeveral perſons 
in this colony advantageouſly em- 
ploy themſelves, with their ſlaves 
und dependents, in killing and pre- 
ſerving birds for the cabinets of na- 
turalit's in different parts of Eu— 
rope. The manner of doing this 
is not unworthy of a communica- 
tion, as it is unknown in Europe. 
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A method of preſerving the bodies 
of birds from putrefaction, by fil. 
ing the cavity of the thorax and 
abdomen with a mixture of alt 
and allum, after the inteſtines, &c. 
had been firſt extracted, and alſo 
by making inciſions in different 
parts of its body, and filling them 
with the ſame mixture, was ſome 
time ſince publiſhed in one of the 
monthly magazines; and the au. 
thor, if I miſtake not, thought it 
an 1mportant diſcovery, which, it 
ſeems, he obtained in Paris, tho 
not without great difficulty, 

The method of doing this in 
Guiana, 1s to put the bird, which 
is to be preſerved, in a proper vel. 
ſel, and cover him with high wines, 
or the firſt running of the diftilla. 
tion of rum. In this ſpirit he i; 
ſuffered to remain for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours, or longer, ac- 
cording to his ſize, till it has pe- 
netrated through every part of hi; 
body. When this is done, the 
bird is taken out, and his feathers, 
which are no ways changed by this 
immerſion, are placed ſmooth and 
regular. He is then put into a 
machine, made for the purpoſe, 
among a number of others, and 
its head, feet, wings, tail, &c. are 
placed exactly agreeable to lite. 
In this poſition they are all placedin 
an oven, very moderately heated, 
where they are ſlowly dried, and will, 
ever after retain their natural po- 
ſition, without danger of putretac- 
tion. This method might perhaps 
in England be e expentive, 
as the great duty on ſpirits ha 
raiſed their price to an enormou: 
height; but in a country where 
rum is ſold for ten-pence ſterling 


per gallon, the caſe is far diffe- 


Methad 
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do the cure, 
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Methed of preſerving Snakes ; from 
the ſame, 


HEN the ſnake is killed, 
it muſt firſt be waſhed clean, 
and freed from all filth and naſti- 
neſs; then it is to be put into a. 
glass of a proper ſize, the tail firſt, 
and afterwards the reſt of the 
body, winding it in ſpiral afcend- 
ing circles, and diſpoſing the back, 
which is always the moſt beautiful, 
outwardly, A thread, connected 
to a ſmall glaſs bead, is, by the 
help of a needle, to be paſſed thro? 
the upper jaw from within outward- 
ly, and then thro* the cork of the 
bottle, where 1t muſt be faſtened : 
by this means the head will be 
drawn into a natural poſture, and 
the mouth kept open by the bead, 
whereby the teeth, &c. will be diſ- 
covered: the glaſs is then to be 
filled with rum, and the cork ſealed 
down, to prevent its exhalation. 
A label, containing the name and 
properties of the ſnake, is then to 
he affixed to the wax over the cork ; 
and in this manner the ſnake will 
make a beautiful appearance, and 
may be thus preſerved a great num- 
ber of years; nor will the ſpirits 
impair or Change the luſtre of its 
colours, 


pee EN 
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A Pickle recommend:d by Mr. John 
Reynolds, for preventing Smut in 


ern, 
To I- A, Eſq; at Mitcham, 
in Surry. 
d.1R, 


| PrESUME nothing more need 
be ſaid here relating to the cauſe 
of ſmut; and therefore I paſs on 
Having about thirty 


4 


years ago diſcovered inſets, or 
vermin, to be the true cauſe of 
ſmut, and withal how they pro- 
pagate their ſpecies from one ge- 
neration to another, whereby our 
corn frequently becomes infected 
with blackneſs, and the crops are 
often much reduced, according as 
they happen to be more or leſs 
afflicted with this fatal diſeaſe ; 
I made the following pickle, in 
order to deſtroy their brood ; which 
has, for near thirty years paſt, very 
effectually anſwered this purpoſe, 
and rendered the wheat much bet- 
ter, either for ſowing or drilling, 
than the common methods cf brine- 
ing and limeing can do, and much 
more efhcacious too. — Therefore 
the following pickle is recommend- 
ed to the public, for the cure of 
ſmut in corn, as a ſure remedy for 
this diſeaſe, 

Put into a tub, with a hole at 
bottom, wherein a Raf and tap- 
hoſe is to be placed (as in the man- 
ner of brewing) {eventy gallons of 
water; to this we put half a hun- 
dred weight of ſtone-lime, which 
in meaſure is found to be a corn 
buſhel heap-full; ſtir it well for 
about half an hour, then let it 
ſtand for about thirty hours: run 
it off into another tub, wh:rein the 
grain 1s to be ſteeped ; which ge- 
nerally produces about a hogſhead 
of good lime- water; to this we add 
three pecks of ſalt (forty two 
pounds) which, when diſſolved, is 
fit for uſe, and this I call a pickle, 
— But in caſe ſea water can be ob- 
tained, much leſs ſalt will ſuffice; 
the rule is, to have the ſpecific gra- 
vity ſufficient to float an egg, by 
adding falt ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe : herein, with a baſket made 
on purpoſe (which for a large farm 
ought to be two ſeet diameter at 

I 2 bottom, 
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bottom, and twenty inches deep) 
placed in the pickle, we run in the 
2 gradually in ſmall quantities, 
rom one buſhel to z2vo ; ſtirring 
and ſkimming off the light grains, 
which ought not to be ſown, be- 
cauſe many of them are infectious: 
this done, draw up the baſket to 
drain over the vickſe for a few mi- 
nutes, and ſo proceed in like man- 
ner. Ihis ſeed will be fit for ſow- 
ing in twenty-four hours; but for 
drilling, forty-ezght are better. 
Should the driller meet with any 
difficulty herein, more lime muſt 
be added to make the pickle more 
aſtringent; for lime differs much 
in quality: here the maſter muſt 
uſe his own diſcretion. In caſe 
the ſeed 1s made ready for ſowing 
or drilling five, fix, ſeven, eight or 
ten days before-hand, I know no 
difference at all: I have had it lay 
much longer without the leaſt in- 
jury, or inconveniency. 

And now, upon the whole, I 
think, Sir, we may without va- 
nity pronounce this a you point 

ained to the land- holder; if the 
33 of a conſiderable part of our 
corn from deſtruction be things of 
any value. Theſe are my Kad 
ments, and I truſt they will merit 
Four approbation. — I am glad to 
ear my laſt met with ſuch a kind 
reception from the Society. 


I am, 
Worthy Sir, 
| Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Joun ReynoLDs. 


Adiſham, 
October 1768. 


A Letter to the Editors of the Re. 
poſitory, on the Uſes of the Horte. 
Cheſnut. 


Gentlemen, 


Tx Society for the Encou- 


ragement of Arts, &c. in 
London, having in their advertiſe. 
ment concerning hemp, required 
an account of the farther proceſ 
it went through to procure that 
degree of whiteneſs, which may 
ſhorten the time, and leſſen the ex. 
pence of bleaching the yarn, | 
think it will be very proper again 
to put my countrymen in mind, that 
one of the chief articles, viz, the 
Horſe-cheſnut, employed for this 
purpoſe in France and Swiflerland, 
abounds plentifully in many parts 
of this kingdom, though 1t has ne. 
ver yet been uſed here for this end; 
at leaſt no ſuch account of its uſe 
has hitherto been publiſhed, | 
therefore beg leave now to give 
you, from the Memoirs of the moſ 
laudable Society of Berne, tom, II. 
part 2, another article on this ſub. 
ject, as the nut may be uſed to ad. 
vantage for whitening of hemp and 
flax, in the preparation of each 
during the enſuing autumn. 
The Horſe-cheſnut tree was for- 
merly much uſed in forming of ave- 
nues, and alleys, on account of the 


ſtraightneſs of its ſtem, its thick 
ſhade, and the beauty of its \ Hu 


midal flowers ; but it is now fallen 
into neglect. I will, however, dare 
to pronounce, that if its beauty 
ſtruck our forefathers, its intrinkc 
value well deſerves our attention, 
As it is found to thrive well in this 
country, it gives me pleafure to re- 
commend to a more general cul- 


ture, a tree which promiſes to be of 


ſo 


—_ 
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ſo extenſive a uſe in whitening not 
only flax and hemp, but alſo filk 
and wool. 

M. Marcandier found that the 
Horſe-cheſnut contains an aſtrin- 

ent ſaponaceous juice, of very 
reat ſervice in manufactures, not 
only in bleaching, but alſo in waſh- 
in» of linnens and ſtuffs. In order 
to obtain this juice, he peeled the 
nuts, and then ground them in a 
feel malt-mill; or they may be 
raſped. Rain or running water is 
the beſt to mix them with, and 
when impregnated with their juice, 
is fit for the purpoſe of COS 
or waſhing. Twenty nuts are ſuf- 
{cient for ten or twelve quarts of 
water, To give this infuſion the 
greater efficacy, M. Marcandier 
heated it to ſuch a degree as that 
the hand could not be held in it. 
if, by this means, we may not en- 
tirely diſpenſe with the uſe of ſoap, 
we ſhall at leaſt make a great ſav- 
ing in it. 

M. Marcandier milled wove caps 
and ſtockings in this Horſe-cheſnut 
water: they took the dye perfectly 
well; and trials which he and 
others made of 1t in fulling of ſtuffs 
and cloths, proved equally ſucceſs- 
ful. Linnen waſhed in this water 
takes a very pleaſing light ſky-blue 
colour, eſpecially after it has been 
waſhed again in a clear running 
water, Repeated experiments con- 
firm theſe effects. 

It hemp is ſteeped in this infu- 
hon for ſome days, its filaments ſe- 
parate eafily ; the juice of the cheſ- 
nut having the power of 1 
that gummy ſubſtance by whic 
they are made to adhere ſo ſtrongly 
together. 

The author of this Memoir re- 
lates the following experiments. 


After having peeled forty freſh 


11 
7 
cheſnuts which had fallen from the 
tree of themſelves, I ground them. 
then took two earthen pans, and 
put in each the meal of twenty cheſ- 
nuts. I poured on the one cold and 
on the other warm water. 'The cold 
water, after having raiſed a froth, 
like the beſt ſoap, gradually ended 
in a white liquor, reſembling milk. 
The effect of the warm water was 
very different: it raiſed no froth, 
and after having perfectly ſoaked 
the meal, it took a ſea-green co- 
lour. I let theſe infuſions ſtand 
twelve hours, and at the end of 
that time the water in both the pans 
was of the ſame colour; that is to 
ſay, a pale yellow, like the meal of 
the cheſnuts. The warm water 
had therefore loſt its colour in 
cooling. 

« T afterwards divided the infu- 
ſion made with cold water into two 
parts. I poured into the one cold 
water, and into the other warm 
water. The effect was the ſame as 
before. That into which the cold 
water was put, after having frothed 
a good deal, became white ; and 
that into which the warm water 
was put did not froth, but became 
of a ſea-green, and as it cooled 
took the pale yellow as before, I 
made the ſame experiments on the 
infuſion in the other pan, and with 
the ſame effects. The cold infu- 
ſion, and even that which had 
cooled, felt ſoft and oily ; but when 
it was warm, it felt harſh: and 1 
obſerved that the infuſion which 
had been warm, did not froth eaſily - 
after it becaine cold. 

I now proceed to waſhing, I 
cauſed firſt hnnen cloth, and then 
woollen ſtuffs, to be waſhed in my 
preſence in each of theſe infuſtons. 
Spots of all kinds were taken out 
of them, and after having rinſed 

I 2 them 
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them in ſpring water, they re- aſ- 
ſumed their former appearance as to 
colour and neatneſs. I concluded 
from theſe experiments, that if the 
meal of the cheſnuts could be made 
into either cakes or balls, it might 
in general ſupply the place of ſoap 
in waſhing and in fulling. The 
only queſtion then is, how to give 
it a certain conſiſtence, to render 
the uſe of it eaſy and more conve- 
nient; and that does not ſeem to 
me to be difficult. 
It may be ſaid, that the pre- 
paration of this liquor is tedious 
and expenſive; the nuts muſt be 
gathered, be kept in ſtore, be peel- 
ed, be reduced to meal, and then 
be infuſed ; while this labour 1s 
ſaved in the uſe of ſoap. The ex- 
pence of the whole is but trifling, 
for moſt part of the work may be 
done by children ; and if the nuts 
are dried, they may be ground in 
a common mill: and as the infu- 
ſion in cold water is as good, if not 
bettcr, than that in warm water, 
it is done in a few minutes. In- 
deed my infuſion was ftronger than 
M. Marcandier's; for inſtead of 
ten or twelve quarts of water to 
twenty nuts, I uſed only four. It 
may alſo be objected, that the cloth 
ſteeped in it may be damaged by 
the &crid juice with which the in- 
fuſion is loaded. Experience ſhews 
that it is not; and reaſon declares, 
that the juice of nuts cannot be ſo 
acrid as pot-aſh or lime, both of 
Which enter into the compoſition of 
ſoap. | 

„ M. Marcandier ſays, that the 
paite which remains at the bottom 
of the infuſion, having loſt its bit- 
ter taſte, becomes good food for 
fowls when mixed with bran. In 
oxder to be convinced of this, I 
tried the following experiment. 
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« After having peeled the nuts 
and chopped them in pieces, I gare 
them to bogs; but they would not 
touch them, I ſtezped them in 
water for ſome days, but till they 
would ſcarcely taſte them. I after. 
wards took " Mars meal of the nuts 
prepared in hot water, and offered 
it to my poultry for their breakfaſt; 

ut they would not touch it, except 
the ducks, which eat of it. Next 
morning, I preſented them ſome of 
it mixed with pollard; they care. 
fully picked out the pollard, and if 
by chance they taſted a bit of the 
nut, they rejected it immediately. 
The next and following days, | 
increaſed the quantity of pollard, 
till at laſt they were in equal part; 
and then both hogs and poultry eat 
it. Hence it appears, that in cr. 
der to render the nuts agreeable 
food, they muſt be reduced to meal, 
and then ſteeped in hot water. 

« As to the reſt, the tree itſelf 
is not of ſo little uſe as it has com- 
monly been deemed, provided 1: 
be ſound. Its wood 1s good for al! 
carved works; and 1ts leaves zre 
ſerviceable for covering beds in 
gardens which are to be kept warm, 
their weight and ſize guarding them 
from being eaſily blown away by 
the wind.“ 

I ought not to conclude this ar. 
ticle without adding a farther quo- 
tation, tending to ſhew from indiſ- 
putable authority, yet other virtue: 
in the Horſe-cheſnut, and thoſe at 
ſo important a nature, as * 10 
merit the ſerious attention of every 
well-wiſher to his country. _ 

We are informed in the Memo!'s 
of the Royal Society of Agricu/- 
ture at Tours (tom. I. p. 121), that 
the fruit of this tree, which bas 
been generally looked upon as uſe- 
leſs, is ſo excellent a food for hories, 

| eſpecial!j 
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eſpecially when their wind 1s hurt, 
that it was on this account our 
forefathers gave 1t the name 1t now 
bears; though it has been ſo much 
neglected by us. — M. Raimont, a 
gentleman in Anjou, chancing to 
{-e ſome of his cows eat of theſe 
nuts, found upon inquiry that they 
had done ſo before, without any in- 
jury to themſelves, or to their milk: 
upon which he collected all the 
horſe-cheſnuts he could find, kept 
them under cover, and gave them, 
mixed with other food, to his cows. 
They eat them as greedily as they 
would have done corn. — This is 
confirmed by another inſtance, 
where it appeared that the cows 
preferred them to apples, of which 
they are very fond. Their milk was 
as good, and in greater quantities 
than before. This gentleman is 
bkewiſe of opinion, that as the bit- 
terneſs is chiefly in the covering of 
the nut, if they were blanched, 
and then raſped, or otherwiſe pre- 
pared, they might be given to hogs 
and poultry. J am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


London, 
May 28, 1709. . 


— 


A new and very uſeful Method of 
faſtening Fruit Trees to Walls. 
Extrafted from a Work, entitled, 
'The Fruit Gardener. 


| ſuch places of this iſland 
where the ſtones are to be had 
at an eaſy rate, and lime 1s not 
dear, excellent fruit-walls may be 
built at no great expence; and 
though the ſurface of ſuch walls be 
unequal, this may be eaſily reme- 
cied: for if the ſurface of theſe 
walls is plaiſtered over with white 
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lime, it will not only render it 
ſmooth, but alſo occaſion a great 
heat, by reflecting the rays of light. 
But even on the ſuppoſition that 
you do not plaiſter the walls, the 
ſolid ſtones acquire a greater de- 
=: of heat from the action of the 
un- beams, than bricks are capable 
of: and what is a farther advan- 
tage, they keep it longer. The de- 
gree of heat acquired, and its du- 
ration, will be in the direct ratio 
of the denſity of the ſtones; and 
conſequently, muſt prove leaſt on 
ſuch walls as are built of porous 
free-ſtone, and greateſt on thoſe 
that are reared oß whyn and marble. 

When your trees are trained eloſe 
to the walls, as they muſt be when 
the branches are tied to wires, they 
are ſtrongly influenced by the heat 
of the ſun on ſouth-eaſt and ſouth 
expoſures; and in great drought, 
and very warm weather, I have 
ſeen apricot, peach, and nectarine 
trees ſuffer from this cauſe on theſe 
aſpects; but they are generally fate 
in any other. In ſuch ſituations 
where the ſoil is naturally light and 
dry, fruit-trees are more apt to be 
deſtroyed by exceſs of heat, than a 
rich and moiſt ſoil: for this reaſon, 
brick-walls are to be preferred 
where the firſt 15 found to prevail, 
and ſtone and lime walls will an- 
{wer better in the laſt caſe. 

As ſtone-walls are much hurt by 
frequently driving aud pulling of 
nails, which deſtroys the cement, 
and affords ſhelter to noxious ani- 
mals ; the following method of fix- 
ing the branches was contrived. 


What occaſioned the trial was, the 


difficulty of pry the branches 
at proper diſtances from each other, 
on a ſtone and lime wall. The in- 
ventor imagined, that by means of 
perpendicular wires fixed to the 

» & walls, 


walls, he ſhould be able to place 


other he ſhould incline. It has 
now been practiſed by him for ſe- 
veral years with ſucceſs, and by ſe- 
veral gentlemen to whom he com- 
Wu icated it; and as it is attended 
leſs trouble and expence than 
cher method, and has ſeveral 
{ages not to be found in any 
».275 of ſtxing trees that I 
rio ſeen deſcribed, I ſhall 
gots ig to the public; and 
baby come into general 
mals are fairly made, 
- 7049 managed with proper 
The wires may be placed 
„ilique, . in any direction the 
Planter picales. 
up poſe now, that your wall is 
med, no ma ter what its height 
be, or of what materials it is built; 
that your fruit-tree is planted and 
headed down; drive into a ſeam 
near the top of your wall, or with- 
in a few inches of the projection, 
a üngle plancher-na't, not quite to 
the head. Dircaly below this, near 
the ſurface of the border, and with- 
in four or five inches of your tree, 
on the {ide where you find a ſeam, 
drive in another nail of the ſame 
kind, in the manner as above di- 
rected. Take a piece of iron or 
braſs-wire, which you pleaſe, from 
number fifteen to twenty; the ſizes 
may be larger, or leſs, as you in- 
cline ; ſuch as is commonly made 
uſe of for making cages to ſmall 
birds will do very well; twiſt the 
end of the wire about the neck of 
the firſt nail, then drive in the nail 


the wall in a ſtrait line to the other 
nail, keeping it very tight, till you 
have it fixed by two turns round 
the neck of the loweſt nail ; then 
turn the wire backwards and for- 


them at any diſtance from each 


to the head, pull the wire cloſe by . 
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wards till you break it off; or you 
may ſnap it off with a pair of 
pincers, and drive the nail cloſe 
to the wall, in ſuch a manner as it 
may keep the wire firm, Where 
interſtices offer near the wire, in 
the middle ſpace, drive in nails 
here and there, ſtiffening the wire 
by carrying it off the line, and 
keeping it below that ſide of the 
head of the nail that is fartheſt 
from the line, till you have driven 
it in to the head, and it hold faſt 
the wire. Three or four nails will 
be ſufficient for the middle ſpace, in 
the higheſt walls. The nails that 
you make uſe of ſhould have large 
heads. 

In adding of new wires to keep 
the branches faſt, as they advance 
in growing, meaſure off the diſtance 
on the wall above and below, and 
keep them equal, which will make 
the wires run parallel to one an- 
other. 'The diſtance may be from 
eight inches to twelve, leſs or 
more, as you fhall judge proper 
for the particular tree that 15 
to be trained. When the wires 
are dry, give them a coat of oil 
and lead ground together, or var- 
niſh : when this is hard and ſuffi. 
ciently dried, tie your branches 
with ruſhes, birches, or baſſes, to 
the wires, placing the branches 
horizontally at ſuch regular dif- 
tances as you ſhall incline to diſ- 
pole them at. f 

When the wires are painted or 
varniſhed, they will laſt for many 

ears; nor will they injure the 
ark of any of the branches, if 
they be tied cloſe to the wire, 
and care taken not to hurt them 
in tying. | 

This management keeps the trees 
cloſer to the wall than any other 


method, and the trees may be 


prune 


er i 
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pruned and tied with great expedi- 
on. 

7 Provided that you make uſe of 
ſmall wire of the kind that has 
been made mention 'of, the ex- 
pence of a ſingle tree in nails and 
wire, will not exceed one ſhilling 
ſterling. 

You may fix and paint new 
wires againſt the wall, as the 
branches advance in growth. 

The new ſhoots muſt be care- 
fully tied to the wires as they ex- 
tend ; for if they are permitted to 
grow far beyond the wires, and 
become buſhy at the top, they are 
apt to be turned back by the wind, 
and broken off at the part where 
they are tied to the wires. 

The proper time for putting up 
the wires, 1s from the month of 
May to September, or the whole 
ſcaſon when your trees are puſhin 
young ſhoots. Make choice of fair 
dry weather for this purpoſe, as the 
paint or varniſh will then harden 
in a few days, 

When the mixed oil and lead 
falls on the leaves of ſome of the 
tender kinds, as peaches or necta- 
rines, &c, it deſtroys them: this 
is eaſily prevented, by fixing and 
painting your wires on the walls, 
before the branches reach that 
length. 

Some of the wires will ſome- 
times be broken off by accidents 
or ruſt, at or near the nails, or 
below their heads. This will hap- 
pen ſooneſt where they have had 
no paint: theſe can be nailed 


again, and ſtiffened in the manner 


directed. Should the wires be 
broken off entirely, their places can 
caſily be ſupplied with new ones, 
as they can readily be ſlipt down 
behind the branches any time of 
tae year, even when the leaves are 
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on, fixed with nails, and ſtiffened. 
When any of the wires are relaxed 
or looſened, they can be made 
tight by nailing, in the manner 
already directed. Vou may alſo 
put up your wires in a horizontal 
direction, or running down ob- 
liquely on each ſide, from a right 
or obtuſe angle formed in the cen- 
ter of the tree: or the whole of the 
wires may be placed obliquely, all 
of them being parallel: or if any 
one ſhould not grudge the trouble 
and expence, they may be doubled 
on the wall with interſections; ſo 
that the interſtices may form lo- 
zenges, and the branches may be 
tied to the part where the wires in- 
terſect each other. 


Some new Experiments on the Preſer- 
vation of Corn, by M. Du Hamel. 
From the Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, 


HE preſervation of corn re- 
quires two indiſpenſable ope- 
rations : the firſt, to deprive it of 
the moiſture it contains, which 
would ſoon occaſion rottenneſs ; 
and the ſecond, to ſecure it from 
the ravage of animals and inſects. 
We ſhould be deceived, if we 
imagined that the ſort of drying, 
which corn receives from the ſun 
and the external air, at the time of 
its maturity, took away from it a 
ſufficient degree of moiſture to keep 
it from ſpoiling. This drying may 
at moſt be ſufficient to hinder its 
being damaged, ſo long as it is 
kept in ſheaves in the barn, or elſe- 
where ; but other precautions are 
neceſſary to preſerve it, when it is 
threſhed out and ſeparated from its 
ear. 
In the firit trials by M. Du Ha- 


mel, 
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mel, he employed the action of the 
ventilator: he laid up his corn in 
a wooden cheſt with two bottoms, 
of which the upper was a ſort of 
grating of wood covered with a 
canvas; and the pipe of a venti- 
lator introduced between theſe two 
' bottoms, forced, by the play of this 
inſtrument, the air to paſs through 
the whole depth of the maſs of corn. 
This was alrcady gaining much on 
the laying out and the manner of 
airing corn by ſtirring 1t with a 
ſhovel ; but he won perceived that, 
unleſs this operation, which is al- 
ways troubleſome and coſtly, was 
long repcated, the corn was ſtill in 
danger of being heated, and the 
ventilator beſides did nothing more 
than diſturb the inſects, without de- 
ſtroying either them or their eggs. 

He therefore {ought after a more 
efficacious remedy, and this was 
the ſtove; corn dried by the ſtove 
is ſuficicntly diveſted of its humi- 
dity to be kept for a very long time 
without ſpoiling ; and the heat of 
the ſtove carried to a point fo as 
not to damage the corn that 1s de- 
ſigned for making bread, deftroys 
equally the inſects and their eggs. 
Experiments have decided in fa- 
vour of this method, 2nd they alſo 
gave room to M. Du Hamel to ob- 
ſerve ſeveral intereſting particu- 
lars. They informed him, for in- 
ſtance, that the grains did not all 
equally loſe their weight; that the 
more moiſt loſt more; that, not- 
withſtanding this loſs of weight, the 
grains firſt increaſed in bulk; that 
the grains, all things otherwiſe 
equal, loſt ſo much the more of their 
weight as they longer remained in 
the ſtove; that they reſumed a part 
from the moiſture of the air, if 
placed, on being taken out of the 
ſtove, in too cool a place; that it 
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was an error to believe that one 
might, by a greater heat, abridge 
the time of operation, and that the 
moiſture ſhould have time to go out 
of the corn, to reduce itſelf into 
vapours, and paſs away; that, 
though corn may be expoſed with. 
out running any riſk, to a heat of 
upwards af an hundred degrees of 
M. de Reaumur's thermometer, yer 
a little more than twenty degreey 
may be enough ; that corn dried in 
the ſtove was more eaſily ground, 
and that the grinding was perform. 
ed in a much ſhorter time ; that the 
flour abſorbed more water than that 
of corn not dried by the ſtove ; that 
the dough kept itſelf more compact 
in the oven; and laſtly, that it was 
much ſooner baked. 

The corn once dried, and the 
inſects, or their eggs it might con- 
tain, being deſtroyed, it will be 
adviſeable to lay it in cheſts or bir; 
of ſound wood that ſhut up cloſe, 
which will eaſily ſecure it from any 
damage rats, mice, birds, and cats 
may do it. In the ſame manner 
may be dried flour, eſpecially that 
ſent in hogſheads abroad, which, 
for want of this precaution, is often 
ſpoiled before it arrives at the plc 
of its deſtination. The operation 
of drying corn by the ftoye is no 
way difficult. It is enough to throw 
it into a hopper placed above the 
ſtove, and it will place itſelf in 


proper order in the inſide. When 


the operation is over, by only open- 
ing the paſſage where it is to come 
out, it will fall of itſelf into the 
bags that are held to receive it. 
This method is now adopted in 
ſeveral parts; but the beſt and 
moſt uſeful projects require often 
a conſiderable time for being eſta- 
bliſhed. | 


— 
40 


To take the natural or lively ſhape 
of an Herb. 


IRST take the leaf you would 

copy, and gently rub the veins 
on the back-ſide of it, with a piece 
of ivory or ſome ſuch-hke matter, 
ſo as to bruiſe them a little; after. 
wards wet the ſame fide gently with 
linſeed oil, and then preſs it hard 
upon a piece of white paper; and 
you will have the perfect figure of 
the leaf, with every vein in it juſtly 
expreſſed. This impreſſion being 
afterwards coloured, will ſeem truly 
natural, and is a moſt uſeful me- 
thod for ſuch as would wiſh to pre- 
ſerve plants. | 
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Receipt for a rich pleaſant Wine, 


ORE E new cyder from the 
preſs, mix it with ſo much 
honey, until it will buoy up an 
5. Boil it gently, for a quarter 
of an hour, but not in an iron pot. 
Take off the ſcum as faſt as it 
riſes : let it cool : then barrel it in 
a veſſel not quite full; and in 
March following bottle it off, It 
will be ripe in a month or ſix weeks 
afterwards. Then you will find a 
rich vinous liquor, as ſtrong as Ma- 
deira wine, and very pleaſant, 
Honey may be a fine ingredient to 
aſſiſt and to render palatable new 
crabbed, hard, auſtere cyder, 


ANTI- 


— 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Antiquities of Rome, containing, a- 
mong other curious articles, an Hi- 
forical Diſſertation on the Com- 
mon Sewers of that City. From 
Grolley's Offer vations on Italy. 


T every ſtep in Rome, you 
meet with ſome monuments, 
or ſome ruins, relative to facts the 
more intereſting, as on them it was 
that the eyes of the mind became 
opened in its rarlieſt ſtudies. 
Rome 1s the firlt world that was 
known to us, and a world to the 


embciuihment of which hittory, 


eloquence, poetry, and al! the moſt 
ornamental arts, have emulouſly 
exerted themſelves ; civitas, in qua 
nemo hoſpes nit Barbarus ; a City, 
where they only are ſtrangers who 
are ſtrangers to literature, and to 
ail knowledge, either ſerious or 
polite; and who never heard 4: 
guelli omaccioni che wi habitarons, 
ar quei Republiconi liberi, ſinceri e 
Aanimo weremente Romano, of thoſe 

reat men, of thoſe free honeſt and 
bold republicans, whoſe ſouls were 
intirely Roman. Mowemur enim, 
neſcis quo pacto, ſaid Cicero, locis 
tþ/is in quibus corum guos admiramur 
adjunt weſtigin. 

Indeed, where is that imagina- 
tion which is not affected at the 
firſt ſight of that capital, ſo long 
the ſeat of univerſal empire, to 
which were led in triumph the 
kings and ſpoils of thoſe nations 
who now think themſelves invin- 
cible, and which ſtill, in many re- 
ſpects, is poſſeiled of the empire, 
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and of the eternity, annexed to the 
deſtiny of Rome! The modern ca- 
E in its preſent appearance, 

as been erected on the founda- 
tions of the ancient. Michael An. 
gelo, the author of the plan, has 
ſpread all over the three bodies 
of the ſtructure, their accompani- 
ments and avenues, that grandeur 
and majeſty, by which ſuch a: cdi. 
fice ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, 

The night which toilowed 
poo, | law all the outward parts 
of theſe buildings illuminated 
the Roman manner; that 25, % 
flambeaux of white wax. I he halls, 
the ſquare, and its nuss, ſwarm 
ed with people from ihe City aid 
the neighbouring country, n 
the ceremony had drawn to 19. 
The deſcendants o the Sabincs, of 
the Equi, of the Volſci, &c. were 
there with their children and waves, 
in all their finery and peculiar 
dreſſes, very becoming and ſmart, 
and an infinite variety ; ail animat- 
ed with that free open hilarity, little 
of which is to be found among the 
people of Rome, nor in general 
among the inhabitants of cities; 
and making up to thoſe whom they 
thought moſt able to explain to 
them the fine things whach oy 
ſaw, and moſt of them for the fi 
time; almoſt all of a fine ſtature, 
well ſhaped, and in their air and 
carriage that pleaſing eaſe and free- 
dom, which, in the Italian ladies, 
is generally ſtifled by art, tametf 
bona eft Natura. 

By the illuminations,. the two 

wings 
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wings along the ſquare of the ca- 
pitol appeared to me not preciſely 
perpendicular to the main bod 
trom which they are detached ; it 
ſeemed as if, at their extremities 
facing the town, they inclined to- 
wards the ſquare, theſe extremities 
intercepting the fight of the illu- 
mination. This bo irregularity 
| had not percei by day-light. 
The architect, to be ſure, was forced 
to it by the irregularity of the 

round; or perhaps it might only 
be an optical deception. 

had heard, and had even read 
in ſome accounts, that the capito- 
line mount is at preſent almoſt on 
a level with the ground of Rome; 
and fo it is, as to that part which 
faces the Forum Romanum, or 
Campo Vaccino. This part, which 
was made of the ſubſtructions at- 
tributed to Tarquin, has been 
lowered, and the Joe of the 
forum greatly raiſed, ſo that they 
now communicate by a very gen- 
tle lope. The true 'Tarpeian rock 
ſtill retains a great part of its an- 
cient ſteepneſs : it forms the out- 
let from the ſquare between the 
right wing of the modern capitol 
and the main body. This outlet 
leads to the banks of the Tiber by 
a rugged declivity, and ſo ſteep as 
ſcarce to be aſcended without the 
help of one's hands. In a word, 
though the ground at the bottom 
be raiſed, any one thrown down 
from it would have good luck to 
eſcape with his life. 


AucusTus's MavusOLEUM. © 

That any part of Auguſtus's 
mauſoleum ſtill remains viſible, is 
owing to its ſolidity : mole ſus ftat. 
In its circular form, and poſition 
with regard to the Tiber, it was 
like Adrian's mauſoleum, now the 


caſtle of St. Angelo. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt pave the Romans 
therr firſt 225 ot thoſe huge fu- 
neral monuments, in the greater 
part of Which — had likewiſe 


adopted the pytamidical form: Au- 


guſtus, we may ſuppoſe, thought 
the circular more analogous to the 
majeſty of the ſovereigns of the 
univerſe. 

The rudera of this mauſoleum 
ſhew it to have been an edifice not 
leſs grand than ſolid. The whole 
carcaſs is ſtil exiſting in a round 
tower about forty feet diameter; 
the walls of which, in a part of 
the external ſurface, are ſtill in- 
cruſted with thoſe ſtones, placed 
lozenge-wiſe, which the ancients 
called. Opus reticulatum. The in- 
fide of this tower is every where 
perpendicular and of a piece; 
whereas the outſide is ſtill divided 
into two ſtories, the firſt with a dou- 
ble wall of a prodigious thickneſs. 
The projecture of this wall was un- 
queſtionably a ſoccle, or baſis to the 
columns appertaining to the ſecond 
2 which perhaps was of a 
lighter conſtruction, and only with 
vilaters, of which no manner of 
veſtiges are now remaining. The 
wall of this ſecond ftory, which is 
ſtill of a conſiderable height, is 
crowned with a continual arbour, 
and ſhaded by ſome vines planted 


within the monument. The grapes 


of this vineyard, which was origi- 
nally planted with the muſc 
vines of Alexandria, were then 
completely ripe. On this terrace 
I uſed to go and entertain myſelf 
with the proſpe& of Rome, and the 
country under the cannon of St, 
Angelo, and whilſt eating of this 
excellent fruit I meditated on the 
vanity of human grandeur. 
It would be very difficult to decide, 
from 
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from the preſent condition of the 
places, whether the infide of this 
monument was diſtributed into 
niches for the urns in which were 
to be depoſited the aſhes of a fa- 
mily, which Auguſtus, to be ſure, 
flattered himſelf was to partake of 
the ſuppoſed eternity of his em- 
pire : if fo, its inward diſpoſition 
muſt have been the ſame as that of 
the Columbarium in the Appian 
road, which was the receptacle for 
the aſhes of all the freedmen of 
the Auguſtan family. I have al- 
ready ſaid that the inward wall 
is, throughout its whole circumfe- 
rence, perpendicular and ſmooth); 
but at the foot of this wall, and 
under its double thickneſs, were 
vaults, ſtill intire, and every where 
varniſhed with a kind of cement or 
red maſtic, which has loſt nothing 
either in its ſolidity, or the gloſs of 
its colour. Theſe vaults, once per- 
haps the dormitories of the Mar- 
celli, the Germanici, the Agrippæ, 
the Druſi, the Liviæ, the Octaviæ, 
and the firſt Cæſars, that is, of 
ſome of the greateſt perſonages 
ever known in the whole univerſe, 
now is a lay-ſtall for the dung and 
all other filth uſed in manuring the 

arden which has been made with- 
in the monument. 

The artiſts in building the mau— 
ſoleum had, by way of diſtinction, 
a tomb for them in its neighbour- 


hood, where has been found this 
inſcription : | 


D. M. 
_ Ur y10 MaARTIALI, 
Aus. LIB. a MakMmok:iBUus. 


. I am ſurpriſed that ſome anti- 
quaries ſhould have been ſo far 
miſtaken, as to make any other 
monument than this mauſoleum 
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the tomb intended by Virgil ix 
theſe beautiful lines in the fixth 
book of the ÆEneid: 


Duantos ille virim maguam May. 
tis ad urbem 

Campus aget gemitus, vel que, 
T iberine, videbis 

Funera, cum tumulum præterla- 
bere ruentem {! 


Firſt, this mauſoleum faced the 
Campus Martius, which in Auguf. 
tus's time was ſtill without the cir. 
cuit of Rome. Secondly, it was 
between the Tiber and the Flami. 
nian road which croſſed the Cam- 
pus Martius. Thirdly, Auguſtus, 
according to Suetonius, had be- 
gun it in his fixth conſulſhip; 
and Marcellus died in the eleventh 
conſulſhip of his uncle, who 
reckoned his intermediate conſul- 
ſhips by the years : now, ſuppoſing 
the building of this mauſoleum to 
have taken up four or five years, it 
had been juſt finiſhed when Mar- 
cellus died. | 

On beholding theſe auguſt ruins, 
the place of the Scipios tomb, the 
remains of the funeral monuments 
of ſo many heroes, who raiſed 
Rome to ſuch power and glory, 
it is natural for the mind to fall 


into that reflection, which they 


produced in Lucretius, 


Tu werd dubitabis et indignabere 
obire, 

Mortua cui vita eft jam vivo 
pane videnti. ; 


OrELISKS, 


Near the entrance of Avguſtus's 


mauſoleum ſtood two obeliſks, of 
which Sixtus V. cauſed one to be 


removed, and ſet up facing the 
north 


\ 
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north front of Santa Maria Ma- 


jore: the other is ſaid to be ſtill 


buried in the rubbiſh by which the 
zround of Rome has been ſo pro- 
digiouſiy raiſed, eſpecially in this 
part. They were without hiero- 
olyphics, and doubtleſs the very 
{ime which, as Pliny informs us, 
were by Auguſtus's order cut in 
the quarries of Upper Egypt. 

The many monuments of this 


kind brought from Egypt to Rome, 


but afterwards thrown down from 
their pedeſtals, and the greater part 
of them ſince ſet up again by Six- 
tas V. are the moſt ſingular tokens 
of the orandeur of this ancient ca- 
pital of the univerſe. I thought it 
very ſtrange that moſt of them 
ſhould have been placed in the lob- 
bies of the largeſt edifices, the 
proximity of which buries them, 
and deſtroys a great part of their 
efet. The only one retaining its 
proper place is that in the ſquare 
Del Popolo: the like advantages 
lay open to others; they ſhould 
have been diſtributed in the ſeveral 
ſauares of Rome, 

| have had a very cloſe view of 
that obeliſk which Auguſtus, in the 
beginning of his reign, erected to 
tie fun in the centre of the Cam- 
pus Martius, Being thrown down 
tegether with its baſe, it had for 
ſeveral ages lain buried under ruins, 
and afterwards under houſes built 
among thoſe ruins. To ſome it 
was part of the foundation; to 
others it was the cellar wall; and 
in ſeveral it had been a chimney 
bach or hearth, by which laſt uſe, 
of courſe, all the parts expoſed ta 
the fire for ages have been defaced. 
At laſt, Benedict XIV. clearing it 
0: all theſe incumbrances, had a 
deiign of ſetting it up again: it is 
broken in four places; a common 
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misfortune to thoſe which Sixtus V. 
reſtored to their honour. To re- 
pair the calcined part is a difficulty 
which Sixtus the Vth's architect 
had not to deal with: this however 
may perhaps be anſwered by a new 
poliſh and veneering. 

The hieroglyphics ſtill viſible on 
all the found parts are in rehevo, 
though, at firſt ſight, they ſeem in- 
tagliatas; the ſpace taken up by 
each figure being ſo grooved, that 
the moſt prominent parts of the re- 
lievo are lower than the ſurface of 
the block in which they ſeem en- 
chaſed; an expedient, no doubt, 
contrived for E theſe parts 
of the relievo from the frictions 


which thoſe enormous maſſes muſt 


have undergone in the ſeveral ope- 
rations for the tranſportation of 
them, raiſing them on the pedeftals, 
&c. "Theſe hieroglyphics, it muſt 
be obſerved, are of a moſt excel- 
lent workmanſhip. 

Near the obeliſk of the Campus 
Martius lies its baſe, an enormous 
cube of the ſame granite as the 
obeliſk, and on it an inſcription in 
Roman letters, in the moſt exact 
proportion; but the inſcription it- 
ſelf 1s «wan plain and artleſs, ſay- 
ing little more than that Auguſtus, 
Alcurro CAPTA, dedicated that 
monument to the ſun. I felt a 
pleaſure in viewing this baſis and 
its inſcription, from conſidering 
that Virgil, Horace, and all the 
great men and wits of Aug uſtus's 
court, had ence been taken up 
with the ſame object. | 


EMPEROR's PALAGE. 


The palace which ſo many em- 


perors had embelliſhed and enxich- 
ed, is now totally buried under its 


ruins; ſo that the ſurface of 1: is 
only a park planted with yews and 


cypreſſes. 
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cypreſſes. That it ſtill covers in- 
eſtimable treaſures, there is the 
more reaſon to believe, as it is the 
place which, of all others, has been 
the leaſt ſearched. This ground 
belongs to the houſe of Farneſe, as 
a fief conferred by Paul III. on his 
fon Peter Lewis Farneſe. This 
mine of riches, whether from neg- 
ligence, or the jealouſy of its pro- 
prietors, lay untouched till the 
year 1720. From the diſcoveries 
then made, M. Bianchini formed 
his Hiftory of the Palace of the Cæ- 
fars, publiſhed in 1738. The two 
colofluſes, now in the gardens of 
Colorno, were part of thoſe diſco- 
veries. 

I have heard at Rome, that it 
was among theſe ruins M. Bian- 
chini met with the unhappy acci- 


dent mentioned in the eulogium of 


that gentleman by M. Fontenelle, 
who, it may be preſumed, had not 
a true account of the following 

articulars of it. M. Bianchini, not 
Jef eſtimable for his piety than his 
extenfive knowledge, had preſided 
over the works and diſcoveries car- 
ried on in the year 1720. The 
ceſſation of theſe works only whet- 
ted his inclination for enlarging 
thoſe diſcoveries; and prompted by 
his ardent deſire, he uſed to fre- 

vent theſe ruins, attended by his 
Cram who with a pick-axe ex- 
plored ſuch places as ſeemed the 
moſt promifing. Whilſt buſied in 
a ſpot where the ſounding of the 
ſurface denoted a large cavity, the 

round gave way under him, ſo 


that he fell perpendicularly into a 


ſubterraneous place; on the edges 
of which he was kept up by his 
elbows, without his feet reachin 

the ground: his age, ſtature, — 
repleteneſs, allowing him but little 
agility, his efforts, and thoſe of his 


ſervant to get him up, only wideg. 
ed the aperture, and broke away thy 
ſupport on which his elbows reſted. 
In this extremity, M. Bianchini 
undaunted at the apparent certain. 
65 of his fate, repeated the prayer, 
or theſe who are at the point of 
death; and his ſervant being at 
length quite ſpent, he fell from the 
height of about thirty feet on 2 
heap of rubbiſh : here he called 
out that he was not hurt, aſking for 
a light that he might improve this 
accident: accordingly he found 
himſelf in a vaſt ſalon with freſco 
paintings. All his hurt ſeemed 
only a very flight contuſion, but 
the conſequences carried him to his 
grave within two years. 

The imperial palace ſtood on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of the Forun 
Romanum, which eaſtward was ter- 
minated by Titus's triumphal arch, 
which to this day forms one of it; 
outlets, On the interior face of 
one of the pillars of this arch i; 
repreſented the candleſtick with 
ſeven branches, which, amony 
other ſpoils from Jeruſalem, had 
adorned Titus's triumph on that 
ſignal occaſion. The Jewiſh quar- 
ter being near this monument, they, 
to ſave themſelves the afflictive fight 
of ſuch an object, have purchaled 
of the government the privilege of 
opening a narrow paſlage, which 
ſideways from the arch opens a, 
communication between their quar- 
ter and the Forum Romanum, or 
Campo Vaccino. I have ſeen ſome 
perſons ſo void of ſentiment and 
juſtice, as to ſneer at that unhappy 
people for a delicacy, arifing from 
thoſe rare and ſublime principles, 
which dictated the pſalm Super flu- 
mina Babylonis. ; 

Oppolite to the ruins of the em- 
peror's palace, and on the —_— 

| | e 
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ef fide of the Campo Vaccino, 
are thoſe of the temple of Peace. 
Some large roofs, which make the 
moſt conſiderable part of theſe 
rains, have been walled in to- 
wards the Campo, and are now the 
receptacle or ſtaple for the horned 
cattle, of which the Campo is the 
market. Thus the Forum Roma- 
num is returned exactly to the very 
ſame condition in which ZEneas 
found it on his coming to Evander, 


Paſſim armenta videntur 
Romanoque foro & lautis mugire ca- 
rinis. 


All this part of Rome was, du- 
ring its higheſt proſperity, the belt 
inhabited, and now is taken up by 
churches and convents. Rome may 
be ſaid to have removed into the 
Campus Martius and the plain a- 
long the Tiber, of which that field 
made a part. Cities not only be- 
come extinct, they likewiſe change 
their place. Among thoſe which I 
have ſeen, Lyons, Marſeilles, An- 
cona, &c. have like Rome come 
down from the mountains, where 
their founders had placed them, 
and which they had long occupied, 
to extend themſelves along the 
levels. 

Chronological DissERTATION on 
the COMMON SEWERS, 


Ponimus cloacas inter magnifica, 
ſays Juſtus Lipſius, in his Conſide- 
rations on the Roman grandeur ; 
et fordes has inter illos ſþlendores. 
And in reality, perhaps never was 
work, intended for public ſervice, 
carried to ſuch a pitch of gran- 
deur. Diſtributed among the val- 
lies within the firſt incloſures of 
Rome, -and continually refreſhed 

Vor. XII. | 
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by copious ſprings, they emptied 
lern the Tiber, 5 5 
the valley which ſeparates mount 
Aventine from the palatine. 

Such is the ſolidity of their con- 
ſtruction, that they have withſtood 
the depredations of ages, and ſe- 
veral both inward and outward 
cauſes of decay. I have ſeen the 
cloaca maxima, at its iſſue into the 
Tiber: it is from twelve to fifteen 
feet in breadth, with the like 
height. I could not but admire 
the enormous blocks of which 1t 
is built, the ſtability of the arch, 
and the regularity of its form, 
which has not failed in any one 
pare, though the ſtones are joined 

are, without morter or cement. 


Admiration increaſes on conſi- 


dering the depth of the excava- 
tions and the trenches which this 
kind of building required; and 
that, farther, it was the work of 
Rome's ſecond century, that is, 
when Rome was only an irregular 
heap of cottages. 


De canna flaminibuſque domas. 


Indeed, if ancient and modern 
hiſtorians are to be credited, the 
Cloaca maxima was only part of 
ſuch undertakings in the time of 
Tarquin the elder, who, according 
to thoſe hiſtorians, laid the founda- 
tion of the Capitol, lining the Tar- 
peian rock with a huge body of 
maſonry (/ubſtiru#io) ſtill exiſting 3 
who confined the bed of the Tiber 
by a quay, diſtinguiſhed, even in 
the molt polite ages of Rome, by 


the denomination of Pulchrum littus 3 


who encompaſſed Rome with a 
ſtone wall; and laſtly, who began 


the great Circus, which could hold 
thouſand , 


zone hundred and fifty 
ſpectators. * the firſt cenſus 
an 


1* 
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in the following reign, the number 
of inhabitants, both of Rome and 
its territory, did not much exceed 
eighty thouſand; all huſbandmen 
living on the produce of their 
> py and the work of their 

ands ; all warriors, without pay, 
and engaged in continual war; all 
* either by calling 
or neceſſity. 

In many countries the difficulties 
concerning works much inferior to 
theſe are cleared up at once, by at- 
tributing them to faries, to ſor- 
cerers, and even to the devil him- 
ſelf; and I own I ſhould as ſoon be 
for giving to them the honour of 
all the edifices and conſtructions 
attributed to Tarquin, eſpecially 
the ſewers in queſtion, as to that 
very limited ſovereign of an infant 
unſettled tate, and which never ſo 
much as thought of coining money 
till three * ears after. 

The Romans of the more en- 
lightened ages could not but ſee 
into this contradicticn. Pliny was 
aware of it; but, to avoid over- 
throwing one of the main founda- 
tions of the conceit entertained by 
the Romans, and the nations whom 
they had ſubdued, relating to the 

randeur of the eternal city, even 
in its infancy, he ſuppoſes that in 
building the Cloaca maxima Tar- 
quin had ſet all the people of Rome 
to work. And, to help out this 
ſuppoſition, he makes Tarquin 
treat them with a ſeverity of which 
moſt deſpotic ſtates ſcarce afford an 
inſtance, *« If any,” ſays he, 
were diſcouraged by the length. 
and dangers of the work, fo as 

«. to * ee up to deſpair, 
« and deprive themſelves of life, 
« 'Tarquin cauſed their bodies to 
„ be nailed croſs-wiſe, and thus 
6 left unburied to the vultures and 


* 
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* other birds of prey.” Ju gy, 
adds Pliny, pudor Romani nomin;, 
proprius qui =o res perditas ſerva. 
vit in præliis, tunc quogue ſubyenit, 

But this circumſtance, fo little 
agreeable to the conſtitution of 
Rome, even under its kings, and 
of which no mention 1s made he. 
fore Pliny, cannot convince me of 
the main fact. | 

Some more clear particulars than 
thoſe which Dionyſus Halicarnaf. 
ſæus himſelf relates concerning the 
firſt inhabitants of Latium, might 
diſcover the real authors of Fr 
conſtruction, which bears ſo near a 
reſemblance to many others ereQted 
in the moſt remote times ; times, 
when that part of Italy between 
the two ſeas was covered with 
towns, dwellings and inhabitants, 
before the Roman name was ſo 
much as known. 

At leaſt it is certain from Livy, 
that before the Trojans, according 
to the Roman notion, brought their 
houſehold gods into Latium, a co- 
lony of Arcadians had already ſettled 
on the mount Palatine; a colony 
of the ſame kind, and doubtleſs of 
the ſame date, as all thoſe the con- 
junction of which had formed Italic- 
Greece, which the Greeks them- 
ſelves, by way of excellence, called 
Great Greece, Philoſophy, the 
arts and ſciences, had flouriſhed in 
this fine country before Romulus 
had made himſelf known there, by 
his aſylum and the rape of the Sa- 
bines. | | 
It is even very probable, that 
colonies prior to the emigrations of 
the Greeks. had taken care to diſ- 
play, in their public works, a gran- 
deur expreſſive of their power and 
proſperity. The ſilence of hiſto- 
rians concerning . theſe ancient 
toundations, 1s amply compenlates 


them; and in 1758 they were en- 


graving at Naples under his inſpec- 
tion. The taſte and proportions of 


theſe edifices, and their reſemblance 
to thoſe which are ſtill exiſting in 
Upper Egypt, prove them anterior 
to the commencement of arts even 
among the Greeks, 

To theſe primitive colonies, 
whoſe work they are, perhaps 
ſhould be attributed thoſe monu- 
ments of ſubterraneous architec- 
ture, which are common in Great 
Greece, Sicily, Phœnicia, and 
Egypt; I mean thoſe caverns, 
wrought by human ſkill, which 
hold the firſt rank among the anti- 
quities of Cumæ and Puzzolo ; the 
catacombs of Naples, Meſſina, and 
Syracuſe; and the cryptæ along 
the coaſt of Phœnicia, hewn in the 
rocks; together with thoſe im- 
menſe galleries which run to ſuch 
an extent under ground;jin part of 
Egypt; and all the works of this 
kind, of which the firſt men found 
the models in thoſe wonderful ca- 
verns exhibited to them by nature, 
among the ruins out of which 1t 
has formed moſt of the iſlands of 
the Archipelago. 'The Myrmidons, 
who diſplayed their valour at the 


ſiege of Troy, and gave themſelves 
out to be the deſcendants of ants, 


who lived under ground, might 


perhaps owe both their name, 


which, according to Pliny, was in 
the early times common to all 
the Greeks, and this tradition con- 
ccrning their origin, to their anceſ- 
tors having been + "had noted 


for works of this kind. 


Now in one or other of thoſe 
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by the public edifices of old Poeſ- 
tam, which are exiſting even to 
this day : and count Gazola, maſter 
of the ordnance in Spain, cauſed 
plans and elevations to be taken of 


early ages muſt be placed the foun- 
dation of thoſe edifices, the ruins of 
which Evander ſhewed to Eneas, 
on the very ſpot which Rome after- 
wards came to occupy. 


DigeFis oppida murit, 
Relliquias, weterumgue wides monu= 
menta virorum. 


Accordingly, in the fifth century 
of the Chriſtian zra, Evander was 
commonly accounted the founder 
or reſtorer of Rome. Under the. 
empire of Paganiſm, Rome had not 
dared to relinquiſh the opinion - 
which referred its origin to Romu- 
lus, ſuch opinion being connected 
with religion by a number of cere- 
monies implying that origin. 

To theſe indications may be 
added, the dimneſs and uncertainty 
of what light appears in the firſt 
ages of Rome; the chimeras of the 
Romans concerning their origin 
and its ſuppoſed epocha; their ſtu- 
dious bnd of referring to them- 
ſelves and their anceſtors. whatever 
had an air of grandeur ; their con- 
ſtant admiration of theſe very ſewers 
in queſtion ; their goddeſs Cloa- 
cina, to whom they attributed the 
ſuperintendency of them, and whoſe 
worſhip is dated from Tatius Ro- 
mulus's collegue. After all, redu- 
cing the teſtimony of the Roman 
hiſtorians to their juſt weight, we 
ſhall only conclude that the con- 
ſtruction of the Cloaca maxima is 
not poſterior to- the ſecond century. 
of Ko... ES Pe” 

Againſt the ſuppoſition of ſuch 
an undertaking being formed, car- 
ried into execution, and completed, 
by a town in its infancy and perpe- - 
tually embroiled in wars, I * \ 
object, at leaſt, as a reaſon for 
doubting, the long patience of the. 

K 2 Parifians 
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Pariſians in bearing, and in a quar- 
ter which was for a long time the 
beauty of Paris, and cloſe by the 
walks of that quarter, the ſtench 
and many inconveniences of an 
open ſewer, without any water run- 
ning into it, loſt in dead grounds, 
and the infected atmoſphere of 
which over-ſpread no ſmall part of 
the garden ground ſupplyin that 
great city. At length, M. Turgot 
was the man who contrived and 
made a ſtone-work ſewer, which, 
by means of the water 2 
through, and thus cooling an 
— it, ſhould equal thoſe 
at Rome; yet it 1s but little above 
2 years ſince ſuch a city 
(thanks to that valuable citizen) 
has been provided with a conve- 
nience of fuch importance: fantæ 
melrs erat, Sc. 

The reaſons of neceſſity, which 
called for ſuch an undertaking at 
Paris, did not exiſt in Rome under 
Romulus and Tarquin. Its inha- 
bitants may be ſuppoſed to have 
been none of the moſt delicate 
perſons: it ſtood ſcambling along 
the Tiber, on hills and eminences, 
the vallies of which were natural 
drains for the waters and filth, diſ- 
charging them into that river. 


AxTiqQuiT1ES in the VATICAN 
and CaPiTOL. 


The ruins with which the inha- 
bited parts of ancient Rome are 
covered muſt naturally affect the 
antiquarians, as repreſenting to 
their imagination various monu- 
ments of the magnificence and 
randeur of ancient Rome. The 
atican and the Capitol, amidſt the 
multitude of ſtatues and buſts 
eſcaped from the ravages of time 


and barbariſm, exhibit ſome which 
| - 
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every eye muſt behold with plea. 
ſure, The Vatican antiques are az 
univerſally known as St. Peter's, 
The Muſzum Capitolinum, in piy. 
ing the curious an idea of thoſe 
which Benedict XIV. has aſſembled 
in the Capitol, at the ſame time e 
muſt excite an eager deſire of ſeeing 
ſuch beauties. 'The intent of Leg 
X. and Benedict XIV. in forming 
theſe collections, was to ſecure the 
enjoyment of them to the public: 
how different from that croud ef 
rapacious popes and nephews, whoſe 
leading view was to enrich their 
houſes with the ſpoils of ancient 
Rome ! It is, however, to be wiſhed, 
that theſe collections were abſo- 
lately public, and that they who 
are entruſted with the keeping of 
them did not fell the fight of them, 
and ſcrew an income out of the ar. 
tiſts who are obliged to ſtudy them: 
ſuch a monopoly correſponds nei- 
ther with the magnificence nor the 
intentions of - maſter, who has ſo 
many ways of providing for per- 
Sas of his cla. * | A 
The villas of Borgheſe, Pam- 
phili, Medicis, &c. the palaces of 
Farneſe, Barberini, Veroſpi, Mal- 
ſimi, Albani, &c. are likewiſe very 
rich in antiques; but nothin 
equals, if not in choice, at leaſt i 
quantity, thoſe of the Juſtinian 
palace. The apartments, the ſtair- 
caſe, court, walls, every corner of 
this palace, are filled or covered 
with antiques: in a word, under a 
large ſhed belonging to it, and 
where are piled up all thoſe for 
which room could not be found, 
one ſees at once more than are to 
be found in all Europe, Rome and 
Florence excepted, At the fight 
of ſuch riches we admire the muni- 
ficence of the prince which has 
thus provided for their 3 

but 
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but the quantity rather aſtoniſhes 
than ſatisfies. | 

Beſides, all theſe pieces, though 
real antiques, are far from being 
equally valuable. Every artiſan, 
who had an hand in filling Rome 
with monuments of this kind, was 
not a Phidias or an Apollodorus ; 
the majority of them only copying 
their moſt colebrated pieces: every 
where one meets with copies of the 
Venus of Medicis, ſome good, ſome 
middling, and often very bad. I 
ſaw one at Rome which had been 
lately diſcovered, and pretty well 
repaired, ſet out for ſale in a work- 
ſhop near La Trinita di Monte. 
The repair which moſt of theſe an- 
tiques ſeem to require, 1s a very 
dangerous trial, in which they are 
always loſers: it were perhaps to 
be wiſhed, that they were treated 
after the example of Michael An- 
gelo with the celebrated Torſo of 
the Vatican, the repair of which he 
modeſtly declined as above his ſkill, 
great as it was. The tradition 
which had attributed to him the re- 
airing of Laocoon, is manifeſtly 
falſe; the ſecond hand legs and 
arms bearing no proportion to the 
_ to which they have been 
fitted. | | 


Cardinal ALBani's PALACE. 


Cardinal Alexander Albani 1s at 
preſent the capital repairer of an- 
tiquity. With him the moſt muti- 
lated, moſt disfigured, moſt irre- 
mediable pieces recover their ori- 
ginal beauty: nova fu omnia: 
the fragment of a buſt, which, 
even when entire, all antiquaries 
would have diſregarded as una teſta 
incogniti//Jima, from him receives, 
with new life, a name which irre- 
vocably perpetuates its rank. 

As a repoſitory for thoſe pieces, 
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he was building, without the Sa- 
lara gate, a palace in the taſte of 
thoſe of ancient Rome. Its front 
is covered with exquiſite embelliſh- 
ments, and interſedted by a portico, 
over which runs the firſt ſtory; a 
diſpoſition which, if it cools the 
1 apartments as ſhaded 

y the portico, leaves them only a 
falſe light. This front faces a 
parterre with fine water-works, 
and innumerable antiques, ter- 
minating in a vaſt ſemi-circular 
portico, which is open towards the 
garden, ſurmounted with a con- 
tinuous baluſtrade, and the out- 
ward part mured. This portico 
puts one the more in mind of the 
xy/ti, or covered walks, of the 
Romans, as being ſtocked with 
thoſe objects with which a learned 
luxury delighted to embelliſh them; 
that is, the ſtatues ard buſts of the 
moſt eminent perſonages. To fta- 
tues and buſts cardinal Albani has 
added altars, tombs, bas-reliefs, 
and monuments of all kinds, and 
all in part made whole by -new 
work. It is in buſtos that theſe 
renovations chiefly ſhew them- 
ſelves, in the noſes, the ears, and 
whole parts fitted to thoſe which 
time has ſpared. Thus one fees 
there the Grecian poets, philoſo- 
phers, and orators, with amend- 
ments and additions; and the 
name of each newly engraved in 
Greek characters. We had ſeen 
cardinal Albanz before ſeeing his 
palace ; and on our intimating a 


deſire of admiring that ſtructure 


and its ineſtimable contents, he 
anſwered with ſomething of a ſneer, 
It is not made for eyes uſed to 
« the wonders of French archi- 
« tecture: to you the _ muſt 
«« appear chimerical, and the per 
“ formance execrable.“ 
K 3 Car- 


of the lower ages. 


characters of the 
- finely preſerved. TI was for copying 
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Cardinal Pass10nz1's HERMI- 
TAGE. 


With leſs expence aud parade 
cardinal Paſſionei had built and 
ornamented his Camalduli hermi- 
tage. This hermitage, contrived 
on the ſide of the mountain of Frel- 
cati, had a proſpect of Rome, part 
of the Campania and its ſea, with 
an horizontal view of the Rufinella 
of the jeſuits lying under it. The 


diſpoſition was modelled from the 


irregularity of the ground. The 
apartments formed as many inſu- 
lated pavilions, diſperſed among 
groves communieating along ſer- 
pentine paths: and theſe paths 
ended at the main walk, which it- 
ſelf was laid out only as the moun- 
tain would permit, being cut in it 
like a little bank. Along the bor- 
ders of this walk, of theſe paths, 
and theſe groves, were placed fu- 


neral monuments which the cheer- 


ful verdure around them enlivened. 
'Theſe monuments were ancient 
tombs of all dimenſions, urns of 
different figures, moſtly very un- 
common, and Greek and Latin 
epitaphs of all ages. The moſt 
remarkable piece, at leaſt in its 
bulk, was the tomb of an emperor 
Cardinal Al- 
bani, to whom it belonged, had 
made an offer of it to cardinal Paſ- 
ſionei, with the expreſs proviſo 
that he 23 hoiſt it into his her- 
mitage, ſuppoſing this to be utterl 
impolble 12 cardinal Pat. 
ſionei, by dint of machines and 
oxen, at length effected it. 
Among the epitaphs, that on a 
Greek actreſs attracted particular 
notice, being of a great length, in 
beſt times, and 


thoſe inſcriptions which I thought 
5 a 


moſt affecting, or moſt ſingular; but 
the cardinal ſaved me that trouble, 
informing me that he had ſent a 
complete collection of them to the 
Royal Academy of Belles Lettres at 
Paris, 

In the dining room ſtood a ciſtern 
taken out of the ruins of Adrian's 
villa at Tivoli. It was an oblon 
ſquare of four feet to three, and one 
in depth, and pierced in its centre 
for a tube ; which, pla ing at meal 


time, furniſhed water for drinking, 


and rinſing the glaſſes : this water, 
equally excellent for its coolneſs 
and quality, is the very ſame which 
watered Cicero's Tuſculanum; the 


cardinal having alighted on the an- 


cient pipes. I never ſaw any gold- 
ſmith's "nk comparable Harry 
ciſtern, either for elegancy of form, 
taſte of the ornaments, or delicacy 
of workmanſhip. The cardinal, in 
his pavilion, had a cloſet of books 
rather choice than many, In the 
moſt conſpicuous part of this cloſet 
hung a portrait of the celebrated 
M. Arnaud, a Sorbonne doctor; 
and near it was a large octavo 
bound in green, without a title: 
on opening it, there was the Lettres 


Provinciales in five an, Fir 


But this hermitage had _— 
ſo extraordinary in it, as its found- 
er: he was free, open, and juſt, in 
his converſation, in his dealings, 
and all his actions; in a word, car- 
dinal Paſſionei really a phæno- 
menon in a country=and a court, 
which are the very centre of in- 
trigue and the moſt artful practices. 
In his love of literature he had no 
equal : nobody ever ſhewed more 
ardour in promoting it, and nobody 


ever more heartily deteſted the je- 


ſuits : this love and this hatred 
were the two {prings of his views, 
his ſchemes, and his whole Fry 
Auct. 


duct. An une reſtraint on 
his declared ſentiments proved his 
death: though eighty years of age, 
his genius and conſtitution retained 
all their vigour. | 

His dectaſe was followed by the 
ſpeedy deſtruction of his hermitage : 
TL people of Camalduli, on whoſe 
ground it was built, ſeconded b 
their neighbours, immediately fell 
to pulling down a place which he 
had formed, and was his ſupreme 
delight. I have heard, that, to 
make the quicker work in its de- 
molition, his rancorous enemies 
tumbled down from the mountain 
moſt of the monuments, which the 
cardinal had placed there. 


To the Roman antiques, with 
which I was moſt taken, I think I 
may add one of a very remarkable 
kind indeed, and diſcovered but a 
little before my arrival. 

The abbot Mazeas had ac- 
companied the biſhop of Laon, 
when going to Rome as ambaſſador 
from France. Though the account 
given by Spartian of the magnifi- 
cence with which the emperor 
Adrian had collected for his houſe 
at Tivoli, the moſt remarkable pro- 
ducts of the ſeveral provinces of 
the empire, be but ſuperficial, 
this learned Frenchman undertook 
from it to ſearch the ground on 
which the ruins of that houſe he 
ſcattered. Among ſome plants 
quite foreign to the ſoil of Rome, 
and which have perpetuated them- 
ſelves on this ground, he perceived 
a ſhrub emitting a kind of gum, 
made uſe of by the labouring pea- 
ſants for perfuming their ſnuf. 
The firſt ſhrubs of this ſpecies 
which he examined were weak and 
knotty ; but advancing towards an 
eminence intercepting the north 
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mies, of which he is a member, the 
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wind, he 8 others very vi- 
rous, and to be nothing leſs than 
at valuable ſnrub from which the 
Arabians 2 the balſam of 
Mecca, an 
imported and cultivated in his gar- 
dens at Tivoli. The abbot Ma- 
zeas, it is to be preſumed, will 
communicate to ſome of the acade- 


particulars of his obſervations, and 
the diſcoveries ariſing from them. 


by the emperor Adrian 


The following curious Enquiries into 


graphical Hiftory of England, will, 


— 


2 


the Modes of Faſhion and Dreſs 
of our Anceſtors at different Pe- 
riods, taken from Grainger's Bio- 


abe doubt not, prove very entertain- 
ing to ſuch of our readers as have 
not had an opportunity of ſeeing the 


original, | 
Henry VIII. 


Tr the reign of Richard II. the 
peaks, or tops, of ſhoes and 
boots were worn of ſo enormous a 
length, that they were tied to the 
knees. A law was made in the ſame 
reign, to limit them to two inches. 
The variety of dreſſes worn in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, may be 
concluded from the print of the 
naked Engliſhman, holding a piece 
of cloth, and a pair of ſhears, in 


| Borde's Introduction to Know- 


** ledge.” The dreſs of the king 
and the nobles, in the beginning of 
this reign, was not unlike that 
worn by the yeomen of the guard 
at 8 This was probably 
aped by inferior perſons. It is re- 
corded, that Anne Bolen wore 
„yellow mourning for Catharine 
« of Arragon,” 

As far I have been able to trace 
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the growth of the beard from por- 


traits, and other remains of anti- 
quity, I find that it never flouriſhed 
more in England, than in the cen- 
tury preceding the Norman con- 
ueſt. That of Edward the Con- 
eſſor was remarkably large, as ap- 
pears from his ſeal in Speed's 
«© Theatre of Great-Britain.“ Af- 
ter the. conqueror took poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom, beards became un- 
faſhionable, and were probably 
looked upon as badges of diſloyal- 
ty, as the Normans wore only whiſk- 
ers. It is ſaid, that the Engliſh 
' Tpies took thoſe invaders for an 
army of prieſts, as they appeared 
to be without beards. 


and ſtreamin 
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to hide her ſkin, than a rivelled old 
woman is at preſent. The very 
neck was generally concealed; the 
arms were covered quite to the 
wriſts; the petticoats were worn 
long, and the head-gear, or coi. 
fure, cloſe; to which was ſome. 
times faſtened a light veil, which 
fell down behind, as if intended 
occaſionally to conceal even the 
face, 

If I may depend on the autho. 
rity of engraved portraits, the 
beard extended and expanded it. 
ſelf more during the ſhort reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary, than 
from the conqueſt to that period, 
Biſhop Gardiner has a beard long 
like a comet. The 


. beard of cardinal Pole is thick and 


Max x. 


Have before obſerved, that 

much the ſame kind of dreſs 
which was worn by Henry VIII. in 
the former part of his reign, 15 now 
worn by the yeomen of the guard. 
It is no leſs remarkable, that the 
moſt conſpicuous and diſtinguiſh- 
ing part of a cardinal's habit, 
which has been baniſhed from 
England ever ſince the death of 
cardinal Pole, is alſo now worn 
by the loweſt order of females, and 
is called a cardinal. 

I take the reign of Mary to be 
the æra of ruffs and farthingales, 
as they were firſt brought hither 
from Spain, Howel tell us in his 
Letters,“ that the Spaniſh word 
for a farthingale literally tranſlated, 
ſignifics cover-infant, as if it was in- 
tended to conceal pregnancy. It 
1s perhaps of more honourable ex- 
traction, and might fignify cover- 
infante. 

A blooming virgin in this age 
ſeems to have been more ſolicitous 


buſhy ; but this might poſlibly be 
Italian. The 22 beard, 
as I find it in the tapeſtries of thoſe 
times, 1s both long and large ; but 
this ſeems to have been the inven. 
tion of the painters, who drew the 
cartoons, This venerable appen- 
dage to the face, was formerly 
greatly regarded. Though learned 
authors have written for and againſt 
almoſt every thing, I never ſaw 
any thing written againſt the beard. 
The pamphlets on the Unlove- 
« lineſs of Love-locks,” and the 
« Miſchief of long Hair,” made 
much noiſe in the kingdom, in 
the reign of Charles I. 


ELIZABETH. 


E are informed by Hentz- 

ner, that the Engliſh, in the 

reign of Elizabeth, cut the hair 
cloſe on the middle of the head, 
but ſuffered it to grow on either 

fide. wy 

As it is uſual in dreſs, as in 

other 
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other things, to paſs from one ex- 
treme to another, the large jutting 
coat became quite out of faſhion in 
this reign, and a coat was worn re- 
ſembling a waiſtcoat. | 

The men's ruffs were generally 
of a moderate fize, the women's 
bore a proportion to their farthin- 
gales, which were enormous. 

We are informed, that ſome 
beaux had actually introduced long 
ſwords and high ruffs, which ap- 
proached the royal ſtandard. This 
rouſed the jealouſy of the queen, 
who appointed officers to break 
every man's ſword, and to clip all 
ruffs which were beyond a certain 
length. 0 

The breeches, or to ſpeak more 
properly, drawers, fell far ſhort of 
the knees, and the defect was jſup- 
plied with long hoſe, the tops of 
which were faſtened under the 
drawers. : 

William, earl of Pembroke, was 
the firſt who wore knit ſtockings 
in England, which were intro- 
duced in this reign. They were 
preſented to him by William Rider, 
an apprentice near London-bridge, 
who happened to fee a pair 
brought from Mantua, at an Ita- 
lian merchant's in the city, and 
made a pair exactly like them. 

Edward Vere, the ſeventeenth 
earl of Oxford, was the firſt that 
introduced embroidered gloves and 

rfumes into England, which he 
rought from Italy. He preſented 
the queen with a pair of perfumed 
gloves, and her portrait was paint- 
ed with them upon her hands. 

At this period was worn a hat of 
a ſingular form, which reſembled a 
cloſe-ſtool pan with a broad brim. 
Philip II. in the former reign, 
ſeems to wear one of theſe utenſils 
upon his head, with a narrower - 
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brim than ordinary, and makes at. 
leaſt as groteſque an appearanee, 
as his countryman Don Quixote 
with the barber's baſon. 

The reverend Mr. ER More, 
of Norwich, one of the worthieſt 
clergymen in the reign of Eliza- 


beth, gave the beſt reaſon that 
could iven, for wearing the 
longeſt and largeſt beard of any 


liſhman of his time; namely, 
That no act of his life might be 
© unworthy of the gravity of his 
«© appearance.“ JI wiſh as good a 
BG: could always have been aſ- 
ſigned for wearing the longeſt 
hair, and the longeſt or largeſt 
wig. | 
As the queen left no leſs than 
three thouſand different habits in her 
wardrobe when ſhe died, and was 
poſſeſſed of the dreſſes of all coun- 
tries, it is ſomewhat ſtrange that 
there is ſuch a uniformity of dreſs 
in her portraits, and that ſhe ſhould 
take a pleaſure in being loaded 
with ornaments. 

At this time the ſtays, or bod- 
dice, were worn long waiited. Lady 
Hunſdon, the foremoſt of the ladies 
in the proceſhon to Hunſdon- 
houſe, appears with a much lon- 

er waiſt than thoſe that follow 
4 She might poſſibly have been 
a leader of the faſhion, as well as 
of the proceſſion, - 


Janes I. 


ENRY Vere, the gallant 

earl of Oxford, was the firſt 
nobleman that appeared at court, 
in the reign of James, with a hat - 
and whate feather ; which was ſome 
times worn by the king kimſelf, 
The long love-lock ſeems to have 
been firſt in faſhion among the 
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beaus in this reign, who ſometimes 
Ruck flowers in their ears. 

William, earl of Pembroke, a 
man far from an effeminate cha- 
racter, is repreſented with ear- 
rings. 

James appears to have left the 
beard in much the ſame ſtate as he 
found it, on his acceſſion to the 
throne. 

The cloak, a dreſs of great an- 
tiquity, was more worn in this, 
than in any of the preceding 
reigns. It continued to be in 
faſhion after the reſtoration of 
Charles II. 

It is well known that James I. 
uſed to hunt in a ruff and trow- 
ſers. 

We learn from Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, that yellow ſtockings were 
worn by ſome of the ordinary gen- 
tlemen in the country. 

Silk garters, pufted in a large 
knot, were worn below the knees, 
and knots, or roſes, in the ſhoes. 

Wilfon informs us, that the 
counteſs of Eſſex, after her di- 
vorce, appeared at court in the 
* habit of a virgin, with her hair 
pendant almoſt to her feet :” 
the princeſs Elizabeth, with much 
wore hers in 
the ſame manner, when ſhe went 
to be married to the prince Pala- 
tine. . 

The head of the countefs of 
Eſſex ſeems to be oppreſſed with 
ornaments; and ſhe appears to 
have expoſed more of the boſom 
tian was ſeen in any former pe- 
riod. | 

The ladies began to indulge a 
ſtrong paſſion for 9 laces in 
the reign of James, which rather 
increaſed than abated, in ſucceed- 
ing generations, 
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The ruff and farthingale gjjj 
continued to be worn. Yelloy 
ſtarch for ruffs, firſt invented by 
the French, and adapted to the 
ſallow complexions of that people, 
was introduced by Mrs. Turner, 3 
phyſician's widow, who had a prin. 
cipal hand in poiſoning Sir Tho. 
mas Overbury. This vain and in- 
famous woman, who went to he 
hanged in a ruff of that colour, 
helped to ſupport the faſhion, az 
long as ſhe was able. It began 
to decline upon her execution. 

The ladies, like thoſe of Spain, 
were baniſhed from court, during 
the reign of James, which waz, 
perhaps, a reaſon why dreſs under. 
went very little alteration during 
that period. 

It may not be impertinent to re- 
mark, that the lady of Sir Robert 
Cary, afterwards earl of Mon- 
mouth, was miſtreſs of the ſweet 
(or perfumed) coffers to Anne of 
Denmark; an office which anſwer- 
ed to that of miſtreſs of the ro 
at preſent. 1 

It appears from portraits, that 
long coats were worn by boys, till 
they were ſeven or eight years of 
age. We are told by dean Fell, 
that the famous Dr. Hammond was 
in long coats, when he was ſent to 
Eton ſchool. 

When James came to the crown, 


there was in the wardrobe, in the, 


Tower, a great variety of dreſſes 
of our ancient kings; which, to 
the regret of antiquaries, were ſoon 
given away and diſperſed. Such a 
collection muſt have been of much 
greater uſe to the ſtudious in ve- 
nerable antiquity, than a review 
of the ragged regiment” in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 


CruaRLles 
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CUARLESs I. 


N this reign, the hat continued 

to be worn with much ſuch a 
fort of crown as that deſcribed in 
the reign of Elizabeth; but the 
brim was extended to a reaſonable 
breadth. Hats inclining to a cone, 
a figure very ill adapted to the hu- 
man head, occur in the portraits 
of this time. 

The hair was worn low on the 
forehead, and generally unparted : 
ſome wore it very long, others 
of a moderate length. 'The king, 
and conſequently many others, wore 
a love-lock on the left fide, which 
was conſiderably longer than the 
reſt of the hair. The unſeemli- 
neſs of this faſhion occaſioned Mr. 
Prynne to write a book in quarto, 
againſt love-locks. 

The beard dwindled very gra- 
dually under the two Charles's till 
it was reduced to a lender pair of 
whiſkers. It became quite ex- 
tint in the reign of James II. 
as if its fatality had n con- 
nected with that of the houſe of 
Stuart. | 

The ruff, which of all fantaſtic 
modes maintained its poſſeſſion the 
longeſt, was worn, for ſome time, 
after the acceſſion of Charles ; but 
it had almoſt univerſally given 
place to the falling band, when 
Vandyck was in England. 

Slaſhed doublets, doublets with 
ſlit ſleeves, and cloaks, were much 
in faſhion. os 

Trunk breeches, one of the moſt 
monſtrous ſingularities of dreſs ever 
ſeen in this, or any other age, were 
worn in the reigns of James and 
Charles J. 

The points, which formerly uſed 
to be ſeen hanging about the waiſt, 
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are ſeen dangling at the knees, in 
_ of the portraits of this pe- 
riod. 

Little flimſy Spaniſh leather boots 
and ſpurs were much worn by gen- 
tlemen of faſhion. It was uſual 
for the beaus in England and 
France, to call for their boots, and 
ſome think their ſpurs too, when 
they were going to a ball, as they 
very rarely wore the one without 
the other. 

Mr. Peck, the antiquarian, in- 
forms us, that he had, in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, a whole length portrait of 
Charles; the ref: of which he 
thus deſcribes: ** He wore a fall- 
„ ing band, a ſhort green doublet, 
«© the arm-parts toward the ſhoul- 
« der, wide, and flaſhed ; zig-zag 
« turned up ruffles; N long 
green breeches, (like a Dutch- 
„% man) tied far below knee with 
4% long yellow ribands ; red ſtock- 
„ ings, great ſhoe-roſes, and a 
« ſhort red cloak, lined with blue, 
« with a ſtar on the ſhoulder.” 

Ladies wore their hair low on the 
forehead, andparted in ſmall ring- 
lets. Many wore 1t curled like a 
peruke, and ſome braided and 
rounded in a knot, on the top of 
the crown. They frequently wore 
ſtrings of pearls in their hair. 
Ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, and 
other jewels, were alſo much worn. 

Laced handkerchiefs, reſembling ' 
the large falling band worn by the 
men, were in faſhion among the 
ladies : this article of dreſs has 
been lately revived, and called a 
Vandyck. | 

Many ladies, at this period, are 
2 with their arms and their 

oſoms bare; and there is no doubt 
but they ſometimes went with thoſe 


parts expoſed. 


Cowley, 
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Cowley, in his diſcourſe of 
«« greatneſs,” cenſures ſome enor- 
mities in the dreſs of his time, in 
the following terms. „Is any 
% thing more common than to ſee 
* our ladies of quality wear ſuch 
% high ſhoes as they cannot walk 


4 in without one to lead them? 


« And a gown as long again as their 
66 Y 3 fo that they cannot ſtir 
. to the next room, without a page 
« or two to hold it up?“ 

The citizens wives in this reign, 
feem to have had their domeſtic 
ſumptuary laws, and to have adopt- 
ed the frugal maxims of their hus- 
bands. There appears from Hol- 
Iar's habits, to have been a much 

reater diſparity in point of dreſs, 
E them, and the ladies of 
quality, than betwixt the former, 
and the wives of our pre ſent yeo- 
manry. | 

The dreſs of religion gave the 
higheft offence to ſome gloomy 
zealots in this reign, who were 
determined to ſtrip her of her 
white robe, to ravage the ring 
from her finger, to deſpoil her of 
every ornament, and cloath her 
only in black. 


INTERREGNUM. 


T appears by the broad ſeal 

of Charles II. in Sandford, da- 
ted 1653, that he wore long hair 
and whiſkers, It alſo appears from 
the prints of him, in Sir William 
Lower's account of his entertain- 
ment at the Hague, the ſame year, 
that he ſometimes wore a large cra- 
vat, and, at other times, a lon 
falling band with taſſels. His 
ruffles were large, his doublet ſhort, 
his boots were alſo ſnort, with large 
tops, his hair long, wich a lock on 
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kerchief is ſurrounded with a deep 


* 


= right fide much longer than tj, 
reſt, 

Mr. Benlowes, in his „ The. 
5 phila,” publiſhed in 1652, ha 

ven us a print of a man of mode 
fa his hat, the brim of which i; 
extended horizontally, is a 1 
feather: it inclines much wi 
right fide, as if it were falling of 
his head. His hair is very ong, 
his ruffles are double, his doubiet 
reaches no lower than the waig. 
band of his breeches : his ſword is 
enormous, and ſuſpended to a belt, 
which comes over his right ſhoul. 
der ; his breeches are large, with 
puffs hke ſmall blown bladder, 
quite round the knees; his bootz 
are very ſhort, with fringed tops, 
which are near as ample in their 
dimenſions as the brim of his hat, 
It appears from the ſame author, 
that black patches were ſometime 
worn by the beaux at the time of 
the Interregnum. Short hai, 
ſhort bands, ſhort cloaks, and 
long viſages, frequently occur in 
the portraits of this period. 

Mr. Benlowes has alſo „ 
prints of two ladies, by the hand 
of Hollar; one in a ſummer, the 
other in a winter dreſs. The for- 
mer 1s without a cap, has her hair 
combed like a wig, except that 
which grows on the crown of the 
head, which 1s nicely braided, and 
rounded in a knot, Her neck-hand. 


ſcalloped lace, and her cuffs are 
laced much in the ſame manner. 
The fleeves of her gown have 
many flaſhes, through which her 
linen is very conſpicuous : her fan 
is of the modern make. The lat- 
ter is repreſented in a cloſe black 
hood, and a black maſk, which 
juſt conceals her noſe. She wears 
a ſable tippet, and holds a large 
m 
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uff of the ſame kind, which en- 
irely hides her arms, 
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ordinary to the king, preached be- 
fore him at Newmarket, in a long 


periwig, and Holland ſleeves, ac- 
cording to the then faſhion for 


CHARLES II. 


HE Monmouth, or militar 
cock of the hat, was ch 
worn in this reign, and continued 
2 conſiderable time in faſhion, 

The periwig, which had been 
long aa in France, was intro- 
duced into England ſoon after the 
Reſtoration. | 
There is a tradition, that the 
large black wig which Dr. R. R. 
bequeathed, among other. things of 
much leſs confideration, to the Bod- 
leian library, was worn by Charles 


Some men of tender conſciences 
were greatly ſcandalized at this ar- 
ticle of dreſs, as equally mdecent 
with long hair; and more culpa- 
ble, becauſe unnatural. Many 
preachers inveighed againſt it in 
their ſermons, and cut their hair 
ſhorter, to expreſs their abhorrence 
of the reigning mode. 
It was obſerved, that a periwig 
procured many perſons a reſpect, 
and even veneration, which they 
were ſtrangers to before, and to 
which they had not the leaſt claim 
from their perſonal merit. The 
judges, and phyſicians, who tho- 
roughly underſtood this magic cf 
the wig, gave it all the advantage 
of length, as well as ſize. | 
The extravagant fondneſs of 
ſome men for this unnatural or- 
nament is ſcarce credible : I have 
heard of a country gentleman, 
who employed a painter to place 
periwigs upon the heads of ſeveral 
of Vandye 4 rr | 
Mr. Wood informs us, that 
Nath. Vincent, D. D. chaplain in 


gentlemen; and that his majeſty 


concerning decency of apparel 


was ſo offended at it, that he com- 
manded the duke of Monmouth, 
chancellor to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, to ſee the ſtatutes 


put in execution; which was done 
accordingly. 
The lace neckcloth became in 
faſhion in this, and continued to 
be worn in the two following 


* | 

pen ſleeves, pantaloons, and 
ſhoulder knots, were alſo worn 
at this period, which was the æra of 
ſhoe-buckles : but ordin people, 
and ſuch as affected plainneſs in their 
garb, continued, for a long time 
after, to wear ſtrings in their ſhoes. 

The clerical habit, which before 
it is grown ruſty 1s a very decent 
dreſs, ſeems not to have been worn 
in its preſent form, before the reign 
of Charles II. 

The ladies hair was curled and 
frizled with the niceſt art, and they 
frequently ſet it off with heart- 
breakers. Sometimes a ſtring of 

ls, or an ornament of rib- 
and, was worn on the head; 
and in the latter part of this 
reign, hoods of various kinds were 
in faſhion, 

Patching and painting the face, 
than which nothing was more com- 
mon in France, was alſo too com- 


mon among the ladies in England. 


But what was much worſe, they 
affeted a mean betwixt drefs and 
nakedneſs; which occaſioned the 
publication of a book, intitled, 
« A juſt and ſeaſonable repre- 
«© 'henfion of naked breafts and 
ic ſhoulders, with a preface by Ri- 

« chard 


— ee 
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& chard Baxter.” — I ſcarce ever 
ſee a portrait of a lady by Sir 
Peter Lely, but I think of the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Seneca: Vi- 
« deo ſericas veſtes, fi veſtes vo- 
% candz ſunt, in quibus nihil eſt 
« quo defend! aut corpus, aut de- 
4 nique pudor poſſit: quibus ſump- 
& tis, mulier parum liquido nu- 
« dam ſe non eſſe jurabit.“ 

It appears from the Memoires 
c de Grammont,” that green 


the greateſt beauties of the Eng- 
liſh court. 

If any one would inform him- 
ſelf of the dreſſes worn by our an- 
ceſtors, he ſhould make his ob- 
ſervations in country churches, in 
remote parts of the kingdom; 
where he may ſee a great variet 
of modes of ancient ſtanding. It 
is not unuſual, among people of 
the lower claſſes, for a Sunday coat 
to deſcend from father to ſon; as 
it is put on the moment before the 
wearer goes to church, and taken 


off as ſoon as he returns home, I 


have ſeen ſeveral old women in 
beaver hats, which I have good 
reaſon to believe were made in the 
reign of Charles the ſecond. 


— — —— 


Of the Origin of Navigation. By 
the Preſident de Gouget. 


EVERAL conjectures preſent 
themſelves concerning the ori- 
gin of navigation. Various acci- 
ents and events might have given 
birth to that art. The ſea- coaſts 
in many places are full of iſlands, 
at no great diſtance from the conti- 
nent. Curioſity would naturally 
inſpire men with an inclination to 
paſs over into theſe iſlands. As this 


| paſſage would not appear either 


ſtockings were worn by one of 


very long or very dangerous, 
would attempt it. Succeſs in one 
of theſe attempts would encoura 
to a _ += relates, that 
anciently they ſailed on] 
iſlands, os at on rafts, (RE ws 

Fiſhing, to which ſeveral nations 
applied themſelves in the earlieſt 
ages, might alſo contribute to the 
origin of navigation. I am, how. 
ever, moſt inclined to think, that 
the firſt ideas of this art were owin 
to thoſe nations which were fn 
near the mouths of rivers, where 
they fell into the ſea. As they 
ſailed upon theſe rivers, they would 
ſometimes be carried out to ſea, 
either by the current, by a ſtorm, 
or even by deſign. They would be 
terrified at firſt at the violence of 
the waves, and the dangers with 
which they threatened them. But 
when they had got over theſe firſt 
terrors, they would ſoon be ſenſible 
of the great advantages which the 
ſea might procure them, and, of 
conſequence, would endeavour to 
find out the means of ſailing upon 
It. 

In whatever way mankind be- 
came familiar with that terrible 
element, it is certain that the firſt 
eſſays in navigation were made in 
the moſt ancient times. Moſes in- 
forms us, that the grandſons of 
Japhet paſſed over into the iſlands 
near the continent, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. It is alſo an un- 
doubted fact, that colonies very ſoon 
ſailed from E 
choniatho aſcribes the invention. 
of the art of building ſhips, and the 
glory of undertaking ſea-voyages, 
to the Caberites. The ancient 
traditions of the Phcenicians make 
the Caberites cotemporary with the 
Titans, on 
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navigators the art of employing the 


that ſhips deſigned for navigating 
the ſeas ought to be. of a different 


conſtruction from thoſe intended for 


rivers, they would make it their 
ſtudy to give ſuch a form and ſoli- 
dity to ſhips deſigned for the ſea, as 
would enable them to reſiſt the im- 
petuoſity of its waves. They would 
next endeavour to find out a me- 
thod of guiding and directing them 
with eaſe and ſafety, Sculls and 
oars were the only inſtruments that 
occurred to them for ſome time. 
It muſt have been long before they 


thought of adding the helm. The 


ancients imagined, that it was the 
fins of fiſhes which firſt ſuggeſted 
the idea of oars, and that the hint 
of the helm was taken from ob- 
ſerving how birds direct their flight 
by their tails. The ſhape of ſhips, 
excepting the ſails, ſeems to me to 
be copied from that of fiſhes. What 
the fins and tail are to fiſhes, that 
the oars and helm are to ſhips, But 
theſe are only conjectures more or 
leſs probable, — not worth ex- 
amining to the bottom. 

The action of the wind, whoſe 
effects are ſo ſenſible and ſo fre- 
Son might ſoon ſuggeſt the uſe of 
ails. But the manner of adjuſting 
and managing them was more difh- 
cult, and would not be ſo ſoon diſ- 
covered. This, I am perſuaded, 
was the very laſt part of the con- 
ſtruction of ſhips which was found 
out. I am confirmed in this opinion, 
by the practice of the ſavages and 
other rude nations, who make uſe 
only of oars, but have no ſails. It 
would be the ſame in the firſt ages. 
The firſt navigators only coaſted, 
and cautiouſly avoided loſing fight 
of land, In ſuch circumſtances, 
fails would have been more danger- 
ous than uſeful, It required the 
experience of feveral ages to teach 
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wind in the direction of ſhips. 

If we believe, however, the an- 
cient traditions of the Egyptians, 
this art of uſing the wind by means 
of maſts and ſails, was exceedin 
ancient. They give the honour o 
this diſcovery to Iſis. But over 
and above the little credit which is 
due to the greateſt part of the hi- 
ſtory of that princeſs, we ſhall ſee 
by and by, that this diſcovery can- 
not be aſcribed to the Egyptians. 

Men muſt ſoon have endeavoured 
to find out ſome method of ſtopping 
ſhips at ſea, and keeping them firm 
at their moorings. "They would 
at firſt make uſe of various expe- 
dients for this purpoſe, ſuch as large 
ſtones, hampers or ſacks full of ſand 
or other heavy bodies. Theſe they 
fixed to ropes, and threw mto the 
ſea. Theſe methods would be ſuf- 
ficient in the firſt ages, when the 
veſſels they uſed were only ſmall 
and light barks. But as navigation 
improved, and larger ſhips were 
built, ſome other machine became 
neceſſary. We know not at what 
time, or by whom the anchor, that 
machine at once ſo ſimple and fo 
admirable, was invented, We find. 
nothing certain on this ſubject in 
ancient authors. Only they agree 
in placing this diſcovery in ages 
greatly poſterior to thoſe we are 
now examining. They aſcribe this 
invention to * different per- 
ſons. I imagine the anchor, like 
ſeveral other machines, might be 
found out in many different coun- 
tries, much about the ſame time. 
It is certain, that the firſt anchors 
were not made of iron, but of ſtone, 
or even of wood. Theſe laſt were 
loaded with lead. We are told this 
by ſeveral writers, and amongſt 
others by Diodorus. This author 

relates, 
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relates, that the Phœnicians, in 
their firſt voyages into Spain, hav- 
ing amaſſed more ſilver than their 
fhips could contain, took the lead 
from their anchors, and put ſilver 
in its place. We may obſerve fur- 
ther, that the firſt anchors had only 
one flook. It was not till many 
ages after, that Anacharſis invented 
one with two. 

All theſe different kinds of an- 
chors are ſtill in uſe in ſome coun- 
tries. 'The inhabitants of Iceland, 
and of Bander-Congo, uſe a large 
ſtone with a hole in the middle, 
and a ſtick thruſt through it. In 


China, Japan, Siam, and the Ma- 


nillas, they have only wooden an- 
chors, to which they tie great 
ſyones. In the kingdom of Calicut 
they are of ſtone, The 1gnorance 
of the firſt ages, and of many na- 
tions to this day, of the art of 
working iron, has been the occa- 
fion of all theſe rude and clumſy 
contrivances. 

Though the firſt navigators 
coaſted along the ſhores, and took 
all poſſible pains not to loſe ſight of 
land, yet, in the very firſt ages, they 
muſt frequently have been driven 
off to fea by ſtorms. The confu- 
fon and uncertainty they found 
themſelves in when theſe accidents 
happened, would put them upon 
ſtudying ſome method of finding 
where they were in theſe circum- 
ſtances: They would ſoon be ſen- 
fible, that the inſpection of the 
heavenly bodies was the only thing 
that could afford them any direc- 
tion. It was in this manner, pro- 


bably, that aſtronomy came to be 


applied to navigation. 
From the firſt moment men be- 
gan to obſerve the motion of the 
eavenly bodies, they would take 


age navigators firſt 


notice, that in that part of the hea. 
vens where the ſun never paſſe, 
there are certain ſtars which appear 
conſtantly every night. It was ea; 
to diſcover the poſition of theſs 
ſtars in reſpect of our earth. They 
appear always on the left hand of 
the obſervator, whoſe face is turned 
to the eaſt, Navigators were ſoon 
ſenſible that this diſcovery might 
be of rome advantage to them, as 
theſe conſtantly pointed out 
the ſame part of the world. When 
they happened to. be driven from 
their courſe, they found, that, in 
order to recover it, they had only 
to direct their ſhip in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to bring her into her former 
poſition, with reſpe& to thoſe ſtars 
which they ſaw regularly every 
night. 

Antiquity gives the honour of 
this diſcovery to the Phœnicians, a 
people equally induſtrious and en- 
terpriſing. The Great Bear would 
probably be the firſt guide which 
theſe ancient navigators made 
choice of. This conſtellation is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, both by the 
brightneſs and peculiar arrange- 
ment of the ſtars which compoſe 
it. Being near the uu it hard] 
ever ſets, with m_— to thoſe 
places which the Phœnicians fre- 
quented. We know not in what 
to obſerve 
the northern ſtars, for the direction 
of their courſe; but it muſt have 
been in very ancient times. The 
Great Bear is mentioned in the 
book of Job, who ſeems to have 
converſed much with merchants 
and navigators. 'The name by 
which that conſtellation was known 
among the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece, and the tales which they 
related about its origin, prove that 
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it was obſerved for the direction of 
navigators in very remote ages. 

But the obſervation of the ſtars 
in the Great Bear was a very im- 

rect and uncertain rule for the 
direction of a ſhip's courſe. The 
truth is, this conſtellation points 
out the pole only in a very vague 
and confuſed manner. Its head is 
not ſufficiently near it, and its ex- 
tremities are more than forty de- 
glees diſtant from it. This vaſt 
extent occaſions very different af- 
pets, both at different hours of the 


night in the ſame ſeaſon of the 


year, and in the ſame hour in diffe- 
rent ſeaſons. This variation would 
be conſiderably increaſed, when i 
came to be referred to the horizon, 
to which the courſe of navigators 
muſt neceſſarily be referred. They 
muſt have made an allowance for 
this variation by gueſs; which 
could not but occaſion great miſ- 
takes and errors in thoſe ages, 
when they were guided only by 
practice inſtead of geometrical rules 
and tables, which were not invented 
tl] many ages after. 

It muſt have been long before 
navigation arrived at any tolerable 
degree of perfection. There is no 
art or —— which requires ſo 
much thought and knowledge. The 
art of ſailing is of all others the 
moſt complicated, its moſt common 
operation depends upon various 
branches in different ſciences. It 
appears, however, that, even in the 
ages we are now examining, fome 
nations had made fome progreſs in 
maritime affairs. Theſe diſcove- 
ries can be aſeribed to nothing, 
but that love to commerce with 
which theſe nations were animated, 
and their great ardor for the ad- 
vancement of it. 0 
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Origin of the Cuſtem of ſaluting 
thoſe who ſneeze. From Dr. Nu. 
gent's Hiſtory of France. 


T HE common practice of ſa- 
luting thoſe who ſneeze, is 
| over ac ated from the age of 
runehaut, and the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great. It is ſaid that 
in the time of that holy prelate, 
there was ſo contagious a malig- 
nity in the air, that thoſe who un- 
luckily happened to fneeze, ex- 
pired directly. This made the reli- 
gious pontiff enjoin the faithful 
certain prayers, accompanied with 
wiſhes, that they might be ſaved 
from the dangerous effects of the 
corruption of the air. This is a 
fable, invented contrary to all the 
rules of probability ; it being cer- 
tain, that this cuſtom ſubſiſted from 
the moſt remote antiquity, in all 
parts of the known world. 
We read in mythology, that the 
firſt ſign of life given by the man 
whom Prometheus formed, was 
ſneezing. This pretended crea- 
tor, as we are told, ſtole part of 
the rays of the ſun, and with them 
filled a phial, which he ſealed her- 
metically. He then returned with 
ſpeed to his favourite work, and 
PINE to it his flaſk open. The 
olar rays had loſt nothing of their 
activity; they immediately inſi- 
nuated themſelves into the pores-of 
the ſtatue, and made it ſneeze. Pro- 
metheus, tranſported at the ſucceſs 
of his machine, had recourſe to 
prayer, and uttered wiſhes for the 
preſervation of that extraordinary 
being. His creature heard him; 
he remembered the wiſhes, and took 
particular care, upon fimilar occa- 
ſions, to apply them to his deſcen- 
dants; who, from father to fan, 
R | have, 
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have, to this day, preſerved it in 
all their colonies. 

The Rabbins, in ſpeaking of this 
cuſtom, do not give 1t the ſame an- 
tiquity : they tell us, that after the 
creation, God made an univerſal 
law ; the purport of which was, 
that every living man ſhoald ſneeze 


but once; and that, at the ſame 


inſtant he ſhould render his ſoul to 
God, without any previous indiſ- 
poſition. — whom this abrupt 
manner of quitting the world by 
no means ſuited, and who deſired 
to have it in his power to make his 
conſcience eaſy, and ſettle his fa- 
mily affairs, humbled himſelf be- 
fore the Lord, expoſtulated with 
him once again, and prayed with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to be ex- 
empted from the general law. His 
prayers were heard, he ſneezed, but 
did not die. All the princes of 
the earth being informed of the 
fact, ordered with one accord, that 
for the time to come, ſneezin 
ſhould be accompanied with thankſ- 
giving, and wiſhes for the prolon- 
gation of life, 

We may trace from theſe fictions, 
the origin of that tradition and 
hiſtory, which place, long before 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
the riſe of this piece of civility, 
which is at laſt become one of the 
duties of ſocial life. It was looked 
upon as very ancient in the time of 
Ariſtotle, who did not know its ori- 
gin, and has inveſtigated the reaſon 
of it in his problems, He main- 
tains that the firſt men, prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of the head, as the chief 
feat of the ſoul, that intelligent 
ſubſtance, which governs and ani- 
mates the whole maſs, have carried 
their reſpect for it fo far, as to ho- 


nour even a ſneeze, one of its ma. 
nifeſt and ſenſible operations. This 
has given riſe to the different forms 
of compliments, uſed on like occa- 
fions, among the Greeks and Ro. 
mans; as live: be well: may Ju- 
piter preſerve you. 


— 
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Curious Account of the Ioft Decadu 
of Livy's Hiſtory. 


HE following letter is trans- 

lated from a ſcarce little piece, 
entitled Lettres de la Reyne de 
Suede“, and may perhaps be ac- 
ceptable for the ſingularity of its 
contents : 


To M. Colomies. 


SIR, 


I THank you for communicat- 
ing to me your ſtudies. I have 
lately been informed by M. de la 
Motte le Vayer, that you have ſent 
to the preſs ſome pieces in which 
you mention me as your authority 
for what you advance, concerning 
the loſs ſuſtained in our days of 
what 1s wanting in the common 
editions of Livy's Roman hiſtory ; 
I believe I told the ſtory to you as 
I did to many others; I did notin- 
deed ſee the battledoors that were 
made of the ſkins, on which the 


loſt Decades of that author were 


written; but I heard it from the 
mouth of a perſon of unqueſtion- 
able veracity, almoſt forty year: 
ago, who was then governor to the 
marquis de Rouville. This 75 
tleman aſſured me, in the molt ſo- 
lemn manner, that being with his 


pupil at one of his eſtates near 
Saumur, and having an inelina- 
| tien 
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tion to make him exerciſe himſelf 
at Tennis, he ordered ſome battle- 
doors to be bought for him at that 
city. On examining the parch- 
ment of theſe, he imagined that 
he ſaw upon the greater part of 
them the Latin titles of the eighth, 
tenth, and eleventh Decades of Li- 
vy, which made him ardently de- 
firous of examining this matter to 
the bottom. 

Having immediately gone to the 
ſhop-keeper from whom the battle- 
doors had been bought, he was told, 
that the apothecary of the abbey 
of Fontevraud having found, in 
the corner of a chamber in that 
abbey, a large pile of parchment 
MSS. and having read upon ſe- 
veral of them, that they were the 
hiſtory of Livy, he begged them of 
the abbeſs, telling her, that as the 
book was already in print, they 
were of no value; but that the 
parchments might be of ſome ſer- 
vice to him. The abbeſs readily 
granted his requeſt ; and he ſold 
them to the ſhop-keeper, who or- 
dered a great number of battle- 
doors to be made of them, whereof 
he ſhewed the gentleman upwards 
of twelve dozens, beſides thoſe 
which he had already diſpoſed of, 
and ſent to other places. The re- 
maining ones bore, ſome in one 
place, and ſome in another, the 
{ame titles and Latin words, which 
confirmed the ſuſpicions raiſed by 
the firſt ; namely, that they were 
the loſt Decades of Livy's hiſtory. 
I take pleaſure, Sir, in confirmin 
to you, by this detail, what I to 
you in general, upon this ſubject ; 
that you may not be accuſed of 
having, without reaſon, named me 
as your authority; mean while, 
continue your labours, and oblige 


the public by your valuable pro- 


duRions, both for your own gl 
r 


I am, &c. 


CHAPELAIN-. 
Paris, | 
12 Sept. 1668. 


* 
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Form of the Anathemas denounced 
againſt Robbers in the middle Ages. 


LL ſtates are, at different 

times, infeſted with robbers, 
but they abound moſt under a feeble 
form of government, incapable of 
framing or executing ſalutary laws 
for ſuppreſſing them. It appears 
from a letter of Lupus, abbot of 
Ferrieres, in the ninth century, that 
the, highways were ſo much infeſted 
with banditti, that it became ne- 
ceſſary for travellers to form them- 
ſelves into companies or caravans, 


that they might be ſafe from the 


aſſaults of robbers. The nu- 
merous regulations publiſhed by 
Charles the Bald, in the ſame 
century, diſcover the frequency of 
theſe diſorders; and ſuch acts of 
violence were become ſo common, 
that by many they were hardly 
conſidered as criminal; and for 
this reaſon the inferior judges, 
called Centenarii, were required 
to take an oath, that they would 
neither commit any robbery them- 
ſelves, nor protect ſuch as were 


guilty of that crime. The hiſto- 


rians of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies give pathetic deſcriptions of 
their outrages. | 
frequent and audacious, that the 
authority of the civil magittrate 
was unable to repreſs them. The 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction was called 
in to aid it. Councils were held 
with great ſolemnity, the bodies of 
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the ſaints were brought thither, and, 
in preſence of their ſacred reliques, 
anathemas were denounced againſt 
robbers, and other violators of the 


public peace. One of theſe forms 
of excommunication, iſſued in the 
year 988, is ſtill preſerved, and is 
ſo ſingular, and compoſed with elo- 
uence of ſuch a peculiar kind, 
that it will not perhaps appear un- 
worthy of a place here. After the 
uſual introduction, and mentioning 
the outrage which gave occaſion to 
the anathema, it runs thus : 
Obtenebreſcant oculi veſtri, 
qui concupiverunt ; areſcant ma- 
nus, quæ rapuerunt ; debilitentur 
omnia membra, quz adjuverunt. 
Semper laboretis, nec requiem in- 
veniatis, fructuque veſtri laboris 
privemini. Formidetis, & pavea- 
tis, a facie perſequentis, & non 
perſequentis hoſtis, ut tabeſcendo 
deficiatis, Sit portio veſtra cum 
Juda traditore Domini, in terra 
mortis ac tenebrarum; donec cor- 
da veſtra ad ſatisfactionem plenam 
convertantur. Ne ceſſent a vo- 
bis hz maledictiones ſcelerum ve- 
ſtrorum perſecutrices, quamdiu per- 
manebitis in peccato pervaſionis. 
Amen. Fiat, Fiat.“ Bouquet. 
Recueil des hiſt. tom. x. p. 517. 


Engliſhed. 


« May your eyes, that have co- 
veted, be darkened ; may the hands 
de withered up, that have robbed ; 
may all the limbs be infeebled that 
have helped. May ye always la- 
bour, yet never find reſt; and may 
ye be deprived of the fruit of your 
labour. May ye be in fear and 
dread from the face of the enemy, 
whether he purſues or does not pur- 
ſue you, that, by waſting away, you 
may at length be conſumed. May 
your portion be with Judas, who 
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and meeting with none convenient, 


betrayed our Lord, in the land 9 
death-and darkneſs ; till your heart 
are converted to make full ſatisfac. 
tion. — May theſe curſes, taking 
vengeance of your wickedneſs, ne. 
ver ceaſe their effect on you, ſo 


long as you remain in the fin of 
robbery. Amen. So be it, 80 
be it.“ 


nnn... 


Report of @ Fourney into the Nori, 
of Ireland, written to Juſtice Cary, 


Sir John Harington, 159g, 


AVING expected ſhippin 
till the 8th of this — 


in reſpect that all were taken uy 
with ſick ſoldiers, or with my Lord 
Lieutenant's horſes, I was deſirous 
to make ſome uſe of the time tha 
I ſhould ſtay here, and therefor 
was eaſily perſuaded to go with $i 
William Warren, my kind friend, 
with whom I had been former) 
acquainted in England, and to ſe 
ſome part of the realm northward, 
and the arch-rebel himſelf, with 

whom Sir William was to treat. 
But ſtaying at Dundalk till the 
15th of this month, and no new 
certain of the earl's coming, I went 
to ſee the Newry, and from then 
to Darlingford by the narrow wi 
ter, and was hindered by water 
that I could not come back to $i 
William Warren before his fit 
meeting with the earl 'Tyrone, 
which was on the 17th day; whit 
time how far they proceeded I knoy 
not, but it appeared that the eat 
was left in good diſpoſition, be- 
cauſe he kept his hour ſo well, the 
next morning. And, as I found 
after, Sir William had told him df 
me, and given ſuch report of mt 
above my deſert, - that next 2 
when 
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when I came, the earl uſed far 
reater reſpect to me, than I ex- 
pected; and began debaſing his 
own manner of hard life, compar- 
ing himſelf to wolves, that fill 
their bellies ſometime, and faſt as 
long for it ; then excuſed himſelf 
to me that he could no better call 
to mind myſelf, and ſome of my 
friends that had done him ſome 
courteſy in England ; and been oft 
in his company at my Lord of Or- 
mond's ; ſaying theſe troubles had 
made him forget almoſt all his 


friends. 
After this he fell to private com- 


munication with Sir William, to the 
effecting of the matters begun the 


day before; to which I thought it 
not fit to intrude myſelf, but took 
occaſion the while to entertain his 
two ſons, by poſing them in their 
learning, and their tutors, which 
were one Friar Nangle, a Franciſ- 
can, and a younger ſcholar, whoſe 
name I know not; and finding the 
two children of good towardly ſpi- 
rit, their age between thirteen and 
hfteen, in Engliſh cloths, like a no- 
bleman's ſons ; with velvet gerkins 
and gold lace z of a good 8 
aſpect, freckled faced, not tall of 
ſtature, but ſtrong and well, ſet, 
both of them their Engliſh tongue. 

I gave them, not without the 
advice of Sir William Warren, my 
English tranſlation of Ariqſto, 
which I got at Dublin: which their 
teachers took very thankfully, and 
ſoon after ſhewed it the earl, 


who called to ſee it openly, and 


would needs hear ſome part of it 
read ; I turned, as it had been by 
chance, to the beginning of the 
45th canto, and ſome other paſſages 
of the book, which he ſeemed to 
lize ſo well, that he ſolemnly ſwore 
kis boys ſhould read all the book 
over to him, 


Then they fell to communication 
again, and calling me to him, he 
ſaid, that I ſhould witneſs, and tell 
my lord lieutenant, how, againſt all 
his confederates wills, Sir William 
had drawn him to a longer ceſſa- 
tion, which he would never have 
agreed to, but in confidence of my 
lord's honourable dealing with him; 
for, ſaith he, now 1s my harveſt 
time, now have my men their ſix 
weeks pay afore-hand, that they 
have nothing to do but fight; and 
if I omit this opportunity, and then 
you ſhall prepare to invade me the 
mean time, I may be condemned for 
a fool. 

Alſo one pretty thing I noted, 
that the paper being drawn for him 
to ſign, and his ſigning it with 
O'Neal, Sir William (though with 
very great difficulty) made him to 
new write it, and ſubſcribe Hugh 
Tyrone. Then we broke our faſts 
with him, and at his meat he was 
very merry, and it was my hap to 
thwart _ of his prieſts & — ar- 
gument, to which he gave reaſon- 
able good ear, and ſome approba- 
tion. He drank to my lord's 
health, and bade me tell him he 
loved him, and acknowledged this 
ceſſation had been very honourably 
kept. He made likewiſe a ſolemn 
proteſtation, that he was not ambi- 
tious, but ſought only ſafety of his 
life, and freedom of his conſcience, 
without which he would not live, 
though the queen would give him 
Ireland. 

Then he aſked of Sir Henry Ha- 
rington, and ſaid he heard he had 
much wrong, to have an 1mputa- 
tion of want of courage, for the 
laſt defeat at Arkloo : proteſting 
that himſelf had known Sir Henry 
ſerve as valiantly as ever any man 
did, naming the time, place, and 


perſons, all known to Sir Williaw 
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Warren. Other pleaſant and idle 
tales were needleſs and impertinent, 
or to deſcribe his fern table, fern 
forms ſpread under the ftately ca- 


nopy of heaven, His guard, for 
the moſt part, were beardleſs boys 
without ſhirts ; who, in the froit, 


wade as familiarly through nvers 
as water ſpaniels. With what 
charm ſuch a maſter makes them 
love him I know not; but, if he 
bid come, they come; if go, they 
do go; if he ſay do this, they do 
it. He makes apparent ſhow to 
be inclinable to peace; and ſome 
of his neareſt followers have it 
buzzed amongſt them, that ſome 
league of England with Spain or 
Scotland, or I know not where, 
may endanger them. But himſelf, 
no doubt, waits only to hear what 
my lord Lieutenant intends, and 
according to that will bend his 
courſe. 

Fryar Nangle ſwears all oaths, 
that he will do all the good he can, 
and that he is ouiltles of the hei- 


nous crimes he is indited of; for, 


if he had his pardon, 1 there 
might be made good uſe of him. 
This is all I remember any way 
worthy the writing to you, not 
doubting but Sir William Warren, 
that had the ſole charge of this 
buſineſs, will give you much bet- 
ter account of the weightier affairs, 
than I that only went to ſee their 
manner of parting. 
I remain in much duty, 
Joun HARIN GTO. 


Pay and Clothing of the Army in 
Ireland, in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign; from the ſame. 


MUST not forget, nor ceaſe to 
| tell, her majeſty's good, wiſe, 
and gracious providings for us her 
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captains and our ſoldiers, in ſum. 
mer heats and winter colds, in hun. 
ger and thirſt, for our backs and 
our bellies. That is to ſay, every 
captain of an hundred footmen 
doth receive weekly, upon ey 
Saturday, his full entertainment of 
twenty-eight ſhillings. In like caſe 
every lieutenant fourteen ſhillings. 
an enſign ſeven ſhillings ;. our 2 
jeant, ſurgeon, drum, and fife, five 
flullings pay by way of impreſt; 
and every common ſoldier three 
ſhillings delivered to all by the 
le weekly. To the four last 
wer officers two ſhillings weekly, 
and for every common ſoldier twen. 
ty pence weekly is to be anſwered 
to the full value thereof, in good 
apparel of different kinds, part for 
winter, and part for ſummer, which 
is ordered of good quality and ſtuf 
for the prices; patterns whereof 
muſt be ſent to the lord-deputy to 


be compared and prepared as fol. 
loweth. 


Apparel for an officer in winter, 


A caſſock of broad cloth with 
bays, and trimmed with filk lace, 
twenty-ſeven ſhillings ſeven-pence. 

A doublet of canvaſs with filk 
buttons, and lined with white lin- 
nen, fourteen ſhillings five-pence, 

Two ſhirts and two bands, nine 
ſhillings and ſix-pence. 

Three pair of kerſy ſtockings, at 
two ſhillings and four-pence a pair, 
ſeven ſhillings. 

Three pair of ſhoes neats leather, 
at two ſhillings and four-penee per 
pair, ſeven ſhullings. | 
One pair of Venetians of broad 
Kentiſh cloth, with ſilver lace, fif- 
teen ſhillings four-pence. 


In Summer. 


Two ſhirts and bands, nine ſhil- 
lings ſix-pence. . 
% [4 Two 
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Two pair of ſhoes, four ſhillings 
ight-pence. 
1 pair of ſtockings, two ſhil- 
lings eight-pence. , 
A felt hat and band, five ſhil- 


lings five-pence. 


Apparel for a common ſoldier in 
winter. 


A caſſock of Kentiſh broad cloth 
lined with cotton, and trimmed 
with buttons and loops, ſeventeen 
ſhillings ſix-pence. 

A doublet of canvaſs, with white 
linnen lining, twelve ſhillings ſix- 
pence. 

A hat cap coloured, ſeven ſhil- 
lings. 

Leo ſkirts of Oſanbridge hol- 
land and bands, eight ſhillings. 

Three pair neats leather ſhoes, 
two ſhillings four-pence each, ſeven 
ſhallings. 

Three pair of kerſy ſtockings, 
eight ſhillings. 

One pair Venetians of Kentiſh 
»road cloth, with buttons, loops, 
and lining of Iinnen, thirteen ſhil- 
lings four-pence. 


In Summer. 


Two ſhirts of Oſanbridge and 
two falling Holland bands, ſeven 
lhillings, 

Two pair of neats leather ſhoes, 
four ſhillings 1 4 Hap 

One pair of ſtockings, two ſhil- 
lings eight-pence. | 

A hat cap coloured, three ſhil- 
lings. 


Thus, friend Thomas, her ma- 
jelty, with wonted grace, hath 
graced our bodies, and may hea- 
ven's grace cloath her in everlaſting 
robes of righteouſneſs, and on ear 
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peace to her who always ſheweth 
good will toward all men. 


So reſteth thy loving maſter, 


Jonx HarincTox. 


— — 


A Letter from King James the Firſt, 
to Sir John Harington, in ths 
original ſpelling. | 


To our trufly and Well-belowede Sir 
Johne Haringeton, Knight. 


YGHTE truſtie and wel- 

belovite frinde, we greete yow 
heartily weill. We have raiſſavit 
your lanterne, with the poefie yow 
ſende us be owr ſervande Williame 
Hunter, gevinge yow hairtie 
thankes; as lykewayſe for yowr 
laſte letter, quhawin we perſaife the 
continuance of yowr loyall affec- 
tione to us and yowr ſervyce; 
we ſhall not be unmyndefule to ex- 
tende owr princelie favoure heir- 
after to yow and yowr perticulers 
at all guid occaſions, We com- 
mitte yow to God, | 


JAMES R. 
From our cowrte at 
Hallyruid-howſe, 
April the thyrde, 
1603. 


— 


As ſlight circumſtances eſten point out 
the change ef men and manners at 
different eras, the candid reader 
will excuſe the following ſpecimen 
of the mode of elections in the laſt 

. century, and make what reflettions 
he pleaſes on compariſon with the 
preſent times. 
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To our much honoured and worthie 
Friend, J. H. E; at his houſe 
at Kelſton near Bathe, 


Worthie Sir, 
UT of the long experience 


we have had of your ap- 
proved worth and fincerity, our ci- 
tie of Bathe have determined and 
ſettled their reſolutions to ele& you 
for burgeſs of the houſe of com- 
mons, in this preſent parliament, 
for our ſaid citie, and do hope you 
will accept the trouble thereof; which 
if you do, our deſires is, you will 
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not fail to be with us at Bathe, on 
Monday next, the eighth of thi; 
inſtant, by eight of the clock in 
the morning, at the furtheſt, for 
then we proceed to our election. 
And of your determination we in. 
treat you to certifie us by a word 
or two in writing, and fend it by 
the bearer to 


Your aſſured loving friends, 


Jonx Bio, the Major, 
WiLLIaM CATUAN. 


Bathe, 
Dec. 6, 1645. 


Literary 
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Literary and Miſcellaneous Eſſays. 


Comparative Hiftory of the Italian 
and French Mufic. 


HE love of ſong, which na- 

ture has annexed to the hu- 
man organiſation, was, accordin 
to the poets, what firſt formed ſo- 
cieties: 


Sylveſtres bomben, Ne. 


The firſt liſpings of melody, as 
directed by philoſophy, enthuſiaſm, 
or the paſſions, were the firſt vehicle 
of laws, tenets, and ſoft emotions. 

To follow ancient muſic through 
its developments and progreſleg, in 
a nation whoſe heart and organs 
were open to every object of ſenſi- 
bility, does not belong to my ſub- 
ject: beſides, nothing can be added 
to the ſeveral details on this head 
given by M. Burette. Let me only 
be permitted to deſire, that ſome 
capable perſon, equally converſant 
with Greek, and the theory of mu- 
kc, would, from the lights ſcattered 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inſcriptioas, in the didactic treatiſes 


From Plutarch's Treatiſe, and 
M. Burette's comment on it, I ſhall 
produce ſome facts which belang to 
my ſubject, and are preparative to 
It. 

In the country which the Greeks 
and their firſt colonies occupied, 
each tribe being equally enamoured 
with the beautiful, and the har- 
mony from which it reſults, ſtruck 
out different ways in the purſuit 
and attainment of it. Hence that 
difference of dialects in pronoun- 


cing one common language, which 


they enriched in varying it; hence 
that variety in the orders, the ſtan- 
dards of architectonic beauty; 
hence likewiſe that diverſity of 
modes, into which muſical melody 
was modelled. 

Whether this diverſity be attri- 
buted to the climate, or the diffe- 
rent conformation of the organs ; 
whether 1t be accounted the mere 
effe& of chance, .or the force of ha- 
bit; it muſt diſpoſe us to ſee, with- 
out aſtoniſhment, what is doing 
among us and among our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore not be 


of Greek muſicians, and in the 
learned Meibomius's commentaries 
on thoſe treatiſes, compoſe a con- 
nected hiſtory of ancient muſic : 
ſuach a work would be highly ac- 
ceptable to the ſcholar = the 
harmoniſt, as it may open freſh 
views; and though it be, partly, 
no more than picking from the 
«bove monuments, yet it is a pick- 
> which requires a malterly 
and. | 


ſurpriſed, that the ſame taſte for 
ſinging does not unite nations, of 
an extent far beyond the narrow 
limits of Greece; nations ſpeaking 
different languages; in a word, 
nations no leſs diſcordant in their 
manner of feeling, than in their 
way of ſeeing and thinking. 

It is natural that each nation 
ſhould impart to its ſinging and 
muſic the ftamp of that national 
charateriſtic, which diſtinguiſhes 

1ts 
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its genius, manners, uſages, and 
cuſtoms: it 1s natural, from the 
analogy of relations and conformi- 
ties between ſpeaking and ſinging, 
(the latter being only pronuncia- 
tion more varied, and more ſtrong- 
ly articulated) that, the ſpeech of 

eſe nations being different, their 
finging ſhould likewiſe be diffe- 
rent: laſtly, it is natural, that each 
nation, being as jealous of its mu- 
fic as of its language, ſhould have 
an excluſive eſteem for it, preſerve 
it-with like care, and oppoſe any 
too ſudden and ſtriking innova- 
tions, | 

Muſic, . which for a long time 
had, among the Greeks, been con- 
fined to the worſhip of the gods, 
and to education, no ſooner began 
to ſtep out of the circle to which 
the primitive artiſts had limited it, 
than a general outcry was raiſed 
againſt the innovators. Auſtere 
Sparta baniſhed Therpander for 
having added two ſtrings to the 
lyre; the Argians impoſed penal- 
ties on thoſe who ſhould preſume to 
go about the like attempts; and, 
1 to the notion that muſic 


ad a direct influence on the man- 


ners and the government, moſt of 
the Greek republics loudly declar- 
ed againſt every appearance of rai- 
ſing it from that maſculine and vi- 
gorous ſimplicity, to which tradi- 
tion attributed its ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
ſions, | 

Theſe meaſures failed of their 
effect, when Greece, inebriated 
with its proſperity, was carried 
away by a paſſion for ſhows. Muſic 
having got poſſeſſion of the theatre, 
Poetry, by which it had before 
been ruled, became the muſician's 
mercenary ſlave : words were ſacri- 
ficed to ſounds; energy, to extra- 
vagant modulations ; the pleaſure 


of the ſoul, to the aſteniſhm 
the ear; in ſhort, Muſic, * 
till then had flowed like a gentle 
ſtream between fixed banks, gra- 
dually became a torrent without 
banks, and without bottom. 
Plato, who was himſelf a great 
muſician, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
torrent, but in vain; and to as 
little effect was he ſeconded b 
Ariſtotle. The diſciples of thoſe 
two great maſters, unable to do 
any more than lament the depra. 
vation of the muſical art, confined 
their endeavours in its behalf, to 
diſquiſitions on the cauſes and the 
degrees of this depravation. 
he theatre ſided with them, 
We owe to Plutarch the fragment 
of a comedy of Pherecrates, where 
Mic, all in rags, and heaten to 
mummy, comes baſing magi- 
ſtrates with a complaint, againſt 
one Menallippides, for beginning 
to enervate it; againſt Cyneſias, 
the Athenian, who had disfigured 


it by ſtrained prolongations of the 


voice, without either expreſſion or 
harmony ; againſt Phrynicus, who, 
with his arbitrary ſtrains, paſſages, 
and dimunitions, had made it quite 
unnatural ; laſtly, againſt Timo- 
theus, who, by his mincings and 
haſhings had reduced it to extrava- 
you quavers. Philoxenes had e- 
caped this cenſure; but that of 
Ariſtophanes fell the heavier on 
him, charging him with hawing made 
muſic more flabby, more flexile, more 
rumpled than a cabbage-ſprout, ſuper- 


ſeding melody awith a ſqueaking, fit 


only for lbow-lived ears. © All the 
<« other comic poets,” added Plu- 
tarch, „ joined with the general 
% outcry.” 

The revolution which occaſioned 
it, dates its zra from Greece's hne 


age; from that age, when elo- 
quence, 


a wo. . 
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quence, poetry, and all the polite 
arts, had been bronges to perfec- 
tion, by efforts and innovations, 
which were juſtified in the conſe- 
quences, gradually leading artiſts 
to the exact imitation of fair na- 
ture, whilſt the fantaſtic efforts of 
the muſicians threw them at a 
reater diſtance from it. 

Had the general outcry, cauſed 
by the latter, been the outcry of 
temporary jealouſy, it would not 
have impoſed on the ſagacious e- 
quity of poſterity ; whereas Plu- 
tarch, together with moſt of the 
Greek muſicians who have reached 
us, and who were poſterior to the age 
in queſtion, form as it were a per- 
petual concert of praiſe on ancient 
muſic, of threnodies on its depra- 
vation, and of complaints againſt 
the innovators. 

From whence it ſeems to follow, 
that objects of taſte, as muſic, have 
a point, guod ultra citraque nequit 
con ſiſtere rectum; that the ſame love 
of novelty, which leads to it, hin- 
ders one from ſtopping at it, inſen- 
ſibly leading on to deviations ; 
that poſterity is the only competent 
judge of the ſucceſs or miſcarriage 
of artiſts; in a word, that, ” to 
arts, every age may be compared to 
a paſſenger in a boat, who often 
imagines he 1s going forward, when 
in reality he is loſing ground. 

By the light of ancient facts, and 
of maxims reſulting from them, 
we ſhall illuſtrate ſome particulars 
relating to the French and Italian 
muſic, 

Long before the French name 
made any figure in Europe, the 
Gauls our anceſtors, had a national 
muſic, which, like that of the 
Greeks, was connected with their 
religion and politics; and the more 
intimately, being performed exclu- 
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ſively by a claſs of that ſingular 
order of prieſts, who, having worm- 
ed themſelves into the ſeveral 
branches of rnment, had in- 
ſenſibly got into their hands the 
higheſt prerogatives of the ſove- 
reignty. The hiſtory of the Gauliſh 
nation throws no hght on the be- 
Hinten. nor conſequently on the 
uration, of this phænomenon: 
all we know 1s, that the authority 
of this body, the whole force of 
which lay in the cloſe union of its 
members, was founded on igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition ; that is, on 
the excluſive poſſeſſion it had aſ- 
ſumed of literature, the ſciences, 
and religion; on an intolerance 
with ſword in hand; laſtly, on their 
horrid ſacrifices, as the choice of 
the human victims was eaſily made 
to fall on thoſe who had preſumed 
to give the order any umbrage or 
offence. The Bards, a claſs incor- 
porated with the Druids, were the 
ts and muficians of the nation. 
heir labours in both kinds, being 
ſubordinate to the intereſt, and di- 
rected by the views of the frater- 
nity, precluded all the improve- 
ments to which the rivalry of ar- 
tiſts, the defire of pleaſing, the love 
of novelty, &c. gave birth. 
Theſe poetical muſicians were 
ted at the head of armies, and 


in the heat of battle, ſang the 
proweſſes of the nation's demi» 


s. To judge of their muſic 

m the account which the Ro- 
mans have left us of this martial 
chanting, every circumſtance in it 
ſavours of barbariſm : ſome, com- 
paring it to the bellowing of en- 
raged elephants, called it barritum : 
the emperor Julian compares it to 
the diſmal cry of owls and ſcreetch- 
owls; Tapa@aioia THis; XNA ſais” 
0 r BowyToy ogyider : Mar- 
8 cellinus, 
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cellinus, to the noiſe of an agitated 
ſea daſhing againſt the rocks. 

The conqueſt of the Gauls, by 
the Romans, the downfall of Drui- 
diſm, which followed it, the forced 
trade of the Gauls with their new 
maſters, had but little affected their 
muſic, at leaſt that of the northern 
Gauls; for, near four hundred 
years after that conqueſt, the em- 
peror Julian, bantering with a 
friend of his on a compoſition 
which he was ſending to him from 
the fartheſt part of Gaul, ſaid, com- 
paring it to thoſe of the muſical 
poets of this country, TaUrTd got 
TAM %, Bapcapes Mioa =- 
de 

Two of Theodoric's letters, writ- 
ten by Caſſiodorus, among whoſe 
works they are to be read, inform 
us, that the Gauliſh muſic conti— 
nued ſtill the ſame at the time of 
the conqueſt of the Gauls by Clo- 
vis. This prince, intending to re- 
tain muſicians in his palace, guz 
poteſtatis ſuæ gloriam oblectarent, had 
deſired Theodoric, magno opere, mag- 
nis precibus, to ſend him one of the 
ſingers belonging to his chamber- 
band. In the firſt of the above- 
cited letters, 'Theodoric orders one 
of his beſt performers to be ſelect- 
ed, gui cum dulci ſono gentilium corda 
domet; and, in the jecond, he ac- 
quaints Clovis with the artiſt's be- 
ing ſet out. 

The gravity of the Chriſtian re- 
Hgion, Ab a long time allowed, in 
public worſhip, only a pſalmody 
which differed but little from com- 
mon ſpeech, After the converſion 
of Conſtantine to Chriſtanity, St. 
Athanaſius had excluded from the 


church of Alexandria the chanting 
which was getting footing there. St. 
Ambroſe afterwards countenanced 
it in the church of Milap, ſancti- 
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fying, among the profane tunes 
of paganiſm, ſuch as had ſolemn 
graces comporting with the dignity 
of divine worſhip, 

This regulation, being juſtiged 
by the tears which the ambroſzl 
mode of ſinging drew from St. 
Auguſtine, ſoon ſpread throughout 
the church. St. Gregory devoted 
part of the cares of his pontificate 
in introducing into the Roman 
church the ſinging known by the 
name of the Gregorian chant, 

The Gallican church, autho. 
riſed by general example, gradu- 
ally adapted to public worſhip 
many of its ancient national tunes, 
which tradition had preſerved. In 
the latter times of the Roman em- 
pire, the entertaining arts, with 
which muſic may unqueſtionahly 
be claſſed, being driven out of Eu- 
rope by the incurſions of the bar- 
barians, now exiſted only in re- 
membrance, tradition, and a rote 
that could furniſh nothing new to 
the performances which this revo- 
lution in the diſcipline of the 
church required, 

Rome was the beſt provided; 
for St. Gregory, collecting the re- 
mains of taſte which Rome ſtill re- 
tained under its ruins, and bor- 
rowing from the Greek, and the 


principal Latin churches, the airs 


which he thought moſt ſuitable to 
the. office of the church, compoſed 
and pricked down, with his own 
hand, the antiphonary, which on 
that account he called Antiphona- 
rium centonem, and by which the 
ſinging of the Roman church 1s to 
this day regulated, 

This antiphonary contained only 
the ſubſtance of the ſinging, and 
that indicated rather for recollect- 
ing than learning it. In order to 
ſettle and perpetuate this modula- 

| tion, 
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; t. Gre founded a ſchool 
f * ers, 1 * nurſery for this 
part of the eccleſiaſtical office, and 
of which he himſelf was the firſt 
e St. Gregory did for Rome, 
Claudian Mamert, brother to the 
biſhop of Vienne, who inſtituted 
the rogation days, had already done 
for part of the Gauls, at leaſt, ac- 
cording to the epitaph conſecrated 
to his memory by Sidonius Apol- 
linaris. 


pſalmorum hic modulator et Phonaſcus 
. Ante altare, gratulante fratre, 
Inſtructas docuit ſonare claſſes. 


Hiſtory gives us no inſight into 
the ſtate of the Gallican ſinging 
till the eighth or ninth centuries. 
Abbe Lebeuf conceives, that in that 
early epocha it had borrowed cer- 
tain modulations from the Roman 
ſinging, which likewiſe had bor- 


rowed from the Gallican. But ſome 
it had of its own growth, abſo- 
lutely peculiar to itfelf, and of 
which not a few are tranſmitted 
down to our times : ſuch are the 
melodies, triomphes, tropes, or laudes, 
ſtill ſung in ſome French cathe- 
drals, before the epiſtle, on the 
great feſtivals, In ſome places 
they are called laudes epiſcopi, and 
ſung by regular canons, who, we 
may be ſure, formerly ſhone in this 
part of the ſinging: their gratui- 
ties for this performance are paid 


by the biſhop. 


It would be quite needleſs to in- 
form the reader, that the premiſes 
relate only to plain church ſinging. 


Muſie in parts, if the Romans and 


Greeks were at all acquainted with 
it, had been buried with the fine 
arts under the ruins of the empire. 
Its birth or revival, call it which 
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you pleaſe, is of a much later date 
than the time we are ſpeaking of, 
So early as the ninth century, the 
Roman fingers, according to abbe 
Lebeuf, had taught the Gauliſh 
ſingers. The multiplication of the 
concords, their ſeveral combina- 
tions, the organiſations in duplo, 
in triplo, in quadruple, the faux- 
Bourdon, the dechant, and the coun- 
ter-point, at length, after four cen- 
turies of trials, .. and endea- 
vours, produced our preſent muſic. 
By means of the diatonic ſcale, in- 
vented in the twelfth century by an 
Italian monk, it became a particu- 
lar language, independent of all 
national idioms, 110 which har- 
moniſts could fix their ideas, reviſe 
them, communicate them to others, 
and tranſmit them to poſterity. 

A learned Roman prelate has 
proved, that the arts depending on 
deſign are indebted to the chriſtian 
religion for the preſervation of their 
manual practice, and their revival 
in Europe; and if we apply the 
ſame kind of proofs to muſic, it 
would be ſtill more eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate that it owes all it is to that 
ſame religion. 

On a retroſpect to the ſtate of it 
in Europe, before the ninth cen- 
tury, we find it eftabliſhed in the 
Roman and Gallican church, but 
with all the different modulations 
naturally ariſing from the different 

enius of the two nations, the dif- 
erence of language and organs, 
the ancient Roman urbanity, and 
the prejudice of a nation, which, 
after the moſt vigorous reſiſtance 
againſt the Roman yoke, defended, 
its muſic as it had defended its li- 
berty. 

The Merovingian kings, not 
having Clovis's taſte for muſic, 
were obliged, even for their _— 

er, 
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ber, to make uſe of church-finging 
performed by prieſts and clerks. 
Gregory of Tours relates, that 
being, in 585, at king Gontran's 
court, that prince defired, at din- 
ner, that the gradual might be re- 
pom by the deacon, who had 
ung it at the maſs in the morning; 
and that, being much delighted 
with it, he immediately cauſed the 
ſame pſalm to be ſung out, in a 
full chorus, by all the prieſts and 
clergy who had attended their bi- 
ſhop to court. 
nder theſe kings of the firſt 
race, the popes had only a very re- 
mote influence, even in the church- 
affairs of the French nation ; till 
mutual ſervices connecting the firſt 
Carlovingian kings with the court 
of Rome, the popes took advan- 
tage of theſe connections to extend 
to eccleſiaſtical concerns, that im- 
mediate influence which had been 
lately given to them in one of the 
moſt important ſtate affairs. They 
endeavoured to introduce the Gre- 
orian ſinging, inſtead of the old 
Gallican moods, and in this were 
effectually ſeconded by Pepin and 
Charlemagne, who, having been 
ſeveral times at Rome, were be- 
come prepoſſeſſed in favour of the 
Roman ſinging. 
Towards the middle of the eighth 
century, Pepin had already ſent to 


Rome ſome monks to be inſtructed 


in the Gregorian chant, in St. Gre- 
gory's ſchool, under the inſpection 
of pope Paul IJ. In 787, on the 
«« celebration of Eaſter at Rome 
before Charlemagne, the ſingers 
of his chapel were for ſinging in 
the choir with the ſingers of the 


cc 
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contentio! the French affirmed 
they ſang the beſt and moſt cor- 
rectly; the Romans, on the o- 


he ſent them back to Charlemagne, 


pope's chapel; ct ecce orta eff 
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«© ther hand, claimed the Whole 
advantage to be on their ſide 
„ and charged the French iti 
60 being utterly ignorant of the 
„ way of hitting a note, beſide, 
„ their rude enunciation. The 
60 diſpute being laid before the 
** emperor, and the French making 


** themſelves ſure of his protec. 
cc 


tion, grew more vehement in 
*« aſſerting their ſuperiority, The 
Romans, proud of their profound 
& knowledge and their regular ſtu. . 
&« dies in this kind, called the 4 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


French, clowns, dunces, aſſes : 
The monarch, having decided 
the conteſt in favour of the Ro- 
mans, deſired of the pope twelye 
choriſters of his chapel, whom 
he diftributed in France to teach 
the Roman note, or the Grego- 
rian chant.” | 

Whether it was malignity, or the 
want of ſkill in them, or obſtinacy 
in the French, theſe inſtructions, 
far from anſwering the end defired, 
ſpread in ſeveral parts of France a 
mode of ſinging, ſo ridiculouſly 
motleyed, as to be neither Roman 
nor Gallican, On Charlemagne's 
complaints, Adrian II. recalled 
thoſe choriſters, puniſhed their 
miſbehaviour with impriſonment, 
and prevailed on the emperor to 
leave two of his ſingers at Rome, 
whoſe inſtructions he himſelf would 
take care of, When they were be- 
come maſters .of the Roman mood, 


who kept one for his chapel, and 
ſent the other to his ſon Drogon, 
biſhop of Metz. 
The inſtruction of theſe men, 
backed by the emperor's repeated 
orders, at length eſtabliſhed the 
Roman chant in France : the French, 
whoſe name has ſince been giveu 
to this note, expreſſed it Wy 
| Wel, 
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ell, eſpecially at Metz, except the 
—_ he B fat, and the nes, 
which the ſtiffneſs of their organs 
turned into a kind of braying. 

This ingenuous confeſſion of a 
French writer, to the diſadvanta 
of his nation, John, deacon of the 
church of Rome, aggravates in un- 
ſeemly terms in his life of St. Gre- 
gory ; — © Theſe ſeptentrional 
« throats,” ſays he, „can ex- 
« preſs only the exploſions of 
« thunder, and the roar of ſtorms : 
« when their rigor aims to bring 
« itſelf to any agreeable modula- 
« tion, inſtead of the cadences, the 
« trills, and diminutions, required 
« in ſuch a modulation, you hear 
the rumble of heavy carts jolt- 
ing down a rugged ſlope; and 
„thus, inſtead of pleaſing, they 
«« deafen the ear.” National pre- 
jalice furniſhed the colourings of 
this picture. John was for re- 
venging his nation of the reproaches 
caſt on it by the French, that the 
had ſpoiled ſinging by loading it 
with primneſſes and puerilities; 
and his recrimination he concludes 
vith this reflection, ſuggeſted by 
the like odious principle: Hæc re- 
tulerim ne indiſcuſſum Gallorum lewi- 
tatem videar pretermifiſſe. 

Amidit theſe endeavours for in- 
troducing the Gregorian chant into 
France, Charlemagne had greatly 


ut heart the retaining ſome pieces 


te the Gallic ſinging, which tradi- 
tion had preſerved in old military 
ſongs: he was even a compoſer in 
this kind ; and certainly no man in 
his whole kingdom more capable, 
if, as abbe Lebeuf affirms, Noah 
wichout quoting any authority, both 
the muſic and the words of Veni 
Cr-ator are his. 

Italy, in thoſe early times, had 
j«calatores, or poetical muſicians, 
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ſince known in France by the 
names of Trouveres, Miniſtrels, Kc. 
Father Le Brun, and M. Du Clos 
(in his memoir on the ſcenic games) 
have collected ſeveral articles of the 
capitularies and canons of councils 
held in France in the ninth cen- 
tury, againſt prieſts, abbots, and 
clerks, countenancing by their pre- 
ſence the buffooneries {joca ob/cena, 
verba turpiag) of the jengleurs (Jo- 
culatores) or who even bore a part 
in them. Suppoſing theſe laws to 
have been general, it would fol- 
low, that the ſhows pointed at 
prevailed not only in France, but 
even in Germany, as well as Italy. 
Charlemagne, coming down the 
Alps into Lombardy, in 774, was 
met by a Lombard poet, who ſang 
to him a copy of verſes, which he 
had rae £ in his praiſe. 
The troubles during and ſubſe- 
uent to the reign of Lewis the 
bonnaire, the wars in which 
both the empire and the French 
ſceptre were wreſted from the houſe 
of Charlemagne, deprived the 
muſes of the neceſſary leiſure and 


quiet for carrying on their labours 


with any ſucceſs. Beſides the ge- 
neral evils in which France and 
Italy became involved, the former 
ſuffered extremely from the inroads 
and depredations of the Normans. 
Theſe calamitous times cauſed, in 
the hiſtory of the muſic of the two 
nations, a void of between two and 
three centuries, in which nothing 
relating to muſic ſhews itſelf, but a 
few endeavours of the clergy and 
monks for preſerving the old church 
muſic from thoſe adulterations, 
which an ignorant love of novelty 
was introducing. 

This void throws us back to the 
twelfth century: the cities of Italy, 
availing themſelves of the anarchy 

| | in 
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in which the public misfortunes had 
left the Italians and French, ſet up 
the ſtandard of liberty, and erecting 
themſelves into independent ſtates, 
roſe by agriculture, arts, trade, a 
numerous population, and all the 
advantages of which liberty, di- 
rected by good laws, is produc- 
tive, to a very flouriſhing degree 
of proſperity. 

The fine arts caught the ardour 
of thefe revolutions. About the 
beginning of the twelfth century, 
Guy Aretin having opened a way 
for carrying muſic to perfection, 
the Italians came into it in crowds, 
whilſt the French declared for the 
ancient method. 

Abbe Lebeuf, on the contrary, 
thinks that it does not appear in hiſ- 
tory, that Aretin's method met with 
any oppoſition, and that the worth 
of 1t was not perceived: but Du 
Cange, in the word acta, quotes a 
paſſage of Letald, whom he makes 
cotemporary with Guy Aretin, (qui 
eodem {aculo vixit ). In this paſſage, 
which 1s taken from the life of St. 
Julian, biſhop of Mans, Letald, the 
author of his life, mentions the 
office of that ſame ſaint, the words 
and muſic of which he had com- 
poſed, and concerning which he 
gives to underſtand, that he has 
preferred the ancient method to 
the new, the firſt effays of which 
were but little bs to French 
ears (barbaram et inexfertam). . For 
my part,” adds the French 
monk, “ theſe novelties are my 
„ averſion, their only merit being 
% a deviation from our ancient 
« maſters,” 

Inſtead of taking on me to ſettle 
theſe claſhings of authorities, I ſhall 
only mention the perplexity in 
which their oppoſition leaves me. 

Ti. perplexity would be re- 
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moved, were the paſſage, in which 
John of Saliſbury complains of the 
new muſie being introdaced into 
the churches, applicable to the 
churches of England and France: 
that new muſic, according to his 
deſcription of it, differs but little 
ſrom the moſt laboured muſic of 
the preſent times; which looks x; 
if he had in his eye the country 
where this muſic had but recent] 
made its appearance; that is, Italy, 

On this paſſage of John of 82. 
liſbury, the abbe grounds two af. 
ſertions. 1. That this ſinging, very 
different from the Gregorian chant, 
and adapted for private uſe, ot 

rofane aſſemblies, is not admitted 
into the church: 2. That its ad- 
miſſion is very late. 

The former little agrees with the 
Engliſh writer's complaints of that 
ſinging being introduced in cu. 
ſpectum Domini, in ijfis penetralibui 
ſanctuarii. The ſecond, for which 
one may rely on the abbe Lebeuf' 
particular knowledge in the rites 
and the rubricks of the churches 
of France, is a direct proof that 
John of Saliſbury in this paſſage 
meant only Italy, whither he had 
travelled. 

From the churches it ſpread 
among the people, and ſoon be- 
came the foul and band. of thoſe 
ſchools and ſocieties ef the mirthful 
ſcience, to which both the Italians 
and the French equally owe their 
language, their poetry, and their 
muſic. 

Provence was the nurſery of theſs 
ſchools for both nations : the pure 
air of this charming country; the 
fire of the men, and the ſoft liveli- 
neſs of its females; the neigbour- 
hood of the many polite courts ia 
South France; an hereditary take 
for arts, in a houſe which for a 55 

um 


ne held the ſovereignty of Pro- 
ns: the reſidence of the Popes 
at Avignon; the love of pleaſure, 
which affluence had fomented a- 
mong the Italians 3 the munificent 
rewards which they beſtowed on 
the inſtruments of their pleaſures, 


il concurred to promote a ſcience, in 
| 1 which modern Italy, and afterwards 
. France, rivalled ancient Greece. 
3 The following ages were ſo far con- 
1 vinced of the obligation they were 
81 under to Provence, as to imagine 


that Charlemagne, in the diviſion 
of his dominions, had given up the 
intire property of it to the poets, 
iefters, minſtrels, and other mem- 
bers of the mirthful ſcience. 

'The learned Muratori, in his 
twenty-ninth diſſertation on the 
Antiquities of. Italy in the middle 
age, makes mentlon from cotem- 
porary monuments, of the plenary 
cours very frequently held by the 
princes and ſtates of Italy, and at 
which there never failed to be com- 
panies of minſtrels, mimes, jeſters, 
buſtbons, mountebanks, &c. Un- 
der the generical name of Court- 
men ¶ Hamini di corte theſe people, 
joining their talents, improved the 
merriments of the jocund ſeaſons, 
which ſometimes laſted a whole 
month, During all this time, they 
were handſomely boarded, and, 
apreeably to a cuſtom of which 
{ume adumbrations are to be met 
with in Ariſtophanes, Martial, and 


ſion had a ſuit of cloaths given to 
him; and it was nothing uncom- 
mon for the top performers of each 
kind to be preſented with chains of 
filver, and even of gold, horſes 
with rich capariſons, &. At the 
wedding of Antony De la Scala, 
a liſt was taken of above two 


Vor. XII. 


St, 1 each on his diſmiſ- 


aundred of theſe virtuoſos, qu in- 
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guli perceperunt indumenta waloris 
ad minas decem ducatorum ro uc ue. 
That of Galeazzo Viſconti drew 
together ſuch a number, that the 
gratuities amounted to plu/quam ſep- 
tem millia pannorum bonorum. Laitly, 
above fifteen hundred were preſent 
at a plenary court held by 2 Ma- 
lateſtas at Rimini. 

Theſe largeſſes encouraged, ſup- 
ported, and perpetuated the plea- 
ſureable arts, which thus ampl 

artook of the riches with which 
taly at that time abounded. They 
had not ſuch a good time of it in 
other countries, where œconomy 
ſeconded the anathemas which the 
church uſed frequently to fulminate 
againſt thoſe profane amuſements. 

he emperor Henry II. on his mar- 
riage with Agnes des Poitiers, ſent 
away, without the leaſt entertain- 
ment or reward, an infinite multi- 
tude of virtuoſos, whom the confi- 
dent expectation of another kind 
of treatment had drawn to that ſo- 
lemnity. The princes and nobi- 
lity, in order to rid themſelves of 
ſuch expence, and at the ſame 
time to * revenged of thoſe ful- 
minations which curtailed their di- 


verſions, would ſometimes let looſe 


the virtuoſos on the clergy, em- 


powering them to levy contribu. 


tions for their reward ; a licence 
which, in a council held at Ra- 
venna, in 1286, was condemned as 
importunita abuſiva. 

At this very epocha the Italians 
had regular plays, whilſt the French 
knew l beyond farces, half 
burleſque an 
as the Simple Mother, the Af, with 
exhibitions of the paſſion, and the 
myſteries, and this only in holiday 
times, ſottiſhly imagining, that 


thus acting the ſaints, the Bleſſed . 
Virgin, and God himſelf, were wy 
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of exalted devotion: whereas, in 
Ttaly, the Corti bandite, or feſtive 
companies, who reſorted to theſe 
feſtwals, of which public notice 
was given ſome time before the 
celebration, compoſed among them- 
ſelves plays ſtrictly conformable to 
the rules of drama, and animated 
by a judicious combination of all 
the . ſeveral powers of poetry, mu- 
fic, and dancing ; together with 
ballets relative to the main aQion. 
„The ſtage-players,” ſays an 
old Milaneſe chronicle, ** uſed to 
« ſing the feats of Rowland and 
% Oliver; and theſe ſongs were 
te jntermixed with, and followed 
«« by, dances accompanied with 
«« muſic, performed by buffoons 
«« and mimes in various evolutions, 
*« equally grave and graceful.” 
Doniſon the monk, in the firſt 
book of his poem on the famous 
counteſs Matilda, has in a ſingle 
line, not indeed very harmonious, 
ſummed up the ſeveral inſtruments 
which formed the orcheſtras of thoſe 
ſpectacles: 


Ympana cum cytaris, ftliviſque Hy- 
riſque ſonant hac. 


Spectacles of this ſort had like- 
wiſe their decorations and ma- 
chines, which indeed were the main 

art in that exhibition, deſcribed 
in the following manner by John 
Villani: 

„The citizens,“ ſays he, © 
© St. Friano's quarter at Florence, 
* had an old cuſtom of giving 
ve every year an exhibition, the 
„ ſcheme of which was always 
„% new, and ſtrikingly ſingular. 
„In the beginning of the year 
*£ 1304, that jocund body gave no- 
«« tice, that * ee. was for know- 
„ing news from the other world 
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aper novelle de Palire m 
ſhould repair, on the 1ſt o! = 
to the bridge which divides th, 
city of Florence, On the day 
appointed, the bed of Arno was 
was found covered with ma. 
chines, re reſenting dens and 
caverns of various forms, in 
which, amidſt fire, flames 
ſhrieks, ejaculations, and how. 
lings, were ſeen the tortures 
which devils, under a thouſand 
hideous forms, were buſy in in- 
flicting on the damned; when, 
lo! in the height of the ſhow, 
the bridge being then only of 
«« wood, part of it gave way undes 
« the croud.“ 

In thoſe ages of darkneſs I have 
met with only one act of hoſtility 
between Italy and France, relating 
to muſic ; and that is, in a decree 
of the republic of Bologna, which 
Ghirardacci, in his hiſtory of that 
republic, places in the year 1288, 
That decree orders, Ut cantore; 
Francigenorum in plateis communis 
ad cantandum omnino morari non pof- 


ſent. 


I é know of no monument, from 
which any ſure judgment may be 
formed of the ſtate of Italian mu- 
fic during thoſe times : 1t may only 
be ſuppoled, that the opportunities 
itſelf ar the feſti- 
vals and exhibitions, which were 
infinitely more frequent in Italy 
than in France ; the kind reception 
which entertaining talents every 
where met with, together with the 
rewards beſtowed on the Coryphet 
of thoſe arts, muſt of courſe have 
powerfully improved and ſtimulat- 
ed the natural diſpoſitions of thoſe 
numerous companies, which de- 
voted themſelves to muſic, as their 
ſettled buſineſs. 

I had mude myſelf ſure of find- 
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ing ſome information, concerning 
the ſtate and the reſpective claims 
of the Italian and the French muſic, 
in that letter of Petrarch's, where 
he lays before Urban V. the ſeveral 
reaſons, which in has opinion in- 
titled Italy and the Italians to that 
,ontif's preference above France 
and the French: whereas in this, 
and all the articles of mere plea- 
ſure, he ſeems to give the ſuperio- 
rity to the French, but reſerves the 
lid and eſſential qualities for his 
own countrymen : De moribus vul- 
paribus, ſays he, fateor Galles et fa- 
cetss homines, et geſtuum verborumgue 
loium, qui libenter ludunt, lautè cæ- 
„aut, crebro bibunt, avidè convivan- 
tur: dera autem gravitas et realis 
moralitas apud Italos ſemper fuit. 
Epitt. Genil. lib. ix. ep. i. 

As to the remaining monuments 
of French muſic under the ſame 
epochas, they have all paſſed 
through abbe Lebeuff's hands: the 
moſt ancient are of the eleventh 
century, He has ſeen ſome of the 
two following centuries: he has 
peruſed the old French ballad-ma- 
kers: he has examined the count 
de Champaign's famous ballads, 
with Danz Gauthier's ſongs and 
lamentations ; and in all thef. com- 
poſitions, even thoſe of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, he could 
ſee only *© tunes with little or no 
melody; tunes, in which many 
4 2 were left to be ſupplied 
* by the ſingers; tunes, which 
* were mere Gregorian ſinging, 
and that of the /ewventh mood, of 
Hall others the molt dull and diſ- 
agreeable, and at the ſame time 
the moſt difficult: but,“ adds 
the judicious cenſor, „* the ears of 
that time probably were accuſ- 
** tomed to them, ſo that thoſe 
tunes ſeemed fine, and affected 
them accordingly,” 


It muſt be added, that Italy, in 
the compoſition of muſical dramas, 
was ſome centuries before- hand 
with France; _ that _ auk- 
ward greupes of pilgrims, Who open- 
ed he 6 . — in Paris with 
repreſentations of the Paſſion, 
brought the firſt notion of them 
from Italy. | | 

Indeed, we find from the ancient 
Italian chronicles, that ſuch repre- 
ſentations of the Paſſion and other 


-myſteries, prevailed in Italy, fo 


early as the thirteenth century, 
The grand jubilee in the follewin 

century, drawing numberleſs crowds 
of pilgrims from all parts of Eu- 
rope to Rome, this put them on 
the deſign of introducing into 
their ſeveral countries the imita- 


tions of ſhows, which from their 


novelty, and their agreement with 
the taſte of the time, could not 
fail of having a great run. 

As to dramatic compoſitions in 
muſic, on ſubje&s either taken from 
pagan mythology, or purely allego- 
rical, the muſical improvements of 
the Italians qualified them to ſhine 
in this kind, long before other na- 
tions were in any wiſe capable of 
ſuch performances. The æra of 


them was from the year 1480. The 


firſt eſſay was exhibited by cardinal 
Riari, to the pope his uncle, and 
the whole, Roman court, in an 
opera entitled Pomponiano, The 
Medicean family ſoon gave into 
this ſplendid kind, and diſplayed 
that taſte and munificence, for 
which every branch of the fine arts 
was ſo highly indebted to it. 

From Florence theſe repteſenta- 
tions quickly ſpread into all the 
Italian ſtates that were able to ſup · 
port the great expences of decora- 
tions, dreſſes, and machines, which 


even then were a part of theſe per- 


formances. FI 
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John Antony Baif, who had been 
brought up among theſe ſhows, 
during the embaſly of his father 
(the celebrated Lazarus Baif) at 
Venice, was the firſt who intro- 
duced the taſte for them into 
France, He turned his houſe into 
an academy of muſic, which was 
frequented with applauſe both by 
the court and city; but this aca- 
demy died with its founder. 

Amid{ all the fondneſs of Catha- 
rine de Medicis, and the Italians 
in her ſuite, for their country ex- 
hibitions, all that the annals of 
French muſic mention of this ſpe- 
cies, is only a kind of opera, acted 
in 1582, at the rejoicings of the 
famous nuptials of the duke de 
Joyeuſe, and the princeſs of Vaude- 
mont. 

I had hopes of finding fome in- 
fight into the ſtate and the reſpec- 
tive claims of both muſics, towards 
the cloſe of the fifteenth century, 
in the poem by Jean le Maire de 
Belges, called the reconciliation of 
the two languages. The poet's 
ſcope in it was, to bring about a 
thorough peace and agreement be- 
tween two nations ſeparated by the 
Alps, and ſtill more by the diffe- 
rence of the climate, of manners 
and cuſtom, as to action; and by 
accents, geſtures, and pronuncia- 
tion, as to ſpeech. 

The author of this poem, which 
for the moſt part confills of triplets, 
after the Italian manner, places 
about Venus a muſic lo and wan- 
ton like herſelf; and the inftrumen- 
ta! part of which was quite in a 
new taſte z the old pſalterions, dul- 
cimers, and pipes, being thrown 
aſide for harps and monochords. 
Whether the poet meant to indi- 
cate the Italian improvements in 
inſtrumental muſic, or had his eye 

| 2 
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on ſome efforts of the French : 
that kind, ſcarcely could the * 
ſupport them, even under the 
reign of Francis I. though that 
prince was eminent for munificence 
to the fine arts, and his wars laid 


open a communication between 


France and Italy. 

The Louvre collection of ordi. 
nances has one of Charles VI. 4. 
ted the 24th of April, 1407, in fa. 
vour of the ſcience of Minſtreliſ, 
and its practitioners, the chief of 
whom was ſtiled King. In the 
ſame collection there is even a me. 
moir concerning a like ordinance, 
iſſued by king John, in favour of 
the Paris minſtrels. However emi. 
nent we may ſuppoſe theſe hand; 
to have been, Francis I. thought fit 
to bring back, and to procure from 
Italy, 4 virtuoſi in this kind. 
One of the moſt: diſtinguiſhed waz 
Mercer Albert. Aretin, in a letter 
of the 16th of June, 1538, compli. 
ments him on his excelling in an 
art, di che, ſays he to him, fete lume, 
e vi ha fatto $i caro a ſua maeſtat 
al mondo, i. e. of which you are 
«© the luminary, and which has ſo 
«« endeared you to his majeſty, and 
«© to the world.“ He concludes 
with deſiring him to deliver to the 
king a letter which he had written 
to him. 

Whether theſe muſicians had 

ne retrograde; whether (which 
is little probable) Me II. and 
Catharine de Medicis had, on the 
deceaſe of Francis I. ſent them 
back to their own country; or whe- 
ther, during their ſtay in F rance, 
the art had been prodigiouſly im- 

roved in Italy; Brantome, in his 
Lite of Marſhal Briſſac, tells us, 
cc that this nobleman, who was 
for a long time Henry the IId's 


general in Piedmont, bad 1 
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« beſt band of violins in all Italy, 
« and paid them very handſomely, 
« The late king, Henry II. and 
« his queen, hearing great com- 
« wats x97 of them, aſked them 
« of the marſhal, to teach their 
« band, who were good for no- 
« thing, and no more than as little 
« Scotch rebecks in compariſon of 
« them, They were immediately 
« ſent, the head performers being 
jacques Marie and Baltazarin: 
« the latter, coming afterwards to 
« he valet de chambre to the 
« queen, was named M. de Beaux- 
% ſoyeux.“ 

If the ſtate of muſic in the coun- 
try deſerves to come into account, 
| might mention, that in 1672, 
Lewis XIV. paſſing through the ca- 
pital of a province neareſt to Pa- 
ris, that city, which now has regu- 
larly two concerts a week, could 
give the king no other muſical en- 
tertainment than a concert in the 


manner of that in Scarron's comic 


opera, that is, of eight choir-hoys, 
two of whom ſang, two played on 
the top of a baſs-viol, and the four 
others were hanged to four violon- 
cellos, under the direction of the 
malter of the choriſters. 'This the 
prong of the houſe, where the 
ting had taken up his lodgings, 
accounted an event fit to be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity in a picture; 
and from the very picture have I 
taken this deſcription. | 

On the ſecond revival of the fine 
arts in France, under M. Colbert's 
miniſtry, to whom it owed that of 
muſic is well known. Some zea- 


lous Frenchmen will have it, that 
Lully acquired his whole ſkill and 
knowledge on this fide the Alps; 
yet for the ſymphonies of his firſt 
opera he could find only /orry re- 

Lich for a 


becks, the faintneſs of w 


long time ſhackled a genius, whoſe 
ſublimity and fire was not known 
till it met with inſtruments capable 
of keeping pace with it. 


A writer, both cotemporary with - 


that renovation, and an excellent 


Judge, has ſpoken of it with equal 
truth and impartiality. ** M. Lul- 


« ly,” ſays he, has enriched our 
« muſical repreſentations with the 
«« moſt happy productions of art, 
* knowledge, genius, and experi- 
*© ence combined, Born in the 
country of fine E and, 
*© on the other hand, habituated 
„to our ways by living long in 
«© France, he has, from the diſ- 
*« poſition of his nation blended 
« with ours, made that maſterly 
«© mixture of one and the other, 
which pleaſes, which affects, 
«« which raviſhes, and, in a word, 
5e inſtead of leaving any thing in 
« Italy for us to envy, enables us 
to ſet it copies.“ 

The Italians who are moſt able 
to form an eſtimate, have the ſame 


thoughts of Lully, and likewiſe of 


Rameau and Mondonville; nay, 
the ſtandard by which they Judge 
of their own muſic, 1s the melody 
which theſe French harmoniſts have 
hit on, and which, they complain, 
is often wanting in the productions 
of their modern compoſers. 
Perſevering in the contraſt be- 
tween them and the French, the 
have retained the ancient ſimpli- 
city in the accompaniments, and 


ſtill more ſtrictly in their touch of 


the organ. Every note 1s diſtinctly 


heard, and the maſculine gravity +» 


of their play anſwers to the ma- 
jeſty of the places, where this in- 
ſtrument is 8 admitted. 
It eommonly executes the thorough- 


baſs of the pſalmody, and after- 


wards performs its part piano, with- 
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with futile 
= mn where it is left to its own 


Rome and Naples, ſome of the 
pieces which the organ plays at the 
Elevation, mention them as pieces 
compoſed and executed in that no- 
ble ſimplicity, which characteriſes 
and ever ag companies the ſublime. 
In all other compoſitions, the 
reſent Italian muſic is a continual 
ggle againſt difficulties ariſing 
one from the other, When no 
more difficulties ſhall remain to 
overcome, when the glory of get- 
ting the better of them ſhall ceaſe, 
when they ſhall be ſmoothed to all 
ſymphoniſts, the love of chan 
will neceſſarily bring back ſe 
to ſimplicity; and a melody, diſin- 
cumbered from the noiſe which 
drowns it, will be felt by every ear. 


This revolution perhaps is not 


far off; all inſtruments are carried 
in Italy to/a point, which ſeems a 
ne plus ultra: but the moſt brilliant 
execution there cannot deceive the 
ears of eminent connoiſſeurs ; with 
them, the noiſe which aſtoniſhes the 
ſenſitive organs, is very different 
from the e which ſnould ſpeak 
to the foul, 

Naples has, for a long time, been 
the ſchool and ſeminary of the beſt 
violins z yet they queſtion their 
{kill till they have been tried by 
the renowned Tartini, ſo that they 
flock to Padua purely to court his 
approbation. Tartini coolly hears 
them ; and, after yery attentively 
liſtening to what they propoſe to 
execute, “ That's fine,“ ſays he, 
or * that is very difficult; that is 
*© brilliantly executed; but,” adds 
he, putting his finger to his breaſt, 
„ it did not reach hither.” 

Father Martini Valotti of Padua, 
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out lengthening or ſetting it off 
trills, even in thoſe - 


iberty. They who have heard, at 


an intimate friend of Tartini, aud 
of the ſame taſte in muſic, hz; 
formed a ſcheme for bringing th, 
art and artiſts to true principles, 
and it is carried on by himſelf 
Tartini, monſignori Giuftiniani, 
and Marcello, Venetian noble, 
This ſcheme comprehends the book 
of Pſalms tranſlated into Italian 
verſe, as literally as could be with. 
out injuring the poetry, and ſet to 
a muſic as {imple as Lully's plainek 
con. I have ſeen the fir 
production of this ſcheme, in tuo 
volumes excellently engraved, This 
muſic, at firſt fight, appears to he 
common church-muſic, 

Whilſt the Italians are cloſely 
furling the ſails of muſic, France 
ſpreads them all, and improves 
every wind to forward its courſe 
through the rocks, ſands, and dan- 
gers, of a ſea noted for wrecks. 
That which it ſeems to defy, would 
perhaps be rather wa ai 
than Yurrfal to it; as thereby it 
would only loſe the refuſe of the 
Italian ware-houſ-s, of which it 
has haſtily made up its cargo. 

To ſpeak plainly, when the re- 
volution in Italy, of which the en- 
deavours above-mentioned ſeem 2 
ccmmencement, ſhail be accom- 
pliſhed; when Italy, excluding 
from muſic thoſe concetti, which 1ts 

reſent poets and orators are no 
[eſs careful to avoid, than thoſe of 
the laſt century were ſtudious to 
affect; the French, notwithſtanding 
their language, wall be found ham- 

red in all the bellowings of 
which the Italians have rid them- 
ſelves, and which F rance will like- 
wiſe lay afide in time, either from 
reflection or ſatiety, | 

Of this the conſequence will be, 
that two nations, ſo like one an- 
other in ſo many amiable qual 
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For 


will for a long time greatly differ 
with regard to muſic; that the en- 
deavours of the French to cloſe with 
the Italians may only widen the 
difference; and laſtly, that thoſe 
two nations, — running the 
ſame race, may pernaps never meet 
at the goal. 
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An Account of the Fair of Sinigag- 
lia; „ Groliey's Obſervations 
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|GAGLIA has retained 
e name of the Senoneſe, ſet- 
tell in this part of ancient Um- 
bria. Senonum de nomine Senon, 
ſays Szlius Italicus. It belonged to 
the dukes of Urbino, who had 
ſheltered it from the inſults of 
Turks and pirates by ſome forti- 
fications ſtill ſubſiſting. In 1758 
its circuit was enlarging, in order 
to which its works on the weſt ſide 


were raſed, and new ramparts built 


like the former, which the labour 
of pulling them down ſhewed to be 
of a very ſtrong conſtruction. 

The enlargement of this city, 
on account of the vaſt concourſe 
of people at the fair time, and the 
foreigners, whom the great buſineſs 
done at this fair might induce to 
ſettle here, had long been nece\- 
ſary, ſo that we muſt ſuppoſe there 
were ſome political reaſons againſt it. 
The difference between pope Bene- 
dict and Venice having diminiſhed 
the weight of theſe 4 the apo- 
ſtolic chamber made choice of that 
juncture to take the works in hand, 
and very briſkly were they carrying 
on under Monfignor Merlini, pre- 
ſident of Urbino, who had ſigna- 


lized himſelf by an expedition 


againſt the ſmugglers; an expedi- 
tion which had determined Pope 
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Benedict to ſuppreſs the farmin 
of tobacco in his dominions, . 
bring this article again into the 
common courſe of trade. 

The air of this city, however, 
cannot boaſt of more ſalubrity than 
that of all this coaſt of the Adria- 
tic. Boccace ſpeaking of a young 
woman, che non mai era ſenxa mal 
a" occhi, con un color verde e giallo, 
adds che pareva che non à Fiejele ma 
a Sinigaglia haweſſe fatta la fate, 

OV. 4. giorn. 8, i. e. Who 
« was continually troubled with 
5 ſore eyes, and her complexion 
„green and yellow,“ adds, “ that 
„ ſhe looked as if ſhe had ſpent 
the ſummer at Sinigaglia and 
6 not at Fieſole.“ 

Sinigaglia affords nothing remark- 
able either in its public or private 
edifices. We indeed ſaw ſome paint- 
ings by Barrocci, and, in a ſmall 
church in the high ftreet, a picture 
quite new, which ſtruck us ex- 
tremely, by the exact reſemblance 
of St. Charles, the perſon it repre- 
ſented, to a French prelate, whom 
we had heard preach at Paris be- 
fore the aſſembly of the clergy, 

We reached Sinigaglia time 
enough for the opening of the 
fair, which holds the eight laſt 
days of July, The ſhore, along 
which we hag come from Fano, 
was lined with culverines, cannon, 
loop-hotes, old arquebuſes, all 
pointed towards the ſea; hke- 
wiſe with parties of ſoldiers in 


barracks at regular diſtances, be- 


ſides ſome. ſhips of the pope lying 
in the offing. In ſhort, oth 
had the apoſtolic chamber cuties 
for the ſafety of the fair. 

Mr. Merlini was there in per- 
ſon, and kept open houſe for the 
neighbouring nobility. All this 
nobility, men, women, and chil. 
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dren, for whom this fair is a party 


of pleaſure, throws a pleaſing va- 
riety and a kind of tranquility 
amidſt the perpetual buſtle of 
ople of all nations, 
eagerly looking out for one an- 
other, or hurried in removing goods 
from the harbour or road to the 
city, from the city to the harbour 


or road; in unpacking or packing 


up, in embarking or landing : not 
a fingle beaſt of carriage or draught 
is made uſe of for this buſineſs ; 
the whole is done by fachini, or 
porters, who, with equal dexterity 
and ſtrength, carry the greatelt 
burdens whether in weight or bulk. 
This fight puts one in mind of a 
fire, with multitudes got together, 


ſome quenching the flames, and 


others clearing the houſes, The 
ſtreets are all ſhaded by tents hung 


acroſs, and wetted from time to 


time; and, for the convenicncy of 


carriage, the ground is boarded. 


Palaces, houſes, the whole city is a 


warehouſe ; the harbour, the quays, 
the ftreets are one continued ſhop, 


and, in the midſt of them, a thou- 
ſand little ambulatory ſhops moving 
backwards and forwards. What 
ſweating the heat of the dog-days, 
amidſt ſuch buſtle and ſuch a 
crowd, and in ſuch a climate, muſt 
occaſion, may caſily be imagined, 
The ditches, the glacis, and the 
outworks of the city are covered 


with tents, huts, kitchens, and 


horſes ſtanding at pickets; and in 
every little cottage are ſtowed ſeve- 
ral families. The people of faſhion 
ſhelter themſelves in the coffee- 


Houſes, where abbes are always 


gallanting the ladies, and theſe 
tricked up in all their finery in 
the F Sch mode. | 

The hafis of this fair is formed 
py the iſlands and all the coaſts of 


the Adriatic, Sicily, and a part of 


the Archipelago, The Alban: 

and Arc — Craik 
light jackets, waiſtcoats, ſhire. 
caps, babouches or large Puppets, 
wax, honey, &c. An Albanian 
veſſel had a lading of tar in goat- 
ſkins, the greater part of which, 


whether ill made or rotten, burſ 


in bringing them from the har. 


bour to the road; ſo that this part 
of the fair was all over tar, and 


crowded with people ſcrambling 
for it. 


Nigrior Aurica tunc pice portus erat, 


The Greeks ſpeak Italian, or 
make uſe of the Lingua Franc g: 
a harſh compound of Greek, Ita- 
lian, and Provengal, the three 
ſmootheſt languages now in being, 
By their air and countenance they 
appcar as good people as one 
would wiſh to deal wirh: every 
one lay dozing on the pavement, 
his body being a kind of fence 
to his little ſhop, and thus ſold 
away without * his ſitua- 
tion. In all other 4 the 
national air might be diſtinguiſhed 
at firſt ſight. he Lombard, the 
Swiſs, and the Lyoneſe, called to 
every one that paſſed by to ſee what 
they liked, eagerly diſplayed all 
his ſhop, exacted beyond all reaſon, 
but very complaiſantly thanked the 
leaſt cuſtomer, The Hollander was 
wholly taken up with the diſpoſi- 
tion of his ſhop, placing, and 
bruſhing and cleaning every piece, 
The Romaneſe and Sicilian, lean- 
ing with his belly againſt his coun- 
ter, with his hat thruſt down to his 
eyes, and his hands acroſs in the 
ſleeves of the oppoſite arm, was 
ruminating on his accounts. The 
ſullen and haughty Engliſhman 

ſhewed 
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ſtewed what goods were aſked tain him as a ſovereign. By a new 


him, at the ſame time naming the 

rice, and, on any appearance of 
haggling, haſtily put them up 
again, and took t'other turn in 
his ſhop. I ſaw two Frenchmen 
there, one an abbe, taken up, like 
us, with viewing the fair; the 
other having bought a fillet of a 
pretty Grecian woman, was for 
adding to it two ſmall ribbons, 
and defired her to favour him ſo 
far as to ſew them to the two ends 
of the large ribbon. Theſe words 
were no 7 Ion out of his mouth, 
than out came, over the Grecian 
beauty's ſhoulder, a brawny arm 
naked to the elbow, holding up 
to the abbe's noſe a fiſt, with the 
fore-finger ere&, and at the ſame 
time accompanied with a herce 
voice, Signor no, from her . 
nant huſband, to whom that ugly 
arm belonged. _ 

On the third day of the fair the 
Venetian commander of the gulph 
appeared off Sinigaglia in his pro- 
per ſhip, accompanied with ſome 
ſmaller gallies. Every year he 
makes this appearance, under pre- 
tence of protecting the fair, but 
rather to receive a ſettled fee paid 
kim by the apoſtolic chamber, and 
which by Venice is looked on as an 


acknowledgment from the pope of 


its 3 over the gulph. In 
a pretty 

this fee, a pope aſking the Vene- 
tian ambaſſador where were the re- 
public's vouchers for the ſove- 
reignty of the gulph; they are to 
be found, holy 2 anſwered he, 
on the back of Conſtantine's grant. 
Formerly the commander of the 
gulph came aſhore at Sinigaglia 
with a numerous retinue, and ſpent 
two or three days there, during 


which the governor was to enter- 


Amon 


een expoſtulation about 


agreement, the governor goes a- 
board of the commander, and ſet- 
tles with him there: by this agree- 
ment every body is a gainer; the 
Venetians fit out but a very light 
ſquadron, and it only ſhews itſelf 
at a diſtance ; and the governor is 
rid of the incumbrance and ex- 
pence of entertaining the com- 
mander and his train at Sinigaglia. 
If any are loſers, it is the mere 
ſpectators, this agreement having 
made a conſiderable diminution in 
the variety of the ſhow. 


_ 


he 2 V 


- 


Mortifying Ceremony to which the 
Jeaus are ſubjett in Rome. 


N 2 HE cenſor of books printed 
at Rome, and in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, forms the depart- 
ment of the maſter of the ſacred 
palace, This poſt is annexed to 
the Dominican order. The perſon 
who filled it while we were at 


Rome was father Orſi, eminent for 


his birth, talents, and works, 
which it is ſufficient to 
name his Eccleſiaſhcal Hiſtory. In 
his appearance, and in every thing 
about him, there was a ſimplicity, 
modeſty and candour, which would 
have ſurpriſed even a novice. At 
his houſe I was ſpectator of a ſcene 
which, for its ſingularity, deſerves 
relating. 
At the time of the . the 
Jews in Rome are ſubjeCt to a very 
mortifying ceremony, but ſtrictly 
kept up. Near 'Titus's triumphal 
arch, the rabbis and elders of rhe 
Ghetto ſtand in a place fitted up at 
their expence. As the pope is on 
his ſolemn proceſſion to St. John de 
Lateran, they ſtep forth, and on 
their knees offer to him the Pen- 
tateuch 


nected with 


„ fligion. 
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tateuch in a baſon full of gold and 
filver coins. The pope, making a 
ſtop, touches the baton with a wand, 
and performs the like ceremony on 
the head or ſhoulders of the chief 
rabbi, in token that he accepts of 
the Jews homage, and allows them 
to remain in Rome during his pon- 
tificate. The Jews, that their ho- 
mage to Clement XIII. might be 
the more taken notice of, had pur- 
chaſed ſome original ſonnets, and 
printed them in a large letter and 


paper, like proclamations, and 


hung part. of their ſtation with 
theſe teſtimonies of their allegiance. 
The author of theſe ſonnets, in ex- 
pectation of farther gain, digeſted 
them into a collection, to be fold 
on his account. The rabbi, who 
had paid for them, eſtimating their 
merit by the poet's expectation, 
ſeized the edition, as having origi- 


nally purchaſed the picces of which 


it conſiſted. The matter being 
brought before the maſter of the 
ſacred palace, he ſummoned the 
parties; and I had the pleaſure of 
hearing them diſpute their elaims, 


-with all the vehemency of elocu- 


tion and geſture to which the hope 
of pain could rouſe a rabbi and an 
Italian poet, to whom the point in 
diſpute was no {mall matter. Both 
parties _ heard, P. Orſi ad- 
Judged the edition, paying the ex- 
pence of it, to the rabbi, who ex- 
ulted at the deciſion, whilſt the 
poet hung his head, When they 
were withdrawn, I took the liberty 
to eſpouſe the poet's cauſe, as con- 


« have given 1t on the fide of re- 
All the money that the 
60 port had got from the rabbi he 


„ has laid out in printing this col- 


election, of which he would not 


that of religion: 
% Why,” ſays P. Orſi ſmiling, I 


«© have ſold half a dozen copies; 
„he would have been juſt like th. 
dog in the fable, loſing its prey 
in running after the reflection df 
„ the moon. My verdict againſt 
«© him was in fact for him,” 


Ann.... 


Tranſlation of a letter from Aretin 
to Michael Angelo, on painting 


the Laſt Judgment. 
UR author, Mr. Groſley, in- 


troduces this remarkable let. 

ter with the following obſervations, 
To conclude this article of paint- 
ing in a manner agrecable to the 
connoiſſeurs, and uſeful to the ar. 
tiſts, I ſhall inſert a letter written 
by the famous Aretin to Michael 
Angelo on the report, at Venice, 
that he was going to paint the 
Laſt Judgment in Sixtus the IVth's 
chapel at the Vatican. This preat 
piece was finiſhed by the time Mi- 
chael Angelo received the letter; 
for which he thanked Aretin, ac- 
knowledging that the ideas which 
he ſuggeſted of that grand ſubject 
were Sig to thoſe of his on 
rowth. Let artiſts and connoi{- 

eurs judge whether there was more 
truth than politeneſs in this decla- 
ration of Michael Angelo, who ac- 
companied it with ſeveral deſigns 
by his own hand, for which Aretin 
returned him thanks in a letter of 


the 2oth of January, 1538. The 


letter in queſtion is of the 15th of 
September, of the foregoing year. 
W hat Aretin ſays of painting in 
the beginning of this letter, he un- 
ueſtionably wrote as dictated by 
. v4 celebrated Titian, his godfather 
and intimate friend, It may be 
accounted a maſterly comment 
on the 6th chapter of the 35 
book of Pliny. " 
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5 the Divine M1CHAEL ANGELO, 


« As not to be mindful of God, 
is a ftain to reputation, and a 
guilt in the ſoul; ſo, O reſpect- 
able man, is it a flur to ſkull, 
and a diſgrace to the judgment 
of any one who has any ſkill and 
judgment, not to reverence you, 
in whoſe hand lies concealed the 


idea of a new nature? Hence 


the difficulty of the out-lines (in 


which „ ſhews its utmoſt 


art and delicacy) to you is fo 
eaſy, that in the extremities of 
the bodies you exhibit the ut- 
moſt extent of the art : though 
perfection herein be what the 
art itſelf owns impracticable; 
for the extremity (as you know) 
ought to ſurround itfelf, then 
he finiſhed in ſuch a manner, 
that, expreſſing what it does not 
ſhew, it may give to underſtand 
what they, who can rather judge 
than admire, may expect to fee 
performed in the chapel, Now 
I, who either by praiſe or abuſe 
have employed myſelf on the 
greater part of the merits and 
demerits of others, that I may. 
not reduce to mere nothing my 
inſignificancy, do pay you my 
reſpects; nor ſhould I preſume 
thus far, had not my name, 
which has reached the ear of 
every prince, greatly diminiſhed 
its original unworthineſs : and 
it becomes me to reſpe&t you 
very highly; for, if there be 
many monarchs in the world, 
there is but one Michael Angelc, 
What a wonder, that nature 
cannot place any thing at ſuch 
a height but your {kill can reach 
it, nor ſtamp on its works that 


' majeſty Which reſides in your 
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chiſſel and burin! fo that he 
who ſees you is very eaſy about 
not having ſeen Phidias, Apelles, 
and Vitruvius, whoſe geniuſes 
were only the ſhadow of yours. 
But I look upon it as a happy - 
circumſtance for Parrhaſius, an 
the other painters of antiquity, 
thac time has not allowed their 
works to be ſeen in our days 
and, therefore, as I give credit 
to the records of the ancients, I 
muſt defer giving you that palm 
which they would confer on 
you, were they to Judge with 
our eyes, declaring you the only 
ſculptor, the only painter, and 
the only architect. But, it be- 
ing ſo, why not content yourſelf 
with the glory you have already 
acquired ? Ought you not to reſt 
ſatisfhed in having ſurpaſſed o- 
thers in other performances ? 
But I perceive you intend, that 
the End of the World, whick 
you are at preſent painting, 
thall exceed its Beginning, which 
you have already painted; fo 
that, your performances being 
outdone by denies you ſhew 
yourſelf ſuperior to your own- 
ſelf. 

„ Farther, who would not dread 
employing his pencil on ſuch 
a tremendous ſubje&t? I ſee, 
amidſt the multitude, Anti- 
chriſt with a viſage which none 
but you could have imagined : 
I fee the countenances of the liv- 
ing convulſed with terror: in 
the ſun, moon, and ftars, I ſee 
the ſymptoms of approachin 
extinction : I ſee fire, air, an 
water expire: I ſee effete Nature 
apart, her contracted poſture the 
emblem of her decrepitude : I 
ſee 'Time, withered and trem- 
bling, fitting on a dry ſtump of 
: ; 46 a 
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a tree, as being come to its pe- 
riod: and while I perceive every 
one ſhuddering at the clangor of 
the angels trumpets, I fee Life 
and Death labouring with dread- 
ful oppoſition : I ſee the former 
ſtraining every nerve to raiſe u 
the Toy and the latter no lets 
eager in deſtroying the living : 
I ſee Hope conducting the hand 
of the bleſſed, and Deſpair at 
the head of the guilty : I ſee the 
clouds fulgid with rays iſſuing 
from the heavenly fires, on 
which Chriſt fits environed with 
lories and terrors amidſt his 
lefſed hoſts : I ſee his counte- 
nance, which, emitting corruſ- 
cations of a benign and terrible 
light, fills the virtuous with joy, 
and the profligate with terror: 
in the mean time, I alſo ſee the 
miniſters of the abyſs with 
frightful countenances, inſultin 
ſuch as Cæſar and Alexander, 
pointing to the glory of martyrs 
and ſaints; to overcome one's 
ſelf being quite a different thing 
from conquering the world: I 
ſee Fame with her crowns and 
and palms trodden under foot, 
and ſhe herſelf lying among the 
wheels of her ſhattered car: 
laſtly, I ſee the final ſentence iſ- 
ſuing from the divine mouth: I 
ſee it like two arrows, one of 
ſalvation, the other of damna- 
tion ; rapidly flying downwards 
in its vindictive wrath, darting 
on the elemental machine, and, 
with loud claps of thunder, 
ſtriking creation to ruins: I fee 
the lights of paradiſe, and the 
furnaces of the abyſs, glaring 
amidſt the palpable darkneſs 
which involves the ethereal ex- 
panſe. So that the thoughts 
raiſed in me by the imagery of 
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the deſtruction attending the laſ 
day, intimate to me, If thou 
feareſt and trembleſt thus whilg 
only beholding Ruonaruoti; 
works, how wilt thou ſhudder 
* and fear when thou ſhalt ſee 
«© the Omnipotent Being himſelf 
„ fit in judgment?“ 
„ But do you think, Sir, that, 
though I have made a vow never 
to ſee Rome again, my ſtrong 
deſire of ſeeing ſuch a picture 
will not break that vow ? Ves, 
ſooner than thus affront your in. 
comparable ſkill, I will give the 
lye to my reſolution ; and I beg 
your kind approbation of my 
* deſire to celebrate your talents, 


« Venice, the 15th of 
«« September, 1537.” 
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8 Compariſon between The Perſians, a 


Tragedy, by Eſchylus, and Ham- 
let; from an ingenious Eſſay latth 
publiſhed, on the Writings and Ce- 
nius of Shakeſpear, 


T has been juſt now obſerved, 
that Shakeſpear has an advan- 
tage over the Greek poets, in the 
more ſolemn, gloomy, and myſte- 
rious air of his national ſuperſti- 
tions; but this avails him only 
with critics of deep penetration 
and true taſte, and witk whom 
ſentiment has more ſway than au- 
thority. The learned have received 
the popular tales of Greece from 
their poets; ours are derived to 
them from the illiterate vulgar. 
The phantom of Darius, in the 
tragedy of the Perſians, evoked by 
ancient rites, is beheld with reve- 
rence by the ſchoiar, and endured 
by the bel eſprit. To theſe the 
ghoſt of Hamlet is an object of 
con- 


contempt or ridicule. Let us can- 

didly examine theſe royal ſhades, 

as exhibited to us by thoſe great 
maſters in the art of exciting pity 

and terror, Aſchylus and Shake- 

ſpear; and impartially decide 

which poet throws moſt of the 

fublime into the preternatural 

character; and, alſo, which has 
the art to render it moſt efficient 
in the drama. This enquiry ma 

be more intereſting, as the Frenc 

wits have often mentioned Hamlet”; 
ghoſt as an inſtance of the barba- 
riſm of our theatre. The Perſians, 
of Aſchylus, is certainly one of 
the moſt auguſt ſpeQacles that ever 
was repreſented on a theatre ; no- 
bly imagined, happily ſuſtained, 
regularly conducted, deeply inte- 
reſting to the Athenian people, 
and favourable to their great 
ſcheme of reſiſting the power of 
the Perſian monarch. It would be 
abſurd to depreciate this excellent 
picce, or to bring into a general 
compariſon with it, a drama of ſo 
different a kind as the tragedy of 
| But it 1s ſurely allow- 
able to compare the Perſian phan- 
tom with the Daniſh ghoſt ; and to 
examine, whether any thing but 
prejudice, in favour of the ancients, 
protects the ſuperſtitious circum- 
ſtances relative to the one, from 
the ridicule with which thoſe ac- 
companying the other are treated. 
Atoſſa, the widow of Darius, re- 
lates to the ſages of the Perſian 
council, a dream and an omen ; 
they adviſe her to conſult the ſhade 
of her dead lord, upon what is to 
be done in the unfortunate' fitua- 
tion of Xerxes juſt defeated by the 
Greeks. In the third act ſhe enters 


ring to the manes a libation 
compoſed of milk, honey, wine, 
oil, &c. upon this Darius iſſues 


critic, who, in judgin 
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from his tomb. Let the wits, who 
are ſo ſmart on our ghoſt's diſap- 
pearing at the cock's crowing, ex- 
— why, in reaſon, a ghoſt in 
erſia, or in Greece, ſhould be 
more fond of milk and honey, 
than averſe, in Denmark, to the 
crowing of a cock. Each poet 
adopted, in his work, the ſuperſti- 
tion relative to his ſubjet; and 
the poet who does ſo, underſtands 
his buſineſs much better than the 
of that 
work, refuſes it his attention. The 
3 of Darius comes forth in 
is regal robes to Atoſſa and the 
Satraps in council, who, in the 
eaſtern manner, pay their ſilent 
adorations to their emperor. His 
quality of ghoſt does not appear 
to make any impreſſion upon 
them; and the Satraps ſo exactly 
preſerve the characters of cour- 
tiers, that they do not venture to 
tell him the true ſtate of the affairs 
of his kingdom, and 2ts recent 
diſgraces: finding he cannot get 
any information from them, he atl- 
dreſſes himſelf to Atoſſa, who dees 
not break forth with that paſſion 
and tenderneſs one ſhould ſuppoſe 
ſhe would do on the ſight of her 
long loſt huſband ; but very calm- 
ly informs him, after ſome flattery 
on the conſtant proſperity of his 
reign, of the cola ſtate of 


Perſia under Xerxes, who has been 


ſtimulated by his courtiers to make 
war upon Greece, The phantom, 
who was to 8 ignorant of 
what was paſt, that the Athenian 

ear might be ſoothed and flattered 
with the detail of their victory at 
Salamis, is allowed, for the ſame 
reaſon, ſuch preſcience as to fore- 
tell their future triumph at Platea. 
Whatever elſe he adds by way of 
council or reproof, either in itſelf, 
or 
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or in the mode of delivering it, is 
nothing more than might 3 ex- 
pected from any old counſellor of 
ſtate. Darius gives his advice to 
the old men, to enjoy whatever 
they can, becauſe riches are of no 
uſe in the grave. As this touches 
the moſt abſurd and ridiculous foi- 
ble in human nature, the increaſe 
of a greedy and ſolicitous deſire of 
wealth, as the period of enjoyment 
of it becomes more precarious and 
ſhort, the admonition has ſome- 
thing of a comiè and ſatirical turn, 
unbecoming the ſolemn character 
of the healer, and the ſad exigen- 
cy upon which he was called. The 
intervention of this præternatural 
being gives nothing of the mar- 
vellous or the ſublime to the piece, 
nor adds to, or is connected with its 
intereſts. The ſupernatural diveſt- 
ed of the auguſt and the terrible 
make but a poor figure in any ſpe- 
cies of poetry; uſeleſs and uncon- 
nected with the fable, it wants pro- 
priety in dramatic poetry. Shake- 
ſpear had fo juſt a taſte that he ne- 
ver introduced any præternatural 
character on the ſtage that did not 
aſſiſt in the conduct of the drama. 
Indeed he had ſuch a prodigious 
torce of talents he could make 
every being his fancy created ſub- 
ſervient to his defigns. The un- 
couth, ungainly monſter, Caliban, 
is ſo ſubject to his genius, as to 
aſſiſt in bringing things to the pro- 
poſed end and perfection. And 
the ſlight fairies, aveat maſters 
though they be, even in their wan- 
ton gambols, and idle ſports, per- 
form great taſks by his /o potent 
art. 

But to return to the intended 
comparifon between the Grecian 
ſhade and the Daniſh ghoſt. The 
firſt propriety in the conduct of this 
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kind of machinery, ſeems to be 
that the præternatural perſon be 
intimately connected with the fa. 
ble; that he increaſe the intereſt, 
add to the ſolemnity of it, and that 
his efficiency, in bringing on the 
cataſtrophe, be in ſome meafure 
adequate to the violence done to 
the ordinary courſe of things in 
his viſible interpoſition. Theſe 
are points peculiarly important in 
dramatic. poetry, as has been he. 
fore obſerved. To theſe ends it i; 
8 this being ſhould be ac. 
knowledged and revered by the na. 
tional ſuperſtition, and every ope. 


ration that developes the attributes, 


which the vulgar opinion, or nurſe's 
legend, taught us to aſcribe to him, 
will augment our pleaſure ; whe- 
ther we give the reins to imagina- 
tion, and, as ſpectators, willingly 


pre ourſelves up to pleaſing de. 


uſion, or, as critics, examine the 
merit of the compoſition, I hope 
it is not difficult to ſhew, that in all 
theſe capital points our author has 
excelled. At the ſolemn midnight 
hour, Horatio and Marcellus, the 
ſchool-fellows of young Hamlet, 
come to the centinels upon guard, 
excited by a report that the ghoſt 
of their late monarch had ſome 
ran nights appeared to them. 
Horatio, not being of the credu- 
lous vulgar, gives little credit to 


the ſtory, but bids Bernardo pro- 


ceed in his relation. 


BERNARDO. 


Laſt night of all, 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſt- 
ward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe t'illume that 
part of heav'n, 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and 
myſelf, 
The bell then beating one 
lere 
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Here enters the ghoſt, after you 
are thus prepared. There is ſome- 
thing ſolemn and ſubkme in thus 
repuſatin the walking of the ſpi- 
tit, by the courſe of the ſtar: it 
intimates a connection and corre- 
ſpondence between things beyond 
our ken, and above the wiſible diur- 
nal ſphere. Horatio is affected with 
that kind of fear which ſuch an 
appearance would naturally excite, 
He trembles and turns pale, When 
the violence of the motion ſub- 
ſides, he reflects, that probably this 
ſupernatural event portends ſome 
danger lurking in the ſtate, 'This 
ſuggeſtion gives importance to the 
phenomenon, and engages our at- 
tention, Horatio's relation of the 
king's combat with the Norwegan, 
and of the forces the young For- 
tinbras 1s 2 in order to 
attack Denmark, ſeems to point 
out from what quarter the appre- 
hended peril is to ariſe. Such ap- 
pearances, ſays he, preceded the 
fall of mighty Julius, and the ruin 
of the great commonwealth; and 
he adds, ſuch have often been the 
omens of diſaſters in our own 
ſtate. There is great art in this 
conduct. The true cauſe of the 
royal Dane's diſcontent could not 
be gueſſed at: it was a ſecret 
which could be only revealed by 
himſelf. In the mean time, it was 
neceſſary to captivate our attention, 
by demonſtrating, that the poet 
was not going to exhibit ſuch idle 
and frivolous gambols as ghoſts are 
by the vulgar often repreſented to 
perform, The hiſtorical teſtimony, 


that, antecedent to the dcath of 
Cæſar, 


The graves ſtood tenantleſo, and 
the ſheeted dead 


5 


ſpeech. 


« Did ſqueak and gibber in the 


© Roman ſtreets, 


gives credibility and importance to 
this phxnomenon. Horatio's ad- 
dreſs to the ghoſt 1s brief and per- 
tinent, and the whole purport of it 
agreeable to the vulgar conception 
of theſe matters. 


HoraTio. 


Stay, illuſion! 
If thou haſt any ſound, or uſe of voice, 
Speak to me. 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace 
ro me, 
Speak to me. 
If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which happily foreknowing may 
avoid, 
Oh ſpeak ! 
Or, if thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 


Extorted treaſure in the womb of 


earth, 

For which, they ſay, you ſpirits oft 
walk in death, 

Speak of tt. | 


Its vaniſhing at the crowing of 
the cock is another circumſtance of 
the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition. 


2900S Hamlet's indignation at 


his mother's haſty and inceſtuous 
marriage, his ſorrow for his father's 
death, his character of that prince, 
prepare the ſpectator to ſympathize 
with his wrongs and ſufferings. 
The ſon, as is natural, with much 
more vehement emotion than Ho- 
ratio did, addͤreſſes his father's 
ſhade. Mamlet's terror, his aſto- 
niſhment, his vehement deſire to 
know the cauſe of this viſitation, 
are Itreiiltiblvy communicated to 
the ſpectator by the following 


IId. 
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HaMLET. 


Angels and miniſters of grace de- 
fend us! | 

Be thou a ſpirit of health, or gob- 
lin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, 
or blaſts from hel], 


Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 


Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable 
ſhape, . 
That I will ſpeak to thee. I'II call 
thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : oh! an- 
ſwer me; 

Let me not burſt in ignorance; but 
tell, 

Why thy canonized bones, hearſed 
in death, 

Have burſt their cearments? Why 
the ſepulchre, 

Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in- 
urn'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and mar- 
ble jaws, 

To cait thee up again? What may 
this mean, 

That thou, dead corſe, again, in 
compleat ſteel, | 
Reviiit'it thus the glimpſes of the 

moon, 


Making night hideous ? 


Never did the Grecian muſe of 
tragedy relate a tale ſo full of pity 


and terror as 1s imparted by the 
Every circumſtance 
melts us with compaſſion ; and with 
waat horror do we hear him ſay! 


GHOST. 


But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon- 
houſe, | 
I could a tale unfold ; whoſe lighteſt 
word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul, freeze 
thy young blood, 


Make thy two eyes, like | 
from their ipheres, fan, fr 

Thy knotted and combined locks 
to part, 

And each particular hair to fan, 
on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcy. 
pine; | 

But this eternal blazon muſt not be 

To ears of fleſh and blood, 


All that follows is ſolemn, ſad, and 
deeply affecting. 


Whatever in Hamlet belongs ty 


the præternatural is perfectly fine, 
the reſt of the play — not cone 


within the ſubject of this chapter, 


A 


An, Account of the 2 Jour; 
Lads, celebrated by Mr. Pope; 
From Ruffhead's Life of that 
Writer. 


HIS lady is ſuppoſed to 

have been the ſame perſon, 

to whom the duke of Buckinghan 
addreſſed ſome lines on her inten- 
tions of retiring into a monaſtery, 
which deſign is alſo hinted at in 
one of Mr. Pope's letters, where 
he ſays, addreſſing himſelf, as it is 
preſumed, to this very perſon: I 
you are reſolved, in revenge to 
« rob the world of ſo much ex. 
cc ample as you may afford It, | 
believe your deſign will be vain: 
% for even in a monaſtery, your 
«« devotions cannot carry you {0 
« far towards the next world, 4 
to make this loſe fight of you: 
<« but you will be like a ſtar, that, 
« while it is fixed in heaven, ſhines 
„over all the earth. Whereſo- 
<« ever providence ſhall diſpoſe d 
«© the moſt valuable thing I know, 
I ſhall ever follow you with my 
« ſincereſt wiſhes; and my bel 
6 thougats 


rt 61 thoughts will be perpetually 
„waiting upon you, when you 
ks « never Rear of me or them. Your 


« own guardian angels cannot be 
« more conſtant or more filent.” ' 

This unfortunate lady, as Mr. 
Pope very properly calls her, was 
ditinguiſhed by her rank, fortune, 
and beauty, and was committed to 
the guardianſhi of an uncle, who 

ave her an education ſuitable to 
her expectations; but while ſhe was 
yet very young, ſhe was ſuppoſed 
to have entertained a partiality for 
a young gentleman of inferior de- 
cree, which occaſioned her to refuſe 
2 match which her guardian pro- 
poſed to her, 

[t was not long before her cor- 
reſpondence with this gentleman 
was diſcovered by means of ſpies, 
whom her guardian had employed 
to watch over her conduct, and 
when he upbraided her with this 
ſecret intercourſe, ſhe had too much 
truth and honour to deny the charge. 

The uncle, finding her affec- 
tions ſo rooted, that ſhe had not 
power to withdraw them, forced 
her abroad, where ſhe was received 
with the reſpe& due to her quality, 
but confined from the ſight of every 
one but the dependants of this ri- 
gid guardian, 

Her deſpondent lover tranſmitted 


peated aſſurances, that they would 
he privately delivered to her; but 
his hopes were betrayed, and his 
letters, inſtead of being preſented 
to the object of his affetions, were 
lent to England, and only ſerved 
to render her confinement more 
Arait and ſevere. | 

In this miſerable and hopeleſ: 
condition, ſhe languiſhed a conſi- 
derable time in ſickneſs and ſorrow, 


ul at length ſhe put an end to her 
Vol. XII. | 
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life with a ſword which ſhe bribed 
a woman ſervant to procure her, 
and was found yet warm upon the 
ground. 

Being, by the laws of the place, 
denied chriſtian ſepulture, ſne was 
interred without the leaſt ſolemni- 
ty, being caſt into the common 
earth, without any mournful at- 
tendants to perform the laſt duties 
of affection, and only followed by 
ſome young people in the neigh- 
bourhood, who beſtrewed her grave 
with flowers. 

Such a moving cataſtrophe might 
have inſpired a E with ſenſibi- 
lity ; but in Mr. Pope it awakened 
all the power of the pathos. 
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ſeveral letters on the faith of re- 


Plan of an Epic Poem, deſigned by 
Mr. Pope; from the ſame. 


T has been before intimated, 

that our author had formed a 
deſign of writing an epic poem on 
a ftory related in the old annaliſt, 
Geoffery of Monmouth, concern- 
ing the arrival of Brutus, the ſup- 
poſed grandſon of Eneas, into our 
illand, and the ſettlement of the 
firſt foundations of the Britiſh mo- 
narchy. 

A ſketch of this intended piece, 
now lies before the writer of theſe 
ſheets ; and as the plan ſeems to be 
noble, extenſive, and ecutying, he 
truſts that an account of it will not 
only be entertaining, but inſtruc= 
tive; as the deſign may ſerve as a 
model to employ ſome genius, if 
any there be, or fhall hereafter 
ariſe, equal to the execution of 
ſuch an arduous taſk, ft 

The poem, as has been obſerved, 
was to have been entitled Brutus. 
As Eneas was famed for his piety, 
ſo his grandſon's characteriſtic wass 
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benevolence, the firſt predominant 
principle of his character, which 
prompted his endeavours to redeem 
the remains of his countrymen, the 
deſcendants from Troy, then cap- 
tives in Greece, and to eſtabliſh 
their freedom and felicity in a juſt 


form of government. 


He goes to Epirus, from thence 
he travels all over Greece; collects 
all the ſcattered Trojans ; and re- 
deems them with the treaſures he 
brought from Italy. 

_ Having collected his ſcattered 
countrymen, he conſults the oracle 
of Dodona, and 1s promiſed a ſet- 
tlement in an and, which, from 
the deſcription, appears to have 


been Britain. He then puts to ſea, 


and enters the Atlantic ocean, 

The firſt book was intended to 
open with the appearance of Bru- 
tus at the ſtraits of Calpe, in ſight 
of the pillars of Hercules, (the 20 
lus ultra.) He was to have been 
introduced debating in council with 
his captains, whether it was ad- 
viſeable to launch into the great 
ocean, on an enterprize bold and 
hazardous as that of the great Co- 
lumbus. 

One reaſon, among others, aſ- 


ſigned by Brutus, for attempting the 


great ocean in ſearch of a new coun- 


try, was, that he entertained no 


proſpect of introducing pure man- 


ners in any part of the then known 


world; but that he might do it 


among a people uncorrupt in their 


manners, worthy to be made happy; 
and wanting only arts and laws to 
that purpoſe, 2 

A debate enſues. Piſander, an 
old Trojan, is rather for ſettling in 
Betica, a rich country, near the 
ſtraits, within the Mediterranean, 
of whoſe wealth they had heard 
great fame at Carthage. Brutus 
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apprehends that the ſoftneſs of the 
climate, and the gold found there 
would corrupt their manners; he. 
ſides, that the Tyrians, who had 
eſtabliſhed great commerce there 
had introduced their ſuperſtition 
among the natives, and made then 
unapt to receive the inſtructions he 
was deſirous to give. 

Cloanthes, one of his captains, 
out of avarice and effeminacy, ne. 
vertheleſs deſires to ſettle in a rich 
and fertile country, rather than 9 
tempt the dangers of the ocean, out 
of a romantic notion of heroiſm, 

This has ſuch an effect, that the 
whole council being diſmayed, ar 
unwilling to paſs the ſtraits, and 
venture into the great ocean ; plead. 
ing the example of Hercules for not 
advancing farther, and urging the 
preſumption of going beyond : 
god. 'To which Brutus, rifing with 
emotion, anſwers, that Hercules 
was but a mortal like them; and 
that if their virtue was ſuperior to 
his, they would have the ſame clain 
to divinity: for that the path of 
virtue, was the only way which Jay 
open to heaven. 

At length he reſolves to goin a 
ſingle ſhip, and to reje& all ſuch 
fare, as dared not accompany 


Upon this, Orontes takes fire, 
declares he will attend him through 
any dangers ; that he wants no on 
cle but his own courage, and the 
love of glory, That it was for 
merchants like the T'yrians, not for 
heroes like them, to make trading 
ſettlements in a country, for the 
ſake of its wealth. 

All the younger part of the coun- 
eil agree to the ſentiments of Oron- 
tes; and, from the love they bear 
to Brutus, determine to be the com- 
panions of his enterprize, and , 


+. reſolved to ſet fail the next day. 
That night Hercules appears to him 
in a vifion, applauding and con- 
frming the ſentiments he had that 
day delivered in council, and en- 
couraging him to perſevere in the 
parſuit of the intended enterprize. 

The ſecond book opens with a 
picture of the ſupreme God in all 
his majeſty, ſitting on his throne in 
the higheſt heaven. The ſuperin- 
tending angel of the 'Trojans em- 
pire (the Regnum Priami wvetus ) falls 
down before the throne, and con- 
fefſes his juſtice in having over- 
turned that kingdom, for the ſins 
of the princes, and of the people 
themſelves. But adds, that after 
having chaſtiſed and humbled them, 
it would now be agreeable to his 
mercy and goodneſs, to raiſe up a 
new ſtate from their ruins, and 
form a people who might ſerve 
him better. That, in Brutus, his 
providence had a fit inſtrument for 
lach a gracious deſign. 

This proftrate angel is raiſed by 
the Almighty, and permitted to 
attend upon Brutus in his voyage 
to Britain, in order to aſſiſt him in 
the reduction of that iſland. 

The guardian angel, in purſu- 
ance of this commiſhon, flies from 
heaven to the high mountain of 
Calpe; and from thence cauſes an 
#alt wind to blow, which carries 
the fleet out of the ſtreights weſt- 
ward to the Canary iſlands, where 
he lands, | 
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Here was to have been a deſcrip- 
tion of Teneriffe, and of the vol- 
canoes, as likewiſe of a moſt de- 
licious iſland, which is deſcribed to 
be without inhabitants. A great 
part of his followers are diſpoſed 
to ſettle here. What more, ſay 
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than ſuch a pleaſing end of all our 


they, can we wiſh for ourſelves, 
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labours? In an inhabited country 
we muſt, perhaps, be forced to fight, 
and deſtroy the natives; here, with- 
out encroaching upon others, with- 
out the guilt of a conqueſt, we 
may have a land that will ſupply 


us with all the neceſſaries of life. 


Why then ſhould we go farther ? 
Let us thank the 8 and reſt 
here in peace. This affords room 
for a beautiful deſcription of the 
land of lazineſs. | 

Brutus, however, rejects this nar- 
row and ſelfiſh propoſition, as m- 
compatible with his generous plan 
of extending benevolence, by in- 
ſtructing and poliſhing unculti- 
vated minds. He deſpiſes the 
mean thought of providing for the 
happineſs of themſelves alone, and 
ſets the great promiſes of heaven 
before them, 

His perſuaſions, being ſeconded 
by good omens, prevail ; neverthe- 
leſs they leave behind them the old 
men and the women, together with 
ſuch as are timid and unfit for ſer- 
vice, to enjoy their eaſe there, and 
erect a city, Over this colony, 
conſiſting however of about three 
thouſand perſons, he propoſes to 
make Piſander king, under ſuch 
limitations as appear to him wiſeſt 
and beſt. 
To this propoſal they all aſſent 
with great ſatisfaction; only Piſan- 
der abſolutely refuſes to be king, 
and begs, notwithſtanding his age, 
that he may attend Brutus in 
enterprize. 


He urges that his ex- 


rience and councils may be of 


uſe, though his ſtrength is gone; 
and that he ſhall die unhappy, if 
he does not die in the arms of his 
friend. . 
Brutus accepts his company, with 
expreſſions of gratitude ; and 


— eft his colony a form of 
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pure wo; ſhip, and a ſhort and ſim- 
ple body of laws, orders them to 
chuſe a government for themſelves, 
and then ſets ſail with none but re- 
ſolute and noble aſſociates. 

Here the poet, by way of epi- 
ſode, meant to have introduced the 
paſſion of ſome friend, or the fond- 
neſs of ſome female, who refuſed to 
ſtay behind, and determined to 
brave all hardſhips and penis, ra- 
ther than quit the object of their 
affections. 

Providence is now ſuppoſed to 
ſend his ſpirit to raiſe the wind, 
and direct it to the northward. 
The veſſel at length touches at Lis- 
bon, or Ulyſtpont, where he meets 
with the ſon of a Trojan, captive 
of Ulyſſes. This gives occaſion 
for an epiſode; and, among other 
things, Eiraithies an account of U- 
Ftyſſes ſettling there, and 1 
Liſbon; with a detail of the wicked 
principles of policy and ſuperſti- 
tion he had eſtabliſned, and of his 
being at length driven away by 
the — — people he had en- 
ſaved. 

Brutus is afterwards driven by a 

ſtorm, raiſed by an evil ſpirit, as far 
as Norway. He prays to the Su- 
preme God. His guardian angel 
calms the ſeas, = conducts the 
fleet fafe into a port; but the evil 
ſpirit excites the barbarian people, 
to attack them at their landing. 
Brutus however repulſes . 
lands and encamps on the ſea ſhore. 
In the night an aurora borealis aſto- 
niſhes his men, ſuch a phenomenon 
taving never been ſeen by them 
before. | 

He endeavours to keep up their 
ſpirits, by telling them that what 
they look upon as a prodigy, may 


to them and him; but that if it he 


to interpret it in their own favour 
becauſe heaven never works mirz. 
cles, but for the good. About mid. 
night they are attacked again) 
the barbarians, and the light of the 
aurora, 1s of great uſe to them for 
their defence, 

Brutus kills their chief leader, 
and Orontes the three next in com. 
mand. This diſcourages them, and 
mey fly up into the country. He 
makes priſoners of ſome of the na. 
tives, who had been uſed to thoſe 
ſeas, and enquires of them con. 
cerning a great 1fland to the ſouth. 
weit of their country: they tell 
him they had been in ſuch an iſland 
u pon piratical voyages, and had car. 
ried ſome of the natives into cap. 
tivity. He obtains ſome of theſe 
captives, whom he finds to be Br. 
tons; they deſcribe their country to 
him, and undertake to pilot him. 

In che next book, Brutus touches 
at the Orcades, and a picture is gi. 
ven of the manners of the ſavages, 
The North Britons he brought with 
him from Norway, relate ftrange 
ſtories concerning one of the great. 
eſt of their iſlands, ſuppoſed to be 
inhabited by dæmons, who forbid 
ail acceſs to it by thunders, earch- 
guakes, &. Eudemon relates 


any thing ſupernatural, they Oupht 


tradition in Greece, that in one 0f 


the northern iſlands of the ocean, 
ſome of the Titans were confined 
after their overthrow by- Jupiter. 
Brutus, to confound their {upertt- 
tion, reſolves to land in that iſland. 
Brutus fails thither in a ſmall 
veſſel of fix oars, attended only by 
Orontes, who inſiſts on fharing 
with him in this adventure. When 
the boat approaches the ſhore, 3 


be a phenomenon of nature uſual in-iolent hurricane riſes, which daſhes 


thoſe countries, though unknown 


it againſt the recks, and beats it 
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to pieces. All the men are drown- 
ed but Brutus and Orontes, who 
ſwim to land. They find a thick 
foreſt dark and impenetrable, out of 
which proceeds a dreadful noiſe. 

All at once the ſun was darkened, 
a thick night comes over them ; 
thundering noiſes, and bellowings 
are heard in the air, and under 
ground. A terrible eruption of fire 
breaks out from the top of a moun- 
tain, the earth ſhakes beneath their 
feet, Orontes flies hack into the 
wood, but Brutus remains un- 
daunted, though in great danger 
of being ſwallowed up, or burnt 
by the fire. In this extremity he 
calls upon God; the eruption 
ceaſes, and his guardian angel ap- 
pears to Brutus, telling him God 
had permitted the evil ſpirit to work 
ſeeming miracles by natural means, 
in order to try his virtue, and to 
humble the pride of Orontes, who 
was too confident in his courage, 
and too little regardful of provi- 
dence. That the hill before them 
was a volcano ; that the effects of it 
dreadful, though natural, had made 
the ignorant ſavages believe the 
iſland to be an habitation of fiends. 
That the hurricane, which had 
wrecked his boat, was a uſual ſymp- 
tom preceding an eruption. That 
he might have periſhed in the 
eruption, if God had not ſent 
him his good angel to be his pre- 
ſerver. 

He then direQs him to ſeek the 
ſouth-weſt parts of Great Britain, 
becauſe the northern parts were in- 
ſeſted by men not yet diſpoſed to 
receive religion, arts and good go- 
vernment ; the ſubduing and civi- 
lizing of whom was reſerved by 
providence for a fon, that ſhould be 
born of him after his conqueſt of 
England. 


Brutus promiſes to obey; the 


angel vaniſhes. Brutus finds Oron- 
tes in a cave of the wood; he is ſo 
aſhamed of his fear, that he at- 
tempts to kill himſelf. Brutus 
comforts him, aſcribes it to a ſuper- 
natufal terror, and tells him what 


he had heard from the angel. 


They go down to the coaſt, where 
they find Hanno, with a ſhip to 
carry them off. 

The enſuing book deſcribes the 
Joy of Brutus, at ſight of the white 
rocks of Albion. He lands at 
Torbay, and, in the weſtern part 
of the iſland, meets with a kind re- 
ception. | 

The climate is deſcribed to be 
equally free from the effeminacy 
and foftneſs of the ſouthern chmes, 
and the ferocity and ſavageneſs of 
the northern. The natural genius 
of the natives being thus in the me- 
dium between theſe extremes, was 
well adapted to receive the im- 
provements in virtue, he meditated 
to introduce. They are repreſented 
worſhippers of the ſun and fire, but 
of good and gentle diſpoſitions, 
having no bloody ſacrifices among 
them. Here he meets the Druids, 
at an altar of turf, in an open 
8 offering fruits and flowers to 
1eaven. 

Then follows a picture of the 
haven, which 1s ſucceeded by an 
account of the northern parts, ſup- 
poſed to be infeſted by tyrants, of 
whom the Britains tell ſtrange ſto- 
rics, repreſenting them as giants, 
whom he undertakes to aſſiſt them 
1n conquering. 

Among theſe iſlands, our 
takes notice of the iſland Mona, 
groaning under the laſh of ſuperſti- 
tion, being governed by prieſts. 

Likewiie of another diſtracted by 
diſmal anirchy, the neighbours eat- 
ing their captives, and carrying 
away virgins; which affords room 
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for a beautiful epiſode, deſcribing 
the feelings of a paſſionate lover, 
who prevailed on Brutus to fly to 
the reſcue of a favourite fair-one, 
whom, by his aid, he recovered 
from the arms of her brutal ra- 
viſher, | 

Our poet alſo ſpeaks of a third 
under the dominion of tyranny, 
which was ſtronger than the reſt, 
and defended by giants living in 
caſtles, high rocks, &c. ſome of 
theſe giants our poet names, as 
Corinzus, Gogmagog, &c. Here 


he propoſed to moralize the old 


fables concerning Brutus, Gogma- 
gog, &c. | 
rutus, however, is oppoſed in 
his attempt by the prieſts, conju- 
rers, and magicians ; and the prieſts 
are ſuppoſed to have had ſecrets, 
which paſt for ſupernatural, ſuch 
as the uſe of gunpowder, &c. He 
meets with many difficulties like- 
wiſe from his own people, which 
interrupt his deſigns; particularly 
from one of lis kinſmen, who 1s 
cung, fierce, and ambitious. He 
15 earneſt for conquering all by 
force, and treating the people who 
ſubmitted to him as ſlaves. 

But Brutus gives it as his opi- 
nion, not to conquer and deſtroy 
the natives of the new-diſcovered 
land, but to poliſh and refine them, 
by introducing true religion, void 
of ſuperſtition and all falie notions 
of the deity, which only leads to 
vice and miſery, among people who 
are uncorrupted in their manners, 
and only want the introduction of 
uſeful arts, under the ſanction of a 
good government, to eſtabliſh and 
enſure their felicity. 

This turbulent kinſman like- 
wiſe endangers a revolt, by taking 
away a woman betrothed to a Bri- 
tals 


Some of Brutus's followers 
part with him, and raiſe a 1 
which; by his wiſdom and firmneſz. 
he ſuppreſſes; and brings the dit. 
contented back to their duty, who 
at length unite with him againg 
the giants, their common enem 
It muſt not be omitted, that the 
kiniman is repreſented as repentin 
of his ſeceſſion, and much aſham 
that Brutus, having left him a vic. 
tim to female blandiſhments, went 
to war without him. 

Brutus, in the end, ſucceeded in 
his enterprize againſt the giants, 
and enchantment vaniſhed before 
him: having reduced the fortreſſes; 
of ſuperſtition; anarchy and ty. 
ranny, the whole ifland ſubmits to 
good government, and with thi; 
the poem was intended to cloſe, 

Such are'the outlines of the plan, 
which have been extracted from the 
ſheets before me ; and that nothing 
might be wanting to perfect it as 
an epic compoſition, our poet had 
prepared his machinery, and given 
names to his good and evil ſpirits, 
He obſerves, that both ſcripture 
and common opinion agree in au- 
thorizing the operation of ſuch 
ſpirits, as theſe employed for good 
ends, to advance the worſhip of the 
deity and virtue; and thoſe for 
evil, to promote ſuperſtition and 
vice: and he adds, that they ma 
be equally admitted under any Fr 
penſation, either ethic or chriſtian. 

Nor has our poet forgotten the 
Dramatis Perſonæ, oi which ſome 
are taken notice of in this etch, 
particularly that of Brutus, whoſe 
character is as perfect as human 
nature will admit. A moſt wiſe 
legiſlator, an undaunted ſoldier, a 
juſt, moderate, beneficent prince; 
the example and pattern of. kings, 
and true heroes. 

1 5 That 
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That of Orontes, a young man 
next in command under him, of an 
impetuous nature, ſuch as Achilles, 
Rinaldo, Alexander; valiant, un- 
vernable, licentious, but gene- 
rous; and when free from paſſion, 
gcod and humane. 
That of Piſander, to contraſt 
with Orontes, a very old man, the 
Neſtor of Troy, who had ſeen 
three generations, being born be- 
fore the "_ of Helen, in the 
fcuriſhing days of king Priam. 
Wiſe, cautious, eloquent; of great 
authority in Brutus's army, em- 
ployed to tame the ſavages in Bri- 
tain, and to unite the different clans 
of the good Britons, &c. 

Hipomedom, a bloody, cruel ſol- 
dier, always for violent meaſures ; 
killed by the giants, 

Cloanthus, a ſoldier ſeeking only 
plunder and Juſt, deſtroyed by a 
woman. 

Eudemon, a phyſician, carried 
away captive, while yet a boy, at 
the taking of Troy, by Machaon, 
the ſon of Eſculapius, who in- 
ſtructed him in his art, and after- 
wards enfranchiſed him. After the 
death of Machaon, he became 
highly honoured all over Greece ; 
nevertheleſs, he leaves the court 
of Oreſtes, whoſe phyſician he 
was, out of love to his country, to 
follow Brutus. A character of un- 
common philanthropy, learning and 
virtue, but devoted to the worſhip 
of Eſculapius, out of gratitude to 
the memory of his ſon. 

Goffarius, an artful politic prince, 
without virtue, truſting more to 
ſtratagem in war, than to force. 

Magog, another Mezentius, a de- 
ſpiſer of the gods; brutal, truſting 
to his great ſtrength, without fear, 
conſcience, or prudence. | 


Corineus, valiant, proud, bloody ; 
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but ſubtle, avaritious, and diflem- 
bling. 

Sagibert, favourite to Goffarius, 
a gay agreeable young man; vi- 
cious, ſpirited and brave, ſuch as 
the duc de Joyeuſe, killed in the 
wars againſt the king of Navarre. 

Hanno, a man of a ſevere repub- 
lican virtue, high ſpirit, and great 
knowledge of men and manners, 
from having been much abroad in 
his different commands, 

Our author had actually begun 
this poem; and part of the manu- 
ſcript, in blank verſe, now lies be- 
fore me. But various accidents 
concurred, to prevent his making 
any farther progreſs in it. 

He had likewiſe planned two 
odes, or moral poems, on the M. 
_ of arbitrary Power, and the 
Folly of Ambition. The firſt was to 


open with a view and deſcription 


of Mount Etna or Veſuvius, after 
a long intermiſſion from eruptions ; 
in which was given a picture of all 
rural felicity, in the moſt enchant- 
ing ſcenes of vineyards and olive- 
yards in one place, the products of 
Ceres in another, and flowery paſ- 
tures, overſpread with flocks and 
herds, in a third, while the ſhep- 
herds were indulging themſelves 
in their rural dances, ſongs, and 
muſic; and the huſbandmen in 
feats of activity. In the heat of 
theſe amuſements, is heard the 
rumbling in the bowels of the 
mountain, the day is over-caſt, and 


after other dreadful ſymptoms of 


approaching deſolation, a torrent 
of liquid fire breaks out from the 
mouth, and running down the de- 
clivity, carries away every thing 
in its paſſage ; and, as Milton ſays, 


« All the flouriſhing works © 
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That on the folly of ambition 
and a name, was to open with 
the view of a large champain de- 
ſart country; in the midft of which 
was a large heap of ſhapeleſs and 
deformed ruins, under the ſhadow 
of which was ſeen a ſhepherd's 
ſhed, who at his door was tending 
a few ſheep and goats. The ruins 
attract the eye of a traveller _ 
by, who, curious to be informe 
of what he ſaw, addrefles himſelf 
to the ſhepherd, to know to what 
ſuperb ſtructures theſe ruins be- 

longed. The ſhepherd entertains 
him with an abſurd and fabulous 
account of antient times, in which 
there were ſuch traces of true hiſ- 
tory, that the traveller at length 
diſcovers, by the aid of the 2 
lous rarrator, joined to certain 
marks in the ruins themſelves, 
that this was the famous Blen- 
heim, built, at the public expence, 
by a warlike nation, for the deli- 
verer of Europe, &c. 


„** 


— — 


1 | a 
The following Extract of a Letter 
ewritten to. Lord Burghlye, con- 
taining a particular acceunt of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
is taken from an ola manuſcript, 
«which has been communicated to 
the Public by the Honourable 
Charles Howard, 7 Greyſtock, 


_ 


To the Right Honnorable Sir William 
Cecill, Knight, Lord Burghlye, 
and Lord High Treaſurer of Eng- 


land. g 


T maye pleaſe your good Lord- 
ſhipp to be advertiſed, that ac- 
cordinge as your honnor gave me in 
_ commandment, I have here ſet downe 
in writtinge the true order and 


the caſtell of F af al faz togither 


manner of the execution of Ma 


late Queene of Scotts, the eight of 
Febrewary 1587, in the great fal in 


with relation of all ſuch ſpeches 
ſpoken, actes, and circumſtance, 
preceddinge and concerninge the 
ſame from and after the delive 
of the ſaid Scottiſh Queene to 
Thomas Andrewes Eſquier, High 
Shriffe of her Majeſtie's county of 
Northampton, unto th” end of the 
ſaid execution, as followeth ; 

It beinge certified to the aid 
Queene the ſixt of Febrewary, by 
the right honnorable the earle of 
Kent, the, earle of Shrowſburye, 
and alſo by Sir Amyas Pawlett, 
and Sir Drewe Drewrey, hir go- 
verners, that ſhe was to piepare 
herſelf to dye the eight of Fe- 
brewary next, ſhe ſeemed not to be 
in any terrer for ought that ap- 
pered, by any hir outward geſtures, 
or behaveour, other than maryyl- 
inge the ſhould dye, but rather 
with ſmyling cheerc, and pleſant 
countynance dyſgeited and accept- 
ed the {aid admonytions and pre- 
parations, as to hir ſaid unexpected 
execution, ſaid that hir death 
ſhould he wellcome to hir ſeinge hir 
majeſtie was ſo reſolved, and that 
hir ſoule were too farre unworthey 
the ſruition of the joye of heaven 
for ever, whoſe bodye would not in 
this world be content to indewer 
the ſtroxe of execution for a mo- 
ment, and that ſpoken, ſhe wept 
moſt bytterly and became ſylent. 

The ſaid eight of Febrewary be- 
inge come, and the tyme and place 
appointed for the execution as 
aforeſaid; the ſaid quene of Scotts, 
being of ſtature tall, of bodie cor- 

ulent, round ſhewlderd, her face 
fat and brod, duble chenned, and 
haſle eyed, hir borrowed heare— 


borne 


-ne her attyre on hir head, was 
an this be ſhe had a dreſſing 
of lawne edged with bone-lace, a 
omander chaine, with an Agnus 
hei about her neck, a crucifixe in 
her hand, a payer of beades at her 
irdle, with a goulding croſſe at 
th! end of it, a vaile of lawn faſtin- 
ed to hir cawle with a bowed out 
wyre and edged round about with 
4 bone-lace, hir gowne of black 
ſatten prynted, with a trayne and 
long fleifes to the grownd ſet with 
2 range of buttons of jett trimed 
with pearle and ſhort ſleffes of 
black ſatten, cut with a payer of 
leeffes of purple velvet hole, under 
them, hir kirtle hole of figured ſat- 
ten black, hir petycote uper bodie 
unlaced in the back of crymſen 
{atten, her peticote ſcirtes of crym- 
ſen velvett, hir ſhooes of Spanyſu 
lether, with the rowgh fide out- 
ward, a payer of green ſilke garters, 
hir nether ſtockings woſted colured 
water ſet clocked with ſylver, and 
text hir legg a payer of Jarſey hoſe 
whit, This Queene thus appered 
in a kind of joye, without any de- 
her of deferinge of matters or time, 
departed hir chamber, and very 
willingly bended hir ſtepps towards 
the place of execution, beinge 
gently carryed, and ſupported out 
of her chamber into an enttery next 
the ſaid great hall, by twoe of Sir 


bentlemen of good accompt, did 
wete hir Where they found one of 
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the ſayd queene's ſervants, named 


Melvin, kneeling on his knees to 


the ſaid Queene his miſtris, who 
wringing his hands, and ſhedin 
of teares, uſed then and there theſe 
woords unto hir. 

Ah, madam, unhappie me! what 
man on earth was ever before the 
meſſinger of ſuch importunate ſor- 
rowe and heavines as I ſhall be 
when I ſhall report that my good 
and gratious Queene and Miſtris is 
beheaded in England ? "This being 
ſaid, teares prevented him of ffur- 
ther ſpeakinge, whereupon the ſaid 
Queene powertnge out hir dyeinge 
teares, anſwered thus: My good 


ſervant, ceaſe to lament, for thou 


haſt cauſe rayther to jolie then to 


morne, for now ſhalt thou ſee Mary 


Steward's trubles receive ther longs 


expected end, and determynation : 


for knowe, ſayd ſhe, good ſervant, 
that all this world is but vanytie, 
and ſubject ſtill to more ſorrowe 
then a whole ocian of teares can 
bewayle. But I pray the, ſaid ſhe, 


report this from me, that I dye a 


true wooman to my relidgion, and 
like a true wooman to Scotland and 
France, but God forgive them, 
ſaid ſhe, that have longe deſiered 


my end, and thirſted for my bloud, - 


as the hart doth for the watter 
brookes. O God, ſaid 'ſhe, Ihou 
that art the auther of truth, and 
truth itſelfe, thou knoweſt the in- 
ward chambers of my thoughts, 


and howe that I was never 2 


that England and Scotland ſhoul 

be united togither, Well, ſaid 
ſhe, then, commend me to my 
ſonne, and tell him that I have not 
done any thinge prejudicial to the 
ſtate and kingdom of Scotland, 
and fo reſolvinge hirſelie againe 
into teares, ſaid, good Melvin, far 
well, and with weepinge eyes, and 
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hir cheekes all ſo be ſprinkled with 
teares as they were, ſhe kiſſed him, 
ſaing, once againe, Melvin, far 
well, and pray for thy miſtris and 
queene: and then ſne turned hirſelfe 
to the lords, and towld them, that 
ſhe had certeyne requeſts to make 
unto them, one was for a ſome of 
money which was knowne to Amyas 
Pawlett, to be paid to one Charles 
hir ſervante; next that hir ſer- 
vantes mant have and injoye that 
which ſhe had given in hir laſt will 
and teſtament, and that they myght 
be favourablye intreated and ſent 
ſaffley into ther countreyes, and 
this to doe, my very good lords, 
I doe conjur you. Anſwer was 
made by Sir Amyas Pawlett to this 
effect: I am not forgitfull of the 
money your Grace doth ſpeake of, 
and therefore your Grace ſhall not 
nede to reſt in ſuſpicion of the not 
performyng of your requeſtes. Then 
the ſaid, ther reſted yet one requeſt 
more which ſhe would make unto 
the lords, and that was this, that 
it would pleaſe them to permit hir 
pore diſtreſſed ſervants to be pre- 
ſent about hir at hir death, that 
ther eyes myghte behould, and 
ther hartes beare witnes, how pa- 
tiently ther queene and mris. ſhould 
indewer hir execution, that therby 
they myght be able to make rela- 
tion when they ſhould come into 
ther owne counteryes, how that ſhe 
dyed a true conſtant catholick to hir 
relidgion. 'Then the earle of Kent 


did anſwere thus unto hir, Mad- 


dam, that which you have deſiered 
cannot conveniently be granted, 
for if it ſhould be, it were to be 
feared, leaſt ſome of them, with 
ſpiches or other behavour, would 
both be greefious to your Grace, 
and trubleſome and unpleaſinge 
unto, us, and to our compeney, 
2 


| thoſe twoe that did uſe to ly 
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wherof wee have had ſome expert. 
ence, for if ſuch an acceſſe mypht 


be allowed, they would not tick t, 


put ſome ſuperſticious trum 

practiſe, and it were but Ain n 
there handcerchers in your Grace, 
bloud, wherof it were unmete to 
give allowance. My Lords, ſaid 
the 7 of Scotts, I will give my 
word for them, dead though it be 
they ſhall deſerve no blame in any 
the accions you have named, but 
alas! pore ſawles, it would doe 
them good to bid ther mris, far 
well; and I hope, ſaid ſhe further 
to the earle of Kent, your mris. 
meanyng the queene's majeſtie, be. 
inge a maiden queene, will voutſ-% 
in regard of wooman-hode, that ! 
ſhall have ſome of my owne peple 
about me at my death, and now, ſaid 
ſhe, her majeſtie hath not given any 
ſ{uch comyflion but that you myght 
grant a requeſt of fare greater cur. 
teſie, then this, if I were a wooman 
of fare meaner calling then the 
queen of Scotts. And then perſeayy- 
ing that ſhe could not obteyne hir 
requeſt without ſome difficultie, for 
mere greefe ſhe burſt out into teares, 
ſaying, I am coſſen to your queene, 
and defended from the blood ryall 
of Henry the ſeaventh, and married 
queene of France, th'anoynted 
queene of Scotland. After this, 
upon great conſultation had be. 
twene the twoe earles and other in 
comyſſion, it was permitted that 
ſhe ſhould have ſome of hir ſer- 


vants about hir, accordinge as ſhe 


had before inſtantly intreated, and 
which all defiered hir to make 
choyce of ſix of hir beſt beloved 
men and wymen : and them of hir 
men weare Mellvin, hir potticary, 
and ſurgeon, and one ould man 
beſids; and of hir wymen ſhe choſe 
in hir 
cham- 
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chamber. After this, the ſaid 
queene beinge ſupported by twoe 
of Sir Amyas Pawlett's gent. as 
aforeſaid, and Melvyn carryed u 
hir trayne, being accomppined wi 
the earle of Kent and Shrewſberry's 
ntilemen, and the ſhriffe goinge 
before as aforeſaid, paſſed out of 


the entrerrye into-the hall, in the 


{aid caſtell of Fotheringaye before 
mentioned, with an unappauled 
countinance without terrer of the 
place, the perſons, or preparations 
then and there made for hir execu- 
tion ; ſtept upon the ſcafold in the 
ſaid hall, beinge twoe fote high, 
and vii, fote brodd, with rayles 
rownd about, hanged and covered 
with black rownd about, with a 
lowe ſtoole and a longe faire 
couſhinge, and a block covered 
with black. Then haveing the 
ſtoole browght to hir, ſhe ſatt 
downe, and on the right hand 
of hir ſtood the earle of Kent, 
and the earle of Shrewſbury, and 
on hir left hand, Mr. Andrewes 
the ſhreife, and right oppoſyte be- 
fore hir ſtood the twoe executioners, 
and round about the rayles of the 
ſcaffould ſtood knights, gentilemen, 
and others. Then — being 
made, the queen's majeſtie's co- 
myſlion for the execution was oppen- 
ly redd by Mr, Beale, clarke of the 


councell, which done, the people, 


with a loud voyce, ſaid, God ſave 
tue Queene : K. the readinge 


of which comyſſion the ſaid Queene 


was very ſylente, lyſteninge unto 
it with ſo carleſs a regard, as if it 
had not concerned hir death at 
all, nay, rayther with ſo merry and 
chereful a countinance as if it had 
been a pardon from her majeſtie for 
hir life; and withall uſed ſuch a 
ſtrangnes in hir words and deeds 
as though ſhe had knowne none of 


the aſſembley, nor beine any thing 


ſeene in the Engliſh langwage. 
Then Mr. Docter Fletcher, Deane 
of Petterburough ſtandinge dey- 
rectley before hir without. the rayle, 
bendinge his boddye with great re- 
verance, uttered theſe exortations 
followinge, 

[We paſs oyer the Dean's ex- 
hortation, as it is of a preater 
length than our limits will A. 

All the aſſembly, ſaveinge the 
queene and hir ſervants, ſaid this 
prayer after Mr. Deane; duringe 
the ſayinge of Which prayer, the 
queene hirſelfe ſatt upon a ſtoole, 
haveing about hir neck an Agnus 
Dei, in one of hir hands a cruci- 
fexe, and att hir girdle a payer of 
beads, with a goulden croſſe at th” 
end of them, with a Latten booke 
of prayers in the other hand. 
Thus furnyſhed with hir ſuper- 
ſticious trumperey, without any re- 

arde to that which Mr. Deane 

aid, ſhe begane verye ſoftley, with 
teares and a loud voyce, to praye 
in Latten, and in the mydeſt of hir 
prayers, by reaſon of hir earneſt 
weeping and mourninge as it ſeem- 
ed, ſhe began to ſlid from hir 
ſtoole ; at which tyme, kneelinge 
againe, ſhe ſaid divers other prayers 
in Lattine, and ſoe ſhe left praye- 
ing before Mr, Deane ; when Mr. 
Deane had done, ſhe kneeled downe 
againe, and prayed in Engliſh for 
Chriſt's afflicted church, and for an 
end of hir troubles ; for hir ſonne, 
and for the queene's majeſtie, and 
defiered God ſhe might proſſper 
and ſerve God aright. That ſpo- 
ken, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped to be ſaved 
by, and 1n the bloud of Jeſus Chriſt, 
at the fotte of which crucifexe, 
houldinge that up in hir hand, ſhe 
would ſhed hir bloud. Then ſaid 
the earle of Kent, Maddam, I be- 
ſeech you, ſettle Jeſus Chriſt in 
your harte, as you did before, an 

| leave 
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leave the adoration of thoſe popiſh 
trumperies to themſelves; but ſhe 
ſeamyng little or nothing at all to 
regard the good counſel! of the 
earle, but went forward in hir 
prayers, and in the conclution 
thereof, in Engliſh, defired God, 
that it would pleaſe him to averte 
his wrath from this iland, and that 
he would give it grace and forgive- 
nes of ſinnes: then ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
forgave hir enemyes with all hir 
harte, who had longe ſought her 
bloud, and deſiered God to con- 
verte them to his truth, This 
done, ſhe deſiered all ſaintes to 
make interſeſſion for hir to the Sa- 
vyoure of the world, Jeſus Chriſt, 
Then ſhe begane to kiſſe hir cruſi- 
fexe, and to croſſe herſel fe, ſayeing 
theſe words, Even as the armes of 
Jeſus Chriſt was ſpreed here upon 
the croſſe, ſo receive me I beſech 
the int the armes of mercye, and 
forgive me all my ſinnes. Then 
the twoe executioners kneeled 
downe unto hir, and deſiered her 
to forgive them her death, ſhe an- 
- ſwered I forgive you with all my 
harte, for I hope this death ſhall 
give an end of all my troubles. 
Then they, with her twoe gentle- 
women helping of her up, Rs 
to diſrobe her, then ſhe laid her 
crucifexe on her ſtoole, and one of 


her executioners tooke of from her 


neck, the Agnus Dei, which ſhe be- 
gane to withold, ſayeing, ſhe would 
give it to one of hir women, and, 
withall, told the executioners they 
ſhould have the worth of it in mo- 
ney ; then fhe ſuffered them with 
hir twoe women to take off hir 
cheanne of pomander beades, and 
all hir other appare!l, and that with 
a kind of gladnes; and, ſmyling, 
ſhe begane to make herſelf un- 
ryddie, putting on à payer of 
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ſleeves, with hir owne hands, which 


the twoe executioners before 


rudlye put off, and that with f 

ſpeed, as if ſhe longed to Ne 
| ne out of the world. Dur. 
ing all which accions of diſto. 


beine 


binge hir, ſhe never altered coun. 
tenance, but ſmyling as it were, 
ſaid, ſhe never had ſuch proome; 


before, to make hir unreddye, nor 


ever did put off hir clothes before 
ſuch a compeney; at length, ſhee 
beinge untyred and unapparelleq 
of ſuch and ſo much as was conve. 
nient, ſaveing her pettycote and 
kirtle: hir twoe women, lookin 
upon her, burſt out into a pittyfull 
fl:rychinge and lamentinge, and 
when the ſkrychinge and lament. 
inge begane to declyne, they 
croſſed themſelves and prayed in 
Lattine; then the ſaid queene 
turnynge hirſelfe to them, and ſee. 
inge them in ſuch a mornefull and 
lamentable plight, embraced them, 
and ſaid, doe not crye for me, but 
rejoice and praye for me, and {6 
croſſed them and keſſed them, and 
bade them praye for hir, and not to 
be ſoe mornefull, for, ſaid ſhe, this 
day, I truſt, ſhall end your miſtriſs 
troubles: then with a ſmylinge 
countynance, ſhe turned to hir men 
ſervants, Mellvin, and the reſt 
ſtandinge upon a benche nere unto 
the ſcaffould, who were ſome tyme 
weeping, and ſome tyme cryeinge 
out aloud, and Try crol- 
ſinge themſelves, and prayeinge in 
Lattine, and the ſaid queene thus 
turned unto them, bad them far- 
well, and prayed them to praye for 
hir to the laſt hower. That done, 
one of hir women, haveinge a Cor- 
pus Chriſti cloth, laped it up three 
corner wiſe, and kiſſed it, and put 
it over the face of che ſaid queene 
her mris. and pinned it faſt * 


6 . 


Mir calle that was on hir head. 
Then hir twoe women mornfully 
departed from hir, and the ſaid 
neene kneelinge upon the cu- 
| 1894 at which tyme, verry reſo- 
lutly and withoute mb token of 
feare of death, ſhe ſpake aloude in 
Lattyne — In te Domine confido, ne 
cenfundar in eternum. Then gro- 
pinge for the blocke, ſhe layd 
downe hir head, putting hir haire 
over the blocke, with both hir hands, 
which houlding there ſtill had bine 
cut off, had they not bine eſpied. 
Then ſhe layd hirſelfe upon the 
block moſt quietlye, and ſtreche- 
inge out hir hands and leggs, cryed 
out — In manus tuas Domine, three 
or four tymes. At laſt, while one of 
the executioners held hir ſlyghtly 
with one of his hands, and th'other 

ve twoe ſtrokes with an axe be- 
Pre he did cutt off hir head, and 
yet left a litle greſſell behinde, at 
which tyme ſhe made a ſmale 
groane, and foe dyed. 


2 * 


— — —— — 


A Letter from Sir John Harington 
to Sir Anthony Standen, written 
ſoon. after his return from Irgand, 
where he had accompanied the Earl 
of Eſſex in his unfortunate Expe- 
dition. - 


To Sir Anthony Standen, Knight. 


SIR, 


T is not a lake of Lethe, that 
makes us forget our friends, 
but it is the lack of meſſen- 
ders; for who will write, when his 
letters fhall be opened by the way, 
ard conſtrued at pleafure, or ra- 
ther diſpleaſure? — Some uſed this 
in Ireland, that perhaps have re- 
pented it ſince in England. I 
eme to court in the very heat and 
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_ of all diſpleaſures. After I 
had been there but an hour, I was 
threatened with the Fleet; I an- 
fwered poetically, that, coming fo 
late from the land-ſervice, I hoped 
that I ſhould not be preſt to ſerve 
in her majeſty's Fleet in Fleet- 
Street. After three days every 
man wondered to ſee me at liberty : 


but N in conſcience there was 


neither rhyme nor reaſon to puniſh 
me for going to ſee Tyrone; yet, 
if my rhyme had not been' better 
liked of then my reaſon, (I mean 
when I gave the young Baron of 
Dungannon an Arioſto) I think I 
had lain by the heels for it. But 1 
had this good fortune, that, after 
four or five days, the queen had 
talked of me, and twice talked to 
me, though very briefly. At laſt 
ſhe gave me a full and gracious au- 
dience in the withdrawing chamber, 
at Whitehall, where herſelf being 
accuſer, judge, and witneſs, I was 
cleared, and graciouſly diſmiſſed, 
Wh.t ſhould I ſay! I ſeemed: to 
myſelf for the time, like St. Paul 
rapt into the third heaven, where 
he heard words not to be uttered 
by men; for neither muſt. I utter 
what I then heard; until I come 
to heaven, I ſhall never come before 
a ſtatelier judge again, nor one that 
can temper majeſty, wiſdom, learn- 
ing, choler, and favour, better 
than her highneſs did at that time. 
In the diſcourſe you were not un- 
ſpoken of her. You ſhall hear ere 
long, but not by writing, for I will 
ſend a man. Thus much I adven- 
ture to write by this boy, but I 
truſt him with no meſſages, I 
omitted no opportunity of mention- 
ing, and gracing the beſt I could, 
* friends while I ſtaĩd at Lon- 
don: But in December I came hi- 
ther, but ſince I hear little, and do 

| nothing 
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nothing but ſit by a good fire, and 
feed my lean horſes, and hearken 
for good news, but hear none, ſave 
the certain expectation of peace 
with Spain. 
My lord-keeper is a widower ; 
Doctor Eaton hath eaten the bi- 
ſhoprick of Ely, all the clergy wiſh 
him choaked with it. r. Ed- 
mondes has been with the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, and well uſed, and 
ſhe ſpeaketh much honour of the 
queene, which moves great hope of 
a league. You wonder I write nc- 
thing of One — believe me I hear 
nothing; but nt * is where he was, 
and I think muſt be till theſe greater 
buſineſſes be concluded. Let this 
ſuffice from a private country 
knight, that lives among clouted 
ſhoes, in his frize jacket and ga- 
moſhes ; and who envies not the 
eat commanders of Ireland, but 
ereby commends himſelf to them. 


' Your true friend, 


Joux HarIxGTON. 


Kelſton, near Bath, 
Feb. 20, 1599. 


* —— 
— A. A. — — — 


From Sir John Harington 70 Sir 
Hugh Portman, Knight. 


My honourd Friend, 


I HUMBLIE thank you for that 
1 veniſon I did not eat, but my 
wife did it muche commendation. 
For fix weeks I left my oxen and 
ſheep, and venturd to court, where 
F find many lean kinded beaſtes, 
and ſome not unhorned. Much 


was my comfort in being well re- 


ceived, notwithſtanding 1t is an ill 
hour for ſeeing the queen. The 
madcaps are all in riot, and much 


ſtamps with her 
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evil threatend. In ſoothe 
feard her majeſtie L N 4 
rebel Tyrone, and wiſhd 1 
never received my lord of Eſſex, 
honor of knighthood. She ;, 
quite disfavourd, and unattin 
and theſe troubles waſte her much 
She diſregardeth every coſtlie coyer 
that comethe to the table, and 
taketh little * manchet and ſue. 
cor tage. very new meſſ; 
Fra. A 5 A/ doth Gaurb her, Ky 
ſhe frowns on all the ladies. I hy 
a ſharp meſſage from her, brought 
by my Lord Buckhurſt, namely 
thus, „Go tell that witty felloy, 
«. my godſon, to get home; iti; 
no ſeaſon now to foole it here, 
I liked this as little as ſhe dothe 
my knighthood, ſo took to ny 
bootes and returnd to the ploy i 
bad weather. I muſt not ſay muck 
even by this truſtie and ſure mel. 
a . but the many evil ploy 
and deſigns hath overcome all bet 
highneſs ſweet temper. She walk 
much in her privy chamber, and 
at ill new; 
and thruſts her ruſty ſword at ting 
into the arras in great rage. If 
Lord Buckhurſt is much with her, 
and few elſe fince the city buſineſ; 
but the dangers are over, and 
ſhe always keeps a ſword by he 
table. I obtained a ſhort audience 
at my firſt coming to courte, whe 
her highneſs told me, if ill counf 
had brought me ſo far from home, 
ſhe wiſhed heaven might marr tha 
fortune which ſhe had mended, | 
made my peace in this point, and 
will not leave my poor caſtle of Kel 
ſton, for fear of finding a work 
elſewhere, as others have done. | 
will eat Alborne rabbits, and get 
fiſh as you recommend from the 
| man 


* This was the Earl of Effex. 


«a oa = 


man at Curry-Rival, and get par- 
ridge and hares when I can, and 
my veniſon where I can; and leave 
all . great matters to thoſe that 
like them better than myſelf. 


1 Commend me to your lady and all 
N ther ladies that ever heard of me. 
* Your books are ſafe, and I am in 


liking to get Eraſmus for your en- 
tertainmente. 
Jonx HARIN GTO. 


From Kelſton, 
Oct. 5, 1601. 


could not move in any ſuit 
to ſerve your neighbour 
B. ſuch was the face of 
things, and ſo diſordered 
is all order, that her 
highneſs hathe worne but 
one change of raiment for 
many days, and ſwears 
ay at thoſe that cauſe 
her griefs in ſuch wiſe, to 
the no ſmall diſcomfiture 


1 of all about her, more 
nd ſpecially our ſweete lady 

5 Arundel, that Venus plus 
5 quam venuſta, — _ 

7 | 

, —— 


T he following Extra# may ſerve to 
confirm the general Idea given us 
Queen Elizabeth's Paſſion for 
rich Cloaths and perſonal Orna- 
ments, A Laws-ſuit was depend- 
ing to recover ſome Lands which 
had been forfeited by Sir James 
Harington, for e/poufeng the C auſe 
of —— ard the 5 and a Re- 
wverfron granted to his Famil 

Henry the Eighth, * 


1 ture to give her 
majeſtie five hundred pounds in 


noney, and ſome pretty jewel or 
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«« garment as you ſhall advyſe, 
« onlie praying her majeſtie to 
„ further m ute with ſome of 
,; her lernede _—; which I 
% pray you to find ſome proper 
. * to move in; this Coons hold 
« as a dangerous adventure, but 
«« five and twentie manors do well 
« warrant my trying it.“ 


The unexpected ſurrender of Briſtol 
Caſtle to the Parliament's Forces 
having been Matter of great Of- 
fence to the Royal Party, the fol- 
lowing uncommon Summons from 
Lord Fairfax to Prince Rupert 
may not be unacceptable to the Rea- 
der, which is not inſerted in Lord 
Clarendon's or Rapin's Account 
of that Matter, und is found writ- 
ten and incloſed in a Letter from 
Old Prynn zo J. H. calling it, The 
moſt Chriſtian Remonſtrance. 


To Prince RuPERT. 


S IX, | 


OR the ſervice of the parlia- 
F ment I have brought their 
own army before the city of Briſ- 
tol, and do ſummon you in their 
names to render it, with all the 
forts belonging to the ſame, into 
my hands for their uſe. — Having 
uſed this plain language, as the bu- 
ſineſs requires, I wiſh it may be as 
effectual to you as it is ſatisfaRtory 
to myſelf, that I do a little expel. 
tulate with you about the ſurrender 
of the ſame; which I confeſs is a 
way not common, and which I 
ſhould not have ſo uſed, but in re- 


- ſpe& to a perſon of ſuch fort, and 


in ſuch a place, to take into conſi- 
deration your royal birth, and the 
relation to the crown of England, 
your honour, courage, all the vir- 

| tues 


i 
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tues of your perſon, and the ſtrength 
of that place, which you may think 
yourſelf bound and able to main- 
tain. Sir, the crown of England 
is and will be where it ought to be. 
We fight to maintain it there; but 
the king, miſled by evil counſel- 
lors, or through a ſeduced heart, 
has left his parliament and people 
(under God the beſt aſſurance of 
his crown and family:) the main- 
taining of this ſciſm is the ground 
of this unhappy war on your part; 
and what ſad effects it hath pro- 
duced in the kingdom is viſible to 
all men. To maintain the right 
of the crown and kingdom jointly, 
the principal part is, that the king, 
in ſupreme acts concerning the 
whole ſtate, is not to be adviſed by 
men of whom the law takes no no- 
tice, but by the parliament, the 
great council of the nation; in 


whom, as much as man is capable 


of, he hears all his people as it 
were at once adviſin Lim, and 
in which multitude of counſellors 
hes his ſafety and his people's in- 
tereſt. To ſet him right in this 
hath been the conſtant and faithful 
endeavour of the parliament ;- and 
to bring thoſe wicked inftruments 
to juſtice that have miſled him 1s 


a principal ground of our fighting. 


Sir, if God make this clear to you, 
as he hath to us, I do-bt not but 
he will give you an geart to Celiver 


it, notwithſtanding all the coniidera- | 


tions of honour, courage, and fide- 


lity ; becauſe their conſiſtency and 


uſe depends upon the right or 
wrongfalneſs of what has been ſaid, 
And, if upon ſuch conſideration 
you ſhould ſurrender the city, and 
fave the loſs of blood and hazard 
o ſpoiling ſuch a place, it would 
- be an a& glorious in itſelf, and 
joyful to us, for the reſtoring you 


3 


to the endeared affections of the 
parliament and people of England 
the trueſt friends to your family it 
hath in the world. But if this be 
hid from your eyes, and fo great 
ſo famous, and ſo ancient a city be 
expoſed, through your wilfulneſs, 
to the ruin and extremity of war, 
(which yet we-ſhall in that caſe, as 
much as poſſible, endeavour to pre- 
vent) then I appeal to the righteous 
God to judge between you and us, 
and to requite the wrong; and let 
all England judge whether to burn 
its towns, and ruin its cities, and 
deſtroy its people, be a good requi- 
tal from a perſon of your family, 
which have had the prayers, tears, 


money, and blood of this parlia- 


ment; and, if you look on either 
as divided, both ever had the ſame 
party in parliament, and among 
the people moſt zealous for their 
aſſiſtance and reſtitution, which you 
oppoſe and ſeek to deſtroy: and 
whoſe conſtant grief has been that 
their deſire to ſerve your family 
hath been hindered, and made 
fruitleſs by that ſame party about 
his majeſty. I expect your ſpeedy 
anſwer to this ſummons by the re- 
turn of this bearer this evening, 
and am | 


Your highneſs's humble Greanr, 
Sept. 4. Tuo. Faikfax. 
"STK ; 


Received yours by your trum- 
I t, and deſire to know. if you 
will give me leave to ſend a meſ- 
ſenger to the king to know his 
pleaſure therein. I am, 


Your feryant, 


REPLY. 


RUPERT. 
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ReyLy. 
SIR, 

OUR overture of ſending 

to his majeſty, to know his 
pleaſure, I cannot give way to, nor 
2dmit of ſo much delay as that 
woud require: wherefore thereby 
cannot but underſtand your in- 
tention intimated not to ſurrender 
without his majeſty's conſent ; yet, 
becauſe it is fot implicit, I fend 
again to know more clearly, if you 
have any more poſitive anſwer to 
give from yourſelf, which I defire 
to receave before it be too late. 


Your highneſs's humble ſervant, 


Sept. 5. 


To. FairrFax. 


Mr. Rouſſeau having guarrelled with 
the Magiſtrates of Bourgoin, left 
that City; after his Departure a 
Paper was found on his Table, of 
avhich the following is @ Tran- 
ation. 


INGS and great perſonages 
K ſpeak not what they think ; 


but they will always treat me ge- 
nerouſly. 

The true nobility, who love ho- 
nour, and who know that I am ac- 
quainted with it, honour me and 
are ſilent. | 

The magiſtrates hate me, on ac- 
count of the wrongs they have done 
me, 

The philoſophers whom I have 
unmaſked, are deſirous, at any rate, 
to deſtroy me, and they will ſuc- 
ceed, 

The biſhops, proud of their 
birth and Ka eſteem me without 


tearing me, and do honour to them- 
{elves by diſtinguiſhing me with 
reſpe&. 

Vor. XII. 


The prieſtz, ſlaves to the philo- 
ſophers, bark at me to make their 
court, 

The people, whom I idolized, 
look on me as a ſloven and an ill- 
fated man, 

The men of genius revenge them- 
ſelves by inſulting me, becauſe they 
feel my ſuperiority. 

The women, dupes of two men 
who deſpiſe them, hate him who 
merits moſt from them, 

'The Swiſs will never pardon me 
the evil they have done me. 

The magiſtrate of Geneva is ſen- 
ſible of his faults, knows that I par- 
don him for them, and he would 
repair them if he durſt. 

The chiefs of the people, ele- 
vated on my ſhoulders, would con- 
ceal me ſo effettually that none but 
themſelves ſnould be ſeen. 

Authors pillage me, and cen- 
ſure me; knaves curſe me ; and the 
mob hoot at me. 

Good men, if there are any yet, 
ſilently lament my fate; and I bleſs 
it, if haply it may one day inſtruct 
wt | 

Voltaire, whom I prevent from 
ſleeping, will parody theſe lines ; 
his groſs injuries are an homa 
which he is forced to render me, in 
ſpite of himſelt. 


— 6 


—— 


The ridiculous Miſapplication of Sur- 


names expoſed. 


N Othing can be more prepoſte- 


rouſly abſurd than the prac- 


tice of inheriting cogncxuina, which 
ought never to be purely perſonal. 
I would aſk thee, for example, what 
2 there was in 
name Zenophon, which ſignifies 
one that ſpeaks a foreign language, 
to the celebrated Greek who diſtin- 

O guiſhed 


wing the 
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uiſhed himſelf not only as a con- 
| {II captain, but alſo as an ele- 
gant writer in his mother tongue ? 
What could be more ridiculous 
than to denominate the great phi- 
ioſopher of Crotona Pythagoras, 
which implies a ſtinking ſpeech ? 
or what could be more miſapplied 
than the name of the An phi- 
loſopher Heraclitus, ſignifying mi- 
Iitary glory,? The inheritance of 
furnames, among the Romans, pro- 
duced ſtill more ridiculous conſe- 
quences. The beſt and nobleſt fa- 
milies in Rome derived their names 
Fom the coarſeſt employments, or 
elſe from the corporeal blemiſhes 
of their anceſtors. The Piſones 
were millers: the Cicerones and 
the Lentuh were ſo called from the 
vetches and the lentils which their 
forefathers dealt in. The Fabij 
were ſo denominated from a dung- 
pit, in which the firſt of the Funily 
was begot by ſtealth in the way of 
fornication, A ploughman gave 
riſe to the great family of the Ser- 
rani, the ladies of which always 
went without ſmocks. The Suilli, 
the Bubulci, and the Porci, were 
deſcended from a ſwine-herd, a 
cow-herd, and a hog-butcher,—— 
What could be more diſgraceful 
than to call the ſenator Strabo, 
Squintum ; or a fine young lady 
of the houſe of Pceti, Pigſnies? or 
to diſtinguiſh a matron of the Limi, 
by the appellation of Sheep's-eye? 
—W hat could be more diſhonour- 
able than to give the ſurname of 
Snub-noſe to P. Silius, the propræ- 
tor, becauſe his preat-great-great- 
grand-father had a noſe of that 
make? Ovid, indeed, had a long 


noſe, and therefore was juſtly de- 
nominated Naſo: but why ſhould 
Horace be called Flaccus, as if his 
ears had been flretched in the pil- 
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lory : I need not mention the Burr. 


hi, Nig, Rufi, Aquilij, and Ry. f. 
tilij, becauſe we * the ſame a bt 
fooliſh ſurnames in England; and cam 
even the Lappa; for I myſelf kao head 
a very pretty miſs called Rough. man 


head, though, in fact, there is not 
a young No. in the bills of morta. 
hty, who takes more pains to dreſ 
her hair to the beſt advantage, The 
famous dictator whom the deputicy 
of Rome found at the plough, wa 
known by the name of Cincinna. 
tus, or Ragged-head. Now I leave 
you to judge how it would ſound in 
theſe days, if a footman at the play. 
houſe ſhould call out, «My lady 
„ Ragged-head's coach. Room 
« for my lady Ragged-head.“ | 
am doubtful whether the English 
name of Hale does not come from 
the Roman cognomen Hala, which 
ſignified ſtinking breath. What 
need I mention the Plauti, Panci, 
Valgi, Vari, Vatiæ, and Scauri; 
the Tuditani, the Malici, Cene- 
ſtellæ, and Leccæ; in other words, 
the Splay-foots, Bandy- legs, Sham- 
ble-ſhins, Baker-knees, Club-foots, 
Hammer-heads, Chubby-chceks, 
Bald-heads, and Letchers. —1 ſhall 
not ſay a word of the Buteo, or 
Buzzard, that I may not be obliged 
to explain the meaning of the word 
Triorchis, from whence 1t takes its 
denominations ; yet all thoſe were 
great families in Rome. But I can- 
not help taking notice of ſome of 
the ſame improprieties, which have 
crept into the language and cuſtoms 
of this country. Let us ſuppoſe, 
for example, a foreigner _— 
am Engliſn news-paper in thele 
terms: Laſt Tueſday the right 
honourable Timothy Sillyman, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the ſouthern 
department, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to Sn and gen- 
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ur at his houſe in Knaves-acre, 
The evening was concluded with 
a ball, which was —_ by Sir 
camuel Hog and lady Diana Rough- 
bead. By the laſt mail from Ger- 
many we have certain advice of a 
compleat victory which General 
Coward has obtained over the ene- 
my. On this occaſion the general 
diſplayed all the intrepidity of the 
moſt renowned hero :—by the ſame 
channel we are informed that Lieu- 
tenant Little-fear has been broke 
by a court-martial for cowardice, — 
We hear that Edward Welt, Eſq; 
will be elected preſident of the di- 
rectors of the Eaſt- India company 
for the enſuing year. It is reported 
that commodore North will be ſent 
with a ſquadron into the South ſea. 
Captains Eaſt and South are ap- 
pointed by the lords of the admi- 
ralty, commanders of two frigates 
to ſail on the diſcovery of the North- 
Welt paſſage. — Yeſterday morning 
Sir John Summer, bart. lay dan- 
cerouſly ill at his houſe in Spring- 
gardens: he 1s attended by Dr, 
Winter: but there are no hopes of 
his recovery. Saturday laſt Philip 
Froſt, a dealer in gunpowder, died 
at h1s houſe on Snow-hill, of a high 
fever caught by overheating him- 
ſelf in walking for a wager from 
No Man's Land to the World's 
End. —Laſt week Mr. John Fog, 
teacher of aſtronomy in Rother- 
hith, was married to the widow 
Fairweather, of Puddledock. 
We hear from Bath, that on 'Thurſ- 
day lat a duel was fought on Landſ- 
down, by captain Sparrow and 
Richard Hawke, Eſq; in which the 
latter was mortally wounded. 

Friday laſt ended the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, when the following 
perſons received ſentence of death: 
Leonard Lamb, for the murder of 
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- miniſter, called Groſſa-tefſta, 
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Julius Wolf; and Henty Grave, 


for robbing and aſſaulting Dr. 
Death, whereby the ſaid Death 
was put in fear of his life, Giles 
Goſling, for defrauding Simon Fox 
of four guineas and his watch by 
ſubtle craft, was tranſported for 
ſeven years; and David Drink- 
water was ordered to be ſet in the 
ſtocks, as an habitual drunkard. The 
trial of Thomas Green, whitfter, 
at Fulham, for a rape on the body 
of Flora White, a mulatto, was put 
off till next ſefſions, on account 
of the abſence of two material 
evidences; viz, Sarah Brown, 
clear-ftarcher of Pimlico, and An- 
thony Black, ſcarlet-dyer of Wandſ- 
worth. TI aſk thee, Peacock, Whe- 
ther a ſenſible foreigner, who un- 
derſtood the literal meaning of 
theſe names, which are all truly 
Britiſh, would not think ye were a 
nation of humoriſts, who delighted 
in croſs- purpoſes and ludicrous ſinæ 
gularity ? But, indeed, ye are not 
more abſurd in this particular, than 
ſome of your ann know 
a Frenchman of the name of Bou- 
vier, which ſignifies Cow-xeeper, 
pique himſelf upon his noblefle 
and a general called Valavoir, is 
ſaid to have loft his life by the 
whimſical impropriety of his ſur- 
name, which ſignifies go and ice. 
—You may remember an Italian 
or 
Great-hcad, though, in fact, he 
had ſcarce any head at all. That 
nation has, likewiſe, its Sforzas, 
Malateſtas, Boccanigras, Porcinas, 
Guidices ; its Colonnas, Murato- 
rios, Medices, and Gozz1; Endea- 
vours, Chuckle-heads, Black Muz- 
zels, Hogs, Judges, Pillars, Ma- 
ſons, Leeches, and Chubby-chops. 
Spain has its Almohadas, Girones, 
Utreras, Urſinas, and Zapatas; 

O 2 ſigni- 
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ſignifying Cuſhions, Gores, Bul- 
locks, Bears, and Slippers. 'The 
Turks, in other reſpects a ſenſible 
people, fall into the {ame extrava- 
gance, with reſpect to the inheri- 
tance ot ſurnames. - An Armenian 
merchant at Aleppo, uſed to dine 
at the houſe of a cook whole name 
was Clock-maker; and the hand- 
{ome Ichoglan in the Baſhaw's ſe- 
raglio was ſurnamed Crook- back. 
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Character of the Sentimental Jour- 
ney. Frem the Bibliotheque des 
eaux Arts pour les mois de Jan. 


Fewer. Mars, 1768. f. 214. 


T is well known that Mr. Vo- 
rick is the Doctor Sterne al- 
realy celebrated as well on account 
of his ſermons, as for the life of 
Triſtram Shandy. This fingular 
man, this truly original author, is 
lately dead, after having juſt pub- 
liſhed the Journey which we now 
introduce to the public. Many 
will eſteem it his beſt production. 
It is true we find in it, as in Triſ- 
tram Shandy, ſome pailages rather 
too free, and ſome falſe attempts at 
pleaſantry; but at the fame time 
vihat a fund of wit, what marks of 
originality, what gatety, what hu- 
mour, what knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, what elegant and juſt 
reflections on the character, man- 
ners, and ſentiments of the nations 
he has ſeen! But the moſt peculiar 
charaſteriſtic of this ingenious work 
is its being a work of ſentiment, as 


and characters of antiquit-, 


* A Paduan, amongſt medalliſts, is a modern medal ſtruck with all the marks 
The name is taken from a famous Italian painter, 


its title imports. The ba 

Dr. Sterne has ſometimes N 
his talents, has occaſioned too great 
a prejudice againſt him. He has 
had great injuſtice done him in he. 
ing eſteemed merely a comic ri. 
ter, the Rabelais of England. He 
was not only one of the firſt Beaux 
Eſpirits of the preſent age, he was 
a man full of ſentiment, a pathetic 
writer, who poſſeſſed in a ſuperior 
degree the power of moving and 
affecting the ſoul. We believe it 
impoſſible for any poſſeſſed of ſen- 
ſible hearts, ro read ſome parts of 
this Journey, without being affed. 
ed to the higheſt degree, without 
loving aud regretting the author, 


Account ef the Natural and Artificia! 
Curiofities in the Royal Muſeum at 
Copenhagen, the Capital ef Den- 
mark, | 


T HE Royal Muſeum at Co» 
penhagen contains a noble 
collection of curioſities, both natu- 
ral and artificial, Dr, Oliver in- 
forms us, that this fine collection is 
preſerved in eight chambers, built 
over the royal library, which 15 
large and well furniſhed. One of 
theſe rooms is wholly taken up with 
medals, antique and modern, each 
ſort being kept by themſelves, and 
very judiciouſly arranged; and in 
a itparate caſe are contained the 
Paduans “, and other counterfeit 
medals, which in workmanſhip fo 
nearly reſemble the true 1 
an 


called the Padnan, from Padua, the place of his birth, who ſucceeded ſo well 
in the cheat, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh his medels from 
thote which are really antique. His ſon Ofavian, born at Rome, was called 


the Paduan. 


Laurentius P:rmeſanus and Bellus Vicentinus in Italy, and Car: 
Lcron in Holland, had likewile dis art of imitating medals in greit perfection. 


* . 


{rom originals. The ſeries of the 
modern medals of European na- 
tions are abſolutely complete, and 
thoſe of each nation kept diſtinct. 

Amongſt the natural curioſities 
preſerved in the chambers, one of 
the moſt remarkable 1s a petrified 
child, the hiſtory whereof has been 
given us at large by Bartholine, 
Licetus, and other authors. This 
child was cut out of the mother's 
belly at Sens in Champagne, in the 
year 1552, aſter having lain there 
between twenty and thirty years; 
and that it is a human fetus, and 
not artificial, is evident beyond all 
diſpute. Its head, ſhoulders, and 
belly, are of a whitith eolour, anc 
very much reſemble alabaſter 3 the 
back and loins are ſomewhat brown 
and harder; but from the hips 
downwards it is of a red colour, 
and as hard as perfect ſtone can be, 
exattly reſembling the hard fort of 
ſtones generated in the bladder. 
This ſœtus, aſter it was taken from 
the mother, was firſt carried to Pa- 
ris, where it was fold to a jeweller 
of Venice, who happened to be 
there, for about twenty pounds 
ſterling ; of whom 1t was afterwards 
purchaſed by Frederick the third, 
king of Denmark, for ſixty pounds, 
and added to this collection. 

In one of the chambers are to be 
ſcen two elephants teeth, each 
weighing a hundred and fifty 
pounds, which were dug out of a 
lone quarry in Saxony. 


Here is alſo an egg laid by a wo- 


man, about the ſize of a common 


pullet's egg, which Olaus Wormius 


tells us was ſent him by very good 
hands, and the truth of the fact 
confirmed by people of credit. 
The woman, he ſays, brought forth 
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and Roman antiques, that a good 
zudge can ſcarce diſtinguiſh them 


two eggs, with the uſual child-birth 
pains; but the neighbours, who 
were called in to her aſſiſtance, 
broke the firſt, wherein they found 
a yolk and a white, as in that of a 
hen. a 

We likewiſe ſee here an unicorn's 
horn, as it is called, white as ivory, 
and ſpirally twiſted. This, how- 
ever, is not the horn of any land 
animal, but belongs to a kind of 
fiſh called a Narval. 

In this ſine collection there are 
ſeveral large pieces of filver ore, 
dug out of the mines of Norway 
in 1666, one of which weighs five 


hundred and fixty pounds, and 1s 


valued at five thouſand crowns. 
Another piece, ſomewhat leſs, is 
valucd at more than three thou- 
ſand ; both being fo rich, that they 
are reckoned to contain at leaſt 
three parts ſilver, They are com- 
poſed of a whitith ſtone, the cracks 
or cavities whereof ſeem to be filled 
with pure virgin filver, which in 
ſome places lies in broad flat plates, 
and in others like pieces of finc fil- 
ver lace: but what 1s moſt admired 
in theſc picces of ore are the threads 
or branches of ſilver, which ſhoot 
out an inch or two beyond the ſur- 
face of- the ſtone, appearing in the 
form of {mall ſhrubs or buſhes; 
and ſeveral other ramifications of 
this kind are to be ſeen among the 
ſilver ores preſerved in this Mu- 
ſeum, , 
Here we alſo find ſeveral large 
ieces of amber, ſome weigh- 
ing forty or fifty ounces 3 which, 
upon opening the ditches about 
Copenhagen, when they fortified 
the city, were found ſticking to the 
ſides of old trees that were buried 
there, like the gum on' the plum- 
trees in our 97”. how? | 
In the ſame chamber are a great 
O 3 many 
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many large branches of white and 
red coral, and one of black; like- 
wiſe a pair of ſtag's horns growing 
out of a piece of wood in a ſur- 
priſing manner. 

Here is a human IPOs, 


three feet three inches long, as 
meaſured by Dr, Oliver himſelf; 
and two very large ſcollop-ſhells, 
holding about three gallons each, 
and weighing two hundred and 
twenty-four pounds a-piece. Theſe 
were brought from the Eaſt-Indies; 
and it is ſaid the fiſh they belong 
to is of ſuch ſtrength, that if a man 
happens to get his arm or leg be- 
tween the ſhells when they open, 


it claps them together ſo forcibly 


as to cut the limb clear off. | 

A piece of marble is preſerved in 
this collection, which the Lutherans 
reckon a very valuable curioſity, 
the natural yeins of the ſtone run- 
ning in ſuch a manner as to repre- 
ſent the exact figure of a crucifix, 
Some indeed have ſuſpected the re- 
E to have been by art; 

ut upon the niceſt examination 
it appears to be entirely the work 
of nature. | | | 

Amongſt the artificial curioſities, 
there is a ſkeleton made of ivory, 
two feet fix inches high, in 1mita- 
tion of a human one; and it is ſo 
nicely formed and put together, 
that one might eaſily take it for a 
natural ſkeleton. | 

There are likewiſe two crucifixes 
of ivory, and the whole hiſtory of 
our Saviour's paſſion beautifully ex- 
preſſed in a piece of carved work. 

A ſmall man of war in ivory, 
with filver guns, is a curioſity much 
admired ; as is alſo a watch made 
of ivory, with all its wheels and 
movements, | 

Beſides theſe there are many 
pther curioſities in ivory, ebony, 


box, amber, and other material; 
which are kept for the fake of ele. 
gant workmanſhip; and we are 
told there is a common cherte. 
ſtone, on the ſurface ef which ate 
engraved two hundred and twent 
heads, but their ſmallneſs mal; 
them appear imperfect and con- 
fuſed. | 

In this royal repoſitory we Ind 
ſix golden ſepulchral urns, which 
were diſcovered in the land of 
Funen in 1685, by a peatnt, as he 
was ploughing his land, and con. 
tained each of them ſome aſhes of 
a greyiſn colour, The largeſt of 
them weighs two ounces and a 
half, and the others two ounces 
and a dram. They are very thin, 
and each has three rings of gold 
about its neck, with ſeveral circles 
carved upon the outſide of the urn, 
having one common center, Thi; 
diſcovery confirms the account gi- 


ven us by Olans Wormius and 


other writers, that it was an ancient 
cuſtom among the northern nations 
to burn their dead, and then bury 
their collected aſhes in golden urns. 
There is another ſepulchral urn 
of cryſtal, of a conical figure, 
which has alſo a gold ring about 
it, and was found near Bergen in 
Norway. es 
There are likewiſe in this collec- 
tion ſeveral veſſels of different ſizes, 
ſome of glaſs, 'and others of earth; 
which are called Lachrymal urns, 
or Lachrymatories, being uſed by 
the antient Romans” to catch the 
tears of weeping friends, which 
were afterwards mixed with the 
aſhes of the deceaſed, * 
We fhall conclude our account 
of this celebrated Muſeum with a 
deſcription of the Daniſh and Ol- 
denburg horns, two curioſities 


which are much admired. The 
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Daniſh horn is of pure gold, weighs 
a hundred and two ounces and a 
half, is two feet nine inches long, 
and holds about two quarts of wine 
meaſure. This horn was acci- 
dentally diſcovered in the year 
1629, by a country girl, in the 
dioceſe of Rypen in Jutland ; and 
is undoubtedly a piece of great 
antiquity, by the figures carved on 
the outſide, which ſeem · to be hie- 
roglyphics, devils, hobgoblins, &c, 
perhaps ſome of theſe figures were 
defi-ncd to repreſent their deities, 
a the horn was probably uſed in 


bes, as amongſt the ancient 
A and other nations, who 
en ſolemnities made a great 


with horns and trumpets, and 


- u;ed them to drink out of at their 


ſolemn entertainments. 

The Oldenburg horn is of pure 
filver gilt with gold, weighs about 
four pounds, ad 15 curiouſly ena- 
melled with green and purple co- 
lours. The Daniſh antiquaries tell 
many fabulous ſtories of this horn, 
which are not worth repeating ; 
and as to what they ſay of its being 
given to Ciko, carl of Oldenburg, 
in the year 982, it is plain 1t can- 
not be of that date, for the figures 
and characters on the outſide are 
modern; which, however, with the 
enamelling and other ornaments, 
are of excellent workmanſhip, and 


make it a very fine and valuable 
curioſity, 


5K 


The extraordinary Hiſtory of Bi- 


anca, a Ventian Lady; from M. 
de la Lande's Voyage d'un 
Frangois en Italie, fait dans les 
Arnntes 1765 & 1766. 


BOUT the end of the fif- 
teenth century, Thomas Buo- 


naventuri, a young man of  Flo- 
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rence, of a creditable family, but 
without fortune, went to live with 
a merchant of the ſame country, 
who had ſettled at Venice: the 
merchant's houſe was over-againſt 
the back door of one that belonged 
to a noble Venetian, whoſe name 
was Barthelemi Capello. In the 
houſe of Capello there was a young 
lady of great beauty, whoſe name 
was Bianca, She was watched 
with great circumſpection, but Buo- 
noventuri frequently ſaw her at the 
window : he had not the leaſt hope 
of a nearer interview, yet, by a na- 
tural, and almoſt neceſſary impulſe, 
he did all that could be done in 
ſuch circumſtances to amuſe her, 
and expreſs the paſſion with which 
ſhe had inſpired him; he was 
young and amiable, ſhe very ſoon - 
ceaſed to be indifferent ; and, after 
long negociation, the particulars of 
which are not 9 the lovers 
found means to accompliſh their 
wiſhes, Bianca went every night, 
after the family were retired, and 
aſleep, to the chamber of Buona- 
venturi in the merchant's houſe, by 
means of the little back door, 
which ſhe left a- jar, and by which 
ſhe returned before day, without 
being ſeen by any body. | 
After this had continued ſome 
time, cuſtom made her leſs cautious, 
and one night ſhe ſtaid with her 
lover till the morning was farther 
advanced than uſual : it happened 
that a baker's boy, who, according 


'to the cuſtom of the country, was 


taking bread from a neighbouring 
houſe, to carry it to the oven, per- 
ceived the little back door, by 
which Bianca had come out, to be 


a- jar, and ſuppoſing it to have been 


left open by accident, ſnut it. 
The young lady came a few 

minutes afterwards, and found it 

fat in the conſternation and di- 


94 ſtreſs 
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ſtreſs which this accident produced, 
ſhe returned to the houſe the had 
juſt quitted, and knocking ſoftly 
at the door, was let in by her lover, 
to whom ſhe related what had hap- 
pened, Gratitude and love in- 
ſtantly determined him to ſacrifice 
every thing to her ſafety, and be 
immediately quitted his fituation, 
and retired with the lady to the 
houſe of another Florentine, where 
they remained hidden, with the 
utmoſt care and precaution, till 
they found an opportunity of e- 
ſcaping to Florence. 

At Florence he had a little houſe 
in Via larga, near St, Mark's, and 
over-againſt a convent of nuns of 
the order of St. Catherine. To 
this little dweliing he retired, ſays 
our author, with his wife, and lived 
ſome time in great privacy, for 
fear the republic of Venice ſhould, 
at the ſolicitations of Capello, 
canſe him to be purſued. 

Francis-Maria, the great duke 
of Tuſcany, at this time, was a na- 
tive of France, the ſon of Coſmo 
the firit, and father of Mary de 
Medicis: he had married Jane of 
Auſtria, daughter of the emperor 
Ferdinand, widow of the king of 
Hungary: ſhe was a princeſs of 
high eſtimation ; but being at this 
time paſt her youth, the duke neg- 
lected her for other women. One 
of the officers of his court was the 
confidant of his pleaſures, who had 
a wife not leis zealous to render 
herſelf uſeful than himſelz. 

The arrival of the fair Venetian 
was known in Florence, and the 
rumour of her adventure, and her 
beauty, excited a ſtrong deſire in 
the duke to ſee her, to which the 
great privacy of her life contri- 
Buted not a little. He uſed every 


day to walk before the houſe to 
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which ſhe had retired, and, as ſh 
had no amuſement but looking 8 
of the window, it was not long be. 
fore his curioſity was pratifed - 
ſhe was indeed half veiled, but be 
ſaw enough to judge of her beaut 
of which he became violently "3. 
moured, 
His confidant, perceiving his 
paſſion to be unſurmountable, he. 
gan to concert meaſures for the 
y of it; and engaged 
is wife to aſſiſt in the project: the 
misfortunes which Bianca had al. 
ready ſuffered, and thoſe to which 
ſhe was ſtill expoſed, gave this good 
woman a pretence to infinuate that 
ſhe had ſomething of importance to 
communicate to her, and for that 
pres invited her to dinner. 
uonaventuri was ſome time in 
ſuſpenſe whether he ſhould ſuffer 
Bianca to acgept the invitation; 
but the rank of the lady, and the 
need in v/hich he ſtood of protection, 
at length got the better of his cau- 
tion and doubts. Bianca was re- 
ceived with the moſt flattering 
kindneſs and attention ; ſhe was 
prevailed upon ro relate the ſtory 
of her diſtreſs, and was heard with 
an appearance of the moſt tender 
concern : obliging offers were mage 
her, and preſſed with ſo generou: 
a friendſhip, that ſhe could not rc. 
fuſe to aecept of ſome preſent: 
from the lady. ; 
The duke, informed of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the firſt viſit, hoped that he 
might be preſent at the ſecond. 
Another invitation was immediate- 
ly ſent to Bianca; and, after new 
marks of eſteem and regard, new 
pity of her misfortunes, and new 
praiſes of her beauty, ſhe was aſked 
if ſhe had no defire to make her 
court to-the grand duke, who, on 
his part, was impatient to become 
acquainted 
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acquainted with her, having al- 
rcady found an opportunity to ſee 
and admire her. Bianca had not 
fortitude or virtue to forego -this 
new honour ; which, though ſhe 
at firſt affected to refuſe, her crafty 
ſeducer diſcovered by her eyes that 
ſhe wiſhed to be urged to accept. 
Juſt at this criſis it was contrived 
that the grand duke ſhould come 
in, without any appearance of de- 
fn, and Bianca was charmed with 
the modeſty of his addreſs, the 
warmth of his praiſe, and the libe- 
rality of his offers. Other viſits 
ſugceeded, and a familiarity inſen- 
ſibly came on; ſome preſents which 
ſhe could not refuſe 8 her ſove- 
reign, improved the duke's advan- 
tage, and the huſband himſelf did 
not think it prudent to break a 
connection which might be at once 
innocent and advantageous. The 
duke was not likely to ſtop ſhort in 
jo good a road; he gained new in- 
fluence over the wife, by advancing 
the huſband; and at laſt accompliſh- 
ed his wiſhes ſo much to the ſatis- 
faction of all parties, that, as the 
Italians canons it, he, and Bianca, 
and Buonaventuri, made a triangulo 
equilatera: the huſband ſoon be- 
came familiar with his new condi- 
tion, and removed with his wife to 
a houſe in the fine ſtreet that leads 
to a bridge over the Arno, called 
Trinity-bridge: this houſe is {till 
ſtanding, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the arms of Medicis, ſurmounted 
by a hat, and belongs at preſent to 
the Ricardi family. Buonaventuri 
ſolaced himſelf for the loſs of 
Bianca, by forming new connec- 
nons, and aſſociated with the no- 
bility of the country : but a change 
ct fortune ſo ſudden and fo great, 
rendered him inſolent, overbearing, 
aud preſumptuous, even in his be- 


haviour to the duke himſelf, and 
created him ſo many enemies, that 
he was at length aſſaſſinated near 
the bridge that led to his houſe. 

The * and his new miſtreſs 
were not much afflicted at this ac- 
cidept; ſhe totally loſt her reſerve 
and timidity, and 7 7 ng in pub- 
lic with a magnificent equipage, 
ſetting honour and ſhame at de- 
fiance, 

Jane, the grand ducheſs, was 
extremely mortified at the conduct 
of her huſband, and provoked by 
the pride of her rival, yet ſhe ſup- 
prefied both her grief and refent- 
ment; which, however, ſecretly 
ſubverted her conſtitution, and at 
length put an end to her life, 

The death of the grand ducheſs 
opened new views to the ambition 
of Bianca, who had acquired an 
aſcendancy over the duke which 
rendered him wholly ſubſcrvient to 
her will, and ſhe now exerted all 


' her art to induce him to marry her. 


The cardinal Ferdinand de Medi- 
cis, who was next heir to the duke: 
dom, if his brother died without 
iſſue, oppoſed this marriage in vain, 
and Bianca, in a ſhort time, became 
grand ducheſs of Tuſcany, 

After ſome time ſhe became very 
defirous of a child, who might ſuc- 
ceed the grand duke in his domi- 
nions : ſhe cauſed maſles to be ſaid, 
and aſtrologers to be conſulted ; but 
theſe, and many other expedients, 

roving ineffectual, ſhe reſolved to 
Ron a pregnancy, and introduce a 
ſpurious child, of which ſhe would 
at leaſt have the honour, To affiſt 
her in the execution of this project, 
ſhe applied to a cordelier of the 
monaſtery cf Ogni Sancti, who rea- 
dily ee the affair, ſhe 
feigned tranſient ſickneſs, nauſeas, 
and other ſymptoms of pregnancy, 

too 
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took to her bed, received the com- 

| 2 of the court, and the duke 
imſelf expreſſed great ſatis faction 

upon ſo happy an event. | 

Her pretended reckoning being 
up, ſhe ſuddenly alarmed her people 
in the middle of the night, com- 
plained of labour pains, and en- 
2 impatiently for her con- 
eſſor. 

The cardinal, who ſuſpected the 
artifices of his ſiſter-in- law, had 
her ſo diligently watched, that he 
knew all her motions: as ſoon as 
he was informed that her confeſſor 
was ſent for, he repaired to her 
anti-chamber, in which he walked 
to and fro, repeating his breviary. 
The ducheſs hearing he was there, 
_ ſent him a meſſage intreating that 
he would retire, 3 ſhe could 
not bear that he ſhould hear the 
cries which might be forced from 
her by her pains: the cardinal an- 
ſwered, “ Let her highneſs think 
«© only of her own buſineſs, as 1 
„ do of mine.” As ſoon as the 
confeſſor arrived, the cardinal ran 
to him, crying out, Welcome, 
*: welcome, my dear father, the 
* grand ducheſs is in labour, and 
<© has great need of your aſſiſ- 
v< tance;”” at the ſame time catch- 
ing him in his arms, and embra- 
eing him, he perceived a jolly boy 
 zuit born, which the good father 
had got in his ſleeve : he inſtantly 
took the child from him, and cried 
out loud enough to be heard by the 
ducheſs, Cod be p | 
«« princeſs js happily delivered of 
« aſon;” at the ſame time ſhey- 
ing him to all that were preſent. 

The grand ducheſs, enraged, al- 
moſt to diſtraction, at this inſult 
and diſappointment, determined to 
be revenged on the cardinai; — 


zud the grand duke, whoſe paſlion 
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praiſed, the 


had ſuffered no abatement, ſoon 
gave her an opportunity, 

They were all three on a country 
party at Poggio a'Caim, and eat at 
the ſame table: the cardinal was 
extremely fond of Blanc manger 
and the ducheſs procured ſome that 
was mixed with poiſon, and had it 
ſerved up. The cardinal, who had 
many ſpies about her, was inform'd 
of it; he ſat down at table, how. 
ever, as uſual, but, notwithſtandin 
the moſt preſſing ſolicitations of 
the ducheis, he would not touch 
the blanc manger : * Well, ſaid the 
«« duke, if the cardinal will not 
« eat it, I will;“ and immediately 
tcok ſome on his plate. The du- 
cheſs not being able to prevent his 
eating it, without diſcovering her 
crime, perceived herſelf to be un- 
done for ever; and to avoid the re- 
ſentment of her brother-in-law, the 
cardinal, ſhe eat the remainder of 
the poiſoned diſh herſelf, and both 
ſhe and her huſband died together, 
on the 21ſt of October 1587. The 
cardinal ſucceeded to the dukedom, 
by the name of Ferdinand I. and 
reigned till 1608. 


Account of an amazing Prodigy, foor 
after the Maſſacre at Paris; taken 
from tbe Hiftory of the Order 
the Holy Ghoſt ; written in French 
by M. de Saint Foix, Hiſteriagra- 
pher to the Royal Orders. Paris 
1767. 


Hriſtopher Juvenal des Urfins. 
(; In' a collection of pieces print- 
ed in 1601, are twenty articles of 
a kind of journal, which he had 
made of the ſix laſt months of the 
year 1572, and of the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle, in 1573. The following 15 
ene of them. On Auguſt 39, 
* 1572, eight days after the _ 
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cre of St. Bartholomew, * | 15 

at the Louvre, at Mademoiſelle 
de Fieſque's ; the heat had been 
+ intenſe all the day; we went and 
« fat down in a ſmall arbour by the 
river fide, to enjoy the freſh air; 
on a ſudden we heard in the air 
© 1 horrible ſound of tumultuous 
voices, and of groans, mixed 
« with cries of rage and * we 
© remained motionleſs, in the ut- 
« moſt conſternation, looking on 
each other, from time to time, 
« without being able to ſpeak : this 
continued, I believe, almoſt half 
an hour: it is certain, that the 
king heard it; that he was terri- 
« fed by it; that he could not 
« ſeep the remainder of the night; 
© that nevertheleſs he did not men- 
tion it the next morning; but he 
* was obſerved to look gloomy, 
penſtve, wild.?“ M. de St, Foix 
remarks, that if any prodigy de- 
ſerves credit, it is this, being at- 
tefted by Henry IV. * This 
prince,“ ſays d' Aubigne, b. 1. 
ch. 6. p. 561. * frequently told us 
among his moſt intimate friends, 
no many now living can witneſs, 
that he never mentioned it without 
till ſeeming to be terrified,) © that 
eight days after the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, he ſaw a vaſt 
number of ravens perch and 
croak on the pavillion of the 
Louvre; that | 6 fame night, 
Charles IX. after he had been 
two hours in bed, ftarted up, 
rouſed his grooms of the cham- 
ber, and ſent them out to liſten 
to a great noiſe of groans in the 
air, and among others, ſome fu- 
rious and threatening voices, the 
whole reſembling what was heard 
on the night of the maflacre ; 
that all theſe various cries were 


t ſo ſtriking, ſo remarkable, and 
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ſo articulate, that Charles IX. be- 
lieving that the enemies of the 
Montmorencies and of their par- 
tizans, had ſurpriſed and at- 
tacked them, ſent a detachment 
of his guards to prevent this new 
maſſacre; that they brought 


word that Paris was undiſturbed, 
and that all this noiſe that was 
heard, was in the air.“ 


a a a ear a 4 ee KM 


A Dialogue between a Hermit and 
a Man of the World. 


By Voltaire, 
Solitaire and Mundeſo. 


Sol. H* ! ſon! by what won- 


derful providence do I 

ſee thee among theſe rocks ? 

Mun. Ha! father! How the de- 
vil came you here? 

S. I hope, ſon, for your relief 
and comfort—You ſeem in diſtreſs. 

M. Yes, faith, I'm in bad cafe 
enough. —I was. ſhip-wreck'd on 
the coaſt two days ago about three 
leagues off. 

§. In the late ſtorm! I ſaw your 
veſſel in diſtreſs, and put up my 
fervent prayers to St. Anthony for 
your relief. | 

M. We were obliged to you, fa- 
ther ; but I fancy St, Anthony was 
otherwiſe employed ; for he ſuffered 
our veſſel to go to the bottom. 
Nay, if praying to the ſaints could 
have done, we had enough of that 
on board. 'Though it poſſibly was 
not their fault neither; we had not 
a good ſeaman in the ſhip. With 
the help of half a dozen Engliſh 
ſailors, St. Anthony might have 
got us off the coaitz but it was 
not to he expected, that the ſaints 
ſhould heave out an anchor to work 


the ſup. „ 
dr n 
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S. And are you the only ſurvivor 
of the perſons on board ? 


M. No. There were four of us, 
till, like fools, we went to logger- 
heads about the few trifles we ſaved 
from the wreck. 

S. Is it poſſible? ; 

M. Yes, very poſlible, father ; 
but, as I thought it idle to quarrel 
about property, till I had found 
ſome means of preſerving life, 1 
left my comrades to decide the diſ- 
pute by themſelves. 

S, Bleſs me! What a world have 
] eſcaped ! 

M. Why, father, was you caſt 
away here too ? 

§. No, ſon, not literally; but, 
diſguſted with the world, 1 retired 
to this place, to avoid its tempta- 
tions, and to contemplate on the 
things of heaven. 

M. A very proper ſpot; for you 
can ſee little elſe than the ſky. I 
dare ſay, you may ſee a ſtar at 
noon day, almoſt as plain as if 
vou were at the bottom of a well. 
But pray, good father, cannot you 
help one to a little ſuſtenance ? J 
have eat nothing but a few ſhell-fiſni 
theſe three days? 

S. Gladly, ſon; walk in; there 
is my cell—I was juſt going to din- 
ner when I firſt heard you. 

M I thank ye, father, —— Ha! 
fine iſh! good ſallad! wine too! 
a ſnug retreat! ——You live here 
very comfortably, father, if you 
1 any body to converſe with now 
and then. A pretty little pratling 
ſemale might make even this ſoli- 
tary {pot agreeable: but I have no 
notion of a man's living like an 
unit, by himſelf. 

S. Religion and philoſophy fur- 

oiſh me with reflections that ſupply 

the place of converſation. 

M. As to religion, I made a vow 
4 
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to St. Dominic, when I was lag at 
Liſbon, that fo long as his inquig. 
tion endured, I would never open 
my lips about the matter. But 


with regard to philoſophy ; I have 


been in England, father, and have 
laid in ſuch a cargoe, that I belieye 
I am your match. Come, let u; 
ſtart a ſubject of diſpute, 

S, I mean not to differ; what 
ſhould I diſpute for ? 


M. To thew your philoſophy, 


certainly, 

S. And 1s that the uſe of phi- 
loſophy ? | 

M. Doubtlef. 

S. Then an anchorite cannot he 
a philoſopher, as he has nobody to 
diſpute with. 

AT. True; and I will undertake 


thereupon to convince you, that a 


life of ſolitude is the moſt uſeleſs 


life in the world, 

S. I hope, not altogether, Drink, 
ſon, eat. You are welcome. 

M. Excellent wine, this !—I did 
not think theſe rocks produced ſuch 
refreſhing ſallads. Yes, father, 
your ſolitary philoſophy 1s all out 
of faſhion. It is diſcovered by the 
modernꝭ, that a man may be as de- 
vout in a cathedral, as in a cell, 
and may culiivate philoſophy as 
well on the exchanges of Amſter- 
dam and London, as if he were caſt 
away cn Robinſon Cruſoc's iſland, 
In a word, father, it is to be de; 
monſtrated - delicate fiſh !—taat an 
anchorite is an uſeleſs being, and 
cannot poſitbly be of ſervice to any 
human creature. Moſt delicate fiſh, 
indeed! 

§. Not even to a ſhip-wreck'd 
mariner.— 

. Egad, father, you have 
caught me. JI ſee that a man 


ſhould be filent at meals: his 
brains are not worth a farthing 
while 
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while he is filling his belly. I 


beg your, pardon. It muſt be 
owned, you have very eſſentially 
ſerved me, as my late craving, 
and now ſated appetite can teſtify. 

5. Learn hence, ſon, how rea- 
dily ingratitude ariſes from want 
of reflection: you may from this 
infance alſo learn the vanity of 
that philoſophy, which conſiſts 
only in words. Know that, as 
nature hath made nothing in vain, 
ſo providence will not ſuffer any 
thing that is innocent to be uſe- 
les, * Virtue,” ſay you men of 
the world, © conſifts in doing good 
to others, and how can a man do 
good to others, who lives by 
« himſelf ?? Great, however, is 
the merit of him that hath cou- 
rage to withdraw himſelf from 
temptation, and does no harm. If 
do little good to my fellow-crea- 
tures, I do them leſs ill. In the 
world, I ſhould do more of both. 
But, even ſuppoſing the love of ſoli- 
tude an error, let the providential 
ſervice I have now atforded you, 
in this defolate ſituation, teach 
you, that heaven will not permit 
even the blindneſs and errors of 
mankind to render them totally 
uſeleſs to each other, 


* 


A Dia- 


On Forms of Covernment, 


legue by Voltaire, 


Mr. "> my part, I own 
myſelf well enough 


pleaſed with a democratical go- 


vernment. That philoſopher was 


certainly miſtaken, who told an 
advocate for it, * that if he made 
the experiment in his own family 
he would ſoon repent it.” With 
the philoſopher's leave, there is a 
deal of difference between a private 
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family and a public community. 
My houſe is my own, my children 
are my own ; my ſervants, ſo long 
as I pay them, are my own; but 
what property, pray, have I in my 
fellow citizens ? every freeholder 
in the country has an equal right 
and authority to keep the peace 
in it as myſelf, I love to ſee men 
make their own laws, as they do 
their own habitations ; under which 
they enjoy themſelves in ſecurity. 
It 1s a pleaſure to me, to ſee my 
bricklayer, my carpenter, my ſmith, 
(without whoſe aſſiſtance I ſhould 
not myſelf have had a houſe to 
live in) the farmer my neighbour, 
and the manufacturer my friend 
enrich, themſelves by their ſeveral 
profeſſions, and better underſtand 
the intereſt of the nation than the 
moſt inſolent baſhaw in Turkey. 
In a true democracy, the mecha- 
nic, and even the labourer, is ſe- 
cured from inſult and contempt. 
They are by no means in the ſitua- 
tion of the tradeſman, who pre- 
ſented a petition to a certain noble 
duke for the diſcharge of his grace's 
bill. How! ſays Fs race, and 
have you received nothing at all 
upon this long account? O yes, 
and pleaſe your grace, I received 
a flap on the face the other day 
from ſquire Hard- fiſt your ſteward, 
for my impertinence in aſking for 
the money. 

It is certainly very agreeable 
for a poor man to I've without 
the apprehenſion of being ſeized 
and thrown into a dungeon, be- 
cauſe he is unable to pay a man 
whom he never ſaw, a tax he knows 
not for what, and of which per- 
haps he never heard a ſyllable be- 
fore in his life. 

To be free, to have to do only 
with one's equals, 1s the true * 
© 
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of nature. Every other ſtate is ar- 
tificial ; it is a vile farce, in which 
one man plays the tyrant, and an- 
other his ſlave, a ſecond his pimp, 
and a third his toad-eater.—You 
muſt admit that mankind cannot 
degenerate from a ſtate of nature, 
15 through cowardice and ſervi- 
Ity. 

Mr. A. I do. It is pretty plain, 
IT think, that none can have forfeit- 
ed their liberty, but from their inca- 
pacity to defend it. There are two 
ways in which men may lofe their 
liberty; the one is when knaves 
are too cunning for fools; and the 
other when the ſtrong are too power- 
ful for the weak. f have heard of 
a certain vanquiſhed people, whoſe 
conquerors deprived every man of 
one eye as a mark of his ſubjedtion. 
But there are people in the world 
whoſe governors have put out both 
their eyes, and drive them about 
like blind horſes in a mill. I muſt 
own I ſhould like to keep my eye- 
ſight ; and look 5 nan a people ſub- 
jugated to an ariſtocratical form of 
government as having loſt one eye, 
and thoſe under an abſolute mo- 
narch as having loſt both, 
Mr. C. You talk like a Dutch- 
man. TI own I like nothing but an 
ariſtocracy. The common people 
are unfit for government. I could 
never ſubmit to have, my periwig- 
maker a legiſlator; I had rather 
wear my own hair, or go bald as 
long as I live. It belongs only to 
— ug well educated to govern 
thoſe who have no education at all. 
The Venetian government 1s the 
beſt model for a ſtate; and is the 
moſt ancient ariſtocracy in Europe. 
Next to that I prefer the German 
' conflitution. Make me a Vene- 
tian nobleman, or a count of the 
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part, though I am but a ſimple 


· 

empire, and I ſhall be a ha . 
low : but not otherwiſe. rr it 

Mr. A. As a man of fortune and 
family you are doubtleſs in the 
right of it; but on the ſame prin- 
ciple, Ju would prefer the deſpo- 
tiſm of Turkey, if you were to be 
yourſelf Grand Signior. For my 


member of the Britiſh houſe of 
commons, I look upon our conſti- 
tution to be the beſt in the world, 
As a proof of which I appeal to the 
unexceptionable evidence of a ce- 


lebrated French poet : 


See met at Weſtminſter, in union 
wiſe, 
Three ſtates, aſtoniſh'd at their 
mutual ties, 

King, lords, and commons ; blend- 
ed by the laws 
Their ſep'rate intereſts in the na. 

tion's cauſe : 
Three powers, that join'd may al! 
the world oppoſe ; 
Yet dang'rous .to themſelves, as 
_ dreadful to their foes, 


Mr. C. Dangerous to themſelves! 
There muſt ſurely be great abuſe; 
in the Engliſh government! 

Mr. 4. Doubtleſs ; juſt as there 
were formerly at Athens and in 
Rome; and as there always will be 
in the beſt of human inſtitutions. 
The utmoſt pinnacle of political 
perfection is that of being very 
powerful and happy amidſt the 
molt enormous abuſes ; and to this 
point are we now arrived. It 1s 
certainly dangerous to eat too 
much; and yet I ſhould like to 
have my table well ſupplied, though | 
I would not gormandize with mini- 
ſterial tyranny on one fide, nor po- 
pular licentiouſneſs on the other. 

0 
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T, the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer. 


SIR, April 29, 1769. 
NE cannot help lamenting 
() the blindneſs and giddineſs 
of the mob in this nation. A ſe— 
rious and edifying ſpectacle has 
been lately exhibited in the prin- 
cipal ſtreets of this metropolis, 
which, inſtead of affecting our un- 
thinking countrymen in the man- 
ner it ought, excited them to ſe- 
veral ludicrous and indecent ac- 
tions. T'o the great difgrace of 
all oder, they pelted with dirt, 
end broke the carriages of ſeveral 
of the principal actors in this au- 
euit and awful ceremony. 

The misfortune à, that the mul- 
titnde ſeldom look further than to 
the huſa, the ſhell, the mere outſide 
of things. Brought up at the feet 
of the great Warburton, I have 
been enabled to go deeper. By the 
rules of hieroglyphical decypher- 
ing, I have found this city caval- 
cade full of the higheſt myſteries ; 
have found 1t to be a proceſſion in 
the manner of wiſe antiguity, of 
great dignity and ſignificance, and 
beautifully typical of the preſent 
condition of the kingdom. 

The firſt obje& that ſtruck me, 
a: | viewed 1t from the window of 
an upper ſtory at Charing-Crols, 
was the her/e,  'This herſe, with its 
accompanyments, compoſed a fine 
emblem of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion, The black and white horſes 
which drew it, together with the 
black and white ſides of the driver, 
admirably characterized the whim- 
ical and motley mixture of the 
miniſtry, and the irreconcileable 
diſcords which ſubſiſt amongſt them. 
This mixture of colours alſo 
texved to point out the ability of 
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the great court lawyers, in proving 
Mack to be white, and white to be 
black ; an ability never more ex- 
erted, and never more neceſſary, 
than in this age; and for which 
reaſon the higheſt rewards have 
been lately beſtowed on thoſe who 
have ſhewn a good diſpoſition, 
with adequate talents for this ſer- 
vice: nor was that party-coloured 
robe leſs particularly characteriſti- 
cal of the dexterous change of 
principles in a great man of that 
profeſhon, one half of whoſe life 
was cloathed in the pure white of 
patriotiſm, the other in a robe of 
the fulleſt dye of arbitrary prero- 
gative. 

It is generally known that thoſe 
who die maids and batchelors have 
their herſes decorated with white, 
married people with ſable feathers. 
As the black and white horſes 
marked the political, in the ſame 
manner the black and White 
plumes, which ſolemnly nodded 
on the top of this hieroglyphical 
herſe, denoted the moral fituation 
of the great men who govern us, 
and the ambiguous ftate in which 
they live, as it 1s extremely hard to 
ſettle whether they are batchelors 
or married, while other men coha- 
bit with their wives, and they co- 
habit with the wives of other men. 

Perhaps too 1t meant to fignify 
that doubtful ſtate in which great 
lords and ladies ſtand while a di- 
vorce bill is 1 it being 
impoſſible to ſay, until the royal 
aſſent is given, whether they are 
to be conſidered as in a ſtate of 
celibacy or married, in bondage or 
in freedom, a ſtate of things almoſt 
unknown to our anceſtors, but 
now grown common, and which 
adds not a tittle to the reverence ſo 
ſta- 


remarkably paid to the great 
; | | tion, 
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tion, and even to the legiſlative au- 
thority jitſelf. 

As to the body of the herſe, and 
what it contained, there were vari- 
ous opinions: ſome ſay it held the 
deparicd freedom of elections; ſome, 


that it was ſuppoſed to contain the 


ſacred remains of our dear mother 
Britannia; while others thought 
that it meant to typify the miniſtry, 
dead to all ſenſe of honour, of 
ſhame, of duty, and love to their 
country. 

The paintings on the ſides of the 
herſe were remarkably well exe- 
cuted: they were leſs myſterious 
than the reſt; and, indeed to the 


leaſt diſcernible eye, d:ſplayed, in 


the moſt lively colours, an admini- 
ftration, which being equally void 
of goodneſs and of wiſdom, un- 
politic, ignorant, raſh, and brutal, 
are acquainted with no method of 

overning but by force. On one 
ide is ſhewn the employment of 
their irregulars, and their method 


of deſtroying the people by hired 


mobs: on the other the ſyſtematic 
abuſe of the military power, with 
all its pleaſing and natural conſe- 
quences. 
This funeral apparatus was in 
another reſpect full of propriety : 
there is a ſtrong analogy of cha- 
racter, and a cloſe connection of 
intereſts, between the worſhipful 
ſociety of undertakers for ſunerals, 
and the preſent undertakers of our 
olitical affairs ; both are extreme- 
ly odious to the people, and both 
thrive by public diftreſs and cala- 


mity ; both are employed to deco- 


rate corruption, and to ſet up rot- 
tenneſs in dignity and ſtate. 
Pericles in his laſt hour congra- 


tulated himſelf that no Athenian 


had ever wore mourning on his ac- 
count: our mainiiters have another 


ſort of glory they are miniſters in 
a trading nation, and are too good 
friends to the manufacture of their 
country to endeavour at ſuch ridi. 
culous merit, I am told that the 
ſociety of undertakers are ſo ſen. 
ſible of this, that they intend an 
handſome addreſs to his Ge the 
D—e of Gn, to L-d vt 
Wm h, and to L—d B—g. 
t— n, for the large increaſe of by. 
ſineſs during their adminiſtration ; 
it 1s to be attended by a joyful 
proceſſion of fifty-fix mourning 
coaches. | 

I do not pretend to bo poſitive, 
but I muſt ſubmit to the learned 
prelate whom I mentioned [honor;; 
cauſa) in the beginning of my let- 
ter, whether his friend Pope, the 
laſt but one of the poetic and pro- 
phetical line, had not this time and 
theſe events clearly in his view, 
when he wrote the following ex- 
cellent verſes : 


* On all the line a ſudden ven- 
geance waits, 

And frequent her/es ſhall beſiege 
their gates : 

Then travellers ſhall ſtand, and, 
pointing, 1ay, 

(While the long funerals blacken 
all the way) 

Lo! theſe are they whoſe breails 
the furies ſteel'd, i 

And curs'd with hearts unknowing 
how to yield.“ 


If your readers like the expla- 
nation of the emblematic herſe, I may 
ſhortly lay before them my obſer- 
vations on the figures in the late 
ſignificant procefſion. 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Hokus ApoLLo. 
Strang? 
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Strange Efficacy of Sea-Water, drank 
— 10 the F aſhion ; from 
the ſame. 
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HAT there are many diſor- 
ders peculiar to the preſent 
age, which were entirely unknown 
to our fore-fathers, will, I believe, 
be agreed by all phyſicians, eſpe- 
cially as they find an increaſe of 
their fees from them. For inſtance, 
in the language of the advertiſe- 
ment, never were nervous diſ- 
« orders more frequent :? We can 
hardly meet with a lady, who is 
not nervous to the laſt degree, tho? 
our mothers and Pn, ak 
ſcarce ever heard of the word er- 
vous; the gentlemen too are afefed 
in the ſame manner: and even in 
the country, this diſorder has ſpread 
like the ſmall-pox, and infected 
whole villages. I have known a 
farmer toſs off a glaſs of brandy 
in the morning, to prevent his 
hand ſhaking, while his wife has 
been obliged to have recourſe to 
the ſame cordial with her tea, be- 
cauſe it otherwiſe would make her 
low-ſpirited. But there is an epi- 
demical diſorder, that was formerly 
quite unknown, and even now 
wants a name, which feizes whole 
families here in town at this ſeaſon 
of the year. As I cannot define 
It, I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe 
or account for it: but one would 
1magine that the people were all bit 
by a mad dog, as the ſame remedy 
1s thought neceſſary. In a word, 
of whatever nature the complaint 
may be, it is imagined that no- 
thing will remove it, but ſpending 
the ſummer months in ſome dirty 
hiling-town near the ſea-ſhore ; 
and the water is judged to be moſt 
Yor. XII. 
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efficacious where there is the great- 
eſt reſort of afflicted perſons. 

I called upon a friend, the other 
morning, in the city, pretty early, 
about buſineſs, when I was ſur- 
priſed to ſee a coach and four at 
the door, which the *prentice and 
book-keeper were loading with 
trunks, portmanteaus, baſkets, and 
band-boxes. 'The front glaſs was 
ſcreened by two round paper hat- 
caſes hung up before it; againſt 
one door was placed a guitar-caſe 
and a red ſattin cardinal, lined and 
edged with fur, was pinned againſt 
the other. Theſe preparations were 
undoubtedly for a journey; and 
when I came in, I found the fa- 
mily were equipped accordingly. 
The lady-mother was dreſſed in a 
joſeph of ſcarlet duffil, buttoned 
down from the breaſt to the feet, 
with a black filk bonnet, tied down 
to her head with a white handker- 
chief; little miſs (about fixteen 

ears of age) had a blue camblet 
jacket, cuffed and lapelled with 
pink ſattin, with a narrow edging 
of ſilver lace, a white beaver hat, 
cocked behind, with a filver but- 
ton and loop, and a blue feather. 
The old gentleman had very little 
particularity in his dreſs, as he 
wore his uſual Pompadour-coloured 
coat with gilt buttons; only he 
had added to it a ſcarlet cloth 
waiſtcoat, with a broad tarniſhed 

old lace, which was made when 

e was Choſen of the common- 
council. Upon my entrance, I na- 
turally aſked them, if they were 
going into the country ; to which 
the old lady replied in the affirma- 
tive, at the ſame time aſſuring me, 
that ſhe was ſorry to take Mr. 

from his bufineſs, but 

ſhe was obliged to do it on ac- 
count of her health. Health,” 
P ſays 
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ſays the old gentleman, I don't 
* underſtand your whim-wams, not 
* I: here it has coſt me the Lord 
* knows what in doctor's ſtuff alrea- 
dy, without your being a pin the 
better for it : and now you muſt 
lug me and all the family to 
Brighthelmſtone. — Why, my 
dear, ſaid the lady, © you know 
Dr. ———— tells me, there is 
nothing will do my irits fo 
* much good as bathing in the 
© fea.” The ſea!” ſaid the 
old gentleman, * why then could 
not you have taken lodgings at 
* Graveſend, where I might have 
« eaſily come in the evening, and 
gone back time enough for 
Change in the morning?' The 
good 1 told him, that he had 
no taſte; that people of the beſt 
faſhion went to Brighthelmſtone; 
and that it was high time their 
irl ſhould ſee a little of the world. 
To this miſs aſſented, by declaring, 
that indeed ſhe had been no where 
but to the play, and a concert, 
ſince ſhe had left the boarding- 
ſchool. Both the females then 
aſked me an hundred queſtions, 
ſuch as, whether the ſea Jooked 
green, and how much bigger it 
was than the Thames,“ till the 
maid gave them notice that every 
thing was put up. Accordingly I 
ſaw them into the coach; and the 
old lady did not forget to take the 

ug-dog with her, who, the de- 
clared, ſhould go every morning 
into the ſea, as ſhe had been told, 
it was good for the mange. 

I cannot but agree with my city 
friend, that lodgings at Graveſend 


poſes of a jaunt to Brighthelm- 
ſtone; for though one pretence 
for viſiting theſe places is going 


would anſwer all the common pur- 
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into the country, people in fad 4; 
not leave town, but rather carry 
London with them. Their way of 
living is exactly the ſame as here 
and their amuſements not very 
different. They ſuffer themſelye; 
to he mewed up in a little dir: 
lodging, with not half fo good 2 
proſpeet, or ſo good an air, as in 
the high road at Iflington or 
Knightſbridge, Their mornings 
are drauled away, with perhaps 2 
ſaunter upon the beach, which 
commands the delightful view of 
half a dozen hoys, and as many 
hſhing ſmacks; and if it was not 
for a lounge at the coffee-houſe, 
or at the bookſeller's, they would 
be at a loſs how to fill up the va 
cant hours till dinner, | 

The evenings would hang no leſs 
heavy on their hands, but for the 
ingenious contrivance of the aſſem- 
bly-room ; where, inſtead of enjoy- 
ing the cool temperature of open 
air, they chuſe to ſwelter in a crowd, 
and be almoſt ſuffocated with their 
own breaths, Add to this the re- 
freſhing /aummer diverſion of jigging 
it to the delightful muſic of coun- 
try ſcrapers,—to ſay nothing of the 
calmer and leſs ſudorific exerciſe 
of the card-table. But what 1s moſt 
ridiculous, is the attention paid to 
dreſs in theſe public retirements, 
where a gentleman or a lady 1s ex- 
pected to appear as gay as at court, 
or at Ranelagh ; conſequently, as 
ſoon as you arrive at them, you 
have bills civilly thruſt into your 
hands, acquainting you, that there 
is ſuch an one, a milliner, and 
ſuch an one, an hair-drefler, fren 
London, 


Yours, 
A. B. 


On 
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On Modern Mufxk. 


T kath been the fate of moſt of 
the arts to have advanced, by 
ſlow degrees, to a certain point of 
excellence, which to preſerve hath 
proved as dificult as 1t was to ac- 
wire, Modern muſick was firſt 
mechodized by Guido Aretine, and 
received but little known improve- 
ment for ſeveral centuries after. 
At the time that Italy produced the 
great painters, ſome of their beſt 
muſicians flouriſhed. We in Eng- 
land began a little later, for it was 
not until the rei 
that we had any muſic to ſtand in 
competition with the Italian. The 
advances were very ſlow for ſome 
years after, and though Gibbons 
did ſomething, Purcel was the firſt 
who apparently improved air; the 
reat ſupport of modern muſick. 
Parcel is ſtill a favourite author, 
and will continue ſo; for his ge- 
nius was of the firſt rate, though 
much diſguiſed by the falſe orna- 
ments of the age in which he 
hred: his imitating the ſound of 
the words, rather than expreſſing 
the thought of the ſentence; his 
frequent repetitions of the ſame 
word, divii:ons, numberleſs, and 
ſome almoſt endleſs, were taken 
vp by the compoſers of the times, 
wio not having genius enough to 
imitate his beauties, took the eaſier 
taſc of copying his defects. This 
might probably have prevented, 
at leaſt retarded, the further im- 
provement of muſick, had not 
Handel moſt ſeaſonably made his 
appearance. He introduced and 
eſtabliſned a new ſpecies, which, I 
am afraid, will ſoon be taken from 
the public ear, and live only in 


of Elizabeth, 
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memory, or in the private or- 
por of thoſe who oo 
unfaſhionable. Though frequent- 
ly defective in expreſſion and ele- 
gance, he brought air to its perfec- 
tion, and has been happily imitated 
by a few, which perhaps may a little 
while delay a total degeneracy ; 
for it 1s but too certain that we are 
getting into as frivilous and trifling 
a taſte as ever exiſted. 

Voltaire remarks, La Mufigue 
anjourd' hui m eſt plus que P Art d exe- 
cuter des cheſes Difficiles. There is 
much reaſon in this obſervation, 
for at preſent the art of playing 
a__ inſtruments is rather the art 
of playing tricks with them. Sing- 
ing is in the ſame corrupted ſtate. 
What dreadful howlings have [I 
heard, which I could never have 
imagined to e from an hu- 
man throat, if my eyes would have 
permitted me to doubt it! In our 
taſte we have certainly gone be- 
yond the mark: the ſhake, the 
ſwell, indeed every ornament, is 
carried to an exceſs of extrava- 
gance : all kinds of diſagreeable 
noiſes and ſounds have in their 
turns been imitated. The ſqueak- 
ing — of rats I believe, the cack- 
ling of fowls, I am ſure ; but theſe 
malt give place (as indeed they did) 
to that lively imitation of the ſtrain- 
ings of an unſettled ſtomach, with 
which we were entertained -ver 
lately. One would think it impoi- 
ſible to exceed this, but every year 
has its particular quirk, and we 
know not what another may bing 
forth. By complying with theie 
and other abſurdities, compoſers 
have humoured the reigning taſte, 
and given the public muſic Gr only 
for ſuch performance. 

When we would make a crooked 
P 2 ſtick 
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ſtick ſtrait, we bend it as much the 
contrary way. If it ſhould become 
faſhionable to perform muſic plain 
and unadorned, to unite the air of 
the moderns to the plain ſubſtan- 
tial harmony of the ancients,” (and 
faſhion has worked greater mi- 
racles,) perhaps our tale might at 
laſt ſettle in a proper medium. 
The modern improvements, in re- 
ſpect to the management and ſuc- 
ceſſion of diſcords, are poſſibly the 
only real improvements in har- 
mony of late; it is a pity it is not 
ſolely applied to the effect it ſeems 
ſo admirably adapted to produce, 
Viz. to excite the ideas of pain, 
terror, &c. for ſurely the contrary 
can never be produced from the 
moſt diſcordant ſound that can be 
combined, where art has any ſhare 
in the combination. 

It is the buſineſs of art to dreſs 
nature to advantage. This maxim 
ſhould be never forgotten by the 
muſician any more than by the 
painter or ſculptor. Nature un- 
adorned 1s lovely, but I think ſhe 
may wear many ornaments, and 
ſtill be ſo. The ſkill is in knowin 
when there is enough, and in auf 
pun with elegance what judgment 

s choſen; though if we are in 
doubt, I think it is better to be 
deficient than to overcharge, 


Tranſlation of a letter from Count 
Lauragais, to a Lady of Qualit 


in England, dated St. Cloud, 
Oct. 2. 


Dear Madam, 
WW E are all metamorphoſed 

into Engliſh ; a ſtrange and 
ſudden revolution has happened in 
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our dreſs, equipages, furniture, Kit. 
chens and — The = 
who for theſe two centuries were 
as M. Voltaire ſays, envied, ons 
ſured, and eat by their neioh. 
bours, have at laſt condeſcenſes 
to receive the faſhions of England. 
Our petit-maitres, who formerly 
were dreſſed, painted, and yer. 
fumed like dolls, at ten o'clock he. 
fore noon, ride after breakfaſt in 
the Cours la Reine, the Elyſian 
fields, and all the environs of 
Paris, in a plain ſhirt and frock 
like your jockies. Our delicate 
ladies, who never ventured to fiir 
out in the morning, run all over 
Paris, and in the public walks, in 
the — and looſe dreſs of milk. 
maids. Our carriages are neat, 
plain, and convenient. Horſe- 
races are frequent in the iſle of 
France: our ſtables are full of 
Engliſh hunters and grooms ; and 
our whips, ſaddles, and boots, ma- 
nufactured by your countrymen, 
who have reduced ours to beggary. 
We have ſubſtituted paper to the 
tapeſtries of the Gobelins, and in- 
troduced in our kitchens roaſt beef 
and pudding, in lieu of our ſoups, 
ragouts, and fricaſſee, We hunt, 
ſwear, drink toaſts, and deter- 
mine all diſputes by wagers, like 
your nobility and gentry. Our 
girls, who were never allowed to 
pay or receive viſits without a o- 
ther or an aunt, and were ſhut up 
in a nunnery till they were often 
forced to marry a man whom they 
deteſted, to acquire the privilege 
of having an intrigue with a top 
of their own choice, reſort to all 
places of diyerſion, without con- 
troul or reſtraint. Our proſtitutes 
are raiſed by old debauchees to 
the rank of counteſſes, and re- 

turn 
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turn the diſdain of the court to 
the citizens. Our new Vauxhall 
is the rendezvous of the moſt ce- 
lebrated beauties and courtezans, 
and the prelude of the petites 
ſoupers and revels of the night. 
Six millions of livres are already 
ſubſcribed towards building a Ra- 
nelagh-houſe. In fine, we want 
nothing but the immenſe for- 
tunes of your gambling lords, 


and arrogant nabohs, to equal 
them in profuſion, immorality and 
debauchery, | 
I am, 
Dear Madam, 


Your conſtant admirer, 


Count de. Lauragais, 


POETRY, 
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The TxiumpH of the Ars: Written by Dr. Franklin, January 1, 
on the Inſtitution of the new Reyal Academy of Arts, by his Majeſty. 


HEN diſcord late her baleful influence ſhed, 


O'er the fair realms of ſcience and of art, 
Neglected genius bent his drooping head, 
And pierc'd with anguiſh ev'ry tuneful heart; 
Apollo wept the broken lyre, 
Wept to behold the mournful choir 
Of his lov'd muſes, now an exil'd train, 
And in their ſeats to ſee Alecto reign. 


When lo! Britannia, to the throne 
Of goodneſs makes her ſorrows known, 
For never there did grief complain, 
Or injur'd merit plead in vain. 
The monarch heard her juſt requeſt, 
He ſaw, he felt, and he redreſs'd; 
Quick with a maſter-hand he tunes the ſtrings, 
And harmony from diſcord ſprings. 
Thus good by heav'n's command from evil flows, 
From chaos, thus of old, creation roſe ; SY 
When order with confuſion join'd, 
And jarring elements combin'd, 
To grace with mutual ſtrength the great deſign, 
And ſpeak the architect divine. _ 


Whilſt eaſtern tyrants in the trophy'd car, 
Wave the red banner of deſtructive war, 
In George's breaſt, a nobler flame 
Is kindled, and a fairer fame *' 
Excites to cheriſh native worth, 
To call the latent ſeeds of genius forth, 
To bid diicordant factions ceaſe, 
And cultivate the gentle arts of peace. 
And lo! from this auſpicious day, 
The ſun of ſcience beams a purer ray; 


Behold ! a brighter train of years, 

A new Auguſtan age appears; 
The time not diſtant far, ſhall come, 

When England's taſteful youth no more 
Shall wander to Italia's claſſic ſhore; © 
No more to foreign climes ſhall roam, 
In ſearch of models better found at home. 
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With rapture the prophetic muſe 
Her country's opening glory views, 
Already ſees, with wond”ring eyes, 
Our Titians and our Guidos rife, 
Sees new Palladios grace th” hiſtoric page, 
And Britiſh Raphaels charm a future age. 


Mean time, ye ſons of art, your offe:ings bring, 
To grace your patron and your king, 
Bid fculpture grave his honour'd name 
In marble, laſting as his fame: 
Bid painting's magic pencil trace 
The features of his darling race, 
And as it flows through all the royal line 
Glow with ſuperior warmth and energy divine. 
If tow'ring architecture {till 
Can boaſt her old creative ſkill, 
Bid ſome majeftic ſtructure riſe to view, 
Worthy him, and worthy you; 


Where art may join with nature and with ſenſe, 
Splendor with grace, with taſte magnificence ; 
Where ſtrength may be with elegance combin'd, 
The perfect image of its maſter's mind. 

And, Oh! if with the tuneful throng 
The muie may dare to mix her humble ſong, 
In your glad train permit her to appear, 
Tho' poor, yet willing, and tho' rude, ſincere. 
To praiſe the ſovereign whom her heart approves, 


And pay this tribate to the arts ſhe loves, 


Com'ofed by My. Hull, and ſung by Mr. Vernon, at the feaſt of 
the Royal! Academicians, January 2, 1769, 


E T ſcience hail this happy year, 
Let fame its riſing glories ſing, 
When arts unwonted luſtre wear, 
And boaſt a patron in their king; 
And here unrivall'd ſhall they reign, 
For George protects the poliſh'd tra:n. 


To you, juſt ripen'd into birth, 
He gives the fair the great deſign ; 

"Tis yours, ye Sires of genuine worth, 
To bid the future artiits ſhine ; 

That arts unrivall'd long may reign, 


Where George protects the poliſn d train, f 
P 4 Tis 
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"Tis your's, O well ſelected band, 
Jo watch where infant genius blows, 
To rear the flow'r with folk ring hand, 
And ev'ry latent ſweet diſcloſe ; 
That arts unrivall'd long may reign, 
Where George protects the poliſh'd train. 


No more to diſtant realms repair 
For foreign aid, or borrow'd rule, 
Beneath her monarch's gen'rous care, 
Britannia founds a nobler ſchool, 
Where arts unrivall'd ſhall remain, 
For George protects the poliſh'd train. 


So ſhall her ſons in ſcience bred, 

Diffi:ſe her arts from ſhore to ſhore, 
And wide her growing genius ſpread, 

As round the world her thunders roar ; 
For he who rules the ſubje& main, 
Great George, protects the poliſh'd train. 


Hymn to HARMONY. In the manner of Swift's Lowe-Song. 


AUGHTER of heav'n! whoſe magic call 
From nothing bade this wond'rous Al 
In beauteous Geer riſe ! 
Thou, who, at Nature's earlieſt birth, 
Saw vernal fragrance clothe the earth, 


And brighten all the ſkies. 


Thee I invoke, whoſe potent ſway 
Hath bound the earth, the air, and ſea, 
In one eternal chain ! 
Come then, O come, celeſtial maid ; 
Be preſent to thy vot'ry's aid, 
And harmonize the ſcene. 


Ev'n as the ſun inceſſant pours 

On herbs, and trees, and fruits, and flowers, 
His vivifying ray; 

So may thy hallow'd fire impart 

Freſh joy and gladneſs to the heart, 
Along the realms of day. 


When Folly, with her hydra hand, 
Extends her empire o'er the land, 
And ftalks with giant-ſtride — 
O! prop fair Virtue's ſinking cauſe, 
Protect our rights, defend our laws, 
And ſtem Corruption's tide, 
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The ſtarry hoſt ſhall fade away, 
Eternal nature ſhall decay, 
Whilſt thy prolific beam 
Rolls on, _ for ever roll, 
From day to day, from pole to pole, 
An unexhauſted ſtream. 8 


Ere ſpace was ſpace, or time was time, 
Thy pow'r, thy energy ſublime, 

With dazzling luſtre ſhone; 
And ſhall, when time and ſpace are paſt, 
In undiminiſh'd glory laſt, 

Immortal and alone. 


Come then, and let thy daughter fair, 
Divine Benevolence, be near, 
And Fortitude thy friend ; 
Let firm Integrity be nigh, 
And Freedom, with terrific eye, 
Thy ſolemn ſteps attend! 


That Freedom which, in days of yore, 
Diſplay'd the impotence of power, 

And vanity of pride, 
Warm'd by whoſe love, great Tully taught, 
And Cato bled, and Cæſar fought, 

And Alexander died. 


That cauſe whoſe animating fire, 
Our great forefathers did inſpire, 
To vindicate their right. 

O ! let us now tranſmit it down, 
From age to age, from fire to ſon, 
With everlaſting light. 


And when at Fate's reſiſtleſs name, 

The ſpark that warms thy vital frame, 
Aſcends its kindred ſkies : 

Then like the Phoenix from the fire, 

An offspring, beauteous as its fire, 
Shall from thy afhes riſe, 


On the Month of MAY. From BuCuanan. 


OW May, with revels, daace and ſong, 
Invites the muſe to join the jovial throng, 
Hence irkſome labour, fire of pain: 
No longer here, ye watchful cares, remain, 
Diſcord avaunt, with baneful hate ! 
Baniſh complaint, and ſilence ſtern debate! 
| 4 See, A 
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See, May renews the ſmiling hours, 
And paints the tender mould with vernal flow'rs, 
The youthful honours of the year, 
On every ſide diffus'd all nature chear. 
This month the laughter- loving dame, 
Wit without gall, love and the graces claim, 
The ſky with purer luftre glows, 
And Venus all her charms on earth beftows ; 
With nice addreſs ſhe decks her form, | 
As if ſhe meant her warrior's heart to warm: 
While Cupid, glorying in his art, 
Points on a hoody whetſtone ev'ry dart. 
In gall, or in ambroſia dyes, 
And with a fiercer flame his torch ſupplies. 
Lo! Venus now the air perfumes, 
While on her head the vernal chaplet blooms ; 
With emeralds ſee! her arms are bound, 
And her rich robe falls graceful on the ground, 
The wanton boy there ſlily ſtands 
With his drawn bow, and marks the mingled bands 
Of youths and maids ; then takes his aim, 
Injpiring in their hearts a ſubtle flame. 
Where Venus moves, beneath her feet 
See, flow'rets ſpring, and boughs o'erſhade the ſtreet, 
And where her ſon, exulting, flies, 
Loud ſhouts of joy re-cccho to the ſkies, 
Old ocean's God, with wave ſerene, 
Is proud to greet the ſoul-inchanting queen : 
In wanton dance the finny train 
The billows daſh, and gambol on the main. 
The youths and bluſhing virgin choirs, 
In their rude breaſts now feel the kindliag fires ; 
Whate'er is bred in humid air, 
Or earth, or ſeas, applaud the heavenly pair! 
Scatter'd by ns hy 5. the clouds on high 
In fleecy vapours ſkim along the ſky. 
Now zephyrs whiſper thro? the trees : 
'The ſun more glorious riſes from the ſeas : 
Bud forth the leaves ; the bloſſoms blow ; 
And the fair lilly blooms with living ſnow ; 
| Earth is with graſs and herbage crown'd ; 
In chearful fields the chearful cattle bound. 
The courſer, neighing o'er the Fenn 
Now ſcours along, and ſhakes his flowing mane. 
Sheep crop the mead; the lambkins play, 
Jocund as ſpring, and lively as the day! 
The bull now bellows from afar, : 
And fternly nodding, threatens dreadful war 
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For his ſleek bride. See! Goats aſcend | 
The rocks, and kids with budding horn contend. 
On fragrant graſs repoſed, the twain 
Beguiles the tedious hours with ruſtic ſtrain ; 
Or laid, where murmuring waters creep, 
Beneath ſome lofty tree, courts balmy ſleep. 
The Angler now throws in his bait ; 
Now ſees the line ſhift with the trembling freight. 
Others with nets incloſe the ſpoil, 
Or broken meſhes mend with pleafing toil. 
Theſe round the lofty poplar twine, 
With wealthy dowry fraught, the mantling vine. 
Damon, to crown his Mopſa's brows, 
Culls each fair flower, that in the meadow grows. 
For her he robs the linnet's neſt; 
The callow young ſhe fondles in her breaſt. 
Around the bloſſoms ſport the bees 
With murmuring noiſe: birds warble on the trees. 
On elms the turtles bill and coo, 
And their fond mates with plaintive murmurs woo. 
The ſwallows ſkim along the air, 
And buſily their clay- built neſts prepare; 
This ſpreads his wings in ſolar rays; 
O'er the clear brook, that ſwiftly ſweeping plays, 
All nature ſmiles | with brighter beams 
The ſun adorns the ſky, and gilds the ſtreams. 
No winds deform the level mam, 
A ſhining mirror now, a verdant plain ! 
Be baniſh'd then each anxious fear, 
The thought of gain, and heart devouring care : 4 
Let fruitful age, to earth that bows, | 
Renew'd in life, expand its furrow'd brows. 
As the new year array'd is ſeen 
With fragrant bloſſoms and with lively green; 
And fruitful ſeems with each delight, 
To pleaſe the ſmell, and gratify the fight ; 
So let gay mirth your 3 her:; 3 
Forbear each, harſh command and look ſevere ; 
And now, with rifing ſpirits bold, 
Think yourſelves young again, that once were old, 
From her wide horn, fee Plenty pour 
Around the ſmiling land her various Here; 
Of the rude earth renew the face, 
And from our minds the fear of famine chace! 
Let the ſtrong cheſt its wealth reſign ; 
Produce to light your caſks of racy wine, 
Which thus admoniſh, While you may, 
Enjoy life's bleſſings, for we ſcon decay. 


Ye 
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Ye maſters! who with rigid hand 


The hopeful train of pliant youths command, 


Stain not with tears a lovely face, 

Which now ſhould ſmile with every native grace, 
Parnaſſus' ſoil ſhould fallow lie, 

By turns to drink the moiſture of the fky ; 
Recruited thus, th' Aonian field 

Will flowers more fair, and ampler harveſt yield. 
Ye boys ! to ſprightly airs advance, 

And purify the blood by healthy dance: 
With witty jeſts your genius rouze, 

And chace all ſorrow from your chearful brows, 
Let no ſtern haſband's jealous pow'r 

His lovely bride detain with bolted door. 
Let not the mothers hide at home 

Their lovely girls, but give them leave to roam. 
Your ſnowy breaſts, unveil, ye fair! 

(So Venus wills) and ſpread your auburn hair : 
Your flowing robes let rubies grace, 

While modeſty fits bluſhing on your face. 
Theſe are the weapons borne by love, 

By theſe he triumphs o'er the Gods above ; 
By theſe tho' thouſands proſtrate lie, 

By the fame arms more thouſands wiſh to die. 
While ſpring's unſullied grace remains, 

And lively ſpirits revel in thy veins, 
Pluck the ſweet roſe, the lilly crop, 

Too juſt an emblem of a tranſient hope! 
As Boreas on his ſounding wings 

Thick driving ſnow and howling tempeſts brings, 
Lays waſte the gardens and the woods, 

And holds with icy bonds the tardy floods ; 
So time ſhall change thy fleeting form, 

And life's flow current ſcarce thy members warm; 
Thy teeth ſhall fail, and wrinkled ſkin 

Give mournful figns of ſwift decay within 
Thy eyes grow dim; ſee! hov'ring near 

The wint'ry figure of grim age appear! 
Let age then uſe this ſpring of time, 

(While fate permits) and youth its native prime. 
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SYMPATHETIC Love: Addreſſea to the Nightingale, by Shakeſpeare. 


Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos : 
Nullus ad amiſſas ibit amicus opes. 
5 Ov1v. 
T hoſe who the various gifts of fortune gain, 
4 thouſand fawning, flatt' ring friends obtain; 


But if the goddeſs frowns, thoſe friends ne more 
Regard the idol they ador'd before. 


A S it fell upon a day, 
In the merry month of May, 


Sitting in a pleaſant ſhade, 
W hick rove of myrtle made, 
Beaſts did leap, and birds did ſing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did fpring : 
Ev'ry thing did baniſh moan, 
Save the nightingale alone; 
She (poor bird) as all forlorn, 
Lean'd her breaſt upon a thorn, 
And there ſung the doleful'ſt ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity : 
Fye, fye, fye, now ſhe would cry, 
Teru, teru, by-and-bye ; 
That to hear — ſo complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain, 
For her griefs ſo lovely ſhown, 
Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah! (thought I) thou mourn'ft in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain ! 
Senſeleſs trees, they cannot Rear thee ; 
Ruthleſs bears, they will not chear thee ; 
King Pandion he 1s dead, 
All thy friends are lapp'd in lead; 
All thy fellow birds do ſing, 
Careleſs of thy ſorrowing. 

Whilſt as fickle fortune ſmil'd, 
Thou and I were both beguil'd; 
Ev'ry one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in miſery. 
Words are eaſy like the wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to find; 
Ev'ry man will be thy friend. 
Whilſt thou haſt wherewith to ſpend; 
But if ſtore of crowns be ſcant, 
No man will ſupply thy want, 
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If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call ; 

And with ſuch like flattering ; 
Pity but he was a king. 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him they will entice. 
If to-women he be bent, 
They have them at commandment. * 
But if fortune once do frown, 
Then farewel his great renown ! 
'They that fawn'd on him before, 
Uſe his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need. 
If thou ſorrow, he will weep; 
If thou wake, he cannot ſleep ; 
Thus of ev'ry grief in heart, 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
Theſe are certain ſigns to know 

Faithful friend from flatt'ring foe. 


A Familiar ErIs TIN to a Friend. With the Head Epen 
(the God of Silence amongſt the Egyptians) in a Ring. 


ROM C—nh—l, where the ſons of wealth 
Grow rich by traffic and by ſtealth, 

I come, Harpocrates my name : 

In Egypt of no little fame ! 

Whoſe ſons convinc'd, when Folly hung 

Impatient on the babler's tongue, 

How much repoſe to all *twould yield, 

If, by my power, his lips were ſeal'd, 

My conſecrated image rear'd, 

And I became a God rever'd, 

Where many an age preſerv'd my reign, 

A foe to her and all her train, 

At length a mummy hunting lord, 

V/hoſe head Virtù and dullneſs ſtor'd, 

Who left his country to explore 

The trifles of each foreign ſhove, 

Brought me, with other wrecks of time, 

To this all variable clime! | 

Long in his cabinet I lay 

Secluded from the face of day ; 

For tho? he'd travelPd far and wide 

To gratify his curious pride; 

Had been in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
And brought a hœap of trump'ry home; 
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It ſurely muſt provoke your laughter, 
He ſcarcely ever ſaw them after. 

At length, one night, replete with evil, 
The dice together with the devil 
Join'd iſſue with the ſons of fraud, 
And brought me once again abroad. 
The large eſtate, a father's care 
Bequeath'd to an ungracious heir, 
The hand of uſury had ſeiz'd, 

And moſt unmercifully ſqueez'd : 
From thence no ſuccours could ariſe, 
No pleaſing hope of new ſupplies ; 
Yet debts of honour all muſt pay, 

Or they * can never play. 
Many and artful were the ways _ 
His lordſhip try'd the caſh to raiſe ; 
And firſt, he claim'd the promis'd place 
He earn'd by pimping for his grace : 
But, who Be on, can reſiſt 

He and his party were diſmiſs'd. 

Then to the next in pow'r apply'd, 

So mean his ſoul, ſo fall'n his pride! 
But, as they did not want his aid, 

In vain was each conceſſion made. 
When finding all expedients fail, 

At laſt he fixed on — what? A ale. 
To Langford ſtraight, a meſſage ſent 
To ſignify his full intent; 

Who came his orders to obey, 

Bowing and ſmirking all the way. 

A catalogue was quickly made, 
Prefac'd with pomp and much parade ; 
Of urns from Herculaneum brought 
(In fact not worth a ſingle groat) 

Of headleſs trunk and noſeleſs buſt, 
Tarniſh'd by artificial ruſt ; | 

Of medals brought from Rome and Greece, 
Who know to Rs. your Engliſh geeſe ; 
Fragments of pyramids from Egypt, 
Foſſils and ſhells long time in ſea dipt, 
With each exotic by the ſcore 

Which would a volume fill and more, 
Some moderns too, by Langford's art, 
Made, of the catalogue, a part. 

The public prints announc'd the day, 
When hundreds came who could not pay ; 
But yet they needs muſt come to ſhew 
Their veneration for Virtù. 
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The Seaſons, by Leticia Br—nd—n 
Were bought her cabinet to ſtand on; 
When he who lanpuiſh'd to be bleſt, 
Thus artfully the fair addreſs'd : 
The Spring, when all its beauties riſe, 
I fee depicted in your eyes; 

See Summer in its gayeſt pride, 
Attendant ever on your ſide ; 
Rich Autumn in your boſom ſee, 

And Winter 1n your chaſtity ; 
Therefore for theſe prevailing reaſons 
Vou ſurely cannot want the Seaſons,” 
She liſten'd to the pleaſing tale, 

Of which he did himſelf avail. 

The modern bards, as yet whoſe rhyme 
Is not with value ſtamp'd by time, 
Were indiſcriminately fold | 

For nothing, as they were not old. 

For Clio, the hiſtoric muſe, 

Two authors bid with equal views; 
The one in female veſtments clad, 

The other wrapp'd around with plad; 
Long they contended for the field, 

Too headſtrong both and proud to yield; 
At length exclaim'd the bonny Scot, 
Suppoſe, fair lafs ! we ſhare = # lot? 
When lo! a hollow ſound was heard, 
And burſting from the floor appear'd, 
A rev'rend form, with aſpect bland, 
Fair Truth and Candour in his hand, 
Around whoſe honour'd brow was ſeen 
'The laurel ever freſh and green. 

How long, began the Rev'rend Sage, 
O Sm—lI—t, ſhall thy partial page 
Preſumptuouſly my peace monk & 
And draw me from Elyſium's ſhade : 
How long ſhall Clio! honour'd name! 
By whom I reach'd immortal fame, 
To prejudice and paſſion bend 

To ſerve a hot-brain'd woman's end.“ 

The animated muſe return'd, 

„ Long have I with reſentment burn'd, 
Still hoping ſome propitious hour 
Would free me from tyrannic pow'r : 


*Tis come! my foul with rapture warms, 


Rapin, O! take me to thy arms. 
The floor receiv'd them unadmoniſh'd, 
And left the bidders all aſtonifh'd. 


When 
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When Phaeton, whoſe thirſt of fame, 
Had nearly ſet the world on flame, 
Was by an able ſtateſman * 
Whoſe ſoul with rectitude was fraught; 
"Twas wonder'd, he, ſo fond of truth! 
Should buy a headftrong brainleſs youth: 
Said he, I buy him to rebuke 
The conduct of a certain duke; 
And, 'midſt the univerſal ſtare, 
Sent him poſt-haſte to Groſvenor-ſquare. 
A Diomede, who lily bore 
From Troy's ill-fated walls of yore, 
The ſacred pledge of freedom giv'n 
To her by all-indulgent heav'n, 
Was by an earl of Northern race 
Parchas'd his cabinet to prace ; 
At which a patriot, high inflam'd, 
Indignantly and loud exclaim'd ; 
„No wonder he who baſely plan'd 
The fall of freedom in this land, 
Should, with exhilarated ſoul 
Buy him who Troy's palladium ftole.” 
When Priapus, O filthy name! 
Was bought by Lady Never-Shame, 
Twas whiſper'd round, Yes, yes, my lady, 
You love the thing that's always ready. 
She Rn and ſaid, I beg your pardon, 
Tis only for my country garden. 
Alcides* club, whoſe pond*rous weight 
Seem'd falling on the hydra's pate, 
Was by an enterpriſing knight 
Beheld with wonder and delight; 
That club, ſaid he, with good direction 
Would make fine work at an election: 
I'll have it, ſpite of all expence, 
Though 1 rove the conſequence. 
In bronze the Luſt of Cromwell ſtcod, 
Anxious alone for England's good. 
A nobleman, of Stuart's race, 
Turn'd pale, and trembling left the place. 
A Middleſex elector bought him, 
Becauſe he ſwore like Ws he thought him. 
When antiques made by modern hands 
Were bought by pompous Dr. S—ds, 
O! how it tickled up the fancy 
Of Dr. R— and Dr. Ch—nc—y. 
For Roſcius. of immortal name, | 
Two players bid of equal fame: 6 Os 
Vor. XII. 3 | But 
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But Garrick came, they both retir'd, 
And Roſcius was by him acquir'd. 


For Newton's head, whoſe piercing eyes 


Explor'd the wonders of the ſkies, 

Who could with rectitude declare 
The fize and diſtance of each ſtar, 
Martin and Ferguſon contended ; 
And how the conteft would have ended 
I know not, had not evening come 
And call'd them both to lecture home. 
They gone, no bidders could I ſee, 
So light was held philoſophy ! 

The antient poets heads were bought, 
By men who would be poets thought. 
Firſt Fawks and Colman made a fuſs, 
Bought Terence and 'Theocntus. | 
Next Francklin, falling on his knees,, 
Worſhipp'd and bought old Sophocles. 
But, through ſo many ages ſoil'd 
In cleaning, they the features ſpoiPd. 

Cloſe in a corner Shakeſpeare's buſt 
Neglected ſtood, defil'd with duſt : 
When Garrick ſaw it, with reſpe& 

He bow'd, and ſpake to this effect; 
O thou! who could'ſ with eaſe impart: 
The paſſions of the human heart, 
Who ſtudiouſly look'd nature through, 
And ſhew'd her in each point of view; 
Shall it. be told in future, I, 
When thou wert ſold, ſtood tamely by? 
Forbid it all the pow'rs above ! 
Duty forbid, forbid it love ! 
And thence to ſhew his high 5 
He, in a temple, plac'd the bard. 
When all the catalogue was ſold, 
Buſt, ſhell, and figure turn'd to gold, 
By Langford's art, who ſaid his ſay, 
In his obliging ſmiling way, 
I, hapleſs I, who tell the tale, 
Was offer'd up to public ſale. 
Silence! al cry'd, for ſhame ; 
12 ! indeed, I ay — 9 : 

n em rating fool reply'd, 
«© Ma ak with , I Aincide. 
«« And ſo do J,“ reply'd a brother, 
Another ſtill, And ſtill another 
Reply'd the ſame, and all the cry 
Was, who the duce would Silence buy! 
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Nd bidders, Langford knock'd me down - — 
To a jew- broker for a crown; 

From him ' twas my miſhap to paſs 

Into a city toyman's glaſs, 

Facing whoſe ſhop a ſtructure ſtands, 
Where men, from the remoteſt lands 
Grown commerce mad, each other meet, 
To traffic ſome, and ſome to cheat. ar 
There Chriſtians, Jews, and Turks confound 

| Language, in undiſtinguiſh'd ſound, 

Behind it Rands that famous place - 
Where Modeſty ne'er ſhews her face; 
Where Ign'rance, if ſhe chance to come, 
Is certainly ſent waddling home. 

Whoſe lawleſs ſons avow this creed, 

© By lies and fraud we beſt ſucceed,” 
And meet tumultuous every day, 

On each unwary fool to prey. 

Added to this the curſed noiſe, 

Each morn, about the toyman's toys, 
By little trifling belles and beaux, 
Who ſtudy nothing but their clothes, 

Offended ſo my eyes and ears 

That I could not refrain from tears; 
My long invelop'd tongue I try'd, 

Nor found the uſe of ſpeech deny'd. 
Said I, O toyman! if thy breaſt 
Compaſſion feels for the diſtreſt, 

If, when the heart depreſſing ſigh 
Hath burſt the ſluices of the eye, 

'Thy ſoul, ſuſceptible, hath known 
Concern for ſorrows not thy own, 

Surely thou wilt with pity hear, 

Nor treat contemptuouſly my pray'r. 
Deliver me, for thou art able, 

From this deteſted modern Babel.“ 

He liſten'd with aſtoniſh'd ear! 

The tongue of Silence thus to hear ; 
Then kindly ſaid, ©* No longer grieve z 
I pity thee, and will relieve. 

I a, Harpocrates, a friend, 

Who never will thy ear offend.“ 

«« Dumb, I preſume? Not he indeed 3 
He talks as faſt as I can read ; 
But then, his tongue flows ſmoothly on, 
With ſenſe in perfect uniſon. 


, Q2 Co 
* Jonathan's, 
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Go to him, give my compliments, ; Lennie 
Aſſure him why thou com'ſt, and whence ; 

Tell all thy tale, nay do not linger, 

And beg he'll wear thee on his finger. 


* 


EPILOGUE „ te SISTER. 


Il ritten by Dr. Gorpsuirn. Spoken by Mrs. ButxLEY. 


HAT five long acts— and all to make us wiſer ! 
Our authoreſs ſure has wanted an adviſer. 

Had ſhe conſulted me, ſhe ſhould have made, 

Her moral play a ſpeaking maſquerade ; 

Warm'd up each buſtling ſcene, and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the ſtage. 

My life on't, this had kept her play from ſinking, 

Have pleas'd our eyes, and ſav'd the pain of thinking. 
Well, fince ſhe thus has ſhewn her want of fKill, 

What if I give a maſquerade ? I will. 

But how! Ay, there's the rub! [ parſing] I've got my cue: 
The world's a maſquerade ! the maſquers you, you, you. 
; TTo boxes, pit, galleries, 
Lud! what a groupe the motley ſcene diſcloſes ! 

Falſe wits, falſe wives, falſe virgins, and falſe ſpouſes : 
Stateſmen with bridles on ; be cloſe beſide em, 
Patriots in party-colour'd ſuits that ride *em. 

There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more, 

To raiſe a flame in Cupids of threeſcore. 

Theſe in their turn, with appetites as keen, 

Peſerting fifty, faſten on fifteen. 

Miſs, nor yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 

Flings down her ſampler, and takes up the woman: 


The little urchin ſmiles, and ſpreads her lure, 


And tries to kill ere ſhe's got pow'r to cure. 

Thus 'tis with all—their chief and conſtant care 

Js to ſeem ev'ry thing but what they are. 8 
Von broad, bold, angry ſpark, I fix my eye on, 

Who ſeems to have Bb his vizor from the lion, 

Who frowns, and talks, and ſwears, with round parade, 
Looking, as who ſhould ſay, Damme! who's afraid? 

[ mimicking. 


Strip but this vizor off, and ſure I am 
You'll find his lionſhip a very lamb. 
Yon politician, famous in debate, 


Ferhogs to vulgar eyes beſtrides the ſtate; 


Yet when he deigns his real ſhape to aſſume, 
He turns old woman, and beſtrides a broom, 
| Yon 
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Yon patriot too, who preſſes on your ſight, 

And icems to ev'ry gazgg,, all in white, _ 

If with a bribe his candamyyou attack, 

He bows, turns round, whip—the man is black! 
Yon critic too - but whither do I run? © 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! | 

Welt, then, a truce, ſince ſhe requeſts it too: 

Do you ſpare her, and I'll for once ſpare you. 


ATTER' D with war in many an hard campaign, 
Tho' the maim'd ſoldier quits the martial plain, 
Fancy reſtares him to the battle's rage, | 
And temporary youth inflames his age; 
Again he kghts the foe, counts o'er his ſcars ! 
| — Tho? Chelſea's now the ſeat of all his wars 
And, fondly kanging on the lengthen'd tale, 
* his thouſands—o'er a pot of ale. 

So I——(long ſince accuſtom'd to engage 
In all the noiſy buſtle of the ſtage): : 
Have been employ'd in ev'ry poſt of ſtate, 
And ſeen the revolutions of the great; 
Seen patriot Quin with falling Rome expire — 
And Alexander—ſet the world on fire! 
Heard plaintive Cibber dignify diſtreſs, 


And well-earn'd plaudits Pritchard's pow'rs conſeſs 


Have heard the theatre's inceſſant roar,  - - + 
When comic Clive Thalia's ſtandard bore ;—— 
Myſelf, unworthy, made a little ſtand 
Where gen'ral Garrick holds the firſt command; 
My humble merits did his choice approve— 
I was his friend in war, ——his friend in love; 
And now—as in the various ſcenes we've paſt 
He proves his friendſhip to me to the laſt 
For now, alas! Infirmity denies  -— 
A longer ſtay—and ſage diſcretion cries 
«*< Retire, retire—unable now to pleaſe, | 
6s Enjoy your Chelſea pittance and your caſe,” 
But oh ! my heart! how warmly doſt thou beat 
To thoſe who give that pittance—that retreat! 
No ſtudied phraſe of gratitude can pay — | 
Tis extaſy of thanks — tis - more than I can ſay!— 
The want of words the full fraught mind reveals, 
And the tongue faulters when the heart miole feels! 


„ 
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EPILOGUE. Spoken by Mr. HavAR p, on his leaving the Stage. 
5 * 


To 
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7 HEN firſt, in Fate's malignant hour, 
I view'd thy form, and felt its pow'r, 
3 in (ars I ſpent the day, 

And groan'd the ſleepleſs night away. 

From awful love's acuter ſmart 

Thy lively converſe cas'd my heart ; 

Chain'd with leſs rigour than before, 

I fear'd thee leſs, but lov'd thee more. 

When with licentious boldneſs fir'd, 

I dar'd to claſp what I admir d; 

Dar'd round thy neck my arms to twine, 
And preſs th balmy lips to mine ; 

Then through my foul ſharp poiſon ran, 
*Twas then my keeneſt pangs ; 
Since by the dang'rous bliſs half ſlain, 
J drag a life of ceaſeleſs pain. 

Ah! fly not, eruel as thou art, 

Ah! leave not thus my mangled heart; 
Grant, to the ſorrows I endure, 

By ſpeedy death, a ſpeedy cure; 
Repeat the fatal, dear deli 
Give one kiſs more — and k 


EPILOGUE, Holen by Mrs. Crivk, oz her quitting the Stage, 
| Written by Mr. Wa L ro. 


I T H glory ſatiate, from the buſtling ſtage, 
VV Still in his prime—and much about my age 
Imperial Charles (if Robertſon ſays true) 
Retiring, bad the jarring world adieu! 

Thus I, long hoaour'd with your partial praiſe, 
A debt my ſwelling heart with tears repays, 
— Scarce can I ſpeak—forgive the grateful pauſe— 
Reſign the nobleſt triumph, your applauſe. | 

Content with humble means, yet proud to own 
Lowe my pittance to your ſmiles alone; 

To private ſhades I bear the glorious prize, 

The meed of favour in a nation's eyes; 

A nation, brave, and ſenſible, and free— — 
Poor Charles ! how little, when compar'd to me ! 
His mad ambition had diſturb'd the globe, 

And ſanguine, which he quitted, was the robe. 


Too 


* 
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Too bleſt, cou'd he have dar'd to tell mankind, 
When pow'r's full goblet he forbore to quaff, 
That conſcious of benevolence of mind, 
For thirty years he had but made them laugh. 
Ill was that mind with ſweet retirement pleay'd . 
The very cloyſter that he ſought, he teaz'd ; 
And ſick at once both of himſelf and peace, 
He dy'd a martyr to unwelcome eaſe. | 
Here ends the parallel My generous friends, 
My exit no ſuch tragic fate attends ; * 
T will not die —let no vain panic ſeize you 
If I repent— I'll come again and pleaſe you. 


ODE for his MAIJESTV's BIxX TH Dax, June 4, 1769. 


ATR ON of arts, at length by thee 
Their home is fix'd: thy kind decree 
Has plac'd their empire here. 
No more unheeded ſhall they waſte 
Their treaſures on the fickle taſte 
Of each fantaſtic year. 
2 ſhall frame each chaſte deſign, 
or e er from Truth's unerring line 
The ſportive artiſt roam: 
Whether the breathing buſt he forms, 
With nature's tints the canvas warms, 
Or ſwells, like heav*n's high arch, th' Imperial dome, 
Fancy, the wanderer, ſhall be taught I 
To own ſeverer laws: 8 
Spite of her wily wanton play, 
Spite of thoſe lovely errors, which betray 
Th' enchanted ſoul to fond applauſe, 
Ev'n ſhe, the wanderer, ſhall be taught 
That nothing truly great was ever wrought - 
Where Judgment was away. 
Through oſier twigs th' Acanthus roſe : 
Th' idea charms! th? artiſt glows ! 
But *twas his ill to pleaſe 
Which bade the graceful foliage ſpread 
To crown the ſtately column's head 
With dignity and eaſe. 
When great Apelles, pride of Greece, 
Frown'd on the almoſt-finiſh'd piece, 
Deſpairing to ſucceed, | 
What though the miſſile vengeance hh e 
From his raſh hand, the random ca ö 
Might daſh the foam, but Hill had form'd the ſteed. 
8 ; Nat 
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Nor leſs the Phidian arts approve _ 
Labour and patient Care, 
Whate'er the ſkilful artaits trace, 
Laocoon's pangs, or ſoft Antinous' face. 
By till, with that diviner air, | 
The Delian god does all but move; 
"Twas ill gave terrors to the front of Jove, 
To Venus ev'ry grace. r 
—And ſhall each ſacred ſeat, 
The vales of Arno, and the Tuſcan ſtream, 
No more be viſited with pilgrim feet? 
No more on ſweet Hymettus' ſummits dream 
The ſons of Albion? or below, 
Where Ilyſſus'“ waters flow, 
Trace with awe the dear remains 
Of mould'ring urns, and mutilated fanes ? 
Far be the thought. Each ſacred ſeat, 
Each monument of ancient fame, | 
Shall ſtill be viſited with pilgrim feet, | 
And Albion gladly own from whence ſhe caught the flame, 
Still ſhall her ſtudious youth repair 
Beneath their king's protecting care, 
To ev'ry chme which art has known; 
And rich with ſpoils from every coaſt 
Return, till Albion learns to boaſt 
An Athens of her own, Far 


Book of CASIMIR's LyRics. 


E nöt, my friend, by youth deceiv'd, 
Nor let the ſyren be believ'd, 
Though ſmooth and ſoft her ſtrain ; 
Away on whirling wheels ſhe flies, 
Swift as the guſt that rides the ſkies, 


Without or yoke or rein. 


Youth muſt reſign its blooming charms 

To age, whoſe cold and ſhiv'ring arms 
Will wither ev'ry joys | 

'Tis brittle glaſs, tis rapid ſtream, 

*Tis melting wax, *tis air-dreſs'd dream, 
That time will ſoon deftroy. f 

So ſmiles at morn the dewy roſe, 

And to the genial breezes blows, 
Evolving odours round; 

But cruſh'd by ev'ning's ruſhing rains, 

It droops, it ſinks upon the plains, * 
Down trodden with the ground, 


EEE, Hours, 
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Hours, days, months, ears, i tuous fy, 
Like meteors darting thro? the thy, 

And muſt return no more. 
Know, my young friend, that moments fled 
Are moments ever, ever dead, 
And cancell'd from thy ſcore. 


See how the globes, that ſail the heav'n, 
Around in rapid eddies driven, 
Are haſt'ning to their doom: 
Time ruſhes to eternity, 
Eager in his embrace to die, 
is parent and his tomb. 


Though we in thoſe low vales were born, 

Yet theſe low vales our ſouls ſhould ſcorn, 

And to the heav*ns ſhould riſe : 

So the larks, hatch'd on clods of earth, 

Diſdain their mean inglorious birth, 
And tow? r unto the ſkies. 


T. C. 


Cassiuix, Book I, Ode 2. 


Y friend, forbear th* unmanly cry, 
Nor let thy boſom heaye the ſigh, 
Nor cloud thy looks with woe, 
If Phoebus? rays ſhould be reſtrain'd, 
And Fortune from her fickle hand 
Some luckleſs die ſhould throw. 


To-day th* unpriſon'd whirlwinds ſweeps 
And rouſe to rage the boiling deep, 

And warring Villows roars *© 
But, ere the morn her ſway reſumes, 
Zephyr ſhall wave his filken plumes, 
And gen'ral peace reſtore, 


The ſun, that ſunk with clouds oppreſt, 
To-morrow riſing in the eaſt, 
In his full lame ſhall glow. 
77 and gay ſmiles alternate riſe; 
Joy wipes the dew-drop from our eyes, 
And tranſport treads on woe.” 


© 3 * 
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The Mutability of Human Life, and Adverſity not to be too much deploredy 


Danger 
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Danger and diſappointment wait, 

Fo burſt in ſudden ſtorms of fate, 
Where Hope's proud reſs rolls; 

Thus *t:s decreed, till e's laſt day 

Shall ſweep this phantom-world away, 
And reſt eur toſſing ſouls. 


He, who laſt night his oxen drove, 

'To-day to Rome makes his remove, 
A ſphere ſupreme to fill ; 

The yokes his oxen wore he throws, 

Reſiſtleſs on his country's foes, 
The vaſſals of his will. 


The evening ſtar the man beheld 
An humble ploughman in the field; 
But, when' the morning came, 
He, by the Senate's ſuffrage rais'd, 
In higheſt rank of glory blaz'd, 
And realms rever'd his name. 
Should Fortune, who delights to twine 
A fable with a ſilver line, 
Aſſume a diff'rent thread, 
He, a poor ſwain, hiſs'd by the throng, 
Who with his triumph ſwell'd their ſong, 
Muſt ſeek his ſtraw- built ſhed. 


The axes that, with laurels crown'd, 

Once ſtruck a trembling terror round, 
His ſtubborn billets rend ; 

His rods, which once the world control'd, 

To mend his fire, and chaſe the cold, 
Their laſt aſſiſtance lend, 


A SONNE x. 


ORBEAR, in pity, ah! forbear - 
F To ſoothe my raviſh'd ear; i 
or longer thus a love declare 


Tis death for me to hear. 
Too much, alas! my tender heart 
Does to thy ſuit incline! 
O why then ſtrive to win by art 
What is already thine? 
O let not, like the Grecian “ dame, 
My hapleſs fortune prove, 
Who languiſh'd in too fierce a flame, 
And died by too much love, 


„ Semele, 
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SAPPHO., FracuanT 5. On the Rosz. 


OULD, os appoint ſome flower to reign 
In matchleſs beauty on the plain, 
'The Roſe, mankind would all agree, 

The Roſe, the queen of flowers ſhould be: 

The pride of plants, the grace of howers, 

The bluſh of meads, the eye of flowers: 

Its beauties charm the gods ahave; 

Its fragrance is the breath of love; 

Its foliage wantons in the air 

Luxuriant like the flowing hair: 

It ſhines in gloomy ſplendpr gay, 

Whilſt zephyrs on its boſom play... 


ODF, t Muſick, performed in the Seate-Howſe at Cambridge, Jah 1, 
1769, at the Inftallation of AUGUSTUS HENRY, Dux 
„RAF T ON, CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY. 


Written by Mr. Gray, Author of The Elegy in a Country Church-Yard : 
Set by Dr. Randall, Mie Profeſſor. 


| . 1 5 
ENCE! avaunt ! tis holy ground. 
Comus and his midnight crew, 
And Ignorance with looks profound, 
An dreaming Sloth of pallid hue! 
Mad Sedition's cry prophane, . 
Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in theſe conſecrated bow'rs | 
Let painted flatt'ry hide her ſerpent train in flow'rs, 
| CHOR US BY 
Nor envy baſe, nor creeping gain, 
Dare the Muſes' walk to ftain, 
While bright-ey'd ſcience walks around, 
Hence! avaunt! *tis holy ground. 
RECITATIVE. 
From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Burſts on my ear th' de lay! 
There ſit the ſainted ſage, the bard divine, 
The few whom genius gave to ſhine, 
Thro' ev'ry unborn age and undiſcover'd elime; 
Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they; . 
Yet hither oft a glance from high 
They ſend of tender ſympathy, 
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To bleſs the place, where, on their op'ning ſoul 
Firſt the genuine ardor ſtole ; 

"Twas Milton ſtruck the deep-ton'd ſhell, 

And as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 

Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 

And nods his hoary _ _ liſtens to the rhyme. 

A 3 | 

«« Ye brown o'er-arching groves 
„That contemplation loves, 

Where willowy Comus lingers with delight, 


Oft at bluſh of dawn 
«« P've trod your level lawn, 
* Oft woo'd the gleam of Cynthia's ſilver light, 
In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of folly, 
« With freedom by my fide, and ſoft-ey'd melancholy.” 
RECITATIVE. 
But hark ! the portals ſound, and pacing forth, 
With ſolemn ſteps and ſlow, 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers, in long order go: 
Great Edward, with the lillies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn ; We 
And ſad Chatiſſon on her bridal morn, _ 
That wept her bleeding love; and princely Clare; 
And Anjou's heroine ; and the paler roſe, 
The rival of her crown and of her woes! 
Ang either Henry there, | | 
The murder'd ſaint, and the majeſtic lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 
Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human paſſions move no more, 
Save charity that glows beyond the tomb. 
| Accompanied. | 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain 
Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour'd, 
And bade their awful fanes and turrets riſe, 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come, 
And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord : 
The 1:quid language of the ſkies. 
QUARTETT O. 
What 1s grandeur, what is pow'r! 
Heavier toll ! ſuperior pain! 
What the bright weak, of gain? 
The grateful memory of the good : 
Sweet 1s the breath of vernal ſhow'r, 
The bees collected treaſure ſweet ; 
Sweet muſic's fall, —but ſweeter vet 
The ſtill ſmall voice of gratitude ! 
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RECITATIV E. 
Foremoſt, and leaning from her golden cloud; 
The venerable Margaret ſee— 
Welcome, my noble ſon, ſhe cries aloud, 
To this thy kindred train and me, 
Pleas'd in thy lineaments to trace 
A Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace! 
Thy liberal heart, thy Judgf 
iberal heart, thy judging eye 
The flow'r unheeded mall defery, 
And bid it round heav'n's altars ſhed 
The fragrance of its bluſhing head, 
Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem, 5 
To glitter on the diadem !' od 
| RECITATTIV E. 
Lo Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive ſhe ; 
No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings, 
Nor dares with courtly tongue refin's 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind; 
She reveres herſelf and thee! 
With modeſt pride, to grace thy youthful brow 
The laureat wreaths that Cecil wore ſhe brings, 
And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand 
Submits the faſces of her ſway, 
While ſpirits bleſs'd above, and men below 
Join with glad voice the loud ſymphonious lay ! 
GRAND CHORUS. 
Thro' the wild waves as they roar, ” 
With watchful eye, and dauntleſs mien, 
Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep; 
Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore, —- 
The ftar of Brunſwick ſhines ſerene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep. 


fn EP1STLE, imitated from HoR ace, to Lord CoBnan, by Mr. Por E. 


S* NCEREST critic of my proſe or rhyme, 
Tell how thy pleaſing Stowe employs thy time: 
Say, Cobham, what amuſes thy retreat; 

Or ſchemes of war, or ſtratagems of ſtate ? 

Or doſt thou give the winds afar to blow 

Each vexing thought and heart-devouring woe, 
And fix thy mind alone on rural ſcenes, 

To turn the level'd lawns to liquid plains ; 

To raiſe the creeping rills from humble beds, 

And force the latent ſprings to lift their heads; 


n 
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On watery columns capitals to rear, 

That mix their flowing curls with upper air? 
Or doſt thou, weary grown, theſe works neglect, 
No temples; ſtatues, obeliſks, erect; 

But meet the morning breeze from fragrant mea 
Or ſhun the noon-tide ray in wholeſome ſhades, 
Or ſlowly walk _ the mazy wood, 

To meditate on all that's wiſe and good; 

For nature, bountiful, in thee has join'd 

A perſon pleaſing with a worthy mind ; 

Not given the form alone, but means atid art, 


To draw the eye, or to allure the heart. 


Poor were the praiſe in fortune to excel, 

Yet want the means to uſe that fortune well. 
While thus adorn'd, while thus with virtue crown'd, 
At home in peace, abroad in arms renown'd ; 
Graceful in form, and winning in addreſs, 
While well you think what aptly you expreſs ; 
With health, with honour, with a fair eſtate, 
A table free, and elegantly neat ; 

What can be added more to mortal bliſs ? 
What can he want who ſtands poſſeſt of this? 
What can.the fondeſt wiſhing mother more 
Of Heav'n attentive for her ton implore ? 

And yet a happineſs remains unknown, 

Or to philoſophy reveal'd alone, 

A precept which, unpractis'd, renders vain 


| Thy flowing hopes, and pleaſure turns to pain. 


Should hope, or fear, thy heart alternate tear, 
Or love, or hate, or rage, or anxious care, 
Whatever paſſions may thy mind infeſt, 

(Where is that mind that paſſions ne'er moleſt ?) 
Amidſt the pangs of ſuch inteſtine ſtrife, 


Still think the preſent day the laſt of life; 


Defer not *till to-morrow to be wiſe, 

To-morrow's ſun to thee may never riſe ; 

Or ſhould to-morrow chance to chear the ſight 

With her enliv'ning and unlook'd for light, 

How grateful will appear her dawning rays ! 

As favours unexpected doubly pleaſe. 

Who thus can think, and who ſuch . purſues, 
e: 


Content may keep his life, or calmly lo 


All proof of this thou may'ſt thyſelf receive, 
When leiſure from affairs will give thee leave, 
Come, ſee thy friend retir'd without regret, 
Forgetting care, or trying to forget ; | 

In eaſy contemplation ſoothing time bg: 
With morals much, and now and then with rhyme; 


P! 


Not 6 robuſt in body as in mind, 

And always undejected, though declin'd ; 

Not wond'ring at the world's new wicked ways, 
Compar'd with thoſe of our forefathers days; 
For virtue now is neither more or leſe, 

And vice is only varied in the dreſs. 


Believe it, men have ever been the ſame, 
And all the golden age is but a dream. 


PROLOGUE # the Roman FaTuzr, ade af the Theatre ar 
Briſtol, on Friday, July 14, 1769. 


For the FAMILY of the late Mr. POWELL. 
Written by Mr. Col MAN. Spoken by Mr. Holland, 


WII fancied ſorrows wake the play'rs* art, 
A ſhort-liv'd anguiſh ſeizes on the heart : 
Tears, real tears he ſheds, feels real pain, 

But the dream vanifh'd, he's himſelf again. 

No ſach-relief, alas ! his boſom knows, 

When the ſad tear from home-felt ſorrow flows : 
Paſſions cling round the ſoul, do all we. can— 

He plays no part, and can't ſhake off the man. 

Where'er I tread, where'er I turn my eyes, 

Of my loſt friend new images ariſe, 

Can I forget that from our earlieſt age, n 
His talents known, I led him to the ſtage ? | 
Can, I forget, this circle in my view, 

His firſt great pride—to be approv'd by you ? 
His ſoul, with ev'ry tender feeling bleit, 

The holy flame of gratitude poſſeſt. 

Soft as the ſtream yon ſacred ſprings impart, 
The milk of human kindneſs warm'd his heart. 
Peace, peace be with him !—May the preſent ſta 
Contend, like him, youn favour to engage 
May we, like him, deſerve your kindneſs ſhown, 
Like him, with gratitude that kindneſs own 

So ſhall our art purſue the nobleſt plan, 

And each good actor prove an honeſt man. 
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RU BRIL L A: Taur Beauty, 
By Dr. CLancyYy, of Durrow i» Ireland. 


Cui flavant religas comam. HokrarT. 


W HEN the weak brain imagin'd beauty warms, 
The meaneſt Mopſey has ten thouſand charms. 
On her black head if ſable horrors ſtare ; 

Or deadly paleneſs damps her languid hair ; 

Shrewd ſimiles from jet and pearl are ſought, 

In all the wild extravagance of thought, 

Not ſo when fair Rubrilla's radiance bright. 
Shines to the eye, and cheers the raviſh'd ſight. 
Her lovely hue a genial heat inſpires, 

And kindles love by ſtrong refulgent fires. 

Ting'd with ztheriat light her treſſes flow; 

with lively bloom and ſprightly vigour glow. 

High on her lofty front has nature ſprea 

A pleaſing garland of delightful red : 
Illuſtrious red! magnificently bright, 

By Newton found the ſtrongeſt beam of light; 
Prime of all colours !—on the monarch's — 

In robes majeſtic 1s it's luſtre ſhown. 

Red are thoſe bluſhes which ſerenely grace, 
The modeſt beauties of the virgin's face; 

Intrinſic particles of red compoſe 
The ſanguine clove, and aromatic roſe : | 
The ruby lip invites to balmy love, | 
And ſportive Nereids haunt the coral grove. 
Couch'd in red locks delighted Cupids lie; 
Thence their keen darts and pointed arrows fly, 
Such was the golden fleece which Jaſon bore 
In joyful triumph from the Colchian ſhore. , 
Britain's red flag commands the ſubje& main; 
In ev'ry heart Rubrilla's ſtreamers reign. 
Through ſeas of blood undaunted heroes fly, 
And ſteep their laurels in that glorious die. 
Young Ammon redden'd at the Granic flood, 
And bath'd in red victorious Granby ſtood. 

A fiery heard foreboding comets Gail. 

And fine court ladies drag a fiery tail: 
Tranſlated to the ſtarry realms on high, 
Rubrilla's hair ſhall future Flamſteads ſpy : 
There {hall the ram, and ſtaring bull, admire 
To ſee that blaze which ſet the world on fire, 
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The JUDICIOUS BACCHANAL. 


HILE the bottle to humour, and focial delight. 
The ſmalleſt aſſiſtance can lend; 


While it happily keeps up the laugh of the night, 
Or enlivens the mind of a friend; 


O let me enjoy it, ye bountiful powers, 
That time may deliciouſly paſs, 

And ſhould Care ever think to intrude on my hours, 
Scare the haggard away with the glaſs. 


But, inſtead of a rational feaſt of the ſenſe, 
Should Diſcord preſide o'er the bowl, 

And folly, debate, or contention commence, 
From too great an expanſion of ſoul : 


Should the man I eſteem, or the friend of my breaſt, - 
In the 1vy feel nought but the rod : 

Should I make ſweet religion a profligate jeſt, 
And daringly ſport with my God, 

From my lips daſh the poiſon, O merciful fate, 
Where the madneſs or blaſphemy hun 


And let every accent, which virtue ſhould hate, 
Parch quick on my infamous tongue, 


From my ſight let the curſe be eternally driven, 
Where my reaſon ſo fatally ſtray'd, 

That no more I may offer an inſult to heaven, 
Or give man a cauſe to upbraid. 


Je TEA-SPOON. Occafioned by Dr. Hill's preſeribing a Teas 
Spoonful of every Medicine to every Patient indiſcriminately. © 


APPY Tea-ſpoon, which can hit 
Dr. Hill's unequall'd wit. 


Paticnts young, and patients old, 
Patients hot, and patients cold, 
Patients tender, patients touph, 
A Tea-ſpoon full is juſt enough. 


If with tea you ſhake your frame, 
Or with drams your head inflame, 
Or with beef your paunch c'er-ftuff, 
A Tea-ſpoon full is juſt enough. 

If in court, with brief in hand, 

Or at bar, you trembling ſtand, 
Take the d5fe, fear no rebuf, 

A Tea-ſpoon full is juſt enough. 


Vor. XII. R What 
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What is ſtranger ſtill than all, 

Be the Tea- ſpoon large or ſmall, 

Be it batter'd, broken, rough, 

Still a Tea-ſpoon's juſt enough. 

Order Drops, ye Medic Dunces, 

Order Scruples, Drams, and Ounces, 

Hill afferts, and ſtands it bluff, : 
That a Tea-fpoon's juſt enough. 

n thus to Rit 


Dr. s unequall'd wit! 


A Quibbling Erirarn, or W. Lownnpts, E/q; Secretary to the Trew 
fury in the Reign of Queen Anne. 


N O ways or means, againſt the tyrant Death 
Could raiſe ſupplies to aid thy fund of breath. 
O Lowndes! it is enacted, ſoon or late, 

Each branch of nature muſt ſubmit to fate: 

Each member of that houſe where thou didſt ſtand, 
Intent on credit, with thy bill in hand, 

Shall un this impoſition bear, 

And in his turn be found deficient here: 

But truſt in heav'n, where /urpl/u//es of joy, 

And endleſs produce, will all cares deſtroy : 

And may'ſt thou there, when thy accounts are paſt, 
Gain a guietus which ſhall ever laſt ! 


Tranſlation of an Ancient ROMan INSCRIPTION. 


E © HOU, to whoſe eye theſe domes of death ſucceed, 
Here ſtay thy ſteps, and my inſcription read 
Grav'd on the ſtone a parent's love complains, 
. Beneath it lie a daughter's cold remains. 
Renown'd for econ arts in early prime, 
I tower'd to glory on the wings of time, 
When ah! my ſad, my fatal hour drew near, 
Denied me life, and ſtopp'd my bold career. 
Who, form'd and poliſh'd by the Muſe's hand, 
Late in the chorus charm'd the liſtening band ; 
Who firſt at Rome in Grecian ſcenes could pleaſe, 
Lo! Fate her aſhes to this tomb decrees. 
My patron's care, delight, love, praiſe and pride, 
(The body burnt) in filence now ſubſide : 
To my fond parent ſighs and tears I leave, 
And 1 ſirſt the ſtroke of death receive. 
7 
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While twice ſeven birth-days ſhare my deftin'd load 
Of endleſs night in Pluto's deep abode. 


Stranger, forget not thou the parting rite, 
Bid earth above me lis for ever light. 


Ops on HEALTH, by ARI HRO the SICYONIAN, t#an/laked, 


Health, moſt honour'd of celeſtial powers, 
May I with thee enjoy my future hours ! 

Nor thou refuſe thy ſolace to afford, 
True to my bed, and conſtant at my board. 
For all the joys from wealth, or heirs that flow, 
Whate'er Imperial diadems beſtow 
Whate'er fair objects of deſire we prove, 
Chas'd and entangled in the toils of love ; 
Whate'er delights the Gods, on mercy's plan, 
Diſpenſe to ſoften the fatigues of man; 
"Theſe, thele all ſpread and flouriſh in thine eye 
Sweet Health, thou parent of felicity ! 
The blooming ſpring of pleaſure crowns the plain, 
And man, without thee, ſeeks for bliſs in vain. 


MAXIMS in LOVE. By Load L****, 


E | 
N ONE without hope, e'er lov'd the brighteſt fair, 
But love can hope when reaſon would deſpair. 
II 


The tender pair, whom mutual favours bind, 
Love keeps united, tho' by Alps disjoin'd : 
To paſſion ill-return'd ſhort bounds are ſet— 
The lover that's forgotten will forget. 

III. 
Ye nymphs, be confident, that lover lies, 
Whoſe tongue declares his * before his eyes. 

I 


A maid, unaſk'd, may own 4 well-plac'd flame | 
Not loving firſt, but 1 11s the ſhame. 


Ye fair, whoſe prudence, cautious of deceit, 
In praiſe too warmly given, ſuſpects a cheat, 
Without diſguiſe a lover's flattery hear, 
Love, when at flatters moſt, is moſt ſincere. 

| VI. g 
Sweet are thoſe pains which lovers long endure; 
He is half cur'd who 1 * for a cure. 

'R 2 
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A SONG, Written by Mr. Pops, and never before publiſhed, 


Darkneſs and fogs ſurround thy throne, 
Dulneſs, dread pow'r, is all thy own, 
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AYS Phcebe, why is gentle love 
A ſtranger to that mind, 

Which pity and eſteem can move, 
Which can be juſt and kind? 

Is it becauſe you fear to prove 

The ills that love moleſt; 

The jealous cares, the ſighs that move 
The captivated breaſt ? 

Alas ! by ſome degree of woe, 

We every bliſs muſt gain: 

That heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never felt a pain, 


SOLITUD E. From the ſame. 


HAT are the falling rills, the pendant ſhades, 
The morning bow'rs, the evening colonnades, 

But ſoft receſſes for th' uneaſy mind, | 

To ſigh unheard in, to the paſſing wind 


Lo! the ſtruck deer, in ſome ſequeſter'd part, 


Lies down to die (the arrow in his heart ;) 
There hid in ſhades, and waſting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and pants his ſoul away. 


"TRANSLATION of REGINER'S EPIT AR. 


AYLY I liv'd, as eaſe and nature taught, 
And ſpent my little life without a thought; 

And am amaz'd that death, that tyrant grim, 

Should think of me, who never thought of him. 


ODE #» SPLEEN. 
A BSENT in company to fit, 


To mope, to groan, to bh. to fret 3 
Theſe are thy gifts, O ſpleen 


Thou cloud compelling queen ! 
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Hapleſs, who drags thy ſervile chains, 

Who ſtill ſubmits, yet ſtill complains 
Of thy caprice and whim : 

The friendly chat, the ſocial bowl, 

The feaſt of ſenſe and flow of ſoul,” 
Command no charms for him. 


Seen thro? this intellectual gloom, 
The various ills of life aſſume 

A larger, ampler, ſize; 
Ev'n hope withdraws the chearing ray 
That beautifies our wint'ry day, 


And the fair landſcape dies. 


Then, Memory, thy ſhadowy train 

Rebellious to thy lawful reign, 
Revolt to ſpleen, and chance: 

Hence motley images combine, 

Strange ſhapes in quaint diſorder join, 
And form th' ideal dance. 


The 2 forms of gay delight 

On outſtretch'd pinions ſpeed their flight, 
From thy infectious breath; | 

See, in their ſtead, heart-vexing care, 

And fear, and doubt, and wan deſpair, 
And the black ſhade of death ! 


Satan himſelf ſome men adore, 

Not that they love, but fear his pow'r ; 
So to thy ſhrine I bend; 

And O thy wayward ſpells remove 

Far, far from me, and thoſe I love, 
Thou peace-corroding friend. 


Th: Ops uton dedicating a Building and erefing a Statue to SHAKESPEARD, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. By DAVID GarRICK, E; 


T what bleſt genius of the iſle, 
Shall Gratitude her tribute pay, 
Decree the feſtive day, 
Erect the ſtatue, and devote the pile? 
Do not your ſympathetic hearts accord, 
To own the Boſom's Lord? 
"Tis he ! *tis he !— that demi-god ! 
Who Avon's flow'ry margin trod, 
While ſportive Fancy round him flew, 
Where Nature led him by the hand, 
Inſtructed him in all ſhe knew, 
And gave him * command! 
; 3 
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Tis he! *tis he! : 
„The god of our idolatry !“ 
To him the ſong, the edifice we raiſe, 
He merits all our wonder, all our praiſe ! 
Yet ere impatient joy break forth, 
In ſounds that lift the foul from earth ; 
And to our ſpell-bound-minds impart 
Some faint idea of his magic art; 
Let awful ſilence ſtill the air! 
From the dark cloud, the hidden light 
x Burſts tenfold bright ! 
repare ! prepare! prepare! 
Now fell the ral, ſong, 
Roll the full tide of harmony along ; 
Let rapture fweep the trembling ſtrings, 
And Fame expanding all her wings, 
With all her trumpet-tongues proclaim, 
The lov'd, rever'd, immortal name ! 
Shakeſpeare! Shakeſpeare ! Shakeſpeare ! 
Let th' inchanting ſound, 
From Avon's ſhores rebound ; 
Thro' the air, 
Leet it bear, 
The precious freight the envious nations round! 
CHORUS. 
Swell the choral ſong, 
Roll the tide of harmony along, 
Let rapture ſweep the ſtrings, 
Fame expand her wings, 
With her trympet-tongues proclaim 
The lov'd, rever'd, immortal name 
Shakeſpeare | Shakeſpeare! Shakeſpeare |! 
| A - R. 
Sweeteſt bard that ever ſung, 
Nature's glory, Fancy's child; 
Never ſure did witching tongue, 
Warble forth ſuch 2 notes wild 
Come each muſe, and fiſter grace, 
Loves and pleaſures hither come ; 
Well you knew this happy place, 
Avon's banks were once your home, 
| 
Bring the-laurel, bring the flow'rs, 
Songs of triumph to him raiſe ; 
He united all your pow'rs, | 
All uniting, ſing his praife! 
v | 5 "=. Tho 
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Tho? Philip's fam'd unconquer'd ſon, 
Had ev'ry blood-ſtain'd laurel won; 
He figh'd—that his creative word, 
(Like that which rules the ſkies, ) 
Could not bid other nations riſe, 
To glut his yet unſated ſword : 
But when our Shakeſpeare's matchleſs pen, 
Like Alexander's ſword, had done with men; 
He heav'd no ſigh, he made no moan, 
Not limited to human kind, 
He fir'd his wonder-teeming mind, 
Rais'd other worlds, and beings of his ows ! 
A I R. 
When nature, ſmiling, hail'd his birth, 
"To him unbounded pow'r was given; 
The whirlwind's wing to ſweep the ſky, 
„The frenzy-rolling eye, 
To glance from heav'n to earth, 
From earth to heav'n !?? 
O from his muſe of fire 
Could but one ſpark be caught, 
Then might theſe humble ſtrains aſpire, 
To tell the wonders he has wrought. 
To tell, —how fitting on his magic throne, 
Unaided and alone, 
In dreadful ſtate, 
The ſubje& paſſions round him wait; 
Who tho? unchain'd, and raging there, 
He checks, inflames, or turns their mad career ; 
With that ſuperior ſkill, 
Which winds the fiery ſteed at will, 
He gives the awful word— | 
And they all foaming, trembling, own bim for their lord, 
With theſe his = he can controul, T 
Or charm the ſoul ; | 
So realiz'd are all his golden dreams, 
Of terror, pity, love, and grief, 
'Tho' conſcious that the viſion only ſeems, 
The woe- ſtruck mind finds no relief: 
Ingratitude would drop the tear, 
Cold-blooded age take fire, 
To ſee the thankleſs children of old Lear, 
Spurn at their king, and fire! 
With his our reaſon too grows wild ! 
What nature had disjoin'd, | 
The poet's pow'r combin'd, ; 
Madneis and age, ingratitude and child. 7 
4 0 
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Ve guilty, lawleſs tribe, 

Eſcap'd from puniſhment, by art or bribe, 

At Shakeſpeare's bar appear ! 

No bribing, ſhuffling there— 

His genius, like a ruſhing flood, 

Cannot be withſtood ; 

Out burſts the penitential tear! 

The look appall'd, the crime reveals, 
The marble-hearted monſter feels, . 
Whoſe hand is ſtain'd with blood. 

S EMI CHORUS. 
When law 1s weak, and juſtice fails, 
The poet holds the ſword and ſcales, 
AIR. 

Though crimes from death and torture fly, 
The ſwifter muſe, | 
Their flight purſues, 

Guilty mortals more than die! 
They live indeed, but live to feel 
The ſcourge and wheel, 
On the torture of the mind they lie:“ 
Shauld harraſs'd nature fink to reſt, 
The poet wakes the ſcorpion in the breaſt, 
Guilty mortals more than die! 

When our magician, more inſpir'd, 

By charms, and ſpells, and incantations fir'd, 

Exerts his moſt tremendous pow'r; 

The thunder growls, the heavens low'r, 

And to his darken'd throne repair, 

The demons of the deep, and ſpirits of the air! 

But ſoon theſe horrors paſs away, 

Thro? ſtorms and night breaks forth the day: 
He ſmiles, —they vanith into air! 
The buskin'd warriors diſappear ! 

Mute the trumpets, mute the drums, 
The ſcene is chang'd— Thalia comes, 

Leading the nymph Euphroſyne, 

Goddels of joy and liberty! 

She and her ſiſters, hand in hand, 

Link'd to a num'rous frolick band, 

With roſes and with myrtle crown'd, 
O'er the green velvet lightly bound, 
Circling the monarch of th' inchanted land! 

A : R. 
Wild, frantic with pleaſure, 
They trip it in meaſure, 
'To bring him their treaſure, 
The treaſure of joy. 


* 


II. How 


F< 
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II. 
Hou is the meaſure, 
How ſweet is the pleaſure, 
How great is the treaſure, 
| The treaſure of joy. 
| III. 
Like roſes freſh blowing, 
Their dimpled cheeks glowing, 
His mind is o*erflowing ; 
A treaſure of joy ! 


IV. | b 
His rapture perceiving, 
They ſmile while they're giving, = 


He ſmiles at receiving, 
A treaſure of joy. 
With kindling cheeks, and ſparkling eyes, 
Surrounded thus, the bard in tranſport dies; 
The little loves, like bees, 
Cluſt'ring and climbing up his knees, 
His Tuwbed with roſes bind ; 
While Fancy, Wit, and Humour ſpread 
Their wings, and hover round his head, 
Impregnating his mind. 
Which teeming ſoon, as ſoon brought forth, 
Not a tiny ſpurious birth, 
But out a mountain came, 
A mountain of delight ! 
Laughter roar'd out to ſee the fight, 
And Falſtaff was his name! 5 
With ſword and ſhield he, puffing, ſtrides; 
The joyous revel rout 
Receive him with a ſnout, 
And modeſt nature holds her fides : 
No ſingle pow'r the deed had done, 
But great and ſmall, 

Wit, Fancy, Humour, Whim, and jeſt, 
The huge, miſhapen heap impreſs'd; 
And 10 — Sir John! 

A compound of 'em all, 
A comic world in one. 
A 1 X. 
A world where all pleaſures abound, 
So fruitful the earth, 
So quick to bring forth, 
And the world too is wicked and round. 
As the well-teeming earth, 
With rivers and ſhow'rs, 
Will ſmiling bring forth 
— A fruits and her flows; 
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So Falſtaf will never decline ; 
Still fruitful and gay, 
He moiſtens his A 4 
And his rain and his rivers are wine; 
Of the world he has all, but its care; 
No load, but of fleſh will he bear; 
He laughs off his pack, 
Takes a cup of old ſack, 
And away with all ſorrow and care. 
Like the rich rainbow's various dyes, 
Whoſe circle ſweeps o'er earth and ſkies, 
The heav*n-born muſe appears; 
Now in the brighteſt colours gay, 
Now quench'd in ſhow'rs, ſhe fades away, 
Now blends her ſmiles and tears. 
Sweet ſwan of Avon ! ever may thy ſtream 
Of tuneful numbers be the darling theme ; 
Not Thames himſelf, who in his filver courſe 
Triumphant rolls along, 
Britannia's riches and her force, 
Shall more harmonious flow in ſong. 
O had thoſe bards, who charm the liſt'ning ſhore 
Of Cam and Iſis, tun'd their claflic lays, 
And from their full and precious ſtore, 
Vouchſaf*d to fairy-haunted Ayon praiſe ! 
(Like that kind bounteous 2 5 
Which lately gave the raviſh'd eyes 
Of Stratford ſwains 
A rich command. 
Of widen'd river, lengthen'd plains, 
And opening ſkies.) 
Nor Greek, nor Roman ſtreams would flow along, 
More ſweetly clear, or more ſublimely ſtrong ; 
Nor thus a ſhepherd's feeble notes reveal, | 
At once the weakeſt numbers, and the warmeſt zeal. 
A; hs 
Thou ſoft-flowing Avon, by thy filver ſtream, f 
Of things more than mortal, ſweet Shakeſpeare would dream, 
The Fairies by moonlight dance round his green bed, 
For hallow'd the turf is which pillow'd his head. 
II. 
The love-ſtricken maiden, the ſoft-ſighing ſwain; 
Here rove without danger, and ſigh without pain; 
The ſweet bud of beauty, no blight ſhall here dread, 
For hallow'd the turf is which pilow'd his head. a 


y moſt gene- 


roufly ordered a great number ot urees to be cut down, to open the river Avon 


for the Jubilee. 
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III. 
Here youth ſhall be fam'd for their love and their truth, 
And chcarful old age feel the ſpirit of youth; 
For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread, 
For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head 
IV. 
Flow on, filver Avon, in ſong ev-r ow, 
Be the ſwans on thy boſom fil winter than wnow, 
Ever full be thy ſtream, like his ame n d, 
And the turf ever hallow'd which pillow'd iis hcad, 
Tho? bards with envy-aching eyes, 
Behold a tow'ring eagle riſe, 
And would his flight retard; 
Yet each to Shakeſpeare's genius bows, 
Each weaves a garland for his brows, | 
To crown the heaven-diſtinguiſh'd bard, 
Nature had form'd him on her nobleſt plan, 
And to the genius join'd the feeling man. 
What tho? with more than mortal art, 
Like Neptune, he directs the ſtorm, 
Lets looſe like winds the paſſions of the heart, 
To wreck the human form ; | 
Tho” from his mind ruſh forth the demons to deftroy, 
His heart ne'er knew but love, and gentleneſs and joy, 
AL. 
More gentle than the ſouthern gale, 
Which ſoftly fans the bloſſom'd vale, 
And gathers on its balmy wing, 
The tragrant treaſures of the ſpring, 
Breathing delight on all it meets, 
And giving, as it ſteals, the ſweets.” 
Look down, bleſt ſpirit, from above, _ 
With all thy wonted gentleneſs and love 
And as the wonders of thy pen, 
By heav'n inſpir'd, 
To virtue rd, | 
The charm'd, aſtoniſh'd, ſons of men! 
With no reproach, even now thou view'ſt thy work. 
To nature ſacred as to truth, 
Where no alluring miſchiefs lurk, 
To taint the mind of youth, 
Still to thy native ſpot thy ſmiles extend, 
And as thou gav'ſt it fame, that fame deſend; 
And may no ſacrilegious hand 
Near Avon's banks be found, 
To dare to parcel out the land, 
And limit Shakeſpeare's hallow'd ground ;* 
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For ages free, ſtill be it unconfin'd, 
As broad, and general as thy boundleſs mind. 
Can Britiſh gratitude delay, 
To him, the glory of this iſle, 
To give the feſtive day, 
The ſong, the ſtatue, and devoted pile ? 
To him, the firſt of ts, beſt of men ? 
We ne'er ſhall look upon his like again!“ 
DUE T. 
Shall the hero laurels pain, 
For ravag'd fields, and thouſands ſlain ? 
| And ſhall his brows no laurels bind, 
| Who charms to virtue human kind ? 
CHORUS. 
We will—his brows with laurel bind, 
Who charms to virtue human kind: 
Raiſe the pile, the ſtatue raiſe, 
Sing immortal Shakeſpeare's praiſe ! 
The ſong will ceaſe, the ſtone decay, 
But his name, 
And undiminiſh'd fame, 
Shall never, never paſs away. 


4 SONNET. M OR, ELIZABETH. 


I. | 
| HE dread of future foes 
Exyles my preſent joye, 
And wit me warns to Crack ſuch ſnares, 
As threaten myne annoye. 
II. 
For falſehood now dothe flowe, 
And ſubjects faith dothe ebbe; 
Which ſhould not be if reaſon rul'd, 
Or wiſdom wove the webbe. 
III. 
But clouds of joys untry'd - 
Doth cloke aſpyring mynds ; 
Which turn to rage of late report, 
By courſe of changed kindes. 
IV. 
The toppes of hope ſuppoſe, 
'The — ap of rue mall = 
And fruitleſs of their grafted guyle, 
As fhortlie all ſhall fee. 2 
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8 
The dazzeled eyes with pride, 
And great ambition blynde, 
Shall be unſeal'd by worthy wyghts, 
Whoſe foreſighte falſehood fyndes, 
VI. 
The daughter of debate, 
That diſcorde aye dothe ſowe, 
Shall reape no gain where former rule 
Still Peace hathe taughte to flowe. 
II. 
No forrain banyſht wyght 
Shall ankor in his a 4 ; | 
Our realme brookes no ſeditious ſes, 
Let them elſewhere reſort. 
VIII. 
My ruſtie ſworde through reſte, 
Shall firſt his edge imploy ; 
'To poll the toppes that ſeek ſuch change, 
Or gape for ſuch like joye. 


4 SONNE TT made on Is ABELLA MarxHaAmME, when I firffe thought 
her fayer as ſhe ſtood at the Princeſs's Windowe in goodlye Attyre, and 
talkede to dyvers in the Courte-Yard. 


From a MS. of Jonx HarINGTON, dated 1564. 


I. 
HENCE comes my love, O hearte, diſcloſe, 
Twas from cheeks that ſhamed the roſe - 
From lips that ſpoyle the rubies prayſe; 
From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze. 
Whence comes my woe, as freely owne, 
Ah me! *twas from a hearte lyke ſtone. 
II. 
The bluſhyng cheek ſpeakes modeſt mynde, 
The lipps betting — — moſte N | 
The eye does tempte to love's deſyre, 
And ſeems to ſay, tis Cupid's fire; 
Yet all fo faire, but ſreake my moane, 
Syth noughte dothe as hearte of ſtone. 
Ah 
Why thus, my love, ſo kynde beſpeake, i 
Sweet lyppe, ſweet eye, ſweet bluſhynge cheeke, 
Yet not a hearte to ſave my paine, 
O Venus, take thy giftes again: 
Make not ſo faire to cauſe our moane, 
Or make a hearte that's ly ke our owne. 
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An Account of Books for 1769. 


HE biflory of the reign of the 
emperor Charles V. with a view 

of the progreſs of ſociety in Europe, 
From the ſubver/ion of the Roman 
Empire, to the beginning of the ſiæ- 
teenth century. By William Robert- 
fon, D. D. principal of the univerfity 
Y Edinburgh, and Hiſtoricgrapber to 
is majeſty for Scotland. Un 3 vols. 


guarto. 


HERE is ſcarcely a period 
in ancient or modern hiſtory 
more important or intereſting, than 
that which our ingenious and ele- 


ject of this work. The age of 
Charles V. is to be confidered as 
one of thoſe capital zras, that draw 
a diſtinguiſhed line between the paſt 
and future hiſtory of mankind. 
Some of the greateſt diſcoveries that 


ever were made, the art of print- 


ing, that of making gunpowder, 
and the knowledge of the mariner's 
compaſs, began then to approach 
to ſuch a degree of perfection, as 
to diſplay, in a great meaſure, the 
wonderful effects which they were 
capable of producing, and to en- 
courage an improvement of them to 
their utmoſt extent. The diſcovery 
of a new world cauſed a prodigious 
revolution in the political, com- 


Europe. New ſources of wealth 
and power were opened; new ſub- 
jets for commerce, and new ave- 


minds were enlarged by a contem- 


gant author has choſen for the ſub- 


ſhocks occaſioned 


mercial, and phyſical ſyſtem of 


nues to it diſcovered; and our 


plation of orders of men, animals, 
and productions, of which we had 
not before even an idea. The re- 
vival of letters was attended with 2 
reformation in religion, and with 
a total revolution in the modes of 
learning and philoſophy. The ab- 
ſtracted metaphyſical diſquiſitions, 
in which the ſchoolmen had been 
for ſo many ages bewildered, were 
at length, in a great meaſure, laid 
aſide; and in their place, new ſour- 
ces of uſeful knowledge were every 
day opened to the mind. Mankind 
became more ſenſible of their na- 
tive importance, and efforts were 
made, in almoſt every part of Eu- 
rope, for the eſtabliſhment both of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Dr. Robertſon obſerves, that it 
was during the adminiſtration of 
Charles V. that the powers of Eu- 
4 were formed into one great 
political ſyſtem, in which each took 
a ſtation; wherein it has ſince re- 
mained with leſs variation than 
could have been expected, after the 
y ſo many in- 
ternal revolutions, and ſo many fo- 
reign wars. The great events which 
happened then, have not hitherto 
ſpent their force. The political 
N and maxims, then eſta- 

liſhed, ſtill continue to operate. 
The ideas concerning the balance 
of power, then introduced or ren- 
dered general, ſtill influence the 
councils of nations. 

To benefit by the hiſtory of that 
age, it was, however, neceſſary to 
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receive ſome information concern- 
ing the ſtate of Europe, previous to 
the ſixteenth century. It had long 
been a ſubject of regret to all men 
of letters, that the ſubverſion of the 
Roman empire, and the ſpirit and 
inſtitutions of the middle ages re- 
mained, in a great meaſure, unex- 
plained and in obſcurity. Mot of 
the immediate writers of thoſe times 
were not only inclegant, but too of- 
ten weak, undiſcerning, and unin- 
formed; frequently miſled through 
their own credulity, and as often 
miſleading others from the violence 
of their prejudices. Since the re- 
vival of letters, though an inde- 
fatigable ſpirit of diſquiſition was 
exerted upon other ſubjects; yet 
men of genius were, in general, de- 
terred from entering far into this. 
The ſubject, from its importance, 
was indeed inviting; but the chaos 
of rubbiſh in which it was buried, 
and the patient drudgery to be ſub- 
mitted to in making the ſearch, 
were too diſcouraging. Thus, en- 
quiries into the moſt dark and in- 
tereſting ſubjects, which required 
the acuteſt diſcernment, under the 
direction of the beſt formed judg- 
ment, to be applied to their inveſ- 
tigation, were abandoned to the in- 
diſcriminate zeal of antiquaries, or 
to the undiſtinguiſning labour of 
compilers, It is true, that Mura- 
tori, and ſome other late writers, 
have, with equal induſtry and in- 
genuity, developed many valuable 
monuments of thoſe dark periods ; 
but their enquiries were directed to 
particular parts, and did not take. 
in the whole ſyſtem. 

This difficult and intereſting 
portion of hiſtory is undertaken by 
Dr. Robertſon, and employs his 
preliminary volume, which many 
of his readers will confider as the 


255 
moſt valuable part of the work. In 
this he attempts to point out and 
explain the great cnt and events, 
to the operation of which all the 
improvements in the political ſtate 
of Europe, from the ſubverſion of 
the Roman empire to the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, are to be 
aſcribed, 

Our author has divided this vo- 
lume into three ſections. In the 
firſt of theſe he has exhibited a view 
of the progreſs of tociety in Europe, 
in relation to interior government, 
laws, and manners. In the ſecond 
ſection, a view is given of the pro- 

reſs of ſociety in Europe, with re- 
pect to the command of the na- 
tional force requiſite in foreign 
operations. In the third ſection, a 
view 1s exhibited of the political 
conſtitution of the principal ſtates 
in Europe, at the commencement 
of the fixteenth century. At the 
end of this ſection, ſeveral critical 
diſquifitions are added; which, un- 
der the title of proofs and illuſtra- 
tions, take up above half the vo- 
lume. Many of theſe are very eu- 
rious; and our author quotes his 
authorities with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs. The two other volumes 
contain ſuch matters as relate to 
the reign of which he treats. 

Our author's merits, as an hiſto- 
rian, are ſo well known, and ſo 
generally acknowledged, that little 
can be ſaid upon that ſubject, which 
would not at leaſt appear ſuper- 
fluous. Few writers have a 
in their ideas on the feudal ſyſtem. 
As our author has many new, ones 
on the ſubject, and diſſents from 
ſome received opinions, which have 
had the ſanction of writers of emi- 
nence, the ſame variety of opinion 
will probably take place among His 
readers. We cannot but expreſs 

0 Our 
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our regret, that our author has 
aſſed over in ſilence, that excel - 
— body of laws which was com- 
ſed by our Saxon anceſtors; and 
that the celebrated inſtitutes of our 
admirable Alfred ſhould eſcape 
his notice. This was not, however, 
by accident; and the Doctor gives, 
as a reaſon for not entering into 
the ſame detail in reſpect to the 
ancient laws and cuſtoms of theſe 
kingdoms, as of the other European 
nations, that as the capital facts 
with regard to the progreſs of go- 
vernment and manners here, are 
known to moſt of his readers, ſuch 
a detail appeared to him the leſs 
eſſential, We cannot however 
help thinking, that as the Saxon 
feudal ſyſtem was the moſt un- 
mixed, as well as by many degrees 
the moſt perfe& in Europe, that a 
curious inveſtigation of it, would 
not only have afforded great plea- 
ſure to the public, but would alſo 
have yielded a clew, which he 
would have found of great uſe in 
his continental reſearches upon the 
ſame ſubject. 

Our authorhas given no account, 
in' this work, of the conqueſts of 
Mexico and Peru, or of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Spaniſh colonies 
in the continent and iflands of 
America : an event which had a 
great effect upon the general ſyſtem 
of Europe. This omiſſion he takes 
notice of, and gives us room to 
expect the pleaſure of ſeeing a full 
diſcuſſion of this ſubject in a ſepa- 
rate treatiſe. 

Upon the whole, this is a work 
of great merit, and would ſufh- 
ciently eſtabliſn Dr. Robertfon's 
character as a writer, though he 
had publiſhed no other. e are, 
however, of opinion, that he has 
not allowed to England that due 
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ſhare in the continental tranſaction; 
of Europe, and that great weight 
and influence in the general poli. 
tical ſyſtem, which ſhe undoubted]y 
held. Perhaps upon ſome occaſions 
he may be thought too hypotheti. 
cal, a charge well founded againſt 
ſome of the beſt hiſtorians ; it may 
alſo probably be wiſhed, that in 
ſome of his diſquiſitions he had 
examined more attentively all the 
records and other ancient authori. 
ties that correſponded with his ſub- 
ject. Men of genius are apt to think 
that they comprehend every part of a 
ſubject at firſt view; and it is no won- 
derif in this opinion they ſometimes 
overlook, during the tireſome taſk 
of ſearching and comparing a great 
number of authorities, ſome that 
it might have been wiſhed they had 
conſidered. 'The plan of this un- 
dertaking was very extenſive, and 
the attempt arduous ; and the au- 

thor was, in many parts, obli 
to ſeek his way with great diff. 
culty in the dark; he his thrown' 
light upon many obſcure parts, 
and treats the ſubje& in general 

with perſpicuity and elegance. 
Our author, after ſhewing the 
cauſes that led to the downfall of 
the Roman empire, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the barbarous 
nations that compleated its deſtruc- 
„The violent irruption of the 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other 
barbarians, haſtened this event, 
and precipitated the downfal of 
the empire. New nations ſeemed 
to ariſe, and to ruſh from un- 
known regions, in order to take 
vengeance on the Romans for the 
calamities which they had inflicted 
on mankind. Theſe fierce tribes 
either inhabited the various pro- 
vinces in Germany which had 
| never 
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er been ſubdued by the Romans, 
7 ſcattered over the vaſt 
countries in the north of Europe, 
and north-weſt of Aſia, which are 
now occupied by the Danes, the 
gwedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of 
the Ruſſian empire, and the Tar- 
tars. Their condition, and tranſ- 
actions previous to their invaſion 
of the empire, are but little known. 
All our information with reſpect 
to theſe is derived from the Ro- 
mans; and as they did not pene- 
trate far into countries which were 
at that time unculivated and un- 
inviting, the accounts of their 
original ſtate given by them are 
extremely imperfet, The rude 
inhabitants themſelves, deſtitute of 
ſcience, and of records, without 
leiſure, or curioſity to enquire into 
remote events, retained, perhaps, 
ſome indiſtinct memory of recent 
occurrences, but beyond theſe, all 
was buried in oblivion, or involved 
in darkneſs, and in fable. 

The prodigious ſwarms which 
poured in upon the empire from 
the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury to the final extinction of the 
Roman power, have given riſe to 
an opinion that the countries 
whence they iſſued were crowded 
with inhabitants; and various the- 
ories have been formed to account 
for ſuch an extraordinary degree 
of population as hath procured 
theſs countries the appellation of 
The Storehouſe of Nations. But 
if we conſider that the countries 
poſſeſſed by the people who in- 
vaded the empire were of vaſt ex- 
tent; that a great part of theſe 
was covered with woods and 
marſhes; that ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable of the barbarous na- 
tions ſubſiſted entirely by hunting 
or paſturage, in both which ſtates 

OL, XI. 


of ſociety large tracts of land are 
required for maintaining a ſew in- 
habitants; and that of them 
were ſtrangers to the arts, and in- 
duſtry, without which population 
cannot increaſe to any great de- 
gree, it is evident, that theſe 
countries eould not be ſo populous 
in ancient times as they are at pre- 
ſent, when they ſtill continue to 
be leſs peopled than any other 


part of Europe or of Aſia. 


But if theſe cirumſtances pre- 
vented the barbarous nations from 
becoming populous, they contri- 
buted to inſpire, or to ſtrengthen 
the martial ſpirit by which they 
were diſtingutſhed. Inured by the 
rigour of their climate, or the 
verty of their ſoil, to hardſhi 
which rendered their bodies firm, 
and their minds vigorous ; accuſ- 
ſtomed to a courſe of life which 
was a continual preparation for 
action; and diſdaining every oc- 
cupation but that of war; th 
undertook, and proſecuted their 
military enterprizes with an ardour 
and impetuoſity, of which men, 


ſoftened by the refinements of 


more poliſhed times, can ſcarce 
form any idea. 


Their firſt inroads into the em- 


pire proceeded rather from the love 


of plunder, than from the deſire 


of new ſettlements. Rouſed to 
arms by ſome enterprizing or 


pular leader, they ſallied out of 


their foreſts; broke in upon the 
frontier provinces with irreſiſtible 


violence; put all who oppoſed 


them to the ſword ; carried off the 
moſt valuable effects of the inha- 
bitants ; dragged along multitudes 
of captives in chains ; waſted all 
before them with fire or ſword ; 
and returned in triumph to their 
* and faſtneſſes. ir ſac- 


ceſs, 
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ceſs, together with the accounts 
which they gave of the unknown 
conveniencies and luxuries that 
abounded in countries better culti- 
vated, or bleſſed with a milder 
climate than their own, excited 
new adventurers, and expoſed the 

| frontier to new devaſtations. - 
When nothing was left to plun- 
der in the adjacent provinces, ra- 
vaged by frequent incurſions, they 
marched farther from home, and 
finding it difficult, or dangerous to 
return, they began to ſettle in the 
countries which they had ſubdued. 
The ſudden and ſhort excurſions 
in queſt of booty, which had 
alarmed, and diſquieted the em- 
ire, ceaſed; a more dreadful ca- 
de impended, Great bodies 
of armed men, with their wives 
and children, and ſlaves and flocks, 
iſſued forth, like regular colonies, 
in queſt of new ſettlements. Peo- 
ple who had no cities, and ſeldom 
any fixed habitation, were ſo little 
attached to their native ſoil, that 
they migrated, without reluctance, 
from one place to another. New 
adventurers followed them. 'The 
lands which they deſerted were oc- 
cupied by more remote tribes of 
| barbarians. Theſe, in their turn, 
puſhed forwatd into more fertile 
countries, and, like a torrent con- 
tinually increaſing, rolled on, and 
ſwept every thing before them. 
In Jeſs than two centuries from 
their firſt irruption, barbarians of 
various names and lineage, plun- 
dered and took poſſeſſion of Thrace, 
Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
and at laſt of Italy, and Rome it- 
ſelf. The vaſt fabrick of the Ro- 
man power, which it had been the 
work of ages to perfect, was, in 
that ſhort period, overturned from 
the foundation. | | 
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Many 2 pre- 
ared the way for this great revo- 
ution, and enſured ſucceſs to the 
nations which invaded the empire. 

The Roman commonwealth had 
conquered the world by the wiſdom 
of its civil maxims, and the rigour 
of its military diſcipline. But, 
under the Emperors, the former 
were forgotten or deſpiſed, and 
the latter was gradually relaxed. 
The armies of the empire, in the 
fourth and ſifth centuries, bore 
ſcarce any reſemblance to thoſe 
invincible legions which had been 
victorious —— they marched, 
Inſtead of freemen, who volunta- 
rily took arms from the love of 
glory, or of their country, provin- 
cials and barbarians were bribed 
or forced into ſervice. They were 
too feeble, or too proud to ſubmit 
to the fatigue of military duty. 
They even complained of the 
weight of their defenſive armour, 
as intolerable, and laid it aſide. 
Infantry, from which the armies of 
ancient Rome derived their vigour 
and ſtability, fell into contempt; 
the efteminate and undiſciplined 
{ſoldiers of later times, could ſcarce 
be brought to venture into the field 
but on horſeback. Theſe wretched, 


troops, however, were the only 


uardians of the empire, The 
jealouſy of deſpotiſna had deprived 
the people of the uſe of arms; and 
ſubjects oppreſſed and rendered in- 
capable of defending themſelves, 
had neither ſpir t nor mclination 
to reſiſt their invaders, from whom 
they had little to fear, becauſe 


they could ſcarce make their con- 


dition more unhappy.. As the 
martial ſpirit became extinct, the 
revenues of the empire gradually 
diminiſhed. The taſte for the 
luxuries of the eaſt, ee Pp 
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fach a pitch in the Imperial court, 
that great ſums were carried into 
India, from which money never 
returns. By the vaſt ſubſidies paid 
to the barbarous nations, a ſtill 
greater quantity of ſpecies was 
withdrawn from circulation. The 
frontier provinces, waſted by fre- 
quent incurſions, became unable 
to pay the cuſtomary tribute ; and 
the wealth of the world, which had 
long centered in the capital of the 
empire, ceaſed to flow thither in the 
ſame abundance, or was diverted 
into other channels. The limits 
of the empite continued to be as 
extenſive as ever, while the ſpirit 
requiſite for its defence declined, 
and its reſources were exhauſted. 
A vaſt body, languid, and almoſt 
anaairiitdE became incapable of 
any effort to ſave itſelf, and was 
eaſily overpowered, The Emperors, 
who had the abſolute direction of 
this diſordered ſyſtem, ſank in the 
ſoftneſs of Eaſtern luxury, ſhut up 
within the walls of a'palace, 1gno- 
rant of war, anacquainted with 
affairs, and governed entirely by 
women and eunuchs, or by mini- 
ſters equally effeminate, trembled 
at the approach of danger, and 
under circumſtances which called 
for the utmoſt vigour in counſel as 
well as in action, diſcovered all 
the impotent irreſolution of fear, 
and of folly, 

In every reſpect, the condition 
of the barbarous nations was the 
reverſe of that of the Romans. 
Among them, 'the martial ſpirit 
was 18 full vigour; their leaders 


were hardy and enterprizing; the 


arts which had enervated the Ro- 


mans, were unknown among them; 
and ſuch was the nature of their 


military - inſtitutions, 'that they 


brought forces into the field without 


any trouble, and ſupported them 
at little expence. The me:cenary 
and effeminate troops ſtationed on 
the frontier, aſtoniſhed at their 
fierceneſs, either fled at their a 
proach, or were routed in the firſt 
onſet. The feeble expedient to 
which the emperors had recourſe, 
of taking large bodies of the bar- 
barians into pay, and of employ- 
ing them to repel new invaders, 
inſtead of retarding, haſtened the 
deſtruction of the empire. They 
ſoon turned their arms againſt their 
matters, and with greater advantage 
than ever; for, by ſerving in the 
Roman armies, they had acquired 
all the diſcipline, or ſkill in war, 
which the Romans ftill fetained; 
and upon adding theſe to their na- 
tive ferocity, they became altoge- 
ther irreſiſtible. | 

But though from theſe, and many 
other cauſes, the progrefs and con- 
queſts of the nations which over- 
ran the empire, became ſo ex- 
tremely rapid, they were accom- 
panied with horrible devaſtations, 
and an incredible deſtruction of 
the human ſpecies. Civilized na- 


tions, which take arms upon 


cool reflection, from motives of 
policy or prudence, with a view 
to guard againſt fome diſtant dan- 
ger, or to prevent ſome remote 
contingency, carry on their hoſtil- 


ities with ſo little rancour, or ani- 
moſity, that war among them is 


diſarmed of half its terrors. Bar- 
barians are ſtrangers to ſuch re- 


finements. They ruſh into war 
with 1mpetrofity, and proſecute it 
with violence. Their ſole object 
is to make their enemies feel the 
weight of their vengeance, nor 


does their rage ſubſide until it be 


ſatiated with inflicting on them 
every poſũble calamity. It is with 
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ſuch a ſpirit, that the ſavage tribes 
in America carry on their petty 
wars. It was with the ſame ſpirit 
that the more powerful, and no 
leſs fierce barbarians, in the north 
of Europe, and of Aſia, fell upon 
the Roman empire. | 
Wherever they marched, their 
rout was marked with blood. They 
ravaged or deſtroyed all around 
them. They made no diſtinction 
between what was ſacred, and what 
was profane. They reſpected no age, 
or ſex, or rank. What eſcaped the 
fury of the firſt inundation, periſhed 
in thoſe which followedit. 'The moſt 
fertile and populous provinces were 
converted into deſerts, in which 
were ſcattered the ruins of villages 
and cities, that afforded ſhelter to 
a few miſerable inhabitants, whom 
chance had preſerved, or the ſword 


of the enemy, wearied with deſtroy- 


ing, had ſpared. The conquerors, 
who firſt ſettled in the countries 
which they had waſted, were ex- 
pelled or exterminated by new in- 
vaders, who coming from regions 
Farther removed from the civilized 
parts of the world, were ſtill more 
nerce and rapacious. This brought 
new calamities upon mankind, 
which did not ceaſe until the north, 
by pouring forth ſucceſſive ſwarms, 
was drained of people, and could 
no longer furniſh inſtruments of 
deſtruction. Famine and peftilence, 
which always march in the train 
of war, when it ravages with ſuch 
inconſiderate cruelty, raged in 


every 1 of Europe, and com- 


pleated its ſufferings. If a man 
were called to fix upon the period 
in the hiſtory of the world, during 
which the condition of the human 
race was moſt calamitons and af- 
flicted, he would, without heſita- 
tion, name that which elapſed from 
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every where introduced. To make 
reſpect to any of theſe, unleſs where 
try have been almoſt totally ex- 
terminated, has 


change which the ſettlement of the 
5 barbarous 


the death of Theodoſius the Great, 
to the eſtabliſhment of the Lon. 
bards in Italy. The contemporary 
authors, who beheld that ſcene of 
deſolation, labour, and are at ; 
loſs for expreſſions to deſcribe the 
horror of it. The ſcourge of God, 
The deftroyer of , nations, are the 
dreadful 2 by which they di. 
ſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the bar. 
barous leaders; and they compare 
the ruin which they had brought on 
the world, to the havock occaſioned 
by earthquakes, conflagrations or 
deluges, the moſt formidable and 
fatal calamities which the imagin- 
ation of man can conceive. 

But no expreſſions can convey ſo 
perfect an idea of the deſtructive 
progreſs of the barbarians, as that 
which muſt ſtrike an attentive oh. 
ſerver, when he contemplates the 
total change, which he will dif. 
cover in the {tate of Europe when 
it began to recover ſome degree of 
tranquility towards the cloſe of the 
fixth century. 'The Saxons were, 
by that time, maſters of the 
ſouthern, and more fertile provinces 
of Britain ; the Franks of Gaul; 
the Huns of Pannonia; the Goths 
of Spain; the Goths and Lombards 
of Italy, and the adjacent provin- 
ces. Scarce any veſtige of the Roman 
policy, juriſprudence, arts, or liter. 
ature, remained. New forms of go- 
vernment, new laws, new manners, 
new dreſſes, new languages, andnew 
names of men and countries, were 


a great or ſudden alteration with 
the ancient inhabitants of a coun- 
ved an under- 


taking beyond the power of the 
33 conquerors. The total 
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barbarous nations occaſioned in the 
ſtate of Europe, may, therefore, 
be conſidered as a more deciſive 
proof, than even the teſtimony of 
contemporary hiſtorians, of the 
deſtructive violence with which 
they carried on their conqueſts, 
2 of the havock which they had 
made from one extremity of this 
quarter of the globe to the other.“ 
Our author has ſome new ob- 
ſervations upon the Cruſades, of 


which he gives the following ac- 
count. 


« The Cruſades, or expeditions 
in order to reſcue the Holy Land 
out of the hands of Infidels, hs to 
be the firſt event that rouzed Eu- 
rope from the lethargy in which 
it had been long ſunk, and that 
tended to introduce any change in 
government, or in manners. It 1s 
natural to the human mind to view 
thoſe places which have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by being the reſidence 
of any illuſtrious perſonage, or the 
ſcene of any great tranſaction, 
with ſome degree of delight and 
veneration. From this principle, 
flowed the ſuperſtitious devotion 
with which Chriſtians, from the 
earlieſt ages of the church, were 
accuſtomed to viſit that coun 
which the Almighty had ſelected 
as the inheritance of his favourite 
. and in which the Son of 
God had accompliſhed the re- 
demption of mind. As this 
diſtant pilgrimage could not be 
performed without conſiderable ex- 
pence, fatigue, and danger, it ap- 
peared the more meritorious, and 
came to be conſidered as an expi- 
ation for almoſt every crime. An 


opinion, which ſpread with rapidity 


over Europe, about the cloſe of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh 


century, and which gained univerſal 


credit, wonderfully augmented the 
number of theſe credulous pilgrims, 
and increaſed the ardour with 
which they undertook this uſeleſs. 
voyage. 'The thouſand years men- 
tioned by St, John, were ſuppoſed 
to be accompliſhed, and the end of 
the world to be at hand. A gene- 
ral conſternation ſeized mankind ; 
many relinquiſhed their poſſeſſions ; 
and abandoning their friends and 
families, hurried with precipitation 
to the Holy Land, where they 
imagined that Chriſt would quickly 
appear to judge the world. While 
Paleſtine continued ſubject to the 
Caliphs, they had encouraged the 
reſort of —— to Jeruſalem ; 
and conſidered this as a beneficial 
ſpecies of commerce, which brought 
into their dominions gold and 
filver, and carried nothing out of 
them but relics and conſecrated 
trinkets, But the Turks having 
kg er Syria about the middle 
of the eleventh century, pilgrims 
were expoſed to outrages of every 
kind from theſe fierce barbarians. 
This change happening preciſely 
at the juncture when the panic 
terror, which I have mentioned, 
rendered pilgrimages moſt frequent, 
filled Europe with alarm and in- 
dignation. Every perſon who re- 
turned from Paleſtine, related the 
dangers which he had encountered 
in viſiting the holy city, and de- 
ſcribed with exaggeration, the 
cruelty and vexations of the Turks. 

When the minds of men were 
thus prepared, the zeal of a fana- 
tical monk, who conceived the 
idea of leading all the forces of 
Chriſtendom againſt the infidele, 
and of driving them out of the 
Holy Land by violence, was Tuffty 
cient to give a beginning to 
that wild enterprize. Peter the 
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hermit, ſor that was the name vaſt armies continued to march 
of this martial apoſtle, run from thither. 

province to province, with a crucifix The firſt efforts of valour, ani. 
in his hand, exciting princes and mated by enthuſiaſm, were irre. 
people to this Holy War, and ſiſtible; part of the Leſſer Ata, 
wherever he came, kindled the all Syria, and Paleſtine, were 


ſame enthuſiaſtic ardour for it with 
which he himſelf was animated. - 
The council of Placentia, where 
upwards of thirty thouſand perſons 
were aſſembled, pronounced the 
ſcheme to have been ſuggeſted by 
the immediate inſpiration of hea- 
ven. In the council of Clermont, 
fliil more numerous, as ſoon as the 
meaſure was propoſed, all cried 
out with one voice, „It is the 
will of God.” Perſons of all 
ranks were {ſmitten with the con- 
tagion ; not only the gallant nobles 
of that age, with their martial 
followers, whom the boldneſs of a 
romantic enterprize might have 
been apt to allure, but men in the 
more humble and pacikc ſtations 
of life; ecclefiaſtics of every order, 
and even women and children en- 
gaged with emulation in an un- 
Jereaking which was deemed ſacred 
and meritorious. If we may be- 
lieve the concurring teſtimony of 
contemporary authors, fix millions 
of perſons aſſumed the croſs, which 
was the badge that diſtinguiſhed 
ſuch as devoted themſelves to this 
holy warfare. All Europe, ſays 
the princeſs Anna Comnena, torn 
up irom the foundation, ſeemed 
ready to precipitate itſelf in one 
united body upon Aſia. Nor did 
the fumes of this enthuſiaſtic zeal 
evaporate at once : the frenzy was 
as laſting, as it was extravagant. 
During two centuries, Europe \ 
to have had no object but to reco- 
ver, or keep poſſeſſion of the Holy 
Land, and through that period, 


Chriſtians: were driven out of all 


travagant as they were, beneficial 


wreſted from the infidels; the ban. 
ner of the croſs was diſplayed on 
Mount Sion ; Conſtantinople, the 
capital of the Chriſtian empire in 
the eaſt, was ſeized by a body of 
theſe adventurers, who had taken 
arms againſt the 13 
and an earl of Flanders, and his 

eſcendants, kept poſſeſſion of the 
Imperial throne during half a cen- 
tury. But though the firſt impreſ- 
ſion of the Cruſaders was ſo unex- 
pected that they made their con- 


queſts with 2 eaſe, they found 
infinite difficulty in preſerving 
hem. Eſtabliſhments E diſtant 


rom Europe, ſurrounded by war. 
like nations, animated with fana. 
tical zeal, ſcarce inferjor to that of 
the Cruſaders themſelves, were 
perpetually in danger of being 
overturned, Before the expiration 
of the thirteenth century, the 


their Aſiatic poſſeſſions, in acquir- 
ing of which, incredible numbers 
of men had periſhed, and immenſe 
ſums of money had been waſted, 
The only common enterprize in 
which the European nations ever 
engaged, and which all undertook 
with equal ardour, remains a n- 
gular monument of human folly. 

But from theſe expeditions, ex- 


conſequences followed, which had 
neither been foreſeen, nor expected. 
In their progreſs towards the Hol 
Land, the followers of the croſs 
marched through countries bettex 
cultivated, and more civilized than 


their 
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their own. Their firſt rendezvous 
was commonly in Italy, in which 
Venice, Genoa, Piſa, and other 
cities had begun to apply themſelves 
to commerce, and had made ſome 
advances towards wealth as well 
as refinement. They embarked 
there, and landing in Dalmatia, 
purſued their route by land to 
Conſtantinople. Though the mi- 
litary ſpirit had been long extinct 
in the eaſtern empare, and a de- 
ſpotiſm of the worſt ſpecies had 
annihilated almoſt every public 
virtue, yet Conſtantinople, 3 
never felt the deſtructive rage of 
the barbarous nations, was the 
greateſt, as well as the moſt beau- 
tiful city in Europe, and the only 
one in Which there remained any 
image of the ancient elegance in 
manners, and arts. The naval 
power of the Eaſtern empire was 
conſiderable. Manufactures of the 
moſt curious fabric were carried 
on in its dominions. Conſtantinople 
was the only mart in Europe for 
the commodities of the Eaſt Indies. 
Although the Saracens and Turks 
had torn from the empire many of 
its richeſt 
duced it within very narrow bounds, 
yet great wealth flowed into the 
capital from theſe various ſources, 


which not only cheriſhed ſuch a 


taſte for magnificence, but kept 
alive ſuch a reliſh for the ſciences, 
as appear conſiderable, when com- 
pared with what was known in 
other parts of Europe. Even. in 
Aſia, the Europeans who had aſ- 
ſumed the croſs, found the remains 
of the knowledge and arts, which 
the example and encouragement 
of the Caliphs had diffuſed through 
their empire. Although the at- 
tention of the hiſtorians of the 


rovinces, and had re- 
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Cruſades was fixed on other ob- 
jects than the ſtate of ſociety and 
manners among the nations-which 
they invaded ; although moſt f 
them had neither taſte nor diſ- 
cernment enough to deſcribe them, 
they relate, however, ſuch ſignal 
acts of humanity and generoſity in 
the conduct of Saladin, as well as 
ſome other leaders of the Maho- 
metans, as give us a very high 
idea of their manners, It was not 
poſſible for the Cruſaders to travel 
through ſo many countries, and to 
behold their various cuſtoms and 
inſtitutions, without acquiring in- 
formation and improvement. 'Their 
views enlarged ; their prejudices 
wore off ; new 1deas crouded into 
their minds; and they muſt have 
been ſenſible, on many occaſions, 
of the ruſticity of their own man- 
ners, when compared with thoſe 
of a more poliſhed people. Theſe 
impreſſions were. not ſo ſlight as to 
be effaced upon their return to 
their native countries. A cloſe 
intercourſe ſubſiſted between the 
Eaſt and Weſt, during two centu- 
ries ; new armies were continually 
marching from Europe to Aſia, 
while former adventurers returned 
home, and imported many of the 
cuſtoms to which they had been 
familiarized by a long reſidence 
abroad. Accordingly, we diſcover, 
ſoon after the commencement of 
the Cruſades, greater ſplendour in 
the courts of princes, greater pomp 
in public ceremonies, a more re- 
fined taſte in pleaſure and amuſe- 
ments, together with a more ro- 
mantic ſpirit of enterprize ſpread- 
ing gradually over Europe ; and 
to theſe wild expeditions, the effect 
of r or. folly, we owe 
the gleams of light which 

84 tended 
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tended to diſpel barbarity and 


ignorance, | 
But theſe beneficial conſequences 
of the Cruſades took place flowly ; 
their 3 2 the x — 
pro „ and conſequently o 
N the different e 
of Europe, was more immediate 
as well as diſcernible, The nobles 
who aſſumed the croſs, and bound 
themſelves to march to the Holy 
Land, ſoon perceived that great 
ſums were neceſſary towards de- 
fraying the expences of ſuch a di- 
ſtant expedition, and enabling 
them to appear with ſuitable di 
nity at the head of their vaſſals 
But the genius of the feudal ſy- 
ſtem, was averſe to the impoſition 
of extraordinary taxes; and ſub- 
jects in that age were unaccuſtomed 
to pay them. No expedient re- 
mained for levying the ſums re- 
uiſite, but the ſale of their poſ- 
fions. As men were inflamed 
with romantic expectations of the 
ſplendid conqueſts which th 
hoped to make in Aſia, and poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſuch zeal for recovering 
the Holy Land, as ſwallowed up 
every other paſſion, they relin- 
quiſhed their ancient inheritances 
without any reluctance, and for 
prices far below their value, that 
they might ſally forth as adven- 
turers in queſt of new ſettlements 
in unknown countries, The mo- 
narchs of the different kingdoms, 
pone of whom had engaged in the 
firſt Cruſade, eagerly ſeized this 
n of annexing conſider- 
able territories to their crowns at 
ſmall expence, Beſides this, ſe- 
veral great barons, who periſhed 
in the Holy War, having left no 
heirs, their fiefs reverted of courſe 
ro their reſpective ſovereigns, and 
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by theſe acceſſions of property, ay 
well as „ taken from the 
one ſcale and thrown into the 
other, the regal authority increaſed 
in proportion as that of the Ari. 
ſtocracy declined. The abſence, 
too, of many potent vaſſals, ac. 
cuſtomed to controul and give law 
to their ſovereigns, afforded them 
an opportunity of extending their 
2 and of acquiring a 
egree of weight in the conftitution 
which they did not formerly poſ. 
ſeſs. To theſe circumſtances, we 
may add, that as all who aſſumed 
the croſs, were taken under the 
immediate protection of the church, 
and its heavieſt anathemas were 
denounced againſt ſuch as ſhould 
diſqutet or annoy thoſe who had 
devoted themſelves to this ſervice; 
the private quarrels and hoſtilities 
which baniſhed tranquility from a 
feudal kingdom, were ſuſpended 
or extinguiſhed; a more . 
and ſteady adminiſtration of juſtice 
began to be introduced, and ſome 
advances were made towards the e- 
ſtabliſhment of regular government 
in the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, 
The commercial effecte of the 
Cruſades were not leſs confider- 
able than thoſe which I have al- 
ready mentioned. The firſt armies 
under the ſtandard of the croſs 
which Peter the hermit, and God- 
frey of Bouillon, led through Ger- 
many and Hungary to Conſtanti- 
nople, ſuffered ſo much by the 
length of the march, as well as 
the fierceneſs of the barbarous 
people who inhabited thoſe coun- 
tries, that it deterred others from 
taking the ſame route; fo that 
rather than encounter ſo many 
dangers, they choſe to go by ſea, 
Venice, Genoa, and Piſa furni 
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e tranſports on which t em- 
che TN ſum which theſe 
cities received merely for freight, 
from ſuch numerous armies, was 
immenſe. This, however, was 
but a ſmall part of what they 
gained by the expeditions to the 
Holy Land; the Cruſaders con- 
tracted with them for military 
ſtores and proviſions ; their fleets 
kept on the coaſt, as the army ad- 
vanced by land; and ſupplying 
them with whatever was wanting, 
engroſſed all the profits of that 
lucrative branch of commerce. 
The ſucceſs which attended the 
arms of the Cruſaders, was pro- 
ductive of advantages ſtill more 
permanent, 'There are charters 

et extant, containing grants to 
the Venetians, Pifans, and Ge- 
noeſe, of the moſt extenſive immu- 
nities in the ſeveral ſettlements 
which the Chriſtians made in Afia. 
All the commodities which. they 
imported or exported, are thereby 
exempted from every impoſition ; 
the property of entire ſuburbs, in 


ſome of the maritime towns, and 


of large ftreets and houſes in 
others, 1s veſted in them; and all 

ueſtions arifing among perſons 
{:rtled within 5 preeincts, or 
who traded under their protection, 
are appointed to be tried by their 
own laws, and by judges of their 
own appointment. When the Cru- 
ſaders ſeized Conſtantinople, and 

laced one of their own number 
on the Imperial throne, the Italian 
ſtates were likewiſe gainers by that 
event. The Venetians, who had 
planned the enterprize, and took 
a conſiderable part in carrying it 
into execution, did not negle to 
ſecure to themſelves the chief ad- 
vantages redounding from its ſuc- 


ceſs, They made themſelves maſ- 


ters of part of the ancient Pelepon- 
neſus in Greece, together with 
ſome of the moſt fertile iſlands in - 
the Archipelago, Many valuable 
branches of the commerce, which 
formerly centered in Conſtanti- 
nople, were transferred to Venice, 
Genoa, or Piſa. Thus a ſucceſſion 
of events, occaſioned by the Holy 
War, opened various ſources, from 
which wealth flowed in ſuch abun- 
dance into theſe cities, as enabled 
them, in concurrence with ano- 
ther inſtitution, to ſecure their own 
liberty and independance,” 

We ſhall conclude this article, 
with ſome of the circumſtances 
that attended the taking and im- 
priſonment of Francis I. and the 
conduct obſerved by Charles V. 
towards his royal priſoner.. 

* Though wounded in ſeveral 
places, and thrown from his horſe, 
which was killed under him, Fran- 
cis defended himſelf on foot with 
an heroic courage. Many of his 
braveſt officers gathering round 
him, and endeayouring to ſave his 
life at the expence of their own, 
fell at his feet. Among theſe was 
Bonnivet, the author of this great 
calamity, who alone died unla- 
mented. The king exhauſted with 
fatigue, and ſcarce capable of far- 
ther reſiſtance, was left almoſt a- 
lone, expoſed to the fury of ſome 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, ſtrangers to his 


rank, and enraged at his obſtinacy. 


At that moment came up Pompe- 
rant, a French gentleman, who 
had entered together with Bour- 
bon into the emperor's ſeryice, and 
placing himſelf by the fide of the 
monarch againſt whom he had 
rebelled, affiſted in proteQtin 
him from the violence of the ſol- 
diers ; at the ſame time beſeech- 
ing him to ſutrender to Boutbol, 
wag 
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who was not far diſtant. Immi- 
nent as the danger was which now 
ſurrounded Francis, he rejected, 


with indignation, the thoughts of 


an action, which would have af- 
forded ſuch matter of triumph to 
his traiterous ſubje& ; and calling 
for Lannoy, who happened like- 
wiſe to be near at hand, gave u 
his ſword to him ; which he, kneel- 
ing to kiſs the king's hand, re- 
cerved with profound reſpect ; and 
taking his own ſword from his fide, 
reſented it to him, ſaying, that it 
Aid not become ſo great a monarch 
to remain diſarmed in the preſence 
of one of the emperor's ſubjects, 

«« Lannoy, ok he treated 
- Francis with all the outward marks 
of honour due to his rank and cha- 
racer, guarded him with the ut- 
moſt attention. He was ſolicitous, 
not only to prevent any poſſibility 
of his eſcaping, but afraid that 
his own troops might ſeize his per- 
ſon, and detain it as the beſt ſe- 
curity for the payment of their ar- 
rears. In order to provide againſt 
both theſe dangers, he conducted 
Francis, the day after the battle, 
to the ſtrong caſtle of Piz's chitone, 
near Cremona, committing him to 
the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand Alar- 
con, general of the Spaniſh infan- 
try, an officer of great W þ 
and of ſtrict honour, but remark- 
able for that ſevere and ſcrupulous 
vigilance which fuch a truſt re- 
quired, 

«© Meanwhile Francis, who form- 
ed a judgment of the emperor's 
diſpoſitions by his own, was ex- 
tremelydefirous that Charles ſhould 
be informed of his ſituation, fondly 
hoping, that from his generoſity 
or ſympathy, he would obtain 
ſpeedy relief. The Imperial ge- 
nerals were no leſs impatient to 
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give their ſovereign an early ac. 
count of the decifive victory which 
they had gained, and to receive 
his inſtructions with regard to their 
future conduct. As No moſt cer- 
tain. and expeditious method of 
conveying intelligence to Spain, 
at that ſeaſon of the year, was by 
land, Francis gave the commen- 
dador Pennaloſa, who was charged 
with Lannoy's diſpatches, a paſſ- 
port to travel through France. 
Charles eating the account of 
this ſignal and unexpected ſucceſs 
that had crowned his arms, with a 
moderation, which if it had been 
real, would have done him more 
honour than the greateſt victory, 
Without uttering one word expreſ- 
ſive of exultation, or of intempe- 
rate joy, he retired immediately 
into his chapel, and having ſpent 
an hour in offering up his thankſ- 
givings to heaven, returned to the 
preſence-chamber, which by that 
time was filled with grandees and 
foreign ambaſſadors, aſſembled in 
order to congratulate him : he ac- 
cepted of their compliments with 
a modeſt deportment ; he lamented 
the misfortune of the captive king, 
as a ſtriking example of the ſad re- 
verſe of fortune, to which the moſt 
werful monarchs are ſubject; 
e forbad any public rejoicings, as 
indecentin a war carried on among 
Chriſtians, reſerving them until he 
ſhould obtain a victory equally 
illuſtrious over the infidels ; and 
ſeemed to take pleaſure in the ad- 
vantage he had gained, only as it 
would proye the occaſion of reſtor- 
ing peace to Chriſtendom. 
Charles, however, had already 
begun to form ſchemes in his own 


mind, which little ſuited ſuch ex- 


ternal appearances. Ambition, not 
generoſity, was the ruling paſſion 
; in 
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in his mind; and the victory at 
Pavia opened ſuch new and un- 
bounded proſpects of gratifying it, 
as allured him with irreſiſtible 
force : but it being no eaſy matter 
to execute the vaſt deſigns which 
he meditated, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary, while proper meaſures were 
taking for that purpoſe, to affect 
the greateſt moderation ; hoping, 
under that veil, to conceal his real 
intentions from the other princes 
of Europe. 

„% Meanwhile France was filled 
with conſternation. The king him- 
ſelf had early tranſmitted an ac- 
count of the rout at Pavia, in a let- 
ter to his mother, delivered by Pen- 
naloſa, which contained only theſe 
words, „Madam, all is loſt, ex- 
cept our honour.” 'Thoſe who ſur- 
vived, when they arrived from Ita- 
ly, brought ſuch a melancholy de- 
tail of particulars, as made all 
ranks I men ſenſibly feel the 
greatneſs and extent of the cala- 
mity. France, without its ſove- 
reign, without money in her trea- 
ſury, without an army, without 
officers to command it, and en- 
compaſſed on all ſides by a victo- 
rious and active enemy, ſeemed to 
be on the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion. But on that occaſion the 
2 abilities of Louiſe the regent 

aved the kingdom, which the vio- 
lence of her paſſions had more than 
once expoſed to the greateſt dan- 
ger. Inſtead of giving herſelf up 
to ſuch lamentations as were na- 
tural to a woman, ſo remarkable 
for her maternal tenderneſs, ſhe 
diſcovered all the foreſight, and 
exerted all the activity of a con- 
ſummate politician. She aſſem- 
bled the nobles at Lions, and ani- 
mated them by example, no leſs 
than by her words, with ſach zeal 


in defence of their country, as its 
preſent ſituation required. She 
collected the remains of the army 
which had ſerved in Italy, ranſom- 
ed the priſoners, paid their arrears, 
and put them in a condition to 
take the field, She levied new 
2 2 for the ſecurity 
of the frontiers, and. raiſed ſums 
ſufficient for defraying theſe ex- 
traordinary expences. Her chief 
care, however, was to appeaſe the 
reſentment, or to gain the friend- 
ſhip of the king of England ; and 
from that quarter, the firſt ray of 
comfort broke in upon the French 
affairs. | 

„ During theſe tranſaftions, 
Charles, whoſe pretenſions to mo» 
deration and difintereſtedneſs were 
ſoon forgotten, deliberated with 
the utmoſt ſolicitude, how he might 
derive the greateſt advantages from 
the misfortune of his — — 
Some of his counſellors adviſed 
him to treat Francis with the mag 
nanimity that became a victorious 
prince; and inſtead of taking ad- 
vantage of his ſituation to impoſe 
rigorous conditions, to diſmiſs him 
on ſuch equal terms, as would 
bind him for ever to his intereſt 
by the ties of gratitude and affec- 
tion, more forcible, as well as 
more permanent, than any which 
could be formed by extorted oaths 
and wr gg ſtipulations. Such 
an exertion of generoſity is not, 

rhaps, to be expected in the con- 


duct of political affairs; and it was 


far too refined for that prince to 
.whom it was propoſed. 'The more 
obvious, but leſs ſplendid ſcheme 
of endeavouring to make the ut- 
moſt of Francis's calamity, had a 


great number in the council to re- 
commend it, and ſuited better with 
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the emperor's genius. 
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Full of this opinion, he deter- 
mined to ſet the higheſt price upon 
Francis's freedom, and having ap- 
Pointed the count de Roeux to viſit 
the captive king in his name, he 
inſtructed him to propoſe the fol- 
lowing articles, as the conditions 
on which he would grant him his 
Hberty ; that he ſhould reſtore Bur- 
gundy to the emperor, from whoſe 
anceſtors it had been unjuſtly wreſt- 
ed; that he ſhould ſurrender Pro- 
vence and Dauphine, that they 
might be erected into an indepen- 
dant kingdom for the conſtable 
Bourbon; that he ſhovld make full 
fatisfaQtion to the king of England 
for all his claims ; and finally, re- 
nounce the pretenſions of France 
to Naples, Milan, or any other 
territory in Italy. When Francis, 
who had hitherto flattered himſelf 
that he ſhonld be treated by the 
emperor with the generoſity be- 
coming one FR rince towards 
another, heard theſe rigorous con- 
ditions, he was ſo tranſported with 
indignation, that drawing his dag- 
ger ily, he cried ont, ***T were 

ter that a king ſhould die thus.” 

Alarcon, alarmed at his vehe- 
mence, laid hold on his hand; but 
though he ſoon recovered greater 
compoſure, he ſtill declared in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that he would 
rather remain a priſoner durin 
life, than purchaſe liberty by ſu 
ignominious conceſſions.“ 

We paſs over many intermediate 
tranſactions, and the removal of 
Francis into Spain, to come to thoſe 

that more 1mmediately related to 
his delivery. 

But though this unſucceſsful 
-conſpiracy, inflead of ſtripping the 
emperor of what he already poſ- 
feſſed in Italy, contributed to ex- 
tend his donunions in that country, 
| 2 


it ſhewed him the neceſſity of com. 
ing to ſome agreement with the 
French king, unleſs he would draw 
on himſelf a confederacy of all 
Europe, which the progreſs of his 
arms, and his boundleſs and un- 
diſgurſed ambition, filled with ge- 
neral alarm. He had not hitherto 
treated Francis with the generoſity 
which that monarch expected, and 
ſcarce with the decency due to his 
ſtation. Inſtead of diſplaying the 
ſentiments becoming a great prince, 
he ſeems to have acted with the 
mercenary art of a corſair, who, by 
the r1gorous uſage of his priſoners, 
endeavours to draw from them an 
high price for their ranſom. The 
captive king was confined in an old 
caſtle, under a keeper, whoſe for- 
mal auſterity of manners rendered 
his vigilance ſtill more diſguſtful. 
He was allowed no exerciſe, but 
that of riding on a mule, ſurround. 
ed with armed guards on horſeback, 
Charles, on pretence of its bein 
neceſſary to attend the cortes aſ- 
ſembled in Toledo, had gone to 
reſide in that city, and ſuffered ſe- 
veral weeks to elapſe without viſit- 
ing Francis, though he ſollicited 
an interview with the moſt preſſing 
and ſubmiſſive importunity. 80 
_— indignities made a deep im- 
reſſion on an high-ſpirited prince; 
he began to loſe al reliſh for his 
uſual amuſements; his natural 
gaiety of temper forſook him ; and 
after languiſhing for ſome time, 


he was ſeized with a dangerous fe- 


ver, during the violence of which 
he complained conftantly of the 
unexpected and unprincely rigour 


-with which he had been treated ; 


often exclaiming, that now the 
emperor would have the fatisfag- 
tion of his dying in his hands, 


without having once deigned to ſee 


his 
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bis face. The phyſicians, at laſt, 
deſpaired of his life, and inform- 
ed the emperor that they ſaw no 
hope of his recovery, unleſs he 
were gratified, with regard to that 
point on which he ſeemed to be ſo 
ſtrongly bent. Charles, ſollicitous 
to preſerve a life, with which all 
his proſpects of farther advantage 
from the victory at Pavia muſt have 
terminated, immediately conſulted 
his miniſters concerning the courſe 
to be taken. In vain did the chan- 
cellor Gattinara, the moſt able a- 
mong them, repreſent to him the 
indecency of his viſiting Francis, 
if he did not intend to ſet him at 
liberty immediately, upon equal 
terms; in vain did he point out 
the infamy to which he would be 
expoſed, if motives of avarice or 
ambition ſhould prevail on him to 
give the captive monarch this mark 
of attention and ſympathy, for 
which humanity and generoſity had 
pleaded ſo long without effect. The 
emperor, leſs delicate, or leſs ſol- 
licitous about reputation than his 
miniſter, ſet put for Madrid to viſit 
his priſoner. The interview was 
ſhort ; Francis being too weak to 
bear a long converſation, Charles 
accoſted him in terms full of affec- 
tion and reſpect, and gave him 
ſuch promiſes of ſpeedy deliver- 
ance and princely treatment, as 
would have reflected the 
honour upon him, if they had 
flowed from another ſource. Fran- 
cis graſped at them with the eager- 
neſs natural in his ſituation; and 
cheared with this gleam of hope, 
began to revive from that moment, 
and ſoon recovered his wonted 
health. 

« He had ſoon the mortification 
to find, that his confidence in the 
emperor was not better founded 


greateſt , 


26g 
than formerly, Charles returned 
inſtantly to Toledo; all negocia- 
tions were carried on by his mini- 
ſters ; and Francis was kept in as 
2 cuſtody as ever. A new ein- 
ignity, and that ve ling, was 
added to all theſe he ad 2 
ſuffered. Bourbon arriving in Spain 
about this time, Charles, who had 
ſo long refuſed to viſit the king, 
received his rebellious ſubject with 
the moſt ſtudied reſpet. He met 
ham without the gates of Toledo, 
embraced him with the greateſt af- 
fection, and placing him on his 
left hand, conducted him to his 
apartment. Theſe marks of ho- 
nour to him, were ſo many inſults 
to the unfortunate monarch ; which 
he felt in a very ſenſible manner. 
It afforded him ſome conſolation, 
however, to obſerve that the ſen- 
timents of the Spaniards differed 
widely _ thoſe of their ſove- 
reign. That generous le de- 
teſted 3 crime 4 not- 
withſtanding his great talents and 
important ſervices, they ſnunned 
all intercourſe with him to ſuch a 
degree, that Charles having deſir- 
ed the marquis de Villena to per- 
mit Bourbon to reſide in his 
lace while the court remained in 
Toledo, he politely replied, That 


he could not refuſe gratifying the 


emperor in that requeſt; but ad- 
ded, with a Caſtilian dignity of 
mind, That he muſt not be ſur- 
prized, if the moment the conſtable 
departed, he ſhould burn to the 


ground a houſe, which, having been 


polluted by the preſence of a.trai- 


tor, became an unfit habitation for 
a man of honour,” 


The chief obſtacle that ſtood 
in the way of Francis's liberty, was 
the emperor's inſiſting ſo peremp- 


torily on the reſtitution of Bur- 


gundy, 
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gundy, as a preliminary to that 
event. Francis often declared, that 
he would never conſent to diſmem- 
ber his kingdom ; and that even 
if he ſhould fo far forget the duties 
of a monarch, as to come to ſuch 
a reſolution, the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom would prevent its 
taking effect. On his part, he was 
willing to make an abſolute ceſſion 
to the emperor of all his preten- 
fions in Italy and the Low-Coun- 
tries; he promiſed to reſtore Bour- 
bon all his lands which had been 
confiſcated ; he renewed his pro- 
poſal of marrying the emperor's 
iſter, the queen dowager of Por- 
tugal ; and engaged to pay a great 
ſum, by way of ranſom, for his own 
perſon. But all mutual eſteem and 
confidence between the two mo- 
narchs were now entirely loſt ; 
there appeared on the one hand, a 
rapacious ambition, labouring to 
avail itſelf of every favourable cir- 
cumſtance ; on the other, ſuſpicion 
and reſentment, ſtanding perpetu- 
ally on _ guard; = that the 

roſpe& of bringing their negoci- 
| 5 to an Tus, raced to be far 
diſtant. The ducheſs of Alengon, 
the French King's ſiſter, whom 
Charles permitted to viſit her bro- 
ther in his confinement, employed 
all her addreſs, in order to pro- 
cure his liberty on more reaſon- 
able terms: Henry, of England, 
interpoſed his good offices to the 
ſame 
little ſucceſs, that Francis, in de- 
ſpair, took ſuddenly the reſolution 
of reſigning his crown, with all its 
rights and prerogatives, to his ſon 
the dauphin; determining rather to 
end his days in priſon, than to 
purchaſe his freedom by conceſſions 
unworthy of a ny + The deed 
for this purpoſe he ſigned with le- 


purpoſe ; but both with fo 


ing againſt 
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gal formality at Madrid, empdwer- 
ing his ſiſter to carry it into France; 
that it might be regiſtered in al 
the parliaments of the kingdom ; 
and at the ſame time intimating 
his intention to the emperor, he 
deſired him to name the place of his 
confinement, and to aſſign him a 
proper number of attendants dur- 
ing the remainder of his days. 
This reſolution of the French 
king had great effect; Charles be- 
gan to be ſenſible, that by puſhing 
rigour to exceſs, he might defeat 
his own meaſures; and inſtead of 
the vaſt advantages he hoped to 
draw from ranſoming a powerful 
monarch, he might at laſt find in 
his hands a prince, without domi- 
nions or revenues. About the ſame 
time, one of the king of Navarre's 
domeſtics happened, by an extra- 
ordinary exertion of fidelity, cou- 
rage, and addreſs, to procure his 
maſter an opportunity of eſcapin 
from the priſon in which he h 
been confined, ever fince the bat - 
tle of Pavia. This convinced the 
emperor, that the moſt vigilant at- 
tention of his officers might be 


eluded by the ingenuity or bold- 


neſs of Francis, or his attendants ; 
and one unlucky hour might de- 
prive him of all the advantages 


which he had been ſo ſolicitous 


to obtain. By theſe conſiderations, 
he was induced to abate ſomewhat 
of his former- demands. On the 
other hand, Francis's impatience 


-under confinement daily increaſed; 


and having received certain inte 
ligenee of a 7 league form- 

is rival in Italy, he 
grew more compliant with regard 
to conceſſions, truſting, that if he 


could once obtain his liberty, he 


would ſoon be in a condition to 


reſume whatever he had yielded.” 
After 


a 


/ 
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Aſter giving an account of the 
treaty, our author proceeds: By 
this treaty, Charles flattered him- 
ſelf, that he had not only effectual- 
ly humbled his rival, but that he 
had taken ſuch precautions, as 
would for ever prevent his re-at- 
taining any formidable degree of 

ower. The opinion, which the 
wiſeſt politicians formed concern- 
ing it, was very different; they 
could not perſuade themſelves that 
Francis, after obtaining his liber- 
ty, would execute theſe articles, 
againſt which he had ſtruggled ſo 
long; and to which, even amidſt 
the homie of captivity, he had con- 
ſented with ſuch reluctance. Am- 
bition and reſentment, they knew, 
would conſpire in prompting him 
to violate the wok conditions to 
which he had been conſtrained to 
ſubmit ; nor would arguments and 
caſuiſtry be wanting to repreſent 
that which was ſo manifeſtly ad- 
vantageous, to be neceſſary and juſt. 
If one part of Francis's conduct 
had been known at that time, this 
opinion might have been founded, 
not in conjecture, but in certainty. 
A few hours before he ſigned the 
treaty, he aſſembled ſuch of his 
counſellors as were then in Madrid, 
and having exacted from them a 
ſolemn oath of ſecrecy, he made a 
long enumeration in their preſence 
of all the diſhonourable arts, as 
well as unprincely rigour, which 
the emperor had employed, in or- 
der ta enſnare or intimidate him. 
For that reaſon, he took a formal 
proteſt, in the hands of notaries, 
that his conſent to the treaty ſhould 
be conſidered as an involunt 
deed, and be deemed null and void. 
By this diſingenuous artifice, for 
which even the treatment he had 


met with was no apology, Francts 
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endeavoured to ſatisfy his honour 
and conſcience in ſigning the trea- 
ty, and to provide at the ſame time 
a pretext on which to break it. 

„ Meanwhile, great were the 
outward demonſtrations of love and 
confidence between the two mo- 
narchs ; they appeared often toge- 
ther in public; they frequently 
had long conferences in private 
they travelled in the ſame litter, 
and joined in the ſame amuſements. 
But amidſt theſe ſigns of peace and 
friendſhip, the emperor ſtill har- 
boured ſuſpicion in his mind. 
Though the ceremonies of the mar- 


riage between Francis and the 


ueen of Portugal were performed 
oon after the concluſion of the 
treaty, Charles would not permit 
him to conſummate it until the re- 
turn of the ratification from France. 
Even then, Francis was not allow- 
ed to be at full liberty; his guards 
were ſtill continued; and while he 
was careſſed as a brother-in-law, 
he was ſtill watched like a priſo- 
ner: and it was obvious to atten- 
tive obſervers, that an union, in 
the very beginning of which there 
might be diſcerned ſuch ſymptoms 
of jealouſy and diſtruſt, could not 
be cordial, or of long continu- 
ance. 40 
About a month after the fign- 
ing of the treaty, the regent's ra- 
tification of it was brought from 
France; and that wiſe princeſs, 
preferring, on this occaſion, the 
public ood to domeſtic affection, 
informed her ſon, that inſtead of 
the twelve noblemen named in the 
treaty, ſhe had ſent the duke of 
Orleans along with his brother the 
dauphin, to the frontier, as the 
kingdom could ſuffer nothing by 
the abſence of a child, but muſt be 
left almoſt incapable of defence, if 
| deprived 
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deprived of its ableſt ſtateſmen and 
moſt experienced generals, whom 
Charles had artfully included in 
his nomination. At laſt Francis 
took leave of the emperor, whoſe 
faſpicion of the king's fincerity in- 
creaſing, as the time of putting it 
to the proof approached, he endea- 
voured to bind him ill faſter, by 
exacting new promiſes ; which, af- 
ter thoſe he had already made, the 
French monarch was not flow to 
grant. He ſet out from Madrid; 
a place, which the remembrance 
of many afflifting circumſtances 
rendered peculiarly odious to ham, 
with the joy natural on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, and began the long-wiſhed 
for journey towards his own domi- 
nions. He was eſcorted by a body 
of horſe, under the command of 
Alarcon ; who, as the king drew 
near the frontiers of France, guard- 
ed him with more ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs than ever. When he ar- 
rived at the river Andaye, which 
feparates the two kingdoms, Lau- 
trec appeared on the oppoſite bank 
with a guard of horſe, equal in 
number to Alarcon's. An empty 
bark was moored in the middle of 
the ftream ; the attendants drew 
up in order on the oppoſite banks ; 
at the ſame inſtant, Lannoy, with 
eight gentlemen, put off from the 
Spaniſh, and Lautrec, with the 
ſame number, from the French fide 
of the river; the former had the 
king in his boat; the latter, the 
dauphin and duke of Orleans; 
they met in the empty veſſel; the 
exchange was made in a moment: 
Francis, after a ſhort embrace to 
his children, leaped into Lautrec's 
boat, and reached the French ſhore. 


He mounted that inſtant a Turkiſh 


horſe, waved his hand over his 
head, and with a joy ful voice cry- 
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ing aloud ſeveral times, I am 
yet a king,” galloped full ſpeed 
to St. John de Luz, and from thence 
to Bayonne. 'This event, no leſs 
impatiently defired by the French 
nation than by their monarch, ha 
pened on the eighteenth of March, 
a year and twenty-two days after 
the fatal battle of Pavia.” 


21. 


An Eſay on the Natural Hi 0 
Guiana, in N 
taining a deſcription of many cu- 
rious produttions in the animal and 


vegetable ſyſtem of that country. 
—— with an account of the 
religion, manners, and cuſtoms of 
ſeveral tribes of its Indian inha- 
bitants. Interſperſed with a wa- 
riety of literary and medical obſer. 
wations. In ſeveral letters from 
a gentleman of the medical faculty, 


during his reſidence in that country, 


VERY accefſion of natural 
knowledge 1s highly uſeful, 

as well as entertaining. Mr. Ban- 
croft, the author of this eſſay, re- 
ſided for three years in a medical 
capacity, in the country which he 
deſcribes. A longer reſidence, and 
a much larger work, would have 
been neceſſary, to give a compleat 
natural hiitory of a country ſo lit- 
tle known, and fo much abound- 
ing in uncommon productions. 
The public are, however, much 
obliged to the ingenious writer for 
this eſſay ; which, while it conveys 
a great deal of curious informa- 
tion on a ſubject with which they 
were but little acquainted, carries 
with it all the internal evidence 


of truth, and every other mark of 


a careful and accurate obſervation. 
The cautious diſtruſt of his own 
judgment, which our author every 

| | where 
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where ſhews, while it intereſts his 
readers ſtrongly in his favour, con- 
vinces them at the ſame time of 
his veracity; and the modeſty 
with which he confeſſes his not 
being well verſed in botany, and 
his being totally unacquainted with 
the art of drawing, makes us re- 
ret the loſs the more ſenſibly. A 
knowledge of that art, and a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the Indian 
inguages, would undoubtedly have 
ſeconded the ingenuity and induſ- 
try of the author ſo effectually, as 
to have added greatly to the utility 
of his work. 

Our author's obſervations on this 
country are confined to the Dutch 
territories in Guiana; thoſe of 
Spain being inacceſſible to * 
ers, with whom all intercourſe is 
prohibited, nor is the communi- 
cation with the French and Portu- 
gueſe colonies on this coaſt much 
ſeſs embartaſſed. His obſervations 
in natural hiſtory are alſo limited 
to the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. 

« Guiana was firſt diſcovered by 
Chriſtopher Columbus, in the year 
1498. It 1s fituated between the 
ſeventh degree of north, and the 
nfth degree of ſouth latitude, and 
between the fifty-third and fixtieth 
degrees of longitude, weſt from 
london. It is bounded on the 


north and eaſt by the Atlantic 


ocean, on the weft by the great ri- 
ver of Oronoque, on the ſouth by 
ihe river of the Amazons, and on 
che ſouth welt by the river Negro. 
he communication of this river 
with the two former, which was 
originally believed, and afterwards. 
univerſally denied, on ſtrength of 
mere conjecture, is now ſufficient- 
ly demonſtrated; and Guiana, 
vchich by the river of the Amazons 
Vol. XII. 
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is divided from Braſil, by the river 
Oronoque from Terra Firma, and 
by the Negro from the kingdom 
of Peru, 1s by this communication 
converted into an iſland, the largeſt 
— has been hitherto diſcover- 
ed. 

«« The ſea- coaſt from the mouth 
of the river Oronoque to that of 
the Amazons, is near three hun- 
dred leagues in length, running 
from Cape Barimer, near the Oro- 
noque, to the river Demerary, 
which is „e of twenty leagues, 
in a courſe nearly eaſt ſouthłeaſt; 
and from thence to Cape Orange, 
near the river Oyapock, with ſome 
variation ſouth-eaſt by caſt ; from 
thence to the iſland of Maraca, 
and the North Cape, it ſhapes 
nearly ſouth by eaſt half caſt, con- 
tinuing from thence to the river 
of Amazons, in a courſe nearly 
ſouth. | 

«« Several revolutions have hap- 
pened in the property of Guiana 
ſince its diſcovery ; but it is now 
divided between the Spaniards, 
Dutch, French, and Portugueſe ; 
the Spaniards, however, have no 
other poſſeſſions in this country, 
except their fettlements, on the 
eaſtern ſide of the river Oronoque, 
near the confines of its limits, and 
therefore, can hardly be included 


Ahe Dutch territory is bound- 
ed by the Spaniſh iettlements on 
the weſt, and by the river Maront 
on the eaſt. Within theſe limits 
are the following large navigable 
rivers, diſcharging themſelves into 
the Atlantic Ocean, viz, Poma- 
roon, Eſſequebo, Demerary, Ber- 
kiee, Currantine, Surinam, and 
Merriwina, ſituated from weſt to 
enſt, in the order in which they 
are mentioned 2 
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The French territory includes 
the river Maroni, which is the 
boundary to the Dutch poſſeſſions 
on the weſt, and extends to the 
territory on the north ſide of the 
river of the Amazons, near Cape 
Orange, which a few years ſince 
was ceded by France to the domi- 
nion of Portugal. Within theſe 
limits are the rivers Maroni, Sina- 
mary, Kourou, Amunibo, Orga- 
na, Cannanama, and Maccouria.“ 
Dutch Guiana was formerly the 
property of the crown of England, 
and the Engliſh had made ſettle- 
ments at Surinam ; where, at this 
time, a ſpecies of corrupt Engliſh 
is univerſally ſpoken by the Ne- 
roes: but of theſe ſettlements, the 
arch made themſelves maſters, in 
the reign of Charles II. to retaliate 
the conqueſt of New Holland ; and 
by a fubſequent tredty, in Feb. 
1674, they obtained a ceſſion of all 
the Englith territories in Guiana, 
in exchange for what they had 
poſſeſſed in the province now called 
New York. | 
The land in Dutch Guiana, 
for the diſtance of near fifry miles 
from the ſea, is every where flat 
and level, without a fingle hill; 
and fo low, that during the rainy 
ſeaſons, it is uſually covered with 
water near two feet in height. This, 
however, has produced an effect 
ſimilar to that of the prolific inun- 
dations of the Nile, and rendered 
the ſoil more fertile than that of 
any other part of the globe; inſo- 
much, that the ſoil on the furface 
of the earth, for twelve inches in 
depth, is a fratum of perfect ma- 
nure, and as ſuch, has been tranſ- 
rted to the iſland of Barbadoes; 
ut 'the wood-ants, which are here 
very numerous, committed ſuch 
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ravages in the veſſel, that a repe. 
tition of that project has not been 
attempted,” | 

* But to convey an adequate 
idea of the foil of which I am writ- 
ing, I need only tell you, that in 
Eifequebo it has produced thirty 
crops of rattoon canes, ſucceſſively, 
without replanting ; whereas, in 
the Weſt India iſlands, more than 
two is never expected. I have in- 
ſtanced Eſſe — — not becauſe its 
foi} is more fertile than that of this 
river, or Berbice, but becauſe no 
ſettlements have been made on the 
lower parts of theſe rivers, until 
very lately, the Dutch having be- 
fore cultivated the more elevated, 
but leſs valuable lands, farther up 
theſe rivers; while that adjacent 
to the ſea, was by them neglected, 
on account of thoſe ſuperunda- 
tions, which are the ſource of this 
redundant fertility ; which 1s even 
ſomewhat diſadvantageous, and 
proves, that even the greateſt bleſ- 
ſtings may be diſpenſed to exceſs ; 
as the inhabitants near the ſea are 
under the neceſſity of recurring to 
various expedients for 2 
the exceſſive fertility of the ſoil, 
which they uſually effect by ſtock- 
ing it with plantin trees for two or 
three years, and afterwards plant- 
ing it with canes ; which even, 
after this precaution, are uſually 
too robaſt and luxuriant to make, 
ſugar with advantage, and are 
therefore, during the firſt and ſe- 
cond crop, converted into rum ; 


which, until the late act of the 


Britiſh parliament, for prohibiting 
the entry of foreign rum into her 
American colonies, was uſually 
ſold to New-England traders, in 
ayment for their commodities, 

ut has ſince been ſent to the — 
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ot Africa, for the purchaſe of 
ſlaves. 

„The timber, with which the 
land adjacent to the ſea is covered, 
is chiefly ſmall and low, conſiſting 
moſtly of manicoles, which are a 
{mall ſpecies of palm, and troelies, 
which are a leaf, near thirty feet 
in length, ſerving for the thatch 
of houſes; theſe, however, at the 
edges of current water, are inter- 
mixed with large mangroves. 

Ihe ſoil in the inland ele- 
vated part of the country, though 
fertile, is leſs durable: it is, how- 
ever, cloathed with lofty ever- ver- 
dent foreits, affording the moſt va- 
luable ſpecies of timber, either 
for ſolidity, weight, duration, or 
ornament. In this part of the 
country, there are ſeveral ridges 
of ſandy hills, but no elevations 
that can deſerve the name of moun- 
tains, between the ſea coalt of the 
Dutch part of Guiana, and the 
river of the Amazons: a Dutch 
{urgeon, more than twenty years 
ſince, having obtained from the 
governor of Eſſequebo, ſeveral 
Indians to conduct him into the 
interior parts of the country, in 
queit of new diſcoveries, with whom 
he aſcended the river of Eſſequebo, 
three hundred miles from the ſea, 
near its ſource ; and from thence 


_ tranſporting his canoe by creeks 


and rivulets, and when theſe were 
wanting, by land, he at length fell 
in with a branch of the river Blan- 
co, by which he deſcended into the 
Negro, and from thence to the ri- 
ver of the Amazons, without diſ- 
covering any conſiderable moun- 
taln in all this courſe. Here the 
Indians left him, and returned, as 
he thought proper to fix his reſi- 
dence among the Portugueſe, This 


is probably the ſame perſoh that 
Monſicur de ia Condamine ſaw, in 
deſcending the river of the Ama- 
zons in 1743, whom he names 
Nicolas Hortſman, and ſays he 
mounted the river of Eſſequebo, in 
1740, in queſt of the Golden Lake 
of Parima. 

„But though the Duteh terri- 
tories are deſtitute of mountains, 
thoſe of France are not, as there is 
a confiderable ridge of them, about 
thirty miles from the ſea, on the 
continent, oppoſite the- iſland of 
Cayenne, and a fill larger ridge 
near three hundred miles farther 
within the country, extending from 
eaſt to welt, according to the re- 
ports of the Indians, tor they were 
never viſited except by the abort- 
ginal natives. 

*« Beſides the large rivers which 
I have altere there are an 
innumerable number of large and 
ſmall crecks, many of which are 
navigable for veſſels of ſome bur- 
then for many leagues ; and but 
few countries can boaſt of ſuperior 
advantages in navigation, 

« Notwithſtanding the proxi- 
mity of Guiana to the equator, 


there is no country between the 


tropics which enjoys a more regu- 
lar and uniform temperature of cli- 
mate, The conſtant regularity of 
the trade winds during the Lo 
and of the land breezes which ſuc- 
ceed in the evening, joincd to the 
quick return, and invariable length 
of the nights, with their refreſhing 
dews, render the heat ſo far from 
being exceſſive, that it is ſeldom 


diſagreeable, eſpecially to the white | 


inhabitants; who, except a very 


few, are unexpoſed to the rays of 


the ſun near mid-day, And ſur- 
prizing as it may appear, I can 
T 2 never 
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nevertheleſs aſſure you, that the 
heat is here leſs than in the iſland 
of Barbadoes, which is eſteem- 
ed the moſt temperate and ſalu- 
brious of all the tropical iſlands. 
Here we are not ſubject to thoſe 
particular ſeaſons for crops and 
harveſt, to which the inhabitants 
of all the Weſt-India iſlands are 
. confined ; every part of the year 
being proper both for planting and 
gathering, and in every part of 
the year bloſſoms, together with 
ripe and unripe fruit, appear on 
the ſame trees. Revolving years 
afford nothing but a perpetual un- 
interrupted ſummer. 


„Stern winter ſmiles on that au- 
ſpicious clime, 
„The fields are florid with un- 
fading prime; | 
From the bleak pole no winds 
inclement blow, 
« Mould the round hail, or flake 
the fleecy ſnowW. 
Por. 


« The only diviſion of ſeaſons 
in Guiana is inco rainy and dry; 
of each of theſe there are annually 


two, of about three months dura- 


tion each. The rainy ſeaſons de- 
pend on the approaches of the ſun 
towards the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn. In the month of May, 
when that luminary arrives within 
ten or twelve degrees from the tro- 
pic of Cancer, the ſhowers begin, 
and gradually increaſe, both in 
frequency and the term of their 
duration, until the month of June, 
"when the rains become incefiant, 
accompanied with violent and fre- 
quent thunder, and thus continue 
until the beginning of july, when 
they gracually decreaſe with the 
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ſun's retrograde motion towards 
the equator, and by the beginning 
of Auguſt intirely ceaſe. 'The 
ſame gradation is obſerved as the 
ſun approaches the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn ; but as we, in this part 
of Guiana, are ſituated at a greater 
diitance from that than from the 
tropic of Cancer, ſo the rains at 
that ſeaſon are here leſs violent 
and of ſhorter duration; beſides, 
they are unaccompanied with thun- 
der, which, from whatever cauſe 
it may happen, is never heard here 
during thole months which conſti- 
tute winter in Europe. 

The term of each dry ſeaſon 
is during fix or ſeven weeks before, 
and as many after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, During the 
continuance of theſe ſeaſons, there 
is ſeldom a drop of rain; the air 
is clear and ſerene, and plentiful 
dews ſupply the abſence of rain, 
Theſe ſeaſons, however, are much 
more unhealthy than the rainy, be- 
cauſe the water, which inundates 
all the uncultivated land adjacent 
to the ſea coaſt during the wet ſea- 


| fon, and which then preſerves an 


inceſſant fluctuation, ſtagnates and 
corrupts during thoſe months in 
which the rains intermit, by which 
the atmoſphere becomes repleze 
with noxious particles, frequently 
generating putrid fevers.” 

We have already given {cme cu- 
rious extracts from this work, in 
our article of natural hiſtory ; and 
ſhall now proceed to the account 
which our author gives of the ori- 
ginal natives, and of the fatal 
efficacy of the poiſons with which 
they infect their arrows, compoſed 
of ingredients happily unknown 
in Europe. 

„The Indians of Guiana are di- 

vided 
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ided into ſeveral tribes, differing in 
ne degrees of their progreſſive ad- 
vancement from the ignorance and 
ſerocity of a ſtate of nature, from 
which they are but little removed. 
"hoſe who inhabit the far interior 
parts of the country 'are but little, 
if at all, known ; and indeed there 
are only four nations within the 


confines of Dutch Guiana, with 


whom the Europeans have any in- 


tercourſe ; theſe are the Carribbees, 
the Accawaus, the Worrows, and 
the Arrowauks. The latter are a 
friendly, hoſpitable people, and 
from the vicinity of their reſidence, 
and donſtant intercourſe with the 
V hites, their manners are better 
known than thoſe of any other 
tribe; and as they all agree in 
many particulars, in delcribing 
the three former nations, I ſhall 
only mention their characteriſtic 
diſtinctions and peculiarities, con- 


founding the lets ſingular particu- 


lars, in their religion, manners, 
and cuſtoms, with thoſe of the Ar- 
rowauks, for the ſake of brevity. 
„The Carribbees are the molt 
numerous, brave, warlike, and in- 
Zuſtrious of all the known tribes 
nhabiting Guiana. They reſide 
chiefly, on the ſea- coaſt, between 
i.equebo and the great river Oro- 
noque. They are of a middle ſta- 
tare, well made, with regular and 
agr.eable features. They have a 
iprightly vivid countenance, and 
cheir complexion is the hiteſt of 
all the four tribes, the Arrowauks 


\ excepted. Their language is man- 


ly, and very articulate ; but is 
pronounced with a degree of ſharp- 
neſs and vivacity correſponding to 
their natural diſpoſition. They 
practiſe polygamy, and have war- 
captains, though no ſoyereigns, or 


magiſtrates. There is no diviſion 
of land amoug them, every one 
ve. in proportion to his 
wants and induſtry; and as they 
are leſs indolent than the other 
tribes, they till much more ground 
than any of them, though a ſmall 
portion ſuffices even for them, as 
they cultivate very little, except 
plantins and caffava, or mance : 
from theſe they make bread,; and 
from theſe, by fermentation, they 
make a liquor ſomewhat like ale. 
'They Nve contiguous to each other, 
and by blowing a ſhell, a thouſand 
of them may be collected in half an 
hour, They paint immoderately, 

chiefly with arnotta, or roucou. 
Wars, hunting, and fiſhing, 
are the chief employments of the 
men ; agriculture, and domettic 
concerns are abandoned to the wo- 
men and children, who likewiſe 
ſpin cotton by the hand, but flow- 
I for want of a proper machine 
rom this they weave hammocks, 
but in a very flow and tedious 
manner, for want of inſtruction to 
employ their labour to r 
Their manner of weaving is by 
winding the cotton, when ſpun, 
round two ſmall wooden flicks of 
ſufficient length, placed at about 
ſeven feet diſtance from each other, 
diſpoſing the threads ſingly, paral- 
lel and contiguous to each other, 
till they extend a ſufficient width, 
which is uſually ſix or ſeven feet: 
the threads thus diſpoſed ſerve for 
the warp: they then wind a quan- 
tity of cotton on a ſmall pointed 
piece of wood, and begin their 
weaving at ene end, by hfting up 
every other thread of the warp, 
and paſſing the pointed ſtick, with 
the woof, under it: this they do 
until they have gone through the 
T-3 whole 
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whole width of the warp, and then 
return in the ſame manner, takin 

up thoſe threads which they miſſed 
before, and preſſing the threads 
cloſe together. When the weaving 
is compleated, the hammock is 
ſtained with juice of the bark of 
trees, diſpoſed fo as to form vari- 
ous figures, which are red, and 
ever after indelible, 'The trees 
which yield this juice, Jam inform- 
ed, are the wallaba and red man- 
grove, To weave a hammoc in 
this manner, requires the labour of 
ſeveral months ; and therefore, all 
the other tribes, who have leſs in- 
duſtry, content themſelves with 
hammocks made either from cot- 
ton yarn, or the twiſted bark of 
the Sammee tree, connected by 
net work. 'They likewiſe form the 


teeth of fiſh into ſmall cylinders, 


which they perforate with a ſmall 
hole from end to end, and then 
cut the cylinder into many ſmall 
pieces, which compoſe ſo many 
white, ſmooth, ſhining beads, 
which are ſtrung, and worn for 
ornament. 

„Their arms are either bows 
and arrows, poiſon arrows, which 
are blown through a hollow reed, 
or large heavy clubs, made of iron- 
wood, &c. which are large at one 
end, with ſharp edges, with which 
they divide the ſku}l of an enemy 
at a ſingle blow. They have, 
however, uſually lived in harmony 
with the neighbouring tribes, un- 
til of late they have been corrupt- 


ed by the Dutch, and excited to 
make incurſions on the interior In- 


dians, for the ſake of making pri- 
ſoners, who are afterwards fold to 
the inhabitants of the Dutch co- 
lonies, Upon theſe occaſions, they 
ſurround the ſcattered houſes of 


theſe Indians in the night, while 
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they are ſleeping, without appre. 
henſion of danger, and make them 
all priſoners : the men, however, 
who would be apt to eſcape, after 
they were ſold to ſlavery, are uſual. 
ly put to death, while the women 
x children of both ſexes are re. 
ſcrved for ſale. ; 
« The Carribee * are at 
tual variance with the Spa- 
. and frequently commit bol. 
tilities on their ſettlements at the 
river Oronoque. They retain a 
tradition of an Engliſh chief, who 
many years ſince Tanded amongſt 
them, and encouraged them to per- 
ſevere in enmity to the Spaniards, 
2 to return and ſettle a- 
mongſt them, and afford them aſ- 
ſiſtance; and it is ſaid that they 
{till preſerve an Engliſh Jack, which 
he left them, that they might di- 
ſtinguiſh his countrymen. This 
was undoubtedly Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who, in the year 1595, made 
a deſcent on the coaſt of Guiana, 


in ſearch of the fabulous golden 


city of Manoa del Dorado, and 
conquered Fort Joſeph, on the river 

Oronoque. | 
« At the late inſurrection of the 
flaves in the colony of Berbice, 
theſe Indians were engaged by the 
governor of Eſſequebo, to fight a- 
gainſt the Rebel Negroes, _ of 
whom they killed, as appeared by 
the number of hands which they 
brought away, and for which = 
received a conſiderable reward. 
But an adherence to truth obliges 
me to inform you of a circumſtance 
relative to this expedition, which 
I am perſuaded you will read with 
diſguſt: this is, that they ate the 
hodies of thoſe Negroes 4 they 
killed on this occaſion: an action, 
which is conſidered by European 
nations as ſo horrid and * 
that 
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that the very exiſtence of cannibals 
has been lately denied by ſeveral 
modern compilers of hiſtory, not- 
withſtanding the repeated atteſta- 
tions of travellers to the contrary. 
For perſons, however, who have 
never quitted their native country, 
to determine concerning the man- 
ners of diſtant unknown nations, 
and on the ſtrength of plauſible 
appearances to impeach the yera- 
city of travellers, and poſitivel 

deny thoſe things which, at molt, 
they are but permitted to doubt, 
is a culpable temerity, which well 
deſerves reprehenſion. 1 muſt, 
however, do theſe Indians the juſ- 
tice to declare, that they never eat 
any of the human ſpecies, except 
their enemies killed in battle, to 
which they think they have as good 
a right as thoſe animals, by whom 
they would otherwiſe be eaten.” 

The characteriſtics of the other 
three Indian nations, are in like 
manner pointed out by our author, 
who gives the following account 
of the Accawau tribe, hs are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their art in the pre- 
paration of poiſons, 

The Accawau Indians are the 
molt interior tribe that have any 
communication with the Euro- 
peans, living near the ſource of 
the rivers of Eſſequebo, Demerary, 
and Berbice. Their ſize and ſta- 
ture pretty much reſembles that of 
the Worrows, but their complec- 
tion is lighter, and their features 
leſs diſagreeable; they are all di- 
{tinguiſhed by a circular hole, a- 
bout half an inch diameter, made 
in the lower part of the under lip, 
in which is inſerted a piece of 
wood, of equal ſize with the hole, 
which 1s cut off externally, almoſt 
even with the circumjacent ſkin ; 


while the inner end pr. ſſes ngainſt 
> Pt RIES. 
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the roots of the fore teeth. The 
air and behaviogr of theſe people 
is grave and reſerved, wh a they 
have an unuſual degree of art and 
cunning. Their language is ſ0- 
lemn, and its articu'ations diſtinct, 
but harſh, They are not numer- 
ous, but are greatly feared by their 
neighbours, on account of their 
art in the prepara jon of poiſons 
of the moſt deleterions kind. The 
arrow-poiſon, which they com- 
pound, is particularly fatal; and, 
eſides that, they have ſeveral other 
kinds of poiſon, which, given in 
the ſmalleſt quantities, produces a 
very ſlow, but inevitable death, 
particularly a compoſition which 
reſembles wheat-flour, which they 
ſometimes uſe to reyenge paſt in- 
rigs that have been long neg- 
ected, and are thought forgotten. 
On theſe occaſions they always 
feign an inſenſibility of the injury 
which they intend to revenge, and 
even repay it with ſervices and 
acts of friendſhip, until they have 
deſtroyed all diſtruſt and appre- 
henhon of danger in the deſtined 
victim of their vengeance. When 
this is effected, they meet him at 
ſome feſtival, and engage him to 
drink with them, drinking firſt 
themſelves, to obviate ſuſpicion, 
and afterwards ſecretly dropping 
the poiſon, ready concealed under 
their nails, which are uſually long, 
into the drink. Theſe accidents, 
however, are not frequent; and 
that they ſhould ſometimes happen 
is not fo ſurprizing, as that they do 
not oftener intervenc in a ſtate in 
which there is no judicial puniſn- 
ment for crimes, nor any other ſatis- 
faction for injuries but what is pro- 
cured by violence. To violate the 
chaſtity of a wife, is almoſt the 
on injury that draws down this 
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fatal vengeance. They frequent- 
ly make incurſions on their inte- 
rior neighbours, like the Carrib- 
bees, for ſlaves; and the vicinity 
of their reſidence particularly ex- 
poſes them to repriſals from thoſe 
1njured tribes, To prevent this, 
all the avenues to their houſes are 
guarded by ſharp pieces of hard 
wood, planted in the earth, and 
poiſoned, except only one obſcure 
winding path, which they uſe them- 
ſelves, and make known to their 
countrymen by private marks. 
Ihe poiſon arrows are made 
from ſplinters of the hard ſolid 
outer ſubſtance of the cokarito 
tree, and are uſually about twelve 
inches in length, and are ſome- 
what larger than a coarſe knitting 
needle, 
15 formed into a ſharp point, and 
invenomed in the porton of woo— 
rara; round the other end is 
* wound a roll of cotton, adapted to 
the cavity of the reed, 3 
which the arrow is to be blown. 
The arrow, thus decked, and arm- 
ed tor deſtruction, is inſerted into 
a hoilow {ftraight reed, ſeveral feet 
in length, which being directed 
towards the object, the arrow is, 
by a ſingle blaſt of air from the 
Jungs, protruded through the ca- 
vity of the reed, and flies, with 
great ſwiftneſs and uncrring cer- 
twnty, the diſtance of thirty or 
torty yards, conveying ſpeedy and 
inevitable death to the animal 
from which it draws blood. Blow- 
Ing theſe arrows is the principal 
exerciie of the Indians from their 
childhood; and by long uſe and 
habitude, they acquire a degree of 
dexterity and exactneſs at this ex- 
exciſe, which is inimitable by an 
European, and almoſt incredi- 


ble. 
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One end of the arrow 


« The following is the recipe 
by which the Accawau arrow poi. 
ſon 15 uſually prepared, and which 
I have procured from ſeveral of 
their peii's, or phyſicians, at dif- 
ferent times, who all exactly a- 
greed in the number and identit 
of the ingredients, but with ſome 
variation in their quantities, which, 
indeed, they have no method of 
either expreſſing, or aſcertaining, 
with exactneſs. 

Take of the bark of the root of 

woorara, fix parts; 

Of the bark of warracobha 
coura, two parts; 

Of the bark of the roots of cou- 
ranapi, baketi, and hatchy- 
baly, of each one part: 

« All theſe are to be finely 


ſcraped, and put into an Indian 


pot, and covered with water, The 
pot is then to be placed over a ſiow 
fire, that the water may {immer 
for a quarter of an hour; after 
which, the juice is to be expreſſed 
from the bark by the hands, taking 
care that the ſkin is unbroken : 
this being done, the bark 1s to be 
thrown away, and the juice eva- 
porated over a moderate fire to the 
conſiſter ce of tar; when it is to be 
removed, and flat pieces of the 
wood of cokarito are dipped there- 
in, to which the poiſon, when 
cold, adheres, appearing hke a 
gum, of a brown reddiſh colour, 
'The pieces of wood are then — 


into large hollow canes, cloſed at 


the ends with ſkins; and in this 


manner the poiſon is preſerved un- 
til it, is wanted to 1nvenom the 
>01nt of an arrow; at which time, 
it is either diſſolyed in water, and 
the points of arrows dipped in the 
ſolution; or the wood to which it 
adheres, is held over the fire until 
it melts, and the points of arrows 

are 


bo 


[ 
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are then ſmeared with it. The 
{malleſt quantity of this poiſon, 
conveyed by a wound into the red 
blocd-veſlels of an animal, cauſes 
it to expire in leſs than a minute, 
without much apparent pain or 
uneaſineſs; though ſlight convul- 
ſions are ſometimes ſeen near the 
inſtant of expiration. 

„Ihe poiſon, when thus in- 
ſpiſſated, is liquifiable by heat, and 
difloluble in water, in alcohol, in 
ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, and in a volatile 
alkaline ſpirit; as alſo in blood, 
ſaliva, &c. except only a very 
{mall part, which ſubſides both in 


a ſpirituous and aqueous men 


ſtruum, and probably conſiſts of 
earthy particles foreign to the 
compoſition, It unites with acids 
without emotion, or change of co- 
lour. On mixing it with alkalies, 
no ebullition is perceptible, but 
the colour changes from a reddiſh 
brown to a yellowiſh brown. A 
few grains, mixed with as many 
ounces of human blood, warm 
from the veins, intirely prevents a 
ſeparation of ſerum and craſſa- 
mentum, and the whole maſs con- 
tinues united in a ſtate of fluidity, 
ſimi lar to that in which it is drawn, 
until after ſome days, it putri- 
hes. 

„IJ ought to have before in- 
formed you, that the ſeveral in- 
gredients mentioned in the recipe 
for compounding the Accawau 
poiſon, are all nibbees of diffe- 
rent kinds; but whether all, or in- 
deed any more of them than the 
Woorara are neceſſary, or whether 
the efficacy of the poiſon might 
not be farther improved, I am un- 
certain: it is, however, already 


too fatal to be truſted in the hands 


of any people, hut thoſe who are 
in a ſtate of nature, in which cri- 


minal paſſions are feeble and lan- 
guid. How the inſtantaneous fa- 
tal effects of this poiſon can reſult 
from ſo ſmall a portion, as may 
be ſuppoſed io be fe by the point 
of an arrow immediately extract- 
ed, is inexplicable: that it has the 
power of diſſolving the fluids, is 
certain; but I am far from think- 
ing that its fatal effects are pro- 
duced by any ſuch diffolution, The 
Indians conſtantly moiſten the 
points of their poiſon-arrows, when 
over dry, with the juice of lemons, 
which tends to produce an oppo- 
ſite effect; and blood drawn — 
the jugular veins, and carotid ar- 
teries of animals, at the inſtant of 
their expiration by the effects of 
this poiſon, affords no uncommon 
appearance ; and, after ſtanding, 
regularly ſeparates into ſerum and 
craſſamentum, with a greater de- 
gree of coheſion than is uſually 
obſerved in ſcorbutic caſes : but 
E the animals expired, as it were, 

y an inſenſible extinction of the 
the vital flame. Can ſuch inſtan- 
tancous fatality reſuk from any 
change in the texture of the fluids 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace? I doubt whe- 
ther they are {ilceptible of it : nor 
do I believe that theſe ſudden de- 


leterious effects can ariſe, except 


from an immediate injury offered 


to the ſenſible nervous ſyſtem, or 
the ſource of the vital functions. 
Mr. Heriſſant thinks it contracts 


the veſſels; but ſays, it does not 


uſually alter the appearance of the 
fluids, though he once or twice ob- 
ſerved the blood to aſſume a brown- 
iſh colour. | 

« Againſt this poiſon there 1s no 
certain antidote diſcovered ; and 
its effects are ſo ſudden, that I 
doubt whether any thing taken by. 


the alimentary paſſage, can act 


with 
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with ſufficient celerity to 
life. M. de la Condamine, in- 
deed, ſays, that ſalt, but ſugar, 
more certainly, is an antidote for 
the Amazonian poiſon : and ſugar, 
or rather the juice of canes, is com- 
monly thought, by the white in- 
h::bitants of this colony, to pre- 
vent the Accawau poiſon : but the 
Indians themſelves do not acknow- 
ledge this quality in the cane; and 
FE have never been able, either by 
my own experiments or inquiries, 
to diſcover a fingle inſtance of its 
efficacy for that purpoſe. That 
gentleman inſtances an experiment 
made on a fowl at Cayenne, which 
was wounded with one of the poi- 
ſon-arrows in preſence of the com- 
mandant, &c. and which, after be- 
ing doſed with ſugar, betrayed no 
ſigns of indiſpoſition : but the ſu- 
gar had not this effect at a ſubſe- 
quent experiment made at Leyden, 
in preſence of ſeveral of the medi- 
cal profeſſors in that univerſity; 
though the activity of the poiſon 
was then confeſſedly impaired by 
the winter: nor did the ſugar 
prove an antidote at the experi- 
ments repeated by Mr. Heriflant, 
or at an experiment made by Dr. 
Frockleſby. Mr. Heriſſant, how- 
ever, 9 that an actual cau- 
tery immediately applied to the 


hoiſoned wound, prevents its ef- 


fects. 

I have long imagined, from the 
diſtant affinity between the effects 
pt this poiſon, and thoſe of ſome 
peſtilential and malignant fevers, 
that an antidote for the former 
would be uſeful in the latter, and 
therefore have ſpent ſome time in 
fruitleſs endeavours for the difco- 
very of one. Acids or alcalies, as 
ſuch, do not ſeem cither to pro- 
mote or * its eſfects; and it 


erve 
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is but ſeldom that either animal 
or vegetable poiſons derive their 
deleterious properties from either 
of theſe principles; nor is the 
doctrine of acids or alcalies per- 
tinent, except to ſaline or foſſil 
poiſons. 

«© That this poiſon may duly ope- 
rate, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be externally admitted into the 
ſanguine veſſels; becauſe when re- 
ceived by the alimentary paſſage, 
it is ſubdued by the action of the 
digeſtive organs, or excluded from 
the channel of circulation by the 
lacteals. When ſwallowed by ani- 
mals in large quantities, it is 
uſually ejected by the mouth. Dr. 
Brockleſby, indeed, declares, that 
in giving a watery ſolution of the 
Amazonian poiſon internally to a 
bird, it became convulſed, and 
died, when two drops had ſcarce. 
ly touched its tongue, though it 
had juſt before been doſed with ſu- 
gar. This is an experiment which 
contradicts every other obſervation 
of Meflrs. de la Condamine and 
Heriſſant, as well as the conftant 
practice of the Amazonian Indians, 
in eating the fleſh of animals kil- 
led by this poiſon ; a practiee, in 
which they are imitated by the In- 
dians of Guiana, who frequently 
taſte the poiſon of Woorara, as I 
have myſelf ſeveral times done, 
without detriment.” _ 

We have left out ſome of the 
author's phyſical diſcuſſions, as 
well as ſome quotations from M, 
de la Condamine, Mr, Heriſſant, 
and ſome other writers upon this 
ſubject; and the limits aſſigned to 
our work, oblige us to omit many 
curious particulars, as well relat- 
ing to the Indians, as to ſome of 
the uncommon natural productions 
of this country. * 
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An Eſſay on the Writings and Genius 
of Shakeſpear, compared with 
the Greek and French dramatic 
poets. With fome remarks upon 
the miſrepreſentations of M. de 


Voltaire. 1 vol. 8 wo. 


T may, perhaps, be imagined, 


that the character of cur admi 


rable dramatic poet is now ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, and his great merit ſo 
generally acknowledged, that a 
defence of his works againſt at- 
tacks founded apparenily upon 

rejudice, or proceeding trom an 
12norance of the language in which 
he wrote, is, in a great meaſure, 
if not totally, unneceſſary, How- 
ever this may be conſidered, every 
reader of taſte will acknowledge 
the great pleaſure that he receives 
from the peruſal of the incompar- 
able eſſay before us, and will 
think it a moſt valuable acquiſition 
to polite literature. Whether we 
regardat as a judicious defence, as 
a candid and ingenious diſquiſi- 
tion, or 2s an happy and elegant 
illuſtration of the writings of our 
favourite author; in whatever point 
of view we conſider it, it claims 
our warmeſt approbation, and the 
eritic ſeems, upon every occaſion, 
worthy of the great writer whom 
he illuſtrates. 

M. Voltaire's high character, 
both as a writer and a critic, the 
avidity with which his works are 
read throughout Europe, and the 
effect which his deciſive and pre- 
cipitate determinations upon this 
ſubject may have upon the general 
opinion in regard to our national 


taſte, are, however, ſuch conſide- 


rations, as ſufficiently claimed a 
candid and accurate defence of 
Shakeſpear. The opinion which 
generally prevailed among foreign- 


bs, that the French Writer had a 


competent knowledge of our lan- 
guage on which to found his cri- 
ticiſms, made his partial ſtrictures 
the more liable to take effect, and 

inted out the neceſſity of ſhew- 
ing, that he is totally ignorant of 
its true force and ſpirit. 

The merits of this eſſay are not, 
however, confined to a mere de- 
fence of Shakeſpear, or to obſer- 
vations on Voltaire's criticiſm. It 
abounds with curious diſquiſitions, 
and will undoubtedly hold a high 
rank among the moſt claſlical 
pieces of the ſame nature in the 
Engliſh language. The parallel 
drawn between the conduct of the 
two poets, in reſpect to the ghoſt 
of Darius in the Perſians of Eſchy- 


lus, and that of Hamlet, as well 


as the compariſons made between 
Shakeſpeare and the French dra- 
matic writers, are attended with a 
great number of the moſt judi- 
cious and beautiful obſervations. 
The charges againſt Voltaire of 
miſrepreſentation, of not under- 
ſtanding the Engliſh language, and 
of his being guilty of the greateſt 
abſurdities in his tranflation of the 
firſt acts of Shakeſpear's Julius 
Cæſar, are abundantly proved. 
Our elegant eſſayiſt obſerves, in 
the introductory part, „ That 
Shakeſpear, whoſe very faults paſs 
here unqueitioned, or are perhaps: 
conſecrated through the enthuſiaſm 
of his admirers, and the veneration 
paid to long-eſtabliſhed fame, is 
by a great wit, a great critic, and 
a great poet of a neighbouring na- 
tion, treated as the writer of mon- 
ſtrous farces, called by him trage- 
gedies; and barbariſm and 1gno- 
rance are attributed to the nation, 
by which he is admired. Yet if 
wits, poets, critics, could ever bg 
charged with preſumption, ong 
might ſay there was ſome degree 


of 
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of it in pronouncing, that, in a 
country where Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides are as well underſtood as 
in any in Europe, the perfections 
of dramatic poetry ſhould be as 
little comprehended as among the 
Chineſe. 

Learning here is not confined to 
eccleſiaſtics, or a few lettered ſages 
and academics: every Engliſh gen- 
tleman has an education, which 
gives him an early acquaintance 
with the writings of the ancients. 
His knowledge of polite literature 
does not begin with that period, 
which Mr. Voltaire calls, Le Siecle 
de Louis quatorze. Before he is 
admitted as a ſpectator at the 
theatre at London, it is probable 


he has heard the tragic muſs as ſhe. 


fpoke at Athens, and as ſhe now 
tpeaks at Paris, or in Italy; and 
he can diſcern between the natural 
language, in which ſhe addreſied 
che human heart, and the artificial 
dialect, which ſhe has acquired 
from the prejudices of a particular 
nation, or the jargon caught from 
the tone of a court. To pleaſe 
upon the French ſtage, every per- 
ſon of every age and nation was 
made to adopt their manners. 
The heroes of antiquity were 
not more diſguiſed in the romances 
of Calprenede and Scuderi, than 
in the tragedies of Corneille. In 
tpite of the admonitions given by 
that admirable critic Boileau to 
their dramatic writers in the fol- 
loving lines : | . 


Gardez denc de donner, ainſi 
que dans Clelie, 

L'air ni l'eſprit Frangois a 
l'antique Italie; 

Et ſous des noms Romains 
faiſſant notre portrait, 

Peindre Caton galant, & Brutus 
damoret. 
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The Horatii are repreſented no 
leſs obſequious in their addreſs to 
their king, than the courtiers of the 
grand monarque. Theſeus is made 
a mere ſighing ſwain. Many of 
the greateit men of antiquity, and 
even the rougheſt heroes amongſt 
the Goths and Vandals, were ex- 
hibited in this effeminate form. 
The poet dignified the piece, per- 
laps with the name of an Hercu— 
les, but, alas! it was always Her- 
cules ſpinning, that” was ſhewn to 
the ſpectator. The editor of Cor- 
neille's works, in terms ſo groſs as 
are hardly pardonable in ſuch a 
maſter of fine raillery, frequently 
attacks our Shakeſpear for the want 
of delicacy and politeneſs in his 
pieces: it muſt be owned, that in 
tome places they bear the marks of 
the unpoliſhed times, in which he 
wrote; but one cannot forbear 
ſmiling to hear a critic, who pro- 
feſſes Fimſelf an admirer of the 
tragedies of Corneille, object to 
the barbariſm of Shakeſpear's. 
There never was a more barbarous 
mode of writing than that of the 
French romances in the laſt age, 
nor which from its tediouſneſs, 
languor, and want of truth of 
character, is leſs fit to be copied 
on the ſtage : and what are moſt 
parts of Corncille's boatted trage- 
dies, but the romantic dialogue, 
its tedious ſoliloquy, and its ex- 
travagant ſentiments in the true 
Gothic livery of rhyme ? 

The French poets aftume a ſu- 


periority over Shakeſpear, on ac- 


count of their more conſtant ad- 
herence to Ariſtotle's unities of 

time and place. | 
The pedant who bought at a 
great price the lamp of a famous 
philoſopher, expecting that by 
its aſſiſtance his lucubrations would 
become equally celebrated, was 
little 
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little more abſard than thoſe poets, 
who ſuppoſe their dramas will be 
excellent if they are regulated by 
Ariſtotle's clock. To bring within 
a limited time, and an aſſigned 
ſpace,” certain ſeries of converſa- 
tions (and French plays are little 
more) is no difficult matter; for 
that is the eaſieſt part of every art 
perhaps, but in poetry without 
diſpute, in which the connoiſſeur 
can direct the artiſt. | 

I do not believe the critic ima- 
gined that a mere obedience to his 
laws of drama would make a good 


tragedy, tho* it might prevent a 


pcet, more bold than judicious, 
from writing a very abſurd one. 
A painter can dene the juſt pro- 
portion of the human body, and 
the anatomiſt knows what muſ- 
cles conſtitute the ſtrength of the 
limbs; but grace of motion, and 
exertion of ſtrength, depend on 
the mind, which animates the 
form. The critic but faſhions the 
body of a work ;. the poet muſt 
add the ſoul, which gives force and 
direction to 1:5 actions and geſ- 
tures: when one of theſe critics 
has attempted to finiſh a work by 
his own rules, he has rarely been 
able to convey into it one ſpark of 
divine fire; and the hero of his 
piece, whom he dengned for a man, 
remains a cold inanimate ftatae ; 
which, moving on the wood and 
wire of the great maſters in the 
mechanical part of the drama, 
preſents . to the ſpectators a kind 
of heroic puppet-ſhew. As theſe 
pieces take their rife in the ſchool 
of criticiſm, they return thither 
again, and are as good ſubjects for 
the ſtudents in that art, as a dead 
body to the profeſſors in phyſic. 
Moſt minutely too have they been 
anatomiſed in learned academies: 
but works, animated by genius, 


will not abide this kind of dif- 
ſection.“ 

„ Shakeſpear (continues our 
eſſayiſt) wrote at a time when 
learning was tinctured with pe- 
dantry ; wit was unpoliſhed, and 
mirth ill-bred. The court of Eli- 
zabeth ſpoke a ſcientific jargon, 
and a certain obſcurity of ttyle 
was umverfally affected. James 
brought an addition of pedantry, 
accompanied by indecent and in- 
delicate manners and language. 
By contagion, or from complai- 
ſance to the taſte of the public, 
Shakeſpear falls ſometimes into the 
faſhionable mode of writing: but 
this is only by fits; for many 
parts of all his plays are written 
with the moſt noble, clegant, and 
uncorrupted ſimplicity. Such as 
his merit, that the more juſt and 
refined the taſte of the nation has 
become, the more he has increaſed 
in reputation. He was approved 
by his own age, admired by the 
next, and 1s revered, and almoft 
adored by the preſent. His merit 
is diſputed by little wits, and his 
errors are the jeſts of little critics; 
but there has not been a great pvet, 
or great critic, ſince his time, who 
has not ſpoken of him with the 
higheſt veneration, Mr. Voltaire 
excepted. His tranflations often, 
his criticiſms ſtill oftener, prove 
he did not perfectly underſtand the 
words of the author ; and therefore 
it ie certain he could not enter into 
his meaning. He comprehended 
enough to perceive, he was unob- 
ſervant of ſome eſtabliſhed rules of 
compoſition; the felicity, with 
which he performs what no rules 
can teach, eſcapes him. Will not 
an intelligent ſpectator admire the 


7 5 ſtructures of Stone- 


enge, becauſe he does not-know 
by what law of mechanics they 
| were 
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were raiſed ? Like them, our au- 
thor's works will remain for ever 
the greateſt monuments of the 
amazing force of nature, which 
we ought to view as we do other 
prodigies, with an attention to, 
and admiration of their ſtupendous 
parts, and proud irregularity of 
greatneſs,” 

Our author obſerves, ©+ That ri- 
diculouſly has our poet, and ridicu- 
louſly has our taſte a repreſented, 
by a writer of univerſal fame; and 
through the niedium of an almoſt 
univerſal language. Superficial 
criticiſms hit the level of ſhallow 
minds, to whom a bon mot will 
appear reaſon, and an epigramma- 
tic turn, argument; ſo that many 
of our countrymen have haſtily 
adopted this lively writer's opinion 
of the extravagence, and total want 
of deſign in Shakeſpear's dramas. 
With the more learned, deep, and 
ſober critics, he lies under one 
conſiderable difadvantage. For 
copying nature, as he found it, in 
the buly walks of human lite, he 
drew from an original, with which 
the literati are ſeldom well ac- 
quainted. They perceive his por- 
traits are not of the Grecian or of 
the Roman ſchool : after finding 
them unlike to the dignified cha- 
racers preſerved in learned mu- 


ſeums, they do not deign to en- 


quire, whether they reſemble the 
hving perſons they were intended 
to repreſent. Among theſe con- 
noiſſeurs, whoſe acquaintance with 
mankind is formed in the library, 
not in the ſtreet, the camp, or 
village, whatever is unpoliſhed and 
uncouth paſſes for fantaſtic and 
abſurd, though, in fact, it is a 
faithful repreſentation of a really 
exiſting character.“ | 
This work, beſides the introduc- 
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tory difcourſe, contains eight eſ- 
ſays, or diſſertations; on Dramatic 
Poetry ;—on the Hiſtorical Drama; 
- on the firſt part of Henry IV.— 
on the ſecond part of Henry IV.— 
on the Preternatural Beings ; — on 
the Tragedy of Macbeth; — upon 
the Cinna of Corneille ; — and 
upon the Death of Julius Cæſar. 

The propriety, beauty, and ele- 
gance, of the following obſerv- 
ations, in our author's eſſay on 
Dramatic Poetry, are peculiarly 
ſtriking. 

According to Ariſtotle, there 
can be no tragedy without action. 
Mr. Voltaire confeſſes, that ſome 
of the moſt admired tragedies in 
France, are rather converſations, 
than repreſentations of an action. 
It will hardly be allowed to thoſe 
who fail in the moſt eſſential part 
of an art, to ſet up their perform- 
ances. as models, Can they who 
have robbed the Tragic Muſe of 
all her virtue, and diveſted her of 
whatſoever gave her a real intereſt 
in the human heart, require, we 
ſhould adore her for the glitter of 
a few falſe brilliants, or the nice 
arrangementoffrippery ornaments ? 
If ſhe wears any thing of intrinſic 
value, it has been borrowed from 
the ancients ; but by theſe artiſts 
it is ſo fantaſtically faſhioned to 
modern modes, as to loſe all its 
original graces, and even that ne- 
ceflary qualification of all orna- 
ments, fitneſs and propriety. A 
French tragedy is a tiſſue of de- 
clamations, and laboured recitals 
of the cataſtrophe, by which the 
ſpirit of the drama is greatly 
weakened and enervated, and the 
theatrical piece is deprived of that 
peculiar influence over the mind, 
which it derives from the vivid 
force of repreſentation. 
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Seghius irritant animos demiſſa 
per aurem, 

Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta 
fidelibus, et quæ 

Ipſe ſibi tradit etator. 


The buſineſs of the Drama is to 
excite ſympathy ; and its effect on 
the ſpectator depends on ſuch a 
juſtneſs of imitation, as ſhall cauſe, 
to a certain degree, the ſame paſ- 
ſions and affections, as if what was 
exhibited was real. We have ob- 
ſerved narrative imitation to be too 
faint and feeble a means to excite 
paſſion: declamation, ſtill worſe, 
plays idly on the ſurface of the 
ſubject, and. makes the poet, who 
mould be concealed in the action, 
viſible to the ſpectator. In many 
works of art, our pleaſure ariſes 
from a reflection on the art itſelf; 
and in a compariſon, drawn by 
the mind, between the original and 
the copy before us. But here the 
art and the artiſt muſt not appear; 
for, as often as we recur to the 
poet, ſo often our ſympathy with 
the action on the ſtage 15 ſuſpended. 
The pompous declamations of the 
French theatre, are mere rhetorical 
flouriſhes, ſuch as an unintereſted 
perſon might make on the ſtate of 
the perſons in the drama. They 
aſſume the office of the ſpectator 
by expreſſing his feelings, inſtead 
of conveying to us the ſtrong emo- 
tions and ſenſations of the perſons 
under the preſſure of diſtreſs. Ex- 

rience informs us, that even the 
1narticulate groans, and involuntary 
convulſions of a creature in agonies, 
affect us much more, than any 
eloquent and elaborate deſcription 
of 1ts ſituation, delivered in the 
propereſt words, and moſt ſignifi- 
cant geſtures. Our pity is attend- 
ant on the paſſion of the unhappy 
perſon, and on his own ſenſe of 


his misfortunes. From deſcription, 
from the report of a ſpectator, we 
may make ſome conjecture of his 
internal ſtate of mind, and ſo far 
we ſhall be moved: but the direct 
and immediate way to the heart is 
by the ſufferer's expreſſion of his 
pailion. As there may be ſome 
obſcurity in what 1 haye ſaid on 
this ſubject, I will endeavour to 
illuſtrate the doctrine by examples. 

Sophocles, in his admirable tra- 
gedy of CEdipus Coloneus, makes 
CEdipus 3 with his undu- 
tiful ſon. The injured parent ex- 


poſes the enormity of filial diſobe- 


dience; ſets forth the duties of 
this relation in a very ftrong and 
lively manner; but it is outs 
the vehemence with which he 
ſpeaks of them, and the impreca- 
tions he utters againſt the delin- 
vent fon, that we can gueſs at 
the violence of his emotions ; 
therefore he excites more indigna- 
tion at the conduct of Polynices, 
than ſympathy with his own ſor- 
row ; of which we can judge only 
as ſpectators : for he has explained 


to us merely the external duties 


and relations of parent and child. 
The pangs of paternal tenderneſs, 
thus wounded, are more patheti- 
cally expreſſed by King Lear, who 
leavesout whatever of thisenormity 
is equally ſenſible to the ſpectator, 
and immediately expoſes to us his 
own internal feelings, when, in 
the bitterneſs of his foul, curſing 
his daughter's offspring, he adds, 


| That ſhe may feel, 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's 
tooth it is, 
To have a thankleſs child. 


By this we perceive, how deeply 


paternal affection is wounded by 
filial ingratitude. 


In the play of King John, the 


legate 
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legate offers many arguments of 
conſolation to Conſtance, on the 
loſs of Arthur; they appear, to 
the ſpectator, reaſonable, till ſhe 
ſo ſtrongly exprefles the peculiar 
tenderneſs of maternal love, by 
anſwering, * 


He ſpeaks to 


a ion. 


One might be made to conceive, 
in ſome | wg the horrors of a 
murderer, under whoſe knife the 
bleeding victim is expiring in 
agonies,. by a deſcription of the 
unhappy object; but how fully, 
and how forcibly is the conſciouſ- 
nefs of guilt expreſſed by Macbeth, 
when, ſpeaking of the 4338 
who lay near Duncan, he ſays, 


One cry'd, God bleſs us, and 
Amen! the other; 

As they had ſeen me with theſe 
hangman's hands, 

Liſtening their tear. I could not 
ſay, Amen, 


When they did ſay, God bleſs us! 


Theſe expreſſions open to us the 
internal flate of the perſons inte- 
reſted, and never fail to command 
our ſympathy. Shakeſpear ſeems 
to have had the art of the Derviſe, 
in the Arabian tales, who could 
throw his ſou! into the body of 
another man, and be at once poſ- 
ſeſſed of his ſentiments, adopt his 
paſſions, and rife to all the func- 
tions and feelings of his ſituation. 

Shakeſpear was born in a rank of 
life, in which men indulge them- 
ſelves in a free expreſſion of their 
paſſions, with little regard to ex- 
terior appearance. 


me that never had 
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This perhaps 


made him more acquainted with 
the movements of the heart, and 
lefs knowing or obſervant of out- 
ward forms: againſt the one he 
often offends, he very rarely miſ- 
repreſents the other. The French 
tragedians, on the contrary, attend 
not to the nature of the man, 
whom they repreſent, but to the 
decorums of his rank: fo that 
their beſt tragedies are made ridi- 
culous, by changing the condition 
of the perſons of the drama; 
which could not be fo eaſily ef- 
fected, if they ſpoke the language 
of paſſion, which in all * of 
men 15 much alike.” 

In the eſſay on the hiſtorical 
drama, our author obſerves, ** That 
thoſe dramas of Shakeſpear, which 
he diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
his hiſtories, being of an original 
kind and peculiar conſtruction, 
cannot come within any rules, 
which are prior to their exiſtence. 
The office of the critic, in regard 
to poetry, is like that of the gram- 
marian and rhetorician in reſpe& 
to language: it is their buſineſs 
to ſhew why ſuch and ſuch modes 
of ſpeech are proper and graceful, 
others 1mproper and ungraceful : 
but they pronounce on ſuch words 
and expreſſions only, as are ac- 


rually extant.” 


Tf we were to give our readers 
every part of this effay which af- 
fords us pleaſure, we ſhould nearly 
tranſcribe the whole; the extras 
we Have given, will, we make no 
doubt, ſufficiently excite the cu- 
niolity of all thoſe who have not 
ſeen the original. 
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